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VOL.  XL.  JANUARY,  1915.  No.  1  ■ , 

PAN    AMERICAN   SOCIETY  LUNCHEON  TO  NEW  AHBA8SADOBS. 

THE  luncheon  which  the  Pan  American  Society  of  the  United 
States  had  arranged  in  honor  of  Señor  Don  Eduardo  Suarez- 
Mujica,  the  ambassador  from  Chile,  and  SeQor  Don  Bomulo 
S.  Naon,  the  ambassador  from  the  Ai^entino  Republic,  on 
January  6, 1 91 5,  and  which  was  postponed  until  a  later  date  on  account 
of  imexpected  duties  devolving  upon  the  ambassadors  requiring  their 
presence  in  Washington  on  the  date  mentioned,  will  be  given  at  India 
House,  Hanover  Square,  New  York,  on  Tuesday,  February  9,  at  12.30. 
The  committee  in  chaise  include  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  James 
A.  Farrell,  J.  P.  Grace,  Bamon  Guiteras,  Archer  M.  Huntington, 
Harrison  C.  Lewis,  James  M.  Motley,  Charles  M.  Schwab,  and 
Ernest  Wands. 


NEW   HINtSTER    FROM   THE   DOMINICAN    REPUBLIC. 

The  executive  officers  of  the  Pan  American  Union  extend  a  cor- 
dial welcome  to  Scfior  Dr.  Enrique  Jiménez,  the  newly  accredited 
envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  Dominican 
Republic  to  the  United  States.  By  virtue  of  his  diplomatic  position. 
Minister  Jiménez  has  become  a  member  of  the  governing  board  of 
this  organization,  and  it  is  extremely  gratifying  to  note  the  interest 
he  is  showing  in  its  work  and  activities.  Elsewhere  in  this  issue 
appear  a  portrait  of  the  minister  and  the  remarks  he  made  on  the 
occasion  of  presenting  his  credentials  to  President  Wilson  on  January 
5,  1915.  In  this  connection  it  is  fitting  to  say  a  word  of  farewell 
to  Señor  Dr.  Eduardo  R.  Soler,  the  retiring  minister.  During  his 
stay  at  Washington  Dr.  Soler  made  a  vorj-  favorable  impression 
and  acquired  a  host  of  friends  who  wish  him  success  and  prosperity 
in  his  future  activities. 


BEOWN    UNIVERSITY    HONORS    LATIN    AMERICAS    DIPLOMATS. 

At  the  recent  celebration  of  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  a 
sary  of  the  founding  of  Brown  University,   at  Providence,  R.  I., 
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honorary  degrQej.w¿re  conferred  upon  two  members  of  the  governing 

board  of  th^-Pan  "American  Union.  Seflor  Dr.  Rómulo  S.  Naon,  the 

ambassador" irom  Argontina,  and  Soñor  Dr.  Federico  A.  Pezet,  the 

minister .\ff(nn   Peru.    Thirty-seven   persons   distinguished   in   the 

fields  Jbf*. statecraft,   diplomacy,   science,   literature,   medicine,   law, 

religion,*  and  philanthropy  received   the   degrees   which   were  con- 

feg-ed'  by  Dr.  William  Herbert  Perry  Faunco,  president  of  the  uni- 

.  '.vôi^ity.     It  is  interesting  to  note  that  among  these  were  ex-President 

■î'ïTilliam   Howard   Taft,    Prof.   John    Bassett   Moore,    and   Andrew 

-  'Carnegie. 

BUREAUS   OP   INFORMATION   OF    HONDURAS. 

The  Pan  American  Union  has  been  informed  by  Sefior  Dr.  Alberto 
Membreño,  the  minister  of  Honduras,  that  five  special  bureaus  of 
information  have  been  established  by  his  Grovernment  in  the  United 
States  to  furnish  accurate  and  detailed  information  about  Honduras. 
These  bureaus  are  located  with  the  legation  at  Washington,  the  con- 
sulates general  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.,  and  the  consulate  at  Mobile,  Ala.  This  action  has  been  taken 
by  the  Government  of  Honduras  in  response  to  the  great  interest 
which  is  being  shown  here  in  the  progress  of  that  countn,-,  and  in 
particular  in  the  opportunities  it  offers  for  profitable  investments  in 
the  development  of  its  resources. 


ADDRESSES    ON    LATIN    AMERICA. 

An  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  goes  to  press  John  Barrett,  Director 
General  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  is  returning  from  a  journey  to  the 
Pacific  coast,  wlüch  he  made  in  order  to  keep  a  number  of  engage- 
ments to  speak  on  the  subject  of  Pan  .\merica  anil  the  development  of 
closer  relations  between  the  United  States  and  the  other  Republics 
composing  the  Union.  Mr.  Barrett  left  Wasliington  about  the 
middle  of  December,  and  made  numerous  stops  both  going  and  re- 
turning to  fill  these  engagements.  Incidental  to  the  trip  was  a  stop 
at  San  Diego,  where  he  participated  in  the  fonnal  opening  of  the 
Panama-Cnhfornia  Exposition.  The  keen  interest  which  the  west 
feels  in  tlie  development  of  more  intimate  relations  with  the  other 
Americas  is  evidenced  bj  the  many  invitations  the  Director  Cleneral 
has  received  from  rejtresentative  çi\-ic  and  conunercial  organisations 
to  address  them  on  this  timely  subject.  Among  the  invitations 
possible  for  liim  to  accept  were  those  from  the  chambers  of  commerce 
of  San  Antonio,  E]  Paso,  and  Dallas,  in  Texas;  Los  Angeles,  San 
Diego,  Pasadena,  San  Francisco,  and  Oakland,  in  California;  Tacoma, 
Seattle,  and  Spokane,  in  Washington;  and  Denver,  Colo.     The  fol- 
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lowing  editorial,  which  appeared  in  the  January  5,  1915,  issue  of  the 
Star,  of  Pasadena,  Cal.,  is  an  evidence  of  the  kindly  spirit  in  which 
Mr.  Barrett's  efforts  were  received  by  hb  generous  and  hospitable 
hosts  in  the  far  west. 


HABTEKLY   IN    KNOWLBDOB   OP  PAN    AMBDICA. 

John  Barrett,  who  haa  been  an  honored  visitor  in  Pasadena,  knows  Pan  America, 
its  hiatory  and  traditions,  ita  problema  and  proepects,  like  a  book.  It  ia  no  exaggera- 
tion to  term  him  the  best-informed  man  in  America  on  Fan  American  añaiis.  Having 
served  this  Nation  very  acceptably  in  diplomatic  capacities  in  Republic  to  the  south, 
Mr.  Barrett  has  devoted  the  beat  yean  and  moet  vigorous  énergies  at  his  life  and  the 
ñnest  faculties  of  hie  mind  to  the  development  of  better  relatione  among  the  American 
Republica.  The  future  historian  will  acclaim  him  the  pathfinder  of  the  great  Pan 
American  Union  that  is  sure  to  be  effected  and  perfected. 

Mr.  Barrett  has  been  atiiving  to  bring  about  an  interweaving  of  the  destinies  of  the 
nations  of  this  western  world  that,  consummated,  will  make  this  hemisphere  one  vast 
land  with  common  thought,  common  purpose,  common  aspirations,  and  profound  and 
sincere  sympathies  binding  these  nations  together  w'th  the  mystic  cords  of  confidence 
and  affection.  Mr.  Barrett  has  been  and  is  engaged  in  rolling  the  barriers  away,  that 
this  strong  sentimental  union  of  the  Americas  may  be  perfected.  To  Mr.  Barrett  the 
Nation  is  indebted,  in  large  measure,  for  having  its  attention  drawn  to  Latin  America 
and  the  splendid  commercial  opportunities  there,  as  well  as  the  transcendent  advan- 
tages to  this  country  of  having  the  full  confidence,  faith,  and  good  w'll  of  the  Republics 
to  the  southward. 


OPENING  OF  THE  PANAMAH:ALItX>KNIA  EXPOSITION  .\T  SAN  DIEOO,  CAU 

On  new  year's  eve  an  expectant  crowd  of  over  40,000  people 
gathered  in  the  exposition  grounds  of  the  Panama-California  Expo- 
sition at  San  Diego,  Cal.,  to  await  the  signal  which  was  to  proclaim 
the  formal  opening  of  the  enterprise.  Just  as  the  new  year  was  born 
the  President  of  the  United  States  touched  an  electric  button  in  the 
White  House  at  Washington,  some  3,000  miles  away,  thereby  netting 
off  hundreds  of  fln.shing  sk>Tockets  which  announced  to  the  people 
of  San  Diego  and  its  en\-irons  for  miles  around  that  their  cherished 
exposition  was  an  accomplishe<l  fact.  Brilliant  fireworks  and  pa- 
triotic music  entertained  the  enthusiastic  multitu<le  assembled  until 
daybreak.  During  the  morning  of  January  1  tlie  formal  dedicatory 
exercises  were  held.  Among  those  participating  were  lion.  William  G. 
McAtloo,  Secretar)-  of  the  Treasury,  as  the  persona]  representative 
of  President  Wilson;  Count  del  Valle  de  Salazar,  representing  the 
King  of  Spain;  Director  General  John  Barrett,  of  the  Pan  Americao 
Union,  who,  it  will  be  recalled,  as  the  personal  representative  of 
President  Taft,  broke  ground  for  tlie  exposition  in  I'Jl  1  ;  Col.  D.  C. 
Collier,  former  president  of  the  exposition;  President  (!.  Aubrey 
Davidson,  of  the  exposition  ;  Gov.  Hiram  Johnson,  of  California;  and 
Hon.  I.yman  J.  Gage,  formerly  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who  pre- 
sided at  the  exercises.     An  article  in  tlie  February  number  of  tliâ 
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Bulletin  wiU  deal  with  some  of  the  details  of  the  exposition,  which, 
in  addition  to  being  an  arciiitectural  triumph,  embodies  many 
unique  features. 

THE    STUDY  OF    ENQLISU    AND    SPANISH. 

The  increased  attention  which  in  the  United  States  is  paid  to  the 
study  of  Spanish  finds  a  most  gratifying  counterpart  in  the  correspond- 
ing growth  of  iiiteresl  in  the  Enghsh  language  throughout  the  coun- 


VANIA  SOCIETY. 

The  medsl  van  prewnlfiJ  lo  Ambassador  . . 
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lediately  \k 


trios  of  Latin  jVmerica.  This  reciprocal  appreciation  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  language  factor  in  international  relations  is  viewed  with 
much  satisfaction  by  those  interested  in  the  development  of  closer 
relations  among  the  Americas.  An  evidence  of  the  stimulus  that  the 
study  of  English  has  received  is  contained  in  a  letter  from  Colombia 
stating  that  in  the  national  School  of  Languages  (Centro  de  Idiomas) 
of  Bogotá,  of  which  Señor  Pon  T.  Leal  Cuenca  is  the  director,  over 
80  per  cent  of  the  students,  both  male  ami  female,  arc  enrolled  in  the 
English  classes.  In  the  I'nitcd  Slates,  bcsick's  schools  and  colleges, 
various  clubs  aati  organizations  are  encouraging  the  study  of  Spanish. 
In  Boston,  for  example,  there  has  been  formeil  EI  Club  Sarmiento, 
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under  Y.M.  C.  A.  auspices,  for  the  purpose  of  developing  "ability  in 
Spanish  conversation  to  the  end  that  members  may  be  enabled  to  take 
their  place  in  the  movement  for  increased  business  with  our  South 
American  neighbors."  In  Washington,  D.  C,  the  Builders'  Associa- 
tion is  maintaining  special  classes  for  the  study  of  Spanish,  and 
already  the  demand  for  admission  to  these  classes  is  in  excess  of  the 
accommodations. 


SPECIAL   AGENT   DEPARTMENT   OF   COMMERCE. 

Mr.  William  H.  Lough  has  been  appointed  a  special  agent  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Commerce  for  the  purpose  of  studying 
the  subject  of  the  extension  of  foreign  credits  and  the  financing  of 
foreign  trade.  The  Bulletin  is  informed  that  Mr.  Lough  is  giving 
especial  attention  to  the  South  American  situation.  In  this  connec- 
tion it  is  gratifyinfr  to  note  that  the  Department  of  Commerce  is 
lending  every  effort  in  its  power  to  promote  and  encourage  commer- 
cial relations  between  the  United  States  and  the  countries  of  Latin 
America,  and  its  efficient  work  is  proving  of  great  value  to  the  com- 
mercial and  industrial  interests  of  all  the  Americas. 


ENCOURAGING    THE    STVDY    OF    .SPANISH    AT   CORNELL   UNIVERSITY. 

Through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  James  Gilbert  White,  an  alumnus  of 
Cornell  University,  three  prizes,  each  of  the  value  of  $100,  are  offered 
annually  at  that  institution  to  English-speaking  students  for  pro- 
ficiency in  Spanish  and  to  Spanish-speakii^  students  for  proficiency 
in  English.     The  prizes  are  awarded  under  the  following  conditions: 

1.  Two  prizes  shall  be  awarded  tor  e:icellence  in  Spanish  to  undergraduate  students 
who,  being  residents  or  citizens  of  the  United  States,  shall  not  have  pennancntl)' 
resided  in  any  Spanish -speaking  rounlry,alt'ii>Ugh  they  may  have  temporarily  studied 
or  lived  there.  One  of  these  two  prizes  shall  be  open  t«  members  of  the  junior  or 
sophomore  class  ¡n  the  engineering  colleges,  who  are  candidates  tor  their  first  degree. 
The  other  shall  be  open  to  members  of  the  junior  or  sophomore  class  in  the  other 
colleges  of  the  univereLty. 

2.  The  third  prize  shall  be  awarded  for  excellence  in  Enfilish  to  undergraduates 
from  the  Latin  .\raerican  Republics  *  •  •  who  shall  not  have  been  permanently 
resident  in  any  English -apea  king  counlrj',  although  they  may  have  lemporarily 
studied  or  lived  there. 

3.  Ml  three  prizes  shall  be  awarded  mainly  on  the  basis  of  linguistic  attainments, 
in  determining  which  a  general  knowledge  of  the  language,  including  its  grammar 
and  literature,  shall  count  one-half,  and  ability  to  sjieak  the  language  fluently  and 
correctly  shall  count  one-half. 

Other  condition.^  are  that  no  candidate  shall  be  eligible  unli^ss  he 
shall  have  compli'ted  succos-ifully  two  terms  of  work,  in  tlio  pre- 
scribed language,  at  Cornell  Univ(»rsity;  that  account  sliall  bo  taken 
of  the  general  merit  and  characler  of  the  candidates  as  students  and 
citizens. 
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FOHBION   TRADE    CONVENTION". 


At  the  Second  National  Foreign  Trade  Convention  held  in  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  January  21  and  22,  1915,  which  was  attended  by  prominent  and 
active  business  men  representing  commercial  and  industrial  oi^aniza- 
tions,  manufacturers,  bankers,  merchants,  and  others  interested  in 
the  expansion  of  foreign  trade,  there  was  a  strong  effort  to  bring  about 
cooperation  of  all  interests  in  the  development  of  a  national  business 
policy  which  would  systematize  and  increase  the  foreign  trade  of  all 
concerned.  There  were  present  at  the  convention  300  delegates 
from  all  sections  of  the  United  States  and  many  from  foreign  lands. 
Addresses  were  made  by  the  mayor  of  St.  Louis,  the  Secretary  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Commerce,  former  Gov.  Francis 
of  Missouri,  the  president  of  the  United  States  Steel  Coqioration,  and 
oSicials  of  other  great  industrial  estabhshments.  The  papers  read 
dealt  with  foreign-trade  opportunities  in  all  the  great  markets,  as 
with  the  fundamental  problems  of  international  business,  and  there 
was  a  general  discussion  of  the  papers  by  representatives  present 
who  were  recognized  authorities  on  the  various  subjects  treated.  A 
banquet  was  given,  at  which  many  of  the  prominent  business  men  of 
the  country  were  present.  The  Pan  American  Union  had  one  of  its 
representatives  present,  and  also  provided  a  large  exhibit  of  hterature 
dealii^  with  the  countries  of  Latin  America,  which  was  distributed 
free,  and  was  eagerly  sought  by  a  large  number  of  delegates. 


A    PAN    AMEHICAN    tOIS. 

An  interesting  suggestion  has  been  advanced  by  Hou.  Horace  G. 
Knowles,  former  minister  of  the  United  States  to  Bolivia,  for  the 
coinage  of  a  souvenir  five-dollar  gold  piece  in  connection  with  tlie 
opening  of  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition,  with  a  view  to  the  popu- 
larization of  the  dollar  in  the  trade  relations  of  the  American  countries. 
According  to  the  statement  in  the  December  number  of  The  ^Vmericas, 
published  by  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  Vork,  it  is  proposed 
to  so  design  the  coin  that  the  rcpubhcs  of  Latin  .\merica  "may  later 
be  prevailed  upon  to  adopt  it  among  tlieir  own  national  coins,  and 
thus  establish  a  fonn  of  money  that  will  ultimately  pass  current 
anywhere  in  the  Western  Hemisphere."  The  central  feature  of  the 
design  as  tentatively  outhned  consists  of  two  hea<l3  typifying  the 
North  and  South  American  Continents,  the  forceful  Inca  liead  repre- 
senting the  earUest  government  in  the  Western  World,  and  the  head 
of  Columbia  symbohc  of  a  republican  form  of  government,  the  most 
modem  of  this  hemisphere. 
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PRIZE    POE    ESSAY    OX    "INTERNATIONAL    ABBITSATION." 

Perhaps  at  no  time  in  tho  world's  history  has  the  attention  of  so 
many  men  been  directed  to  the  prosecution  of  war,  and  no  less  true 
is  it  that  at  no  time  have  the  thoughts  of  so  many  been  forcibly 
directed  toward  its  avoidance.  The  European  war  involves  not  only 
the  active  participants,  of  themselves  more  nmnerous  than  those  of 
of  any  war  known  to  history,  but  the  entire  civilized  world  as  well. 
Never  before  have  the  economic  relations  between  the  nations  of  the 
world  been  so  intimate  and  interwoven,  and  never  before  has  the 
fact  of  their  interdependence  been  so  forcibly  demonstrated.  While 
the  direct  suffering  incident  to  the  war  is  being  borne  by  the  millions 
of  Europe,  the  indirect  effects  of  the  economic  disturbance  of  the 
world  growing  out  of  the  war  are  being  keenly  felt  by  the  milUons  of 
the  other  continents.  The  movement  for  the  promotion  of  interna- 
tional arbitration,  hitherto  of  a  more  or  less  altruistic  character,  will 
now  have  as  its  chief  impelling  force  that  strongest  of  all  agencies  to 
bring  about  effective  action — self-interest.  Once  convince  a  man 
that  war  is  detrimental  to  his  personal  interests;  that,  in  addition 
to  retarding  civilization  and  causing  inconceivable  suffering  to  mil- 
lions of  hie  follow  beings,  it  will  hurt  his  own  business,  or  lower  his 
wages,  or  throw  him  out  of  employment,  you  make  of  him  an  ardent 
advocate  of  peace  and  the  principles  of  arbitration.  Where  six 
months  ago  there  were  hundreds  thinking  of  international  arbitra- 
tion in  a  mild,  impersonal  sort  of  way,  to-day  there  are  thousands 
who  are  giving  earnest  consideration  to  the  subject  and  are  willing 
to  lend  their  personal  aid  to  bring  about  the  adoption  of  its  principles 
throughout  the  world.  The  subject  is  more  alive  to-day  than  it  has 
ever  been,  the  necessity  for  a  world-wide  propaganda  more  patent 
than  ever  before,  and  every  agency  should  be  employed  to  bring 
about  a  serious  study  of  this  great  problem  of  avoiding  armed  con- 
flict between  human  beings.  In  this  connection  may  he  mentioned 
the  laudable  efforts  of  the  Lake  Mohonk  Conference.  In  order  to 
stimulate  the  interest  of  the  younger  student  element  of  this  country 
tho  conference  offers  a  prize  of  $100  for  the  best  essay  on  "Interna- 
tional Arbitration"  by  an  undergraduate  student  of  any  college  or 
university  in  tho  United  States  or  Canada.  The  contest  is  to  close 
March  15,  1915,  and  tho  details  may  be  had  from  Mr.  II,  C.  Phillips, 
secretary  I^ake  Mohonk  Conference,  3531  Fourteenth  Street,  NW., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

ANNUAL    MBETl.NG    OF   THE    INITED    STATES    CHAMBER    OF    COMMERCE. 

The  tliird  annual  meeting  of  tJie  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States  of  jVnicrica  will  he  hold  at  the  New  Willard  Hotel, 
Wasliington,  D.  C,  February  3-5,  1915.  A  special  business  sesi^ion 
has  been  set  aside  for  the  address  by  President  Wilson,  who,  it  is 
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the  í<-s>i<T.s  of  lhe  onwnvss.  Commoix'ial  lo^ilors  arx'  K^ikini:  for- 
ward !■•  lilis  nux'imí  ai  ibo  í:i>'ai<>#t  «tul  iiuvit  sii^niliosnl  j-sllioriui; 
of  buíme;»  men  during  tlio  year,  and  alr*^»dy  ihen'  an»  indù-tttîoiis 
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iOlTt)    AMF.RU.W    CRllSF.   OF   THE      ■  KB(>«>MAX1>."' 

(in  -lanuary  21.  I'MS.  the  Gates  South  Ainerii-an  cruise  sailed  ftimi 
New  V..rk  on  the  Rod  Siar  steiiiii>lii|i  Anxiii/ci,-../,  tlyins  tlie  Stars 
and  Stripe?,  hound  fi)r  an  SiímIav  jounioy  to  tht'We.st  Indies  tltrttii^ih 
t  he  Panama  Canal,  dow-n  the  west  coast  of  South  Ameriea,  anil  return- 
ing via  the  Strait  of  Magellan,  up  the  eiv-it  roa,s(  of  South  .Vmeriea 
to  »w  Y..rk  al>..ut  the  middle  of  April  lillS.  In  all  it  is  planned 
to  cover  l^.rwtO  miles.  .Vlthougli  n  hea\7'  snow  was  falling;  on  the 
day  of  sailing  this  fact  did  not  at  nil  chill  the  entlnisinsm  of  lhe  'J.Ml 
fturists  who  were  bound  for  warmer  and  simiiier  climes  of  the 
southern  continent.  Everj"  section  of  the  t'nited  States,  from 
Seattle.  Wash.,  im  the  Pacific  coast,  to  New  York  on  tlio  .\tlantie 
seubdard,  from  northern  Maine  to  the  tip  of  Florida,  was  re|m"jeiited 
in  this  cruising  party.  The  passengers  came  from  '.il  States,  inehid 
ing  Canada,  and  the  number  from  each  Stale  rangeil  from  a  solitary 
representative  to  31.  New  York  had  ;tl  in  tlic  party:  (Hiio  foUowed 
with  30;  Illinois  contributed  22:  Pcntisylvania  atid  MassachuseMs 
tied  for  next  place  with  21  each:  and  Miiinesotii  ranked  next  witi)  M. 
Such  a  wide  ge<^aphical  distribution  is  es|>eciaUy  noteworthy, 
indicating,  as  it  does,  ttie  widespread  interest  liirongliout  tlie  Viiited 
States  in  the  countries  to  tlio  south.  The  large  numher  of  women 
accompanying  the  party  speaks  well  for  the  comforts  of  travel  between 
the  two  Americas,  and  is  evidence  of  the  growing  popularity  of  Ihewe 
regions  for  the  traveler  seeking  new  fields  ami  pleasnnl  experieneew. 
The  cruising  party  is  in  chaîne  of  ('hurles  II.  (iates,  asiisled  by  Arim 
R,  Ifonberger.  Edward  0.  Dixon,  Cyril  ().  Assnnn.  I'aiiKl.  L.  Milken, 
Eii  Aylesworth,  11.  L.  Mead  (representing  the  Red  Slur  Line),  and 
Mrs,   M.   Land.m   Reed,   social   direi'trcss.     The  sliip's   ollieei-.   jire 
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Thomas  G.  Barman,  commander;  I.  Dubois  and  Robert  R.  Matthews, 
pursers;  F,  Wuliîaert  and  William  Stomp,  sui^eons;  and  J.  Van 
Damme,  chief  steward.  The  itinerar}%  as  nearly  aa  it  can  be  deter- 
mined in  advance,  is  as  follows: 

Arrive  at  Habana  January  25,  leave  January  2G:  arrive  at  Kings- 
ton January  29,  leave  January  30;  arrive  at  Colon  February  1,  pass 
through  canal  to  Panama  City,  and  leave  February  2;  arrive  at 
Callao  {for  Lima)  February  7,  leave  Februarj-  8;  arrive  at  Moliendo 
(for  Arequipa)  February  10,  leave  February  13;  arrive  at  Arica  Feb- 
ruary 14,  leave  February  15;  arrive  at  Antofagasta  February  IC, 
leave  February  16;  arrive  at  Valparaiso  (for  Santiago)  February  IS, 
leave  February  20;  pass  through  Straits  of  Magellan  February  24  and 
arrive  at  Punta  Arenas  February  25,  leave  February  26:  arrive  at 
Buenos  Aires  March  3,  trip  to  Montevideo,  and  leave  March  10; 
arrive  at  Santos  {for  Sao  Paulo)  March  13,  leave  March  14;  arrive  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro  March  15,  leave  March  20;  arrive  at  Bahia  March  23, 
leave  March  23;  arrive  at  Pernambuco  March  25,  leave  March  25; 
arrive  at  Para  March  29,  leave  March  30;  arrive  at  Port  of  Spain 
April  3,  trip  to  Brighton,  and  leave  April  4;  arrive  at  St.  Pierre  April 
5,  leave  April  5;  arrive  at  St.  Thomas  April  6,  leave  April  6;  arrive  at 
San  Juan  April  7,  leave  April  8;  arrive  at  New  York  April  13. 


MEETING  OF  TUE  AMERICAN  RED  CROSS. 

At  the  tenth  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Red  Cross  held 
recently  in  Washington,  President  Wilson,  the  presiding  officer, 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  "  it  is  now  the  medium  of  the  whole 
world  in  ministering  to  those  who  need  its  aid  under  the  present  dis- 
tressing circumstances."  While  the  Red  Croas  can  not,  according  to 
its  charter,  work  for  noncombatants  in  the  beUigerent  countries,  it 
can  act  as  an  intermediary  by  transmitting  to  the  organizations  best 
fitted  to  administer  noncombatant  relief  any  funds  given  for  that 
purpose.  It  has  been  instrumental  in  having  forwarded  thousands 
of  letters  from  prisoners  of  war  in  all  the  warring  nations  to  their 
families,  and  has  in  this  way  relieved  the  anxiety  of  relatives  and 
friends  of  the  prisoners.  Outside  of  the  war  work,  the  Red  Cross 
commission  for  flood  relief  in  China  reportetl  that  its  engineers  had 
submitted  plans  to  the  Chinese  Government  which  should  entirely 
prevent  future  floods  and  the  terrible  famines  resulting  therefrom, 
and  that  the  actual  work  to  accomplish  this  would  shortly  be  begun. 
The  sale  of  the  Christmas  stamps  by  the  Red  Cross  resulted  in  nearly 
$2,000,000  to  be  applied  in  its  tuberculosis  work. 
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IN  evory  civilized  couiitrj'  of  the  world  tlic  dark  brown  cake  of 
commercial  chocolate  is  known,  and  wherever  candies  and  con- 
fections delight  the  appetite  for  sweets  shared  by  the  children 
of  all  nations  the  chocolate-coated  bonbon  is  a  favorite.  Choco- 
late has  become  both  food  and  drink  in  many  lands,  but  of  the  mil- 
lions who  now  use  it  comparatively  few  know  that  it  is  made  from  a 
bean  which  grows  on  a  beautiful  tropical  tree.  StiU  it  is  quite  an  old 
story,  this  drinking  of  chocolate,  cocoa,  or  cacao — you  may  take 
your  choice  as  to  name,  for  the  substance  is  the  same.  Colunibus 
is  said  to  have  introduced  the  delightful  beverage  into  Europe,  for 
cacao  is  indigenous  to  the  tropical  regions  of  the  Americas,  and  prior 
to  the  discovery  of  the  Western  World  it  was  elsewhere  unknown. 
OhocolaÜ,  as  it  was  called  by  the  Aztecs,  formed  the  favorite  bever- 
age of  the  luxurious  Montezuma  and  his  household;  at  least  so  Pres- 
cott  tells  us  in  the  following  words: 

The  emperor  took  no  other  bevei^e  thao  the  chocolatl,  a  potation  of  chocolat* 
flsvorod  with  vanilla  and  other  Epices,  and  bo  prepared  as  to  be  reduced  to  a  froth  of 
the  consistency  of  honey,  which  gradually  disolved  in  the  mouth.  This  beverage, 
if  ao  it  could  be  called,  was  served  in  golden  goblets,  with  spoons  of  the  same  met&l 
or  of  tortoise  shell  finely  wrought.  The  emperor  was  exceedingly  fond  of  it,  to  judge 
from  the  quantity — no  less  than  50  jars  or  pitchers  being  prepared  for  his  own  daily 
consumption.    Two  thousand  more  were  allowed  for  that  of  his  household. 

Fifty  jars  "for  his  own  daily  consumption"  would  indicate  some- 
thing of  an  abnormal  appetite  for  even  a  Montezuma,  but  Prescott's 
authority  was  Bernai  Diaz,  that  bold  soldier-historian  who  accom- 
panied Cortez,  and  besides,  whatever  we  may  think  as  to  the  accu- 
racy of  the  statement  as  to  quantity,  the  point  is  that  the  monarch 
of  the  Aztecs  ate,  or  drank,  chocolate.  So  did  the  Incas  of  Peru,  for 
Pizarro  and  his  followers  saw  "hillsides  covered  with  the  yellow  maize 
and  the  potato,  or  checkered  with  the  blooming  plantations  of  cacao 
in  the  lower  levels."  And  just  how  long  cacao  had  been  used  for 
eating  and  drinking  purposes  by  the  Incas,  who,  by  the  way,  traced 
an  unbroken  line  of  kings  back  for  1,000  years  before  the  coming  of 
the  Spaniards,  tradition  saith  not.  Nor  do  we  know  when  the  Aztecs 
of  Mexico  were  first  introduced  to  its  charms.  All  of  which  goes  to 
show,  as  was  suggested  above,  that  it  is  an  old  story  at  least  in  the 
New  World,  and  not  so  very  new  even  in  the  Old— for  it  has  been 
over  400  years  since  the  Spanish  adventurers  brought  it  back  with 
them  to  Spain,  whence  its  use  spread,  somewhat  slowly  but  surely, 
throughout  the  rest  of  Europe. 
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But  to  rt^tiim  to  the  tree  which  produces  it.  A3  stated,  it  flourishes 
in  tropical  America  and  also  in  other  tropical  sections  of  the  world 
into  which  it  has  been  introduced.  Of  the  countries  which  produce 
it  the  leading  ones  are  Ecuador,  Brazil,  Trinidad,  Dominican  Repub- 
lic, Venezuela,  Sao  Thorae,  and  British  West  Africa,  both  in  quantity 
and  in  quality.  Of  the  nine  known  species  of  the  tree  the  Theobroma 
cacao  and  Theobroma  pentagoTia  are  the  only  ones  that  bear  fruit  of 
commercial  value,  the  first  being  the  most  plentiful  and  most  impor- 
tant. The  name  Theobroma  cacao,  by  the  way,  was  given  it  by  that 
greatest  of  all  botanists.  Linnaeus,  in  appreciation  of  the  delectable 
qualities  of  the  fruit,  and  means  "food  for  the  gods." 

The  tree  usually  grows  to  a  height  of  16  or  18  feet  when  cuttivated, 
but  in  its  wild  state  often  exceeds  that  height.  The  leaves  are  large, 
smooth,  and  glossy,  eliptic-oblong  and  accuminat«  in  form.  The 
flowers  are  small  and  grow  in  clusters  on  the  main  branches  and  often 
directly  from  the  trunk  itself.  Only  one  fruit  results  from  each 
<;luster  of  flowers.  This  fruit  when  ripe  is  a  pod  shaped  like  a  cucum 
I>er,  is  from  7  to  10  inches  long  and  3  to  4  inches  in  diameter,  and  has 
a  thick,  leathery  rind  varying  in  color  from  yellow  to  red  and  purple, 
and  marked  by  10  longitudinal  lines  or  ridges  with  grooves  between. 
The  interior  of  the  pod  is  divided  into  five  long  cells  in  each  of  which 
is  a  row  of  from  5  to  10  seeds  embedded  in  a  soft,  pinkish  acid  pulp 
which  is  edible.  These  seeds  are  of  the  size  and  appearance  of  thick 
almonds  and  are  the  cacao  beans  of  commerce. 

The  range  of  latitude  in  which  cacao  trees  grow  successfully  is 
about  from  20°  north  to  20°  south,  and  in  areas  which  are  from  100 
to  2,000  feet  above  the  sea  level.  They  require  a  moist  atmosphere, 
a  temperature  ranging  from  70°  F.  to  90°  F.,  and  a  firm,  deep  soil, 
wfaÜe  a  certain  amount  of  shade  and  good  drainage  are  also  necessary. 
Frequently  banana  or  rubber  trees  are  planted  on  the  same  planta- 
tion with  the  cacao  trees  and  furnish  the  required  protection  from 
sun  and  wind  in  addition  to  furnishing  their  own  valuable  products. 
On  the  lai^r  plantations  the  cacao  trees  are  planted  from  12  to  18 
feet  apart,  depending  upon  the  character  of  the  soil,  allowing  from 
300  to  200  treos  to  the  acre. 

Trees  raised  from  the  seed  generally  begin  bearing  in  5  or  6  years, 
come  to  full  maturity  in  10,  and  if  properly  cared  for  will  continue 
to  bear  for  40  or  50  years  longer.  Since  this  article  is  intended  for 
the  general  reader  and  not  for  cacao  growers,  details  as  to  fertUiza- 
tion.  grafting,  pruning,  diseases  of  the  tree,  etc.,  will  be  omitted  and 
the  somewhat  more  interesting  features  of  the  gathering  of  the  crop, 
its  preparation  for  the  market,  and  its  final  transformation  mto  the 
brown  cake  of  chocolate  will  be  briefly  outlined. 

The  picking  on  tiie  large  plantations  generally  takes  placo  twice 
a  year,  although  there  are  no  regular  seasons — the  trees  frequently 
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h&ving  buds,  flowers,  and  fully  ripened  pods  on  them  at  the  same  time. 
The  pods,  which  grow  direcUy  out  of  the  trunk  as  well  as  from  the 
limbs,  are  cut  off  with  a  machete — a  long,  shaqi  knife — when  low 
enough  to  be  thus  reached,  the  higher  ones  being  severed  by  means 
of  a  specially  designed  instrument  known  as  a  cacao  picker — a  sharp 
V-shaped  blade  attached  to  a  long  pole.  These  pickers  are  so  con- 
structed that  each  pod  may  be  cut  from  the  tree  by  skilled  workmen 
without  damaging  either  the  other  pods  or  the  limbs  of  the  tree. 
The  severed  pods  are  then  gathered  in  heaps  and  usually  left  lying 
on  the  ground  for  a  day  or  two  before  being  opened  and  the  beans 
extracted,  an  operation  which  is  known  as  shelling  or  breaking. 
This  is  done  by  making  a  cut  around  the  middle  of  the  pod  with  a 
sharp  knife,  but  not  deep  enough  to  injure  the  beans.  The  pod  is 
then  broken  along  the  line  of  the  cut  by  a  sharp  jerk  and  the  beans 
taken  out  by  hand.  After  the  acid  juice  and  pulp  have  been  removed 
the  beans  are  assorted  according  to  size  and  state  of  ripeness  and 
then  taken  to  the  "sweating  boxes." 

These  sweating  boxes  are  really  fermenting  bins,  and  play  an 
important  part  in  the  curing  of  the  beans,  which  is  quite  a  delicate 
operation  and  requires  expert  knowledge.  The  curing  consists  first 
of  fermenting  and  then  the  drying  of  the  beans.  The  object  of  fer- 
mentation is  to  remove  the  sugary  pulp  still  adhering  to  the  beans, 
to  promote  chemical  changes  in  the  kernels,  to  convert  the  bitter, 
astringent  quality  into  a  sweet  taste,  and  to  improve  the  color  and 
flavor  generally. 

The  sweating  boxes  are  made  of  wood,  are  cubic  ia  form,  and  from 
3  to  4  feet  each  way  in  size.  Thej  are  built  of  stout  planks  and  pro- 
vided with  a  grating  at  the  base  through  which  the  liquid  products  of 
fermentation  can  pass  away.  The  beans  are  placed  in  these  recep- 
tacles and  the  temperature  not  allowed  to  exceed  120°  F.  They  are 
thoroughly  stirred  from  time  to  time  so  that  the  outside  beans  are 
brought  to  the  center,  and  vice  versa,  in  order  to  insure  equal  heating. 
The  time  for  the  fermenting  process  varies  according  to  the  size  and 
character  of  the  bean  from  two  to  eight  days. 

After  they  have  been  thus  fermented  the  beans  are  removed  from 
the  bins  and  dried,  either  by  the  natural  agency  of  the  sun  or  by  the 
mechanical  means  of  hot-air  blasts.  This  dr>-ing  process  gradually 
changes  the  beans  into  the  article  of  commerce.  The  surface  of  the 
beaas  is  now  of  a  bright  reddish-brown  color,  the  kernel  having  a 
darker  or  chocolate  color  internally,  and  the  bean  itself  being  quite 
friable  and  easily  broken  into  smooth  and  even  bits.  It  is  in  this 
state  that  they  are  sold  to  the  exporters,  who  usually  store  them  in 
lat^e  warehouses  preparatory  to  sacking  them  for  shipment  to  the 
United  States  or  European  countries. 
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The  ordinary'method  of  drying  cacao  is  by  means  of  the  heat  of  the 
sun  striking  upon  wooden  floors.  Where  a  targe  extent  of  cacao  is 
under  cultivation,  say  where  500  or  more  bags  are  produced  per 
annum,  it  is  not  advisable  to  depend  entirely  upon  sun  heat  for  drying 
and  curing  the  product,  bo  the  lai^e  producers  generally  use  the  hot- 
blast  method.  The  greater  portion,  however,  is  sun-dried  in  the  pro- 
ducing countries  by  apparatus  of  various  forms,  the  most  common 
being  the  level  wooden  floor  with  movable  roof  to  protect  the  drying 
beans  in  case  of  rain. 

The  first  thing  an  operator  attends  to  when  starting  to  dry  a  batch 
of  cacao  is  to  see  that  his  floors  are  thoroughly  dry,  and  to  insure  this 
they  are  usually  exposed  to  the  hot  sun  for  some  days  before  the  wet 
cacao  is  placed  upon  them.  The  next  step  is  to  remove  the  wet  cacao 
beans  from  Uie  "sweat  boxes"  and  place  them  upon  the  drying  floor, 
opportunity  being  taken  to  get  the  picking  or  cleaning  of  tbe  beans 
completed  as  soon  as  possible  by  assembling  all  available  hands  for 
this  purpose.  Cleaning  consists  in  r^noving  all  diseased  or  imma- 
ture beans,  the  removal  of  the  placentas  to  which  the  beans  are 
attached  when  inside  the  pod,  and  the  removal  of  pieces  of  pods  or 
other  refuse  gathered  in  transit  from  the  fields. 

The  drying  hands  now  cover  the  floor  with  a  layer  of  the  wet  beans 
between  3  and  4  inches  deep,  this  thickness  being  necessary  in  dry 
weather  to  prevent  too  rapid  drying;  in  wet  weather  a  thinner  layer 
is  used.  The  duties  of  the  drying  staff  during  the  first  two  days  is 
to  turn  the  cacao  lying  upon  the  floor  evenly  and  frequently,  so 
that  all  the  beans  may  have  the  same  amount  of  exposure.  This  is 
effected  by  the  men  walking  barefooted  in  straight  lines  from  end  to 
end,  using  their  feet  alternately  to  throw  the  cacao  into  small  ridges 
between  their  two  feet,  each  man  taking  half  of  the  previously  made 
ridge,  right  and  left,  to  form  the  new  ridge  he  leaves.  When  this 
operation  is  well  done  it  is  very  effective,  and  every  bean  gets  an 
equal  amount  of  exposure.  Perfect  cleanliness  is  maintained  by  the 
managers,  and  the  feet  of  the  men  are  frequently  washed.  There  is, 
however,  no  contact  whatever  between  the  part  of  the  bean  con- 
sumed and  the  feet  of  the  laborers,  as  the  whole  skin  of  the  bean 
comes  off  in  the  roasting  process  which  it  undergoes  previous  to  being 
made  into  any  of  the  forms  to  which  manufacturers  devote  it. 

Next  comes  the  operation  commonly  known  as  "dancing."  The 
cacao  is  shoveled  together  into  heaps  of  about  two  barrels  each  at 
suitable  distances  from  each  other,  and  workmen  of  light  build  are 
chosen  for  dancing,  who  usually  weigh  not  more  than  112  to  130 
pounds.  These  men  tread  or  dance  on  the  top  of  the  heap  bare- 
footed as  before,  whfle  women  and  children  sitting  around  the  base 
throw  up  the  beans  as  fast  as  they  are  thrown  down  by  the  dancer. 
As  the  operation  proceeds  the  appearance  of  the  beans  must  be  care- 
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fully  watched,  imtU  they  are  seen  to  assume  a  surface  like  that  of  a 
piece  of  polished  mahogany.  The  heap  is  then  opened  out  and  the 
drying  allowed  to  proceed  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  following  day 
the  heaps  are  again  danced,  opened  out  thinly  on  the  floors,  and 
allowed  four  or  five  hoiu^  of  continuous  sun  heat,  which,  by  rapidly 
drying  the  extenor  and  interior,  tends  to  fix  the  polish  upon  the  skin 
of  the  bean. 

As  to  the  method  of  manufacturing  chocolate  from  the  cacao  beans 
in  the  countries  of  their  origin  that  which  usuolly  obta  ins  is  as  follows  : 
The  first  process  is  to  roast  the  beans  in  a  cyhader  over  a  slow  fire, 
until  they  assume  a  fine  brown  color,  but  not  to  heat  them  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  bum  them,  or  to  destroy  the  essential  oil  which  they  con- 
tain. Cocao  beans  once  burnt  or  scorched  can  never  make  a  cup  of 
first-class  chocolate.  When  browned  sufiiciently,  the  testa,  or  skin, 
easily  separates  from  the  inner  portion  of  the  seed,  and  ca  n  be  cracked 
off  and  fanned  away  as  soon  as  the  beans  are  cool  enough  to  handle. 
The  beans  must  be  ground  quickly  after  roasting,  otherwise  the  cacao 
soon  loses  its  flavor  and  aroma.  The  grinding  is  done  by  placing  the 
"nibs" — as  the  beans  are  called  after  being  roasted — upon  a  clean 
piece  of  freestone  about  2  feet  square,  perfectly  smooth,  and  another 
stone,  somewhat  rounded,  is  used  as  a  grinder.  The  beans  are  thus 
mashed  and  rubbed  until  they  are  reduced  to  a  paste,  the  fat  they 
contain  assisting  the  operation,  and  the  grinding  being  continued 
until  the  paste  becomes  perfectly  smooth  and  even.  If  sweet  choco- 
late is  desired,  sugar  is  added  and  ground  up  with  the  paste.  If  un- 
sweetened is  wanted,  nothing  further  is  to  be  done  except  to  make  up 
the  paste  into  the  form  and  size  desired,  generally  in  small  blocks, 
rolls,  or  balls.  These  are  then  allowed  to  set  or  harden,  which  they 
do  in  a  few  hours  time  in  dry  weather,  and  the  product  is  then  ready 
to  be  used.  Occasionally  some  flavoring,  such  as  vanilla,  nutmeg, 
cinnamon,  or  other  spices  are  added,  but  to  the  real  lover  oí  choco- 
late nothing  equals  the  flavor  of  virgin  cacao  when  properly  prepared, 
and  other  added  substances  are  merely  adulterations. 

Of  course  the  primitive  method  of  manufacture  described  above  is 
not  practiced  in  the  great  factories  to  be  found  in  the  United  States 
and  Europe.  But  in  all  the  processos  used,  however  complicated 
and  costly  the  machiner}'  may  be,  the  principles  are  just  the  same. 
Upon  their  arrival  at  the  factory  the  beans  are  usuaUy  blended  to 
get  the  best  results,  they  are  roasted,  crushed,  ground  to  the  fineness 
of  flour,  and  by  this  reduction  process  become  a  thick,  viscous  liquid^ 
owing  to  the  presence  in  the  beans  of  the  fat,  or  "cocoa  butter"  as 
it  is  usuaUy  called.  Up  to  this  point  aU  products  of  cacao  are  about 
the  same.  But  if  the  product  wo  know  as  "cocoa"  is  desired,  this 
paste  ia  placed  between  sheets  of  fino  cloth  and  then  put  into  presses 
and  the  fat  or  "butter"  expressed  from  the  mass.     After  the  butter 
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¡3  thus  extracted  tho  cacao  can  be  dried  and  reduced  to  a  powdered 
form.  In  other  words,  chocolate  is  cacao  with  the  fat  left  in,  while 
cocoa  is  cacao  with  tho  fat  extracted.  Both  preparations  have 
stimulating  and  nutritive  qualities.  The  stimulating  quality  is  due 
to  the  presence  of  the  alkaloid  called  theohromin,  almost  the  same 
as  caffein,  the  active  principle  of  coiFoe.  The  nutritive  value,  which 
makes  a  food  as  well  as  a  drink  of  chocolate,  is  due  to  the  oUs  and 
vegetable  ingredients  of  the  cacao  bean.  In  a  cup  of  chocolate  made 
from  the  pure  product  all  the  nutritive  factors  are  retained. 

Some  idea  of  the  popularity  of  chocolate  as  a  food  and  drink  may 
be  had  when  recent  statistics  show  that  the  world's  consumption  of 
cacao  during  the  year  1913  amounted  to  251,582  long  tons.  During 
the  first  five  months  of  1914  the  total  consumption  amounted  to 
134.549  long  tons,  being  17,150  tons  more  than  that  consumed  in 
the  corresponding  period  of  1913.  In  the  production  for  1913,  in 
American  countries,  Ecuador  ranked  first  with  nearly  40,000  tons, 
Brazil  second  with  nearly  30,000,  Trinidad  third  with  nearly  22,000, 
and  Venezuela  fourth  with  over  15,000  tons.  In  point  of  consump- 
tion tiio  United  States  ranked  first,  Germany  second,  Holland  third, 
franco  fourth,  and  England  fifth. 
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NATUIÎ  E  seems  to  be  endeavoring  to  keep  pace  with  the  neces- 
sities of  man  by  yielding  annually  lai^er  quantities  of  cer- 
tain crude  products.  Petroleum  in  one  fonn  or  another 
now  enters  extensively  into  the  economic  development  of 
practically  all  nations,  and  it  is  fortunate  indeed  that  mother  earth 
continues  to  meet  the  demand.  Never  before  bas  man  consumed 
such  vast  quantities  of  petroleum;  never  before  have  things  made 
from  it  been  so  numerous;  and  never  has  the  output  been  so 
abundant. 

In  the  United  States  the  increase  in  petroleum  production  during 
the  year  just  closed  was  13  per  cent  over  the  previous  record-breaking 
year,  when  the  country's  output  reached  248,446,230  barrels,  of  42 
gallons  each.  The  year  1914,  however,  surpasses  all  others,  and  the 
total  yield  is  announced  at  292,000,000  barrels. 

It  is  difficult  or  even  impossible  to  conceive  of  such  a  vast  quantity 
of  oil.  Assuming  that  each  barrel  is  approximately  3  feet  long,  and 
that  such  a  thing  as  placing  them,  end  to  end  were  possible,  we  would 
have  more  than  enough  to  extend  six  times  around  the  earth  at  the 
Equator — and  this  vast  array  the  production  of  only  one  country. 

Ever  since  the  time  of  Pharaoh  men  have  sought  from  the  bowels 
of  the  earth  the  strange  substances  known  to-day  as  gas,  petroleum, 
and  asphaltum — all  more  or  less  related.  In  the  early  days  the  three 
products  were  grouped  under  the  name  of  bitumen,  and  historians 
tell  us  that  strange  caravans  transported  it  from  the  Dead  Sea  to 
workmen  on  the  monuments  in  Egypt;  and  the  "slime"  that  ce- 
mented the  Tower  of  Babel  is  believed  to  have  been  closely  akin  to 
the  substance  we  use  at  present  on  our  streets  and  highwaj^,  which 
we  call  asphalt.  Whatever  it  may  be  termed,  it  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  the  countries  lying  north  of  the  Equator  have  heretofore 
supplied  the  world  with  its  lai^est  quantities,  whether  it  be  in  the 
form  of  gas,  petroleum,  or  asphalt.  To-diiy  investigations  and  pro- 
duction in  various  couutries  south  of  the  Equator  are  showing  sur- 
prising results,  and  ere  long  larger  quantities  of  petroleum  and  its 
products  will  come  from  that  section  of  the  world. 

The  petroleum  wclla  of  southern  Argentina,  notably  those  at 
Comodoro  Rivadavia,  have  been  producing  large  quantities  of  oil; 
and  recent  inrcst^ations  by  Dr.  Guido  Bonarelli.  s  woU-known  Gov- 
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enunent  geologist,  show  very  clearly  that  north  Argentina  atso  has 
latent  possibilities  of  oil  production  on  a  lai^e  scale.  These  oil  veins 
are  shown  by  data  collected  and  by  maps  prepared  by  the  authority 
above  cited,  and  indicate  a  vast  oil  section  extending  northward  from 
Tucuman  along  the  San  Francisco  River  to  Oran  and  beyond.  Other 
scientistâ,  English  and  American,  who  carried  investigations  farther 
northward  through  Bolivia,  confirm  in  general  terms  a  continuation 
of  oil-bearing  strata.  Indeed,  the  reports  say  that  it  ia  beUeved  the 
petroleum  zone  extends  through  Bolivia,  Brazil  and  possibly  all  the 
way  to  the  Orinoco,     We  quote  from  one  of  the  reports: 

The  geological  fonnatíon  ia  such  as  to  lead  to  the  belief  tliat  this  is  the  taigeet  Iinowa 
oil  ñeld  in  the  world.  •  "  "  The  dips  and  Btrikcfl  generally  show  condderable 
iioUonnity,  and  indicate  that  the  oil  strata  is  probably  from  400  to  500  meten  (],300 
to  1,600  feet)  deep  and  in  great  abundance.  The  connection  is  along  the  Oran- 
IiOdesma  branch  of  the  North  Central  Argentine  Railway,  whose  rail  head  ia  at  pres- 
ent at  Embarcación,  and  will  eventually  reach  Yacuiba,  on  the  Bolivian  frontier. 
*  *  *  Four  boring  machinée  have  been  sent  to  Manduiti,  and  60,000  hectares 
labout  148,300  aeree)  of  oil-bearing  lands  have  been  acquired  in  the  Province  of 
A  zero,  Bolivia. 

The  oil  fields  of  Mexico,  Argentina,  and  Peru  have  been  producing 
large  quantities  of  petroleum  for  years;  but  recent  international  de- 
velopments have  caused  a  more  active  interest  in  the  petroleum  out^ 
put,  inasmuch  as  coal  and  its  delivery  have  become  questions  of 
considerable  \mcertainty.  Oil  has,  therefore,  to  some  extent  re- 
placed other  fuel  in  numerous  industries,  especially  on  railways  and 
steamships. 

Teats  were  recently  conducted  near  Buenos  Aires  on  a  250-horee- 
power  locomotive  to  ascertain  the  relative  merits  of  the  two  fuels. 
in  eight  hours  thero  were  consumed  1,650  pounds  of  petroleum  as 
against  2,430  pounds  of  coal.  The  latter  dehvered  in  Buenos  Aires 
in  normal  times  from  Cardia  costs  approximately  $S  to  $8.50  a 
ton,  the  price  having  been  practically  doubled  during  the  last  20 
years.  At  the  price  named  the  economy  of  oil  over  coal  is  vari- 
ously estimated  to  bo  from  20  to  30  per  cent;  and  in  view  of  these 
facta  the  port  and  railway  officials  at  Buenos  Aires  have  extensively 
adopted  oil  for  fuel  purposes. 

The  companies  in  various  sections  of  the  world  that  have  heietofore 
suppUed  Argentina's  importations  of  about  4,000,000  tons  of  coal 
annually,  must  therofore  consider  the  new  factor  that  now  enters 
more  extensively  into  the  economic  development  thioughout  tlie 
Kepublic.  Argentina  has  no  coal,  but  her  oil  wells  are  pouring  out 
a  stronger  and  ever  increasing  stream  of  petroleum,  which  is  growing 
m  general  use.  The  Buenos  Aires  (îroat  Southern  Railway  has 
found  that  near  one  of  its  stations  an  old  well  is  showing  indications 
of  changing  its  output  from  water  to  petroleum.  A  few  miles  distant 
from  this  station  more  oil  has  been  found,  and  it  is  said  the  authorities 
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of  the  road  believe  thiit  at  an  early  dat«  they  will  have  a  supply  of 
oil  from  local  fíelds  to  operate  many  more  of  their  locomotives.  This 
now  fuel,  it  is  believed,  can  be  produced  in  increasing  quantities  for 
about  $10,  Argentine  gold,  per  ton.  At  present  tho  Republic  does 
not  produce  sufficient  oil  for  hor  own  <'oiisumption  and  large  quantities 
are  imported.  Much  of  this  comes  from  Mexico,  and  the  total  charges 
by  the  time  it  is  upon  the  market  in  Argentina  is  approximately  SI 
per  ton  higher  than  the  local  product.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  an 
enlarged  output  from  local  weUs  would  benefit  not  only  the  producers 
but  also  the  consumers.  Three  industrial  plants  at  La  Plata  have 
recently  contracted  with  the  company  operating  some  of  the  Mexican 
fields  for  the  dehvery  of  60,000  tons  of  crude  oil  annually. 

On  the  west  coast  of  South  America  the  Peruvian  oil  fields  have 
.■îhown  eccollent  general  results,  and  net  profits  of  10  per  cent  in  some 
instances  offer  pleasing  returns  to  stockholders,  as  well  as  spur  others 
to  more  active  work  in  sinking  additional  wells. 

The  Lobitos  is  typical  of  other  fields,  most  of  which  extend  for 
miles  along  the  coast  of  the  Pacific,  These  wells,  however,  do  not 
supply  a  sufficient  quantity  of  crude  oil  to  meet  the  demand,  which, 
as  in  other  sections  of  the  continent,  has  l)oen  steadily  growing  for 
some  years.  The  same  facts  are  true  as  regards  the  distilled  product, 
while  a  market  for  the  so-called  residue  is  also  active.  In  1912  the 
Lobitos  fields  yielded  78,273  metric  tons  of  crude  oil,  or  an  increase 
of  26,000  tons  over  the  previous  year.  In  1906  only  about  20,000 
metric  tons  were  produced.  Thogiadual  increase  is  largely  attributed 
to  the  digging  oí  deeper  wells  and  the  consequent  tapping  of  larger 
supphes.  Some  of  the  wells  gave  more  than  500  barrels  daily  for  a 
considerable  time,  finally  decreasing  to  about  100  barrels  a  day. 

GeneraUy  speaking,  tho  Peruvian  woUs  are  self-fiowing,  but  must 
eventually  bo  pumped.  They  range  in  depth  from  1,500  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  3,600  feet,  and  the  single  one  of  tho  latter  depth  required 
I  i  years  to  drill  and  the  cost  was  S50,000. 

The  recent  aimouncetncnt  that  tho  four  large  oil  companies  oper- 
ating in  Peru  have  been  merged  into  one  corporation  to  be  knoHTi 
as  the  International  Petroleum  Co.,  with  a  capital  of  $20,000,000, 
portends  more  active  <lcvclopment  of  oil  lands  throughout  the 
Ilepublic.  As  is  natural  to  suppose,  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Xew 
Jersey,  which  has  long  had  an  interest  in  the  Peruvian  fields,  plays 
an  important  rôle  in  the  new  company,  which  will,  it  i.s  said,  market 
its  oil  and  the  various  products  made  therefrom,  locally  and  abroad. 

Late  advices  from  Peru  indicate  an  active  market  for  crude  oil, 
not  only  on  railroads  and  steamships,  but  for  oil-buriiuig  motors  which 
are  being  introduced  quite  generally.  Small  towns  and  even  some  of 
the  most  modem  farms  that  heretofore  have  had  little  use  for  fuel  oil 
are  awakening  to  the  fact  that  cheaper  and  more  abundant  fuel  is 
within  their  reach. 
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Án  American  corporation  whose  headquarters  is  in  Buenos  Aires 
recently  obtained  permission  to  construct  warehouses  and  oil  tanks 
in  Bella  Vista,  a  suburb  of  Montevideo,  where  a  lai^e  supply  of 
petroleum  will  be  stored.  The  installation  is  to  cost  $150,000,  a 
fact  indicative  of  the  progressive  policy  of  the  company,  whose  busi- 
ness has  been  growing  steadily  for  several  years.  Last  year  this 
company  imported  into  Uruguay  600,000  cases  of  kerosene  and  115,- 
000  cases  of  naphtha,  the  distribution  of  which  was  handled  by  no 
fewer  than  30  agencies  established  in  as  many  leading  business  and 
agricultural  centers  of  the  country. 

In  Venezuela  coal  and  oil  experts  have  been  active  in  prospecting 
for  both  products.  One  of  the  companies,  whose  home  is  in  Phila- 
delphia, struck  oil  near  Lake  Maracaibo  and  the  well  is  producing  a 
Row  of  about  10  barrels  a  day;  this  well  is  not  quite  400  feet  deep. 
The  finding  of  oil  has  had  a  stimulating  effect  on  the  two  other  com- 
panies prospecting  in  Venezuela.  One  of  theee  Kngtbh  corporations 
is  said  to  be  capitalized  at  half  a  milhon  dollars  and  to  have  grants 
for  exploiting  oil  over  3,000  square  miles  of  territory.  This  com- 
pany, like  both  of  the  others,  has  its  local  office  at  Maracaibo. 

The  oil  fields  of  Colombia  are  near  the  important  seaports  of 
Barranquilla  and  Cartagena.  Engineers  have  estimated  that  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  oil  is  within  reach  to  supply  a  large  portion 
of  the  demand  of  steamers  passing  through  the  Panama  Canal; 
and  as  the  field  lies  near  the  ocean  crossroads  that  is  destined  to 
be  more  and  more  active,  the  efforts  of  the  companies  to  find  greater 
supplies  of  oil  will  doubtless  be  redoubled.  In  addition  to  oil  the 
investigators  have  penetrated  into  what  seems  to  be  an  enormous 
supply  of  natural  gas.  No  use  has  yet  been  made  of  this  gas,  but  it 
is  proposed  to  pipe  it  to  Barranquilla  where  it  can  be  used  for  all 
commercial  and  industrial  purposes. 

The  petroleum  from  the  Colombian  deposits  is  of  fair  quality,  and 
at  an  exposition  held  at  Bogota  in  1910  it  received  first  prize  over 
oil  from  a  number  of  other  countries.  A  refinery  has  been  estab- 
lished at  Tobara  for  the  making  of  gasoline,  benzine,  para^n,  and 
other  by-products  of  petroleum,  most  of  which  find  a  ready  sale  in 
various  parts  of  the  Republic. 

Some  geologists  believe  that  the  great  Ikíexican  oil  belt,  extending 
along  the  Gulf  coastal  plain  from  the  State  of  Tamaulipas  to  Cam- 
peche continues  still  farther  southward  through  Central  America. 
In  several  of  the  latter  Bepubltcs  oil  has  been  found  in  numerous 
places.  In  Honduras  a  few  months  ago  local  business  men  raised 
$40,000  and  established  the  Honduras  Oil  Co.,  which  has  the  exclu- 
sive right  to  investigate  and  exploit  6,000  square  miles  of  territory. 
The  indications  are  most  noticeable  at  Guare,  about  66  miles  south 
of  Puerto  Cortez  and  36  miles  from  the  present  railhead  of  the 
National  Railway.  , .  , 
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In  Costa  Kica  coal  and  oil  have  been  found  in  the  region  known 
as  Tulamanca,  end  most  of  the  deposits  are  only  a  few  miles  from 
the  Caribbean  coast.  Costa  Rica,  now  under  the  rule  of  one  of  the 
world's  youngest  and  most  progressive  Presidents,  b  destined  to 
develop  and  exploit  both  coal  and  oil  to  a  greater  extent  than  ever 
before  in  her  history. 

Mexico,  as  every  one  knows,  furnishes  a  remarkable  record  of  oil 
development.  Eight  years  ago  the  several  districts  of  that  country 
sent  to  the  world  about  1,000,000  barrels  of  petroleum.  Since  that 
date  the  output  has  increased  each  year,  and  by  1913  over  25,000,000 
barrels  of  oil  were  produced.  Most  of  this  product  is  not  of  the 
grade  found,  say,  in  Pennsylvania,  but  there  are  certain  fields  where, 
were  they  worked,  a  splendid  grade  could  be  produced.  Mexican 
oil,  however,  finds  a  market  all  over  the  world  and  the  different 
products  of  its  refineries  and  factories  are  quite  numerous.  The 
residue  of  some  of  the  oils  is  converted  into  asphalt  for  street  paving 
and  often  sells  for  $40  per  ton  in  Mexico  City. 

On  some  of  the  railways  of  the  United  States  oil  fuel  has  been  in 
use  a  number  of  years;  in  Mexico,  as  everyone  knows  who  is  familiar 
with  transportation  there,  oil-burning  locomotives  are  in  general  use 
on  many  of  the  railways;  numerous  railroads  and  many  steamships 
of  the  West  coast  of  South  America  have  been  burning  oil  as  motive 
power,  notably  the  Antofagasta  line,  the  nitrate  roads,  etc.;  on 
express  trains  of  the  Great  Eastern  Railway  of  England  oil  fuel  has 
become  quite  well  established;  Ai^entina's  railroads  are  using  it 
extensively;  many  freight  and  passenger  vessels  and  also  warships 
are  propelled  by  the  newer  fuel;  the  new  gateway  at  Panama  has 
just  passed  its  first  two  oil-burning  ships,  both  equipped  with  12- 
cylinder  oil  engines.  One  proceeded  westward,  the  other  eastward; 
but  before  doing  so  the  great  petroleum  tanks  at  Balboa  supplied 
these  ocean  travelers  with  3,000  barrels  of  petroleum  fuel.  This 
new  fuel  long  ago  passed  the  experimental  stage  and  we  may  con- 
fidently expect  its  use  to  extend  to  countless  linos  of  commercial  and 
industrial  activity. 

The  world  production  of  petroleum  during  1913,  measured  in  bar- 
reb  of  42  gallons  each,  reached  the  enormous  figures  of  381,508,916 
barrcb.  Of  this  amount  the  United  States  is  credite<l  with 
248,446,230  barreb;  Russia,  60,935,482;  Mexico,  25,696,291;  Rou- 
mania,  13,554,768;  Dutch  East  Indies,  11,966,S57;  Galicia,  7,818,130; 
India,  7,500,000;  Japan,  1.942,009;  Peru,  1,857,355;  while  various 
other  countries  contributed  their  quotas  to  make  the  total  output 
for  the  year  the  largest  the  petroleum  industry  has  ever  known. 

The  products  which  come  from  petroleum  havo  vastly  multipUeil 
and  are  to  be  found  to-day  in  one  form  or  other  in  practically  every 
home  in  the  land;  the  earth  is  yielding  her  treasure  more  bountifully 
and  man  is  constantly  extending  and  broadening  its  usefulness. 
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rLNK  of  a  continuous,  thrilling,  terrifying  swoop  of  100 
miles  in  a  band  car  from  the  top  of  a  snow-clad  mountain, 
over  3  miles  high,  to  the  shore  of  a  tropical  sea!  Such  an 
axperience  causes  one  years  afterwards,  merely  upon  think- 
ing about  it,  to  catch  one's  breath  and  one's  heart  to  miss  a  beat 
or  two. 

But  it  is  impossible,  do  I  hear  you  say  Î  Just  a  moment,  while  I 
quote  you  a  few,  a  very  few,  factd  and  figures.  The  Oroya  Railway 
(El  Ferrocarril  Central  del  Peru)  is  a  monument  to  the  genius  of 
Henry  Mei^s,  an  American,  or,  rather,  I  should  say,  a  United-States- 
of-North-American,  for  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere  the  term  "Ameri- 
cano" is  not  very  definite,  and  we  usually  find  ourselves  indexed 
under  "N"  to  distii^bh  us  from  the  United  States  of  Colombia, 
United  Mexican  States,  etc.  Callao,  the  Pacific  terminus  of  the 
Oroya  Railway,  and  one  of  the  principal  ports  of  Peru,  is  six  days 
by  boat  south  of  Panama. 

lima,  the  "City  of  Kings,"  Peru's  capital,  is  6  miles  from  Callao, 
and  is  located  on  a  broad  tableland  about  500  feet  above  the  sea. 
The  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  will  undoubtedly  stimulate  travel 
to  South  America,  and  of  all  parts  of  the  continent  Peru  is  wonder- 
fully rich  in  natural  wonders  and  historical  bac^round. 

The  Oroya  Railway  was  begun  in  1869.  Beginning  at  Callao  it 
climbs  steadily  to  an  elevation  of  15,665  feet  above  sea  level,  where 
the  divide  is  crossed  through  the  Galera  tunnel,  at  mile  106.  The 
Morococha  branch  rises  to  elevation  15,865  feet— the  highest  point 
reached  by  any  railroad  in  the  world.  At  Oroya,  mile  138,  the  road 
divides,  one  branch  going  north  to  the  famous  Cerro  de  Pasco  copper 
mines,  the  other  SO  miles  south  to  Huancayo,  with  a  projected 
extension  to  Cuzco,  the  old  Inca  capital,  which  has  had  rail  connec- 
tion with  the  sea  at  Moliendo  for  several  years.  Another  branch, 
about  300  miles  long,  is  under  construction  down  the  eastern  slope 
of  the  Andes  to  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Ucayah  River,  one  of 
the  important  upper  tributaries  of  the  Amazon. 

The  Oroya  road  is  not  only  the  highest  in  the  world,  but  there  is 
no  other  which  lifts  its  breathless  passengers  to  any  such  altitude  in 
such  an  appallingly  short  distance.  To  climb  as  the  Oroya  chmbs, 
a  Hudson  River  train  leaving  New  York  City  woul<[  have  to  ascend, 
half  an  hour  before  it  reached  Albany,  a  distance  1 ,000  feet  greater 

■  Bj  ianiM  U<irdoti  SImm,  U.  S.  A.    Lala  Asskiltinl  linglnMr,  tBnaru  Canal . 
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than  that  from  sea  level  to  the  summit  of  Pikes  Peak.^  The  daily 
passenger  train  leaves  Callao  in  the  forenoon  and  reaches  Oroya 
late  in  the  afternoon.  As  there  are  no  night  trains  on  account  of  the 
great  danger  of  rocks  falling  down  on  the  track,  the  round  trip  ordi- 
narily requires  two  days.  Since  there  is  a  continuous  down  grade 
from  the  Galera  tunnel  to  the  sea,  an  opportunity  is  offered  for  the 
most  unique  hand-car  ride  in  the  world. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  general  manager  of  the  line  we  were 
afforded  exceptional  facilities  for  making  the  trip.  His  private 
car  was  attached  to  the  evening  train  for  Chosica,  a  fashionable  resort 
about  35  miles  out  of  Lima,  at  an  elevation  of  about  2,800  feet.  For 
an  hour  or  so  we  wound  through  a  wide  irrigated  valley,  fat  and 
prosperous  looking,  with  plantations  of  sugar  cane  and  cotton  fenced 
in  by  mud  walls,  the  roofs  of  a  hacienda  showing  now  and  then  over  the 
green.  Beyond  that  the  bare  brown  mountains — high  enough,  it 
seemed,  yet  really  no  more  than  foothiUs — shut  in  and  shouldered 
upward,  tier  on  tier  behind  each  other,  yellow  and  terra  cotta  and 
tawny  brown,  occasionally  flashing  through  a  slit  in  their  flanks  the 
snowy  shoulders  of  peaks  miles  and  miles  away,  to  which  we  were  to 
climb.  At  Chosica  our  car  was  sidetracked  for  the  night,  dinner  was 
served  aboard,  and  we  turned  in  to  be  ready  for  an  early  start  the 
next  morning. 

About  4  a.  m.  we  were  awakened  by  our  car  being  picked  up  by  the 
morning  freight,  whose  schedule  hul  been  advanced  several  hours 
for  our  special  benefit.  The  real  climb  now  began.  The  broad  val- 
ley soon  narrowed,  the  naked  rocks  closed  in,  and  we  were  fairly  in 
the  canyon  of  the  Kio  Kimac.  Twelve  miles  out  of  Chosica  an  eleva- 
tion  of  S,000  feet  was  reached  at  San  Bartolomé.  Here  is  the  first 
switchback,  Meiggs's  original  device,  which  enables  a  train  to  zigzag 
up  the  face  of  a  canyon  wall  without  resorting  to  abnormally  hcav^* 
grades  and  rack  and  cog  systems. 

At  Maiucana,  7,700  feet  above  the  sea,  the  hand  car,  which  was  to 
be  our  means  of  descending,  was  trailed  on  behind.  Our  Indian  cook 
now  brought  in  coffee,  prepared  in  the  Peruvian  style,  which  was 
very  acceptable,  as  the  air  was  quite  chill.  Then  the  climb  continued 
over  spider-web  bridges,  more  switchbacks,  and  numerous  tunnels, 
the  tunnels  of  the  Infernillo  (liittle  Hell)  opening  at  either  end  of  a 
bridge  spanning  a  chasm  over  1,000  feet  deep.  As  the  train  wound 
and  creaked  along  the  forehead  of  the  mountain  one  could  look  down 
on  the  roofs  of  villages  miles  below,  ant  people  and  ant  donkey  trains, 
and  the  multitudinous  little  fields  fenced  in  with  thick  mud  walls, 
which  made  the  valley  floor  a  gigantic  waffle  iron.  Above  them,  on  a 
level  with  one's  eyes,  and  up  and  up,  seemingly  to  the  very  top  of  some 
of  the  mountains,  were  the  old  terraced  fields  of  the  ancient  Incas, 
graee-grown  now  with  the  turf  of  centuries.     The  old  lerraces  are 
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mostly  in  disuse  now,  but  the  ñelds  and  groves  of  the  lower  levels  still 
use  some  of  the  old  irrigation  troughs.  They  were  cut  in  the  rocks 
by  a  people  who  knew  neither  cement  nor  iron  pipe,  but  they  ioUow 
the  contours  as  though  plotted  with  a  transit.  Sometimes,  as  the  cars 
creep  along  a  canyon  wall  halfway  to  the  top,  one  can  follow  the 
silvery  ribbon  of  water  for  miles  along  the  face  of  the  yellow  rock. 

More  bridges,  more  switchbacks,  and  ever  the  air  grows  clearer  and 
thinner  and  colder.  The  fields  and  gardens  are  gone  now,  the  bleak 
table-land  country  appears,  and  people  whose  hearts  or  nerves  are 
bothersome  would  begin  to  have  soroche.  Below  crawled  burros 
and  llama  trains  carrying  silver  and  copper  ore.  At  Casapalca, 
13,600  foot,  is  the  big  smelter  of  this  neighborhood.  Here  was  a  mud 
corral  full  of  llamas,  those  absurd-looking  animals,  seemingly  a  cross 
between  a  sheep,  a  camel,  and  an  ostrich,  which  viewed  the  noisy 
industry  with  their  look  of  timorous  disdain. 

Fourteen  thousand — the  chimneys  of  Casapalca's  smelters  were 
pins  stuck  m  the  carpet  of  the  valley  miles  below — 15,000 — 600  more, 
and  the  train  climbed  up  and  over,  and  rested  on  the  top  of  the 
cold,  wind-swept,  Andean  roof.  All  about  were  peaks  and  blankets 
of  snow.  One  rose  painstakingly  and  walked  with  care.  Fifteen 
thousand  feet  is  a  good  bit  of  a  jump  to  take  before  breakfast.  Behind 
the  station  Mount  Meiggs  climbs  up  another  2,000  feet,  whence, 
through  air  so  crystaUino  that  one  might  fancy  one  could  walk  to  the 
summit  in  half  an  hour,  it  looks  down  on  both  sides  of  the  divide.  To 
the  west  is  the  long  descent,  to  the  east  the  chilly  plateaus  and  snow 
valleys  of  the  Andean  treasure  land. 

It  was  now  noon,  and,  in  spite  of  the  unaccustomed  altitude,  we 
ato  a  hearty  Peruvian  breakfast,  consisting  of  soup,  salad,  several 
meat  courses,  vegetables,  wijio,  and  fresh  strawberries  and  cream. 
Ijea\ñng  the  general  manager's  car  to  be  brought  back  hy  the  next 
down  train,  wo  transferred  to  the  band  car  and  pushed  off.  The 
exporiencea  of  the  next  four  hours  are  too  kaleidoscopic  for  accurate 
or  detailed  description.  We  started  amid  snow  and  ice,  bundled  uj» 
in  sweaters,  overcoats,  and  blankets,  and  landed  in  lemon  and  orange 
groves  four  hours  later.  Continuously  before  us  unrolled  a  grand 
panorama,  ever  changing  and  ever  more  wonderful.  Whereas  our 
train  had  painfully  toiled  upward  foot  by  foot,  we  now  seemed  to 
rush  down  a  mile  at  a  swoop.  But  two  stops  were  made  in  the  106 
miles,  once  for  a  section  gang  repairing  track  in  a  tunnel,  and  again  to 
l«t  the  up-passenger  train  by.  Cioing  at  breakneck  speed,  our  hand  car 
rushed  out  of  one  black  tunnel,  across  a  swaying  bridge  strung  over 
the  chasm  of  the  Rio  Rimac,  and  into  the  darkness  of  another  ttnuiel 
cut  out  of  the  sheer  face  of  the  cliff.  As  we  careened  across  the 
Infiernillo  bridge,  one  of  our  party  aptly  described  his  impressions  as 
a  "  flash  of  daylight  accompanied  by  a  sinking  of  the  heart." 
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In  all  we  rushed  through  47  tunnels,  crossed  a  dozen  flimsv-looking 
bridges,  and  slowed  down  for  eight  switchbacks.  The  fastest  kilo- 
meter was  made  in  56  seconds  (about  40  mites  per  hour),  and  the 
fastest  single  stretch  of  27  kilometers  in  29  minutes  (about  35  miles 
[)er  hour).  When  one  considers  the  steeji  grades  and  the  sharp 
curves  necessarj'  to  get  a  railroad  through  such  a  canyon,  the  fact 
that  our  tight  hand  car,  traveling  at  such  a  S|>eed  and  controlled  only 
by  a  hand  brake,  stayed  on  the  rails,  is  the  best  evidence  in  the  world 
of  the  excellent  construction  of  the  line  and  of  the  vigilance  of  the 
maintenance  force.  During  our  tour  of  South  America  we  had 
many  strange  and  interesting  experiences,  but  none  for  novelty, 
thrill,  and  magnificence  to  compare  with  the  hand-car  coast  down  the 
Oroya  Railway. 


RECEPTION  OF  THE  DOMIN- 
ICAN MINISTER 


PRESIDENT  WOODROW  WILSOX  offioiaUy  received  Seùor 
Dr.  Enrique  Jiménez,  the  newly  accredited  Envoy  Extraor- 
dinary and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic, on  Tuesday,  January  5, 1015.  The  reception  took  place 
at  the  White  House.  In  presenting  his  credentials,  the  Minister 
maile  particular  reference  to  the  friendly  relations  and  sympathetic 
cooperation  existing  between  the  two  countries,  and  the  President 
responded  in  a  similar  spirit. 

Dr.  Jiménez  is  one  of  the  prominent  men  of  his  country-.  He  has 
had  an  interesting  career,  and  has  ser\ed  in  important  public  posi- 
tions. While  vice  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  l!ti;j,  he 
visited  Washington  with  other  distinguished  gentlemen  from  that 
rountry.  The  new  minister  comes  from  one  of  the  leading  families 
of  the  Dominican  Re]>ubhc,  and  is  a  nephew  of  Señor  l>r.  Juan 
Y.  Jiménez,  the  President  of  the  nation. 

In  presenting  his  letters  of  credence,  Dr.  Jiménez  said: 
I  have  the  honor  to  place  in  yoiir  hwids  lhe  aulograph  lelter  of  the  President  of  the 
Dmninioui  Republic  which  accrcdilB  me  a?  hi»  Knvoy  Kxtraordinary  and  Miniater 
Plenipotentiaiy  neat  the  Government  ol  Your  Kieellency.  Il  alw>  devolve,-  upon  me 
U)  deliver  to  you  the  letter  of  recall  of  my  worthy  predeceiwor,  Señor  Don  Eduatdo 
Soler. 

In  the  International  American  movement  Washington's  great  country  baa  exer- 
cised powerful  infliieuci!  oa  the  moral  ana  physical  development  of  the  jMung  Latin 
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American  Republice  and  has  widely  sown  the  principlps  of  democracy  over  Central 
and  South  America. 

It  is  trae  that  many  of  those  Republics,  notn-ithstanding  thoir  vbbI  arra  and  won- 
derfiil  national  resoureee,  have  heen  too  glow  in  their  advance,  bj  reason,  no  donht, 
of  educational  circumetancee  that  cannot  be  easily  overcome. 

The  Dominican  Republic  since  it  was  bom  toa  life  of  independence  has  heen  unable 
wholly  to  escape  t h oae  circumstances,  and  we  have  seen  it  undergo  a  period  of  terrible 
coovnlBiona,  cBiutcd  bv  an  incessant  state  ol  fratricidal  war  that  has  checked  its 
prt^eaa. 

A  transformation,  however,  has  just  taken  place  there,  fraught  with  greater  pntmb'e 
than  has  ever  been  known.  That  is  to  say,  popular  elections  liave  been  held  in  which 
the  will  of  the  Dominican  people  has  been  freely  voiced,  and  have  resulted  in  tlie 
election  ol  citizen  Juan  Y.  Jiménez,  whose  ai^piration  lo  establish  ci\il  ^vernment 
in  lhe  Republic  hat  already  been  demonstrated. 

Thus  is  a  new  era  of  sound  government  and  progrese  launched  under  so  promising 
auspices  in  my  country,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  intelligence  and  good  nature  of 
the  Dominican  people  will  improve  this  more  than  propitious  opportunity  lo  demon- 
strate that  it  is  not  lacking  the  faculty  of  self-^vemmenl. 

President  Jiménez  trasts  and  expecte,  Honorable  Mr.  President,  that  the  relations 
between  your  Government  and  that  of  the  Dominican  Republic,  growing  every  day 
in  closeness  and  cordiality,  will  be  a  source  of  salutary  teachings,  and  will  bountifully 
and  effectively  spur  on  the  Dominican  people  to  develop  their  material  wealth  and 
freely  to  broaden  their  moral  and  intellectual  fields.  And  nothing  can  be  more 
welcome  tome  than  the  office  of  medium  in  those  relations  of  mutual  respect  and  frank 
and  true  friendship,  lo  which  I  shall  devote  my  modest  ability  and  best  efforU. 

In  expressing  to  you,  Mr.  President,  my  personal  sympathies  and  deepest  respect, 
may  1  be  permitted  to  present  to  you,  with  mine,  the  greetings  and  wishes  of  President 
Jiménez  for  your  peraonal  happiness  and  for  the  aggrandizement  and  prosperity  of  the 
Government  and  people  of  the  United  Stales? 

The  Presidentrepliedtothe  remarks  of  the  new  minister  as  follows: 

Mr.  Minister:  I  receive  with  sincere  satisfaction  from  your  hands  the  letter  whereb>' 
you  are  accredite<t  as  Envoy  ExtisOTdinaiy  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  tlio 
Dominican  Republic,  near  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  I  accept  also  the 
letter  by  which  your  predecessor,  whose  stay  among  us  is  pleaaantly  remembered,  i.t 
recalled. 

The  friendly  and  disinterested  good  offices  which  the  Government  of  iho  Uniteil 
States  has  exercised  for  the  removal  ol  i-auscs  of  internal  disturbance  and  insiabiliiy 
in  the  Dominican  Republic,  and  the  assistance  which  it  has  unselfishly  given  toward 
the  development  of  the  Republic's  resources  and  a  reorganization  of  its  ñnancial 
syBtem,  are  too  well  known  to  you  to  need  recital.  If  these  efforts  have  contributed 
toward  the  establishment  of  a  government  on  a  constitutional  baais,  by  the  free  vote 
of  the  people,  we  are  highly  gratified. 

I  sincerely  appreciate  the  friendly  sentiments  wbi<h  you  express  lo  me  on  Ulialf 
of  your  Preeideiit,  It  is  ray  hope  that  by  a  just  and  enlighlene^l  adminisiration  he 
will  convince  the  Dominit-an  people  that  it  is  in  well-regulated  government  based  on 
law  and  order  that  their  true  interests  lie,  and  that  under  his  administration  the 
Dominican  Republic  may  take  its  rightful  place  among  the  law-Bhi<liug  and  progres- 
sive countries  oí  the  world.  To  this  beneficial  end  the  Government  of  the  I'liited 
States  will  be  happy  to  continue  to  give,  if  oeejied,  ito  counsel  and  cooperation, 

I  ask  you  to  convey  to  President  Jiménez  my  best  wiHbes  for  his  personal  weltiirc 
and  for  a  successful  administration,  a:id  to  accept  for  yourself  my  thanks  for  your  own 
good  wishes. 


D,„i,„db,Goo<^le 
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The  growth  of  Pan  American  TTnity,  by  John  Bassett  Mooro,  in  The 
Independent  for  January  11,  1915,  is  an  hLstorical  sketch  of  the  inter- 
national relations,  chiefly  of  a  political  character,  which  have  existed 
between  the  republics  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  since  the  period 
of  the  revolution  which  established  the  independence  of  the  United 
States.  The  article  is  a  cieai  and  concise  exposition  of  the  Pan  Ameri- 
can situation  and  deals  comprehensively  with  the  various  inter- 
national conferences  and  congresses  which  have  been  lield  from  time 
to  time  with  the  object  of  promoting  peace  and  comity  between  the 
American  nations  as  well  as  for  the  purpose  of  safeguarding  their 
mutual  interests  from  the  agressions  of  other  nations  by  international 
agreements,  treaties,  etc.  Relative  to  the  effect  of  the  American 
Kevolution  on  Spain  and  her  colonial  possessions  Mr.  Moore  writes: 

The  chief  eignificance  to  Spain  of  the  American  Revolution  lay  in  the  fact  that  it 
market!  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  old  aystem  of  colonial  monopoly.  In  the 
Orient,  as  well  as  in  America,  colonies  had  been  held  by  Europea^n  nations  purely 
for  purposes  of  national  exploitation.  The  movement  for  icidependence  in  America 
indicated  the  fact  that  the  time  would  come  when,  with  the  development  of  colonial 
rcHJiirces,  dependence  would  be  succeeded  by  independence. 

He  briefly  recounts  the  events  in  Spain  growing  out  of  the  Na- 
poleonic invasion  in  ISOS,  and  the  transformation  of  the  loyali-st 
resistance  in  her  American  colonies  to  alien  domination  into  the 
movement  for  independence  and  continues: 

In  thin  struggle  theUovernmcnt  of  the  United  .Slates  maintaiuetl  a  neutral  position, 
but  the  sympathies  of  th«  people  ran  strongly  in  favor  of  the  revolutiooLst^.  At  that 
moment  every  movement  indeed  for  national  independence  naturally  maile  a  strong 
appeal  to  the  sympathies  of  the  people  of  the  United  Stales.  Of  the  ajTopathy  with 
the  revolution  in  South  America  the  principal  spokesroan  in  otu'  public  life  was  Henry 

In  1S17  a  cummiaaion  consisting  of  Gcsar  A.  Kodney,  John  Graham,  and  Thcoderii' 
Uland,  with  llonry  M.  Brackcnndgc  as  secretary,  was  sent  out  t<3  examine  into  the 
conditions  existing  in  South  America,  and  jianicularly  in  Buenos  Airi^  anil  Chile. 
The  views  of  the  commissioners,  which  in  many  roipc<'l3  differ,  were  embodied  in 
w]i»tate  reports.  These  rejwrts  were  duly  submiltetl  to  Congress,  aa  wii.-alHoa.Hp(iial 
ret>ort  from  Joel  R.  Poinsett,  who  had  acted  as  an  agent  of  the  United  States  al  Btiena< 
\itve.  The  general  t«nor  of  the  reports  was  unfavorable  to  the  recognition  of  inde- 
pendence at  that  time,  but  this  did  not  deter  Mr.  Clay  from  moving  in  lhe  IIou^-  of 
lleprotentalives  in  March,  1818,  an  appropriation  for  the  salary  of  a  minister  to  the 
i^vernment  which  had  its  seat  al  Buenos  Aires.  It  was  not,  however,  till  18l'2  that 
recognition  of  independence  began  to  be  extended  to  the  new  American  nations. 
.\gainst  such  rtvognition,  the  Spani'h  Minisler  at  Washington,  in  tlie  name  of  his 
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Government,  uolemnly  protested,  but  the  action  of  the  United  Stales  waav'indicated, 
with  his  accustomed  ability,  by  John  Quincy  Adains,  then  Secretary  ot  State,  on 
grounds  both  of  right  and  of  fact. 

In  spite  of  the  protest  of  Che  Spanish  Minister  against  the  action  of  the  United  States 
&nd  of  the  refusal  of  his  Government  for  many  years  thereafter  to  reci^nize  the  inde- 
pendence  of  its  former  colonies,  that  independence  had  become  an  irrevocable  reality. 
That  of  which  Bolivar  and  his  disciples  had  dreamed  had  come  to  pass. 

Soon  after  the  reco^ition  of  the  South  American  Governmenls  by  the  United 
States  a  situation  arose  in  which  it  became  necessary  for  the  latter  to  consider  what 
seemed  to  be  a  momentous  step  in  its  relations  with  the  countries  whose  advent  into 
the  family  of  nations  it  had  so  heartily  applauded . 

On  December  7,  1824,  Bolivar,  as  head  of  the  Republic  of  Peru,  sent  out  an  invita- 
tion to  Colombia,  Mexico,  Central  America,  the  United  Proviocea  of  the  Rio  de  la 
Plata,  Chile,  and  Brazil,  to  send  representatives  to  a  congress  at  Panama.  Subse- 
quently an  invitation  to  attend  the  conference  was  entended  to  the  United  States  by 
the  ministers  of  Colombia  and  Mexico.     •    •    • 

At  this  time  John  Quincy  Adame  was  President  of  the  United  States  and  Henry 
Clay  was  Secretarj'  of  State.  Although  they  were  careful  to  safeguard  the  neutial 
position  of  the  United  Slaten,  the  proposal  for  a  congress  met  with  their  warm  and 
enthusiastic  approval.  With  a.  long  vision  of  the  future,  they  sought  to  grasp  the 
opportunity  which  lay  before  them  1o  establish  between  the  independent  nations  of 
this  hemisphere  lhe  foundations  of  an  enduring  friendship.  "  Ilaving  heen  the  first," 
said  Adams,  "to  recognize  their  independence  and  to  sympathize  with  them,  bo  far 
as  was  compatible  with  our  neutral  duties,  in  all  their  fiiruggtes  and  sufferings  to 
acquire  it,  we  have  laid  the  foundation  of  our  future  intercourse  with  them  on  the 
broadest  principles  of  reciprocity  and  the  most  cordial  feelings  of  fraternal  friendship. 
To  extend  those  principles  to  all  our  commercial  relations  with  them,  and  to  hand 
down  that  friendship  to  future  age»,  in  congonial  to  the  highest  policy  of  tlie  Union, 
as  it  will  be  to  that  of  all  those  nation»  and  their  poslerity."  Entering  into  the  nwtter 
more  particulariy,  he  placed  the  interest  of  the  United  .Stales  in  the  congress  on  tour 
grounds:  First,  that  of  promoting  "the  principles  of  a  liberal  commercial  intercourse;" 
second,  the  adoption  of  liberal  principies  oí  maritime  law,  including  the  rule  that 
free  ships  make  free  goods,  and  the  proper  restriction  of  blockades;  third,  an  agree- 
ment between  all  the  parties  that  each  would  "guard  by  its  own  means  against  the 
establixhmeni  oí  any  future  European  colony  within  its  border»,"  as  had  already  been 
announced  in  the  message  of  Monroe;  and  fourth,  the  promotion  oí  religious  liberty. 

Animated  willi  those  liberal  iwntimenls,  the  President  nominated  to  the  Sen- 
ate Richard  I'.  Anderxon  of  Kentucky  and  John  Sergeant  of  Pennsylvania  as 
envoys  exlraordinary  and  ministers  plenipotentiary  of  the  United  State»  to  the 
Congress.     •    •    • 

In  the  end  the  nominations  of  the  President  were  conñrmed,  but  when  our  repre- 
s  reached  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  the  congress  had  adjourned.  Four  gov- 
8  were  represented  in  it,  namely,  Colombia,  ('entrai  America,  Mexico,  and 
Peru.  The  assembly  held  10  meetings,  the  last  of  which  look  place  on  July  15. 
1826.  Representai  i  ves  of  Great  Britain  and  of  the  Netherlands  were  present  on  the 
Isthmus  and,  although  they  were  not  admitted  I  o  the  congress,  no  doubt  freely  advised 
with  its  mem  hers. 

Four  agreements  were  si^ined  in  the  congress:  (I)  A  treaty  of  {lerjietual  union, 
league,  and  confederation  ;  (2j  an  en^.^aj^-ment  for  the  assembling  of  the  congress  ever>' 
two  years,  and  whilethe  war  with  S|>ain  lasted,  every  year;  (3)  a  ciinventiiin  specifying 
the  contributions  in  men,  in  ships,  and  in  mcmey,  which  the  parties  sliould  make  fur 
the  proseculiim  of  the  war  against  .STiain;  and  (4)  a  plan  for  the  nrfnniiiation  of  their 
common  force.  To  a  great  extent  these  aereenienls  related  to  the  interi'sM  which  the 
jiarties  had  us  belligerents,  but  there  were  mme  «i  the  slipulatinu»  which  had  a  fu 
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wider  scope.  Ad  attempt  wiu  made  to  egtablish  a  council  for  the  interpretation  of 
treaties  and  for  the  employmeDt  of  conciliation  and  roediatiun  in  the  eettleroent  of 
interaational  disputée.  It  woe  provided  that  all  differences  between  the  contractiug 
parties  should  be  amicably  compromised,  and  that  ¡[  this  were  not  done,  such  diflerencea 
should  be  submitted  te  the  Geiieral  AsHembly,  as  it  was  called,  for  the  formulation  oí 
an  amicable  recommendation.  In  case  of  complaints  or  injuries,  the  parlies  were  not 
to  declare  war  or  to  resiirt  to  reprisals  without  first  submitting  their  grievances  to 
the  decision  of  the  General  Assembly.  Nor  was  any  of  the  parties  te  go  te  war  against 
an  nulaider  without  soliciting  the  good  ofBces,  interposition,  and  mediation  of  the 
allies.  Any  contracting  party  violating  these  stipulations  either  by  going  to  war 
with  another  or  by  failing  te  comply  with  the  decision  of  the  General  Assembly,  was 
to  be  excluded  from  the  confederation  and  was  te  be  incapable  of  resteration, 
except  by  a  unanimous  vote.  The  contracting  parties  alio  pledged  themselves  te 
cooperate  to  prevent  colonial  settlements  within  their  borders,  and  as  suon  as  their 
boundaries  were  detennined,  mutually  to  guarantee  the  integrity  of  their  respective 


These  benevolent  pTopi)sals,  which  strongly  remind  us  of  some  that  are  put  forth 
to-day,  were  nut  destined  to  be  carried  into  effect.  The  agreements  signed  at  Panama 
were  ratified  by  one  only  of  the  contracting  parties — Colombia— and  by  Colombia 
only  in  part.  In  reality  the  conditions  at  the  time  were  such  that  elective  cooperation 
was  scarcely  possible.    "    "    • 

Numerous  confcrpnces  subsequent  to  this  are  dealt  with.  It  was 
not  until  the  conference  of  1889,  inaugurated  at  the  instance  of 
Secretary  of  State  James  G.  Blaine,  that  a  general  attendance  of 
representatives  from  the  various  American  Governments  was  3ecure<l. 
According  to  Mr.  Moore: 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States,  at  length,  by  an  act  of  May  24,IS8S,  authorized 
the  President  to  invite  the  Republica  of  Mexico,  Central  and  South  America,  Haiti, 
Santo  Domingo,  and  the  Empire  of  Brazil  to  join  the  United  States  in  a  conference 
to  meet  at  Washington  on  October  2,  IS89.  The  mibjects  proposed  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  conference  were:  (I)  Measures  tending  W  preserve  the  peace  and  promote 
Uteprosperityofthe  American  notions;  (2)  m3a';ureAt'>ward  the  formation  of  a  customs 
union:  (3)  the  establishment  of  frequent  communications  between  the  various  coun- 
tries; (4)  uniform  customs  re^fulations;  (5)  a  uniform  system  of  weights  and  measures; 
(6)  laws  for  the  protection  of  patents,  copyrights,  and  trade-marks;  (7)  extradition; 
(8)  the  adoption  of  a  common  silver  coin;  (9)  the  formulation  of  "a  definite  plan  o( 
arbitration  of  all  questions,  disputes,  and  differences  that  may  now  or  hereafter  exist  " 
between  the  American  nations,  "to  the  end  that  all  difficulties  and  disputes  between 
«udi  nations  may  be  peaceably  settled  and  wars  prevented," 

When  the  conference  a»cmble<l  Mr.  Blaine  again  occupied  the  ]K>st  of  S<-cretary  of 
State,  tlis  address  of  welcome  to  the  delegates  was  worthy  of  the  occasion,  and  he 
was  chosen  Ut  preside  over  the  deliberatiocis  of  the  assembly.  This  «as  the  ñrst  of 
whathave  come  to  be  distinctively  known  as  the  International  American  Conferences, 
of  which  four  have  already  been  held,  and  the  fifth  of  which  would  now  be  in  ses-iiiin 
but  lor  the  breaking  out  of  the  unfortunate  conflict  in  Europe. 

The  firft  innfer<-ncc  i-onlimie<l  lo  sit  until  lhe  inih  of  .\pril,  tsm.  Vurinii-.  im|-.r- 
laiil  i  nier  11»  liona  I  agreements  were  formulaleil.     •    ■     • 

\\t  acireemeni  destined  lo  pri^tuce  practical  risult  was  That  by  which  wuc  iimi'li- 
Iut*-<1  ihH  Uureau  of  the  .Vmenian  ItepitMics.  now  kiown  by  the  ^hnrl  title  ..i  the 
Piin-Ameri'-an  I'nion.  Thi^  orjcauízation.  after  20  years  of  active  usefulnes".  had 
the  giHiil  fortune  four  years  ¡apt  lo  he  ioMalled  al  Waiihini;t»n  in  a  Iniildins  which  is 
Kiie  of  lhe  finest  eiainplefl  <>Í  archileclure  in  lhe  country. 
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Another  meaBiire  that  lias  yielded  definite  lestilit;  was  the  «greeineiii  fcir  the  piDse- 
(■utiou  of  Biirveya  for  what  is  p(i}iiil»rly  known  as  the  tnttmmtinL'iital  Itailway. 
Although  it  is  not  probable  that  mich  a  railway  will  in  the  near  future  furnish  ail 
.  actual  mean."  of  transportation  heiween.  for  instance.  New  York  and  JtiienoK  Aires. 
yet  the  various  link»  in  the  chain  of  mUaystowhich  the  name  of  Inter<i>ntinculal  is 
applicable  have  been  steadily  propri'Sfliiitr.  and  inauy  of  them  arc  in  actual  use  fur 
piirpoaee  of  tranapurtation.    •    •    • 

Between  the  First  and  Second  Interna  I  iimal  Conference  of  American  Stati!»  ai. 
inters'al  of  more  than  11  years  elapfcd.  The  second  conference  sat  in  the  City  nf 
Mexico  from  October  22.  11101.  to  January  lit.  1902.  One  of  its  notable  resulto  is  the 
fact  that  by  meam'  of  it  the  .\merican  nations  became  parlies  to  The  Hague  Conven- 
tion ot  1899  tor  the  pacific  settlement  of  international  disputes.  Moreitver,  a  project 
of  a  treaty  was  adopted  for  '.be  arbitration,  as  between  American  nalùius,  of  peril' 
niary  claims.  This  treaty  was  signed  by  the  delegation.^  of  all  the  coiintriea  repre- 
sented in  the  conference.  It  obl^ted  the  contracting  paitieH  for  a  period  ot  five 
years  tn  submit  to  the  Permanent  Court  at  The  Hague  all  claim»  tor  pecuniary  losaed 
or  dami^  which  might  be  presented  by  their  respective  citiKcns  when  such  clatms 
were  of  sufficient  importance  to  justify  the  expense  of  arbitration;  but  it  also  permit- 
ted the  contracting  partiex  to  or^nize  a  special  jurisdiction  in  <'aHe  they  ahoidd  m> 
desire. 

Tne  Third  International  .Vmerican  ('onfereiico  was  held  in  Itio  dp  Janeiro  in  190ii 
and  resulted  in  the  conclusion  of  certain  treaties  or  conventions,  tnn  of  which  may 
be  specially  mentioned.  One  was  the  convention  for  the  renewal  of  the  treaty  con- 
cluded at  Mexico  for  the  arbitration  of  pecuniary  claims.  I'he  other  is  the  conven- 
tion providing  íni  the  creation  of  what  is  known  a»  the  International  Conimifflion  of 
.lurists,  Ii>  formulate  codes  of  international  law  for  the  .\nierican  nations.  This  com- 
mission held  its  first  meeting  at  P.io  de  Janeiri)  in  the  aumnier  iit  1912  and  is  to  hold 
a  second  meeting  at  the  same  place  in  the  summer  of  l!>|.'>.  .^t  the  first  meeting  the 
commission  was  di\-ided  into  committees,  to  each  of  which  is  intrusted  the  j)repani- 
tion  of  drafts  ot  statutes  on  certain  designated  subjects.  The  wi)rk  ot  the  commission 
is  ti)  be  submitted  for  final  approval  tii  the  GovernmcntH  ctmcerncíl  or  tti  the  Inl*r- 
natioiial  American  Conference,  and  *i  far  ua  its  provisions  may  he  of  gi'neral  applica- 
tion it  is  not  impnibable  tliat  they  may  be  brought  before  lhe  Peace  ("onfereuce  at 
The  Hague  when  condition*  arc  such  as  to  admit  of  the  revival  of  that  assembly. 

The  Fourth  International  Amerii'an  C^onfererice  was  held  at  Dueños  Aires  in  1910. 
It  «lis  notable  for  having  finally  dealt  with  all  the  subjects  on  its  pri^iram.  incliidine 
treaties  relating  to  patents,  trade-marks,  and  copyrights.  A  treaty  was  also  made 
for  the  indefinite  extension  of  the  agreement  for  the  arbitration  of  pecuniary  claims. 
In  the  report  of  the  delegates  to  the  fourth  conference  special  reference  is  made  to 
the  harmony  which  characterised  ita  deliberations.  There  can  be  no  dtiubt  that. 
quite  apart  from  The  actual  work  acconiplÍ!<hed.  the  tree  interchange  of  views  in 
(ricDdly  conference  between  representative  men  frmu  ail  parte  ot  America  can  not 
tail  to  create  a  better  understanding  and  to  draw  closer  the  relations  between  the 
countries  cimcerned.  This  is.  indeed,  one  of  the  chief  benefits  of  lhe  lulcrnalional 
American  Conterenccs.  The  process  ot  assimilating  or  luirmimixing  legal  rules  and 
remedies  in  countries  whose  systems'  ot  jiurL'jiriidence  are  derived  from  different 
sources  is  necesdarily  slow  and  uncertain.  But  tiiis  by  no  nu-uns  implies  Ihe  i^xist- 
epicp  of  serious  obMacles  to  the  promotion  of  a  free  und  bcnelicial  ÍiiIer<-ourse. 

The  native  Races,  in  tlio  Janutiry  numbor  of  the  Contury,  U  llie 
tliird  papiT  of  the  "South  of  Panama"  scries  hy  Prof.  Edward 
Alsworth  Ki>s3.  The  fascinating  subjoct  of  Incaic  im<i  pn'-Incaic 
civilization  is  dealt  with  iti  conuwition  with  desfription^í  of  somo  i»f 
the  wondtrful  ruins  of  palaces  and  temples  which  have  been  iincov- 
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ered  in  Peru  and  Bolivia,  and  of  the  remarkable  earth  sculpture  »i 
the  famed  sacred  valley  of  the  I'rubamba.  Prof.  Ross  writes  in 
part  as  foDows: 

Cunro,  more  than  2  miles  aloft,  once  pity  of  Manro  Capac,  renWr  of  the  Im-a  cultiir*, 
and  capital  of  a  great  aboriginal  empire,  with  its  many  furlongs  oF  ancient  walk,  its 
Temple  of  the  Sun,  its  splendid  churches,  and  ils  megatithic  fortress  of  ííacsahuaman, 
is,  to  lovera  of  the  past,  the  most  fascinating  spot  in  the  New  World.  One  day, 
surely,  it  will  be  a  great  goal  of  pilgrimage,  like  Rome,  Jenisalem,  or  Cairo.  Within  a 
decade  or  two  Cuzco  will  possess  comfortable  hotels  from  which  parties  of  "see- 
America-first"  travelers  will  tour  in  automobiles,  visiting  within  30  le«gues  the 
greatest  monuments  and  the  most  impressive  mouDtain  soenerj'  iu  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  A  Cook  who  should  organize  a  good  louriet  Her\'ice.  make  known  the 
wonders  of  the  region,  and  turn  in  this  direction  a  stream  of  appreciative  travelers, 
would  make  bis  fortune,  while  al  the  same  time  giving  encouragement  to  American 
archipology. 

Since  the  uncovering  by  the  Yale  expedition,  led  by  Prof.  Hiram  liingham,  of 
the  wonderful  stone  city  of  Machepicchu,  perched  3,000  feet  above  the  brawling 
Urubamba  at  a  point  about  two  days'  journey  from  Oizco — a  relic  of  the  pre-Incaii 
period  of  whicfa  the  Incas  themselves  knew  nothing— the  intellectuals  of  Cuzco  have 
been  in  a  ferment  over  aboriginal  America.  At  every  social  gathering  you  hear 
animated  discussions  of  ancient  walls  and  monuments,  prehistoric  conquests  and 
migrations.  Kechiia  language  and  customs.  Dr,  Giceecke.  the  American  rector  of 
the  University  o(  (,'uwo,  has  traveled  more  than  10,000  miles  visiting  and  searching 
for  the  relics  of  the  past. 

■'  Do  you  expe<:t  more  finds?  "  I  asked  him. 

"Many,"  he  replied  emphatically.  "Uliy,  as  yet  we  haven't  more  than  scrab-faed 
the  surface," 

Fortions  of  14  palaces  of  Inca  rulers  line  the  streets  of  Cuzco,  and  much  of  the  walla 
of  the  Temple  of  the  Sua  has  been  incorporated  into  the  Church  of  San  Domingo, 
These  walls  are  of  ñnely  cut  blocks  laid  in  courses  without  cement.  It  has  often  been 
said  that  the  joints  in  this  wall  will  not  adroit  the  point  of  a  knife  blade.  Not  only  is 
this  true,  but  a  needle,  or  even  a  hair,  can  not  be  inserted  between  these  great  blocks. 
N'o  doubt  this  is  the  finest  mason's  work  in  the  worlds  yet  the  microscope  shows  that 
these  atones  were  wrought  not  with  iron  or  steel,  but  with  tools  of  champi,  an  alloy 
of  copper  and  tin. 

The  front  of  the  wall  inclines  a  little  away  from  the  street  and  the  comers  are  be«uli- 
fully  rounded.  The  Incas  were  ignorant  of  the  arch,  so  a  gateway  or  doorway  is 
spanned  by  a  single  great  beam  of  stone,  giving  the  effect  of  an  Egyptian  portal.  On 
certain  adjacent  blocks  in  the  temple  wall  the  masons  left  little  knobs,  which  seem 
to  be  grouped  in  a  definite  order.  The  prior  of  the  convent  suggeeted  that  thc«e 
projections  represent  quippus,  or  writing  by  means  of  knots  in  strings,  and  give  the 
date  and  builder  of  the  wail.  In  some  stones  there  are  many  holes,  drilled  for  the 
purpose  of  attaching  the  plates  of  gold  forming  the  great  image  of  the  sun,  which  later 
were  removed  iu  order  to  make  up  the  ransom  of  Aatahuallpa. 

Not  only  are  there  thousands  of  square  yarda  of  Inca  wall  visible  in  Cuzco,  but 
unknown  stretches  of  such  walb  have  been  plastered  over.  Some  day  they  will  he 
reverently  restored  by  men  more  capable  of  appreciating  that  wonderful  indigcnoue 
civilization  than  the  avaricious  adventurers  who  brutally  destroyed  it.  Although  the 
laws  of  Peru  protect  Inca  remains,  vandalism  continues.  Poking  about  the  inner 
courts  of  Cuzco  I  came  upon  masons,  red-handed,  pulling  down  a  fine  old  wall,  with 
atones  as  big  as  a  bureau,  in  order  to  get  cheap  material  for  some  mean  construction 
of  their  own. 
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Bat  the  gtupendoua  Btonework  of  the  vast  fortrees  abo\~e  L'u?:co  belongs  to  a  period 
long  before  the  bud  worahippers.  Of  the  ongin  of  theee  walls  the  Incas  knew  nothing. 
They  are  monuments,  perhaps,  of  the  same  civilization  that  at  Tiahuanacu,  a  few 
miles  south  of  Lake  Titicaca,  at  an  elei-ation  of  12,900  feet,  left  the  ruina  of  a  cit}-  of 
a  mitlioD  inhabitants,  which  the  Mchsologists  can  account  for  only  by  auppoeing  it 
dates  from  a  period  when  the  Andean  plateau  was  thousands  of  feet  lower  than  it 
now  is  and  enjoyed  a  milder  climate.  At  the  fortress  of  OUantay-tambo,  a  day's  ride 
from  Cuzco,  there  is  a  row  of  six  porphyry  alabe  ranging  in  height  from  II  to  13  feet, 
5  to  7  feet  wide,  and  3  to  6  feet  thick.  Another  block  is  14  by  5  by  3.  The«e  stones 
must  have  been  sawed  out.  for  at  the  bottom  of  certain  cuts  one  finds  the  thin  groove 
left  by  a  stone  saw.  Ualhray  up  the  alope  from  the  Urubamba  lie  the  "Tired  stones," 
which  for  some  unknown  reason  the  ancient  workmen  abandoned  on  their  way  to  the 
fortreea.  One  appeared  (o  be  9  feel  by  7  by  5:  aitother  lõ  by  10,  with  3  feet  of  thick- 
ness visible  above  ground.  .411  theee  came  from  a  quarry  acrom  the  rivet  and  3,000 
feet  up  the  mountain.  How  such  monoliths  were  brought  to  their  present  reeling 
place  beggars  the  iniaginaiion.    •    *    * 

Thrre  hours  in  the  saddle  from  Cuzco  is  Chinchero,  a  town  of  almost  pure  Indian 
population.  Its  plaza  occupies  the  site  of  a  great  Inca  palace,  the  niched  side  wall 
<Ã  which  is  still  standing.  Ten&ced  fields  as  even  as  a  billiard  table,  sustained  by 
laborious  walls  of  cut  granite,  line  the  slope  below  the  palace.  Royal  gardens  they 
must  have  been,  tilled  to  perfection,  for  no  mere  hind  would  rear  such  walls  for  his 
fields.  Then  comes  a  granite  knob,  with  a  great  number  of  seats,  stairways,  and 
paaaageo  cut  with  beautiful  precision  in  the  living  rock.  Here,  no  doubt,  were  wont 
to  rat  the  Incas  while  they  took  their  ease  and  feasted  their  eyes  with  the  sight  of  the 
land  they  had  blessed  with  peace  and  prosperity.  On  the  one  side  they  could  see 
verdant  vales  and  slopes,  beüing  shelves  of  abundance,  against  a  remote  background 
of  red  ridges,  and  beyond  that  a  glorious  amphitheater  of  purple,  snow-capped  moun- 
tains. Od  the  other  side  a  wild  glen  drew  their  glance  down  into  a  darkling  canyon 
leading  precipiutely  into  the  Urubamba,  thousands  of  feet  below.  One  longs  to  enter 
into  the  feelings  of  these  chieb  as,  followed  by  attendants,  they  descended  from  their 
common  hall  to  lounge  in  their  lookout  seals  throu^  a  bright  afternoon  and  watch 
lhe  living  panorama  pass  through  its  ever-changing  pha«?B  of  light  and  color  and 
shadow. 

We  entered  the  church  on  the  terrace  above  the  plaza—  a  church  older,  perhaps, 
thanthelandingof  the  Pilgrims— and  found  it  parked  with  700  Indians,  ever}' woman 
in  her  striped  homespun  shawl,  ever}*  man  in  bi^  striped  poncho.  Not  this  side  the 
Mama  Temple  in  Peking  have  I  come  upon  a  speclacle  ao  weird  and  outlandish.  The 
eye*  of  the  kneeling  worshipers  [olloired  the  chantinv'  proi-ession  as  it  wound  its  way 
about  the  church,  and  at  the  supreme  instant  of  the  ma.is  they  lifted  their  hands, 
proMe*!  palm  to  palm,  and  yearned  toward  the  attar  in  a  mute  but  pa.'<.''ionate  adoration. 

.\  day  from  t'ur.co  brings  one  down  into  the  deep,  romantic-  valley  of  the  I'rubsmba. 
which  for  about  100  miles- -until  the  river  breaks  through  the  maiu  Cordilleras  and 
descends  through  the  forested  ^fontana  to  become  the  .Xmazon-constituted  the  heart 
of  the  old  native  ci  vil  i  station.  In  western  l'hïna  I  supposed  I  bad  found  the  climax 
of  man's  eadea\  ors  to  extend  by  a  limitless  toil  the  food-bearing  area,  but  the  prodigies 
'  of  ecith  sculpture  along  the  t'rubamba  surpawi  even  tho»e  of  garden-like  !>zei-huen. 
The  valley  floor,  from  halt  a  mile  to  a  mile  in  width,  has  been  molilod  into  beautiful 
teTT*ce«.  ettch  of  wme  acres  in  extent,  and  from  G  to  9  feet  above  the  next  lower  one. 
The  line  of  drop  of  thei<e  fields  is  a  diagonal  between  the  direi-tion  of  (heri\er  and  the 
flope  from  the  side»  of  the  valley  toward  the  river.  The  making  of  these  regular 
taraces  was  a  work  for  Titans,  Yet  il  was  completed  before  the  .■Spaniard  appeared 
on  the  scene. 
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-'icarcely  less  wonderful  are  the  narrow  lerrai'Oíi.  the  anileiies,  which  make  a  elair- 
case  to  the  height  of  1 ,000  ur  even  1 .500  feet  up  the  slopes,  in  places  where  some  stream 
from  the  snow  Iletda  can  he  captured  for  irrigation  and  led  ^trgling  down  from  terrace 
i<i  terrace.  The  wall»  of  the  andenes  are  made  of  rough-litted  atones,  ami  are  from 
I  to  ir>  feet  higli .  The  andenes  narrow  as  the  xlope  becomes  steeper,  until  you  lind  a 
wall  12  feet  high  huiit  in  order  tn  gain  for  cultivation  a  strip  of  earth  not  over  a  yard 
wide.  No  doubt  in  many  cases  the  earth  was  brought  in  baabets  from  pockets  omonic 
the  distance  rocks.  Surely  nowhere  on  the  globe  has  so  much  sweat  been  paid  for  a 
foot  of  Hoil  as  here.  Nowadays  the  population  is  much  sparser  than  oC  yore,  the  food 
stnipgle  is  lessdire.  anil  theupper  terraces  have  therefore  been  left  wholly  to  the  weeds. 

The  eEirth  sculpture  of  this  valley  could  have  been  produced  only  under  three 
conditioii.<9:  First,  apopulationmultiplyingata  natural  rate.  Kven  to-day  among  the 
Keehuati  reproduction  begins  soon  after  puberty:  ''proving''  precedes  marriage,  tuid 
lhe  unmarried  mother  of  a  couple  of  hoys  is  a  particularly  desirable  person,  because 
boys  are  an  apse!.  Second,  lack  oí  opportunity  to  expand.  The  Ket-buas  must  have 
been  bottled  up  between  the  warlike  Aymarás  to  the  south  and  lhe  savage  wielders 
of  the  jioisoned  dart  to  the  north  of  them  in  the  jungles  alonp  the  Lower  Urubamha. 
Third,  a  long  period  of  occupancy.  Only  the  toil  of  several  generations  can  account 
for  such  prodigies  of  earthwork  as  we  find  in  this  region. 

So  one  imagines  a  people  of  few  wants,  unwarlike.  iinad venturous,  home-lovii^,  as 
industrious  as  the  denizens  of  an  ant  hill,  who.  clad  in  two  garments,  bore  earth  on 
their  back?,  dre.wed  stones,  reared  walls,  and  opened  ditches,  content  if  the  day's 
work  brought  a  fistful  of  beans  or  a  double  handful  of  parched  corn.  Only  the  occa- 
sional religious  festival,  with  dance  and  a  chicha  debauch,  brightened  the  gray  of  a 
loiUome  existence.  So  that  this  remote  valley  is  a  peephole  into  the  old  simple  life 
of  mankind  before  the  advent  of  trade  and  wants  and  letters-  -the  life  of  Egypt  and 
Itabylonia,  of  Hittites  and  Rtniscans,  before  ever  there  was  Jew  or  Greek  or  Roman, 

Economic  Conditions  To-day  in  Argentina,  by  Geoi^e  E.  Roberts. 
of  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York,  is  the  leading  article  in  The 
AmerifBs  for  December.  The  following  excerpts  from  the  article 
would  indicate  that  Mr.  Roberts  has  a  comprehensive  grasp  of  the 
situation  and  a  sympathetic  understanding  of  the  conditions  which 
lead  to  a  justifiable  confidence  in  the  future  prosperity  of  the  great 
Rcimblic  : 

The  nps  and  downs,  booms  and  reverses,  of  the  leading  countries  of  South  America 
have  been  very  like  the  ainiilar  experiences  of  thü  United  States.  Indeed,  the  people 
iif  the  United  Statee  should  have  a  keener  insight  into  conditions  in  South  America 
and  a  better  appreciation  of  the  recuperative  powers  of  ibooe  countries  than  would 
naturally  be  found  iu  Kurojw,  for  our  people  ha\'e  gone  through  the  same  vicissitudes 
of  deiLdopment.  Every  Stale  in  the  United  States  has  had  the  land  boom  that 
accomi)aliieB  a  rush  of  settlement,  and  the  period  of  reaction  that  follons  after  the 
settlers  have  spent  lhe  little  capital  ihey  brought  in,  and  while  they  are  establishing 
themselvcx.  K\ery  one  of  them  has  seen  years  of  short  crops  and  hard  times  in  the 
pioneer  period,  and  great  areas  of  what  arc  now  rich  States  were  once  sold  under  tuifft- 
icsgee.  Rich  men.  Home  of  them  famous  ¡:i  the  hü-tory  of  this  countrj',  have  been 
broken  by  land  spéculation  in  the  United  States,  and  disastrous  |>anics,  originating 
in  Und  speculation,  havesweptoverthiscountry  in  about  every  20  years  of  itahLstory. 

For  example,  the  period  of  towndot  speculation  in  our  Mestem  Status  in  thô  latter 
eighties,  culminating  in  the  panic  of  lfiC3,  i»  well  within  (he  recollections  of  mature 
huant«e  men.  They  have  nut  forgotten  the  scores  of  sanng*  banks  and  other  financial 
institutiniiR  which  were  mrried  down  by  the  weight  of  (arm  mortga^-cs  in  default,  or 
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b':Ud  nü>«ys  «]J  brini:  Üie  t«w  Uitii^  ù:i<i  uw.     Il  w»i  «  !i«i-.y«!  »n.i  ■¡i.liw.im- 

I"  r«!=t"re  in.lusin-  t^  its  it.^uci  ImlAni*.  »iiil  fi*  (h(w  ('i".í;hIs  S.'V.ih  Aiu<  rii-»  li»?- 
•■apaliilitit*  tl:it  (■■r»ll  iiresf-ni  piiri»»**  t<-  nMi\  ii>ii?itW  liniiili-ss 

Id  1-Hî  ibo  luid  ai«a  uuder  r^iiiivaii.n  iii  Are«~niiiii  «■»?  i;. ■,'.;('. iXW  »i  ivir,  and  ni 
1913  il  waial-out  57 .««UW  ».tv#  No  I.hijot  «J^^  liiiu  1*V  ih*  i,<ul  t>\i>,«i¡t  oí 
Argvnliiu.  \-»liieil  in  ibe  l^.ld  j*»-.  «piv  ÎIM.iiiiVOiHV  xuã  xhc  V-wl  imivirt*  illS,- 
»"i9,0UO.  Fium  the*  lijnirei?  ihey  h»ve  i»<iuni*HÍ  Fi<«ilih-  iL|nririt  «nul  ui  rlip  >t»r 
lftl3  ihey  ^iiTefnieJ.  i^fjx^-liïcly,  $^^:^.:■^V..:vlT  »nd  î4Jl.>;'L\:>i-\  an  imn-wsp  nf 
over  3W  per  t*D(.  In  ihc  sune  time  ihe  niliriy  inileai.-v  has  1-ivii  di'iiliîi\i,  Siiiiv 
1S95  tbe  pipulstioD  of  the  iimotry  h*í  riîTn  fit'»  i.rtXVUHt  1.^  S.rtV.rtHi.  ami  »i  tho 
city  oí  Buerwií  Aii«9  ft"m  wa.^M  )<>  ! .^n'-.'^X»,  Such  caiiip  as  llii-w^,  oí  o.ur!*\  rim" 
or«MOD  for  mi.tP  <it  less  spec n lati' ■(!.  hut  il»-  im-ri«i*il  priihu-iiveui'»'  «nd  lui-iiii); 
powerof  tbec«untr}'and  Uievai^iHiit'ihilitii'S'if  ihi'ñitiir«'*pc  faowoí  n>aisii;iiiiii-aint\ 

AgMuM  it»  rapid  inrreaiv  in  wtwith  Ar^'iniua  hftji  a  Ian»'  iori'ii.ii  il<'|it  Î<>r  its  ntil- 
w»>-s,  public  wi.rks  oí  \-ariou9  kindii,  and  pri\-aif  capiul  Kianini  or  invi-stiil.  The 
Ix>nd<m  Statist  recently  estimated  the  Hriliab  inM«m>onlíi  at  aK.iit  $l,1.>ll.l>0lVtHHl, 
Krench  investmente  at  newly  $400.000.(M)a.  and  tierman  in  vest  men  la  at  al«ni1  f:Uilt.- 
CNN>,000,  including  the  shipping  in  the  Ar^niine  trade.  Invi^stmcnt»  of  this  ilaw 
have  been  largely  increasni  during  lhe  last  10  yeani,  and  not  only  liu\e  tiny  added 
crestly  In  the  pnxiuctive  powei?  of  the  nmntni".  but  the  enpenditures  in  iiinílriiolion 
have  l>c«n  a  rer>'  important  factor  in  the  pni»p<>rii>'  that  has  pre\')iileil. 

.^ui  example  of  Ibis  railiray  exikamiion  the  ItueniM  Aire»  iV  ]'acilic8\^tem  may  Im> 
nAmei),  which,  in  connection  with  the  t'hilean  Trane-Andine,  provides  a  inàmu-oiiii- 
nenljJ  roMl.  The  Buenos  Aires  à  Pacifir  nystem  10  yeani  a^"  was  o}>eratinf;  7H1  mili>ii 
of  roul.  and  now  hai  3,473  miloA  in  operation.  For  iU  (iixal  year  IMKl  -4  lhe  gnutn 
ivceipta  were  $4.795,000,  and  for  lhe  ñsral  year  I9i:l-I4  they  wert>  $L>4.4a%,niK).  Nol- 
wiÜMtanding  this  incnvse  of  mlleatn*,  larf;ely  into  new  temlor>',  ami  (he  uiifavorahli> 
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HAULING   WHEAT  TO  MARKET  IN  ARGENTINA. 

Tbt  world  Tuitcd.  mod  still  wuits,  cbfapec  Eood  uid  chmper  datbine  U  reslor*  Indiislrj'  loltspropBr 
btüanea.  uid  lor  Üi«m  products  Sautb  Amttka  bu  cmpabl]ltl«  that  IDr  all  present  purposes  n  *  nuy 
nmsidcr  llmltJfsa."  (Georn  E,  Bob«U.  In  "Ecotiomlc  Conditions  To-day  In  Ai««itlaB,"  In  tba 
T>«c«ab<c  number  of  Tlit  Amrrirai.) 
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REAPING  THE  UARVEMT  I.V  ARfJCNTlNA. 
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bumnew  conditiona  of  the  last  year,  the  sj-siem  was  operated  but  year  on  ft  ba^  of 
62. $3  per  cent  of  ila  receipta,  meeting  all  fixed  charges  and  the  di\-idends  upon  ite 
praferred  stock.  All  of  the  new  lines  have  not  done  so  well,  but  there  ia  noüüng  in 
the  situation  that  does  not  seem  faoiiliar  to  anyone  who  knows  the  history  of  the  nul  - 
ways  of  the  United  SlatM.  The  nilroads  have  been  built  ahead  of  the  population , 
but  in  a  country  capable  of  supporting  an  ample  population  to  make  them  eventuaJly 
remunerative. 

One  of  the  best  results  of  the  period  of  pnieperit>-  was  the  placing  of  the  monetary 
system  of  the  country  definitely  upon  a  gitid  bass.  Prior  lo  1Í99  the  country  had  &n 
irredeemable  paper  currency,  which  fluctuated  violently  in  value  from  one  se^Bon  of 
the  yearto&nother,so  that  great  uncertainty  attached  to  all  international  tnmaactione. 
In  a  country  which  sold  so  large  a  proportion  of  its  products  abroad  and  bought  m  much 
abroad,  this  conditiou  was  very  injorious.  In  l^ã  the  first  steps  were  taken  toir&rd 
giving  this  currency  a  fixed  value  in  gold  by  eetabliiiûug  a  gold-con veision  fund. 
The  Government  has  made  certain  coniribuiiona  to  the  fund,  but  most  of  the  gold 
(«serve  has  been  imported  and  deposited  by  the  banks  in  exchange  for  the  Govern- 
ment currency.  Since  IS39  the  Government  has  ab«tained  entuely  from  the  tlan- 
geruUB  practice  of  iasuiog  paper  money  lo  pay  its  current  expenses,  but  has  fin^ced 
itself  by  borrowing,  when  borrowing  was  aeoe»ar>-.  in  a  T«i;ular  manner.  The  at»' 
bility  of  the  monetauy  s>-3tem.  theiviiiie,  has  not  been  disturbed  by  treasury  deficits, 
and  as  the  result  of  expanding  exports  and  favor^ible  mde  balances  the  gold  reserve 
grew  «tniOily  until  at  the  clgse  of  June,  1913,  it  stoi*!  in  tiwind  numbers  at  $264,000,000 
Argentine  truld. 

When  the  conversion  fund  was  eH^thli^ed.  the  question  of  whether  the  paper 
money  ihen  in  circulation  shouM  be  n\Ii^'a:ed  a;  in  tux  value  or  at  the  average  gvJd 
>-alue  at  «hifh  it  kul  Uvn  i-irv-ul^:iii^  ¡W  vi-ats  was  cuenilly  considered,  and  the 
tauter poLcj- adopieil i«  ihe  ni>«t  e^-.iiiable ±rA prMÚCAl.  To h*\-e saddenly  doubled 
the  «Jjie  oí  the  nn'ney  !h*t  bjul  U'a^:  been  in  iif-jUãi>n  wi>uld  haii-e  not  only  cut  in 
tWMlheourT^niii.-!Ueiiiivmmisii!yprn-«?,b-^:iaeiect  doubled e\-er>- item  ol  outstand- 
ing iiuIfbtMlm-^e.  lu  jv.irí-,;ins  she  |»li.y  *.{.>p;ed  she  G*i-emmeni  followed  the  ex- 
ample «I  ttiusia  and  Jajwi.  whivh  a  few  years  pre%v>ualv  twluced  the  vmlue  of  their 
niineliuy  unit»  in  iv«uiui:i^  íp<vi>í  iv>ymív,!s.  The  reJ-^mption  t»te  of  the  Argentine 
paper  piW  was  ti\.>.l  at  44  tvnuiv,»,  tv  44  per  oent  ,>i  the  \^ue  oí  lhe  gold  doUar. 
The  \-aiup  i.<f  ihi-  la:i.r  in  l"ui;t\i  i:a:t*  n*  sey  is  ■«  i  oec;s.  The  cvni-ertibility  <rf 
thf  jm^HT  m.uii'y  his  Uvu  iiv.:Ur!>  c!i.r.-j:-«i  ~>,-3i  (he  esíAbli^hment  <rf  the  con- 
version fund  down  u'  thei^!i>n-ik  is"  ;te  p-e«-s-,  Ku:i  peaiiwu.  when  fc« prudential 
r«t».iis  il  waw  teiujvTa-tly  í;;s;>e;:'iod. 

A>  lhe  Hi!!.!  ïMii.U  M  f^^l.mv.iW  »:;.!  ;he  '-— n----  \r  asri.  uhural  products  is  cer- 
tain lo  ihyv'H  the  K>U:i,v  ,1  :r».;v  ■,■.;  èi\,T  ,>í  A->:.u^  ia  :he  a^ar  future,  there  ta 
Utile  reaAUl  ¡mlouli;  ;!a:  !>■:.!  iw.ixu,:;:s»-.;;  i».v-  ^.^  res-itasd.  The  met  is,  that  in 
>t.\H>.'rti.-!>  10 .1»  u.lu-.u.-.'i  v---;v-n  :nk-^,  ,^,.(  .-.¡rTV-i.-y  :=.  ,-:-v.::ir:oa.  :heg.>ld  r«Krveo/ 
.^iV-:i!'vi  li  ¡üv»^  lii*:»  ;iut  iv:  :~e  l'".i:i-i  ÍM-es  w  *=,>  ,.vhi-  i»Matry. 

It  w  a  i»i-!  U'  l>e  e!«;->jjt:iv;  :\w.  ¿.t  ir>  yeii^-s  ã*  i-irtvt.-y  oi  Arsentina  has  had 
a  tÍT.T\t  m,Mt>!','-ir.  »v,d  ih»;  r.  ¡us  ivtc  hi-lõ.  is  íttj.i-iíily  ;j  ;hai  meaning  as  the  CM- 
rrii.y  .«■  the  V  v.ii.-d  S:í:«  X..  a -^:-.  :;-.j  i*,",  v-cether  w::h  the  fideUty  with 
wWh  lhe  puSlK-  oM!^-a:!o  is  ,v   V-ïv  ,■:  -j  iiw  fceei  .*<ier\-ed.  has  had  much  lo  *> 


lia  n 


*  í.-r  vvmiaerce  or  for  inw*- 
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Oaayaqnil,  Eciwdor's  Commercial  Capital,  in  the  Dtcember  number 
of  the  Pan  American  Magazine,  b  an  excellent  description  of  this 
important  Ecuadorian  port,  as  witness  the  following  excerpts: 

Guayaquil,  the  laígeat  port  tind  tlio  ehiof  commprcial  city  of  Ecuador,  is  located 
on  the  wcet  baak  of  the  Hiver  Gunyaíi,  about  70  miles  from  tlic  sea,  in  a  splendid 
situation,  at  the  end  of  deep-wator  naviguticin,  and  at  the  confluence  of  a  number 
of   ñven   that  spread   over   much  of   the   country-  that  Uea  to  the  westward   of  tile 

Rounding  a  bend  in  the  river  we  itasw  a  number  of  shJi)buUding  yards  and  factories, 
and  then,  ai<  our  steamer  slowly  draws  up  to  her  anchorage,  the  whole  of  the  busy 
water  frontis  revealed  toourviowlike  the  unrolling  of  a  scene  in  a  panorama.  Backed 
by  lour  hilLi,  the  city  lies  on  a  pieoe  of  level  ground  in  an  open  and  beautiful  situa- 
tion, stretching  for  several  miles  by  the  side  of  the  river,  which  is  at  this  point  more 
than  a  mile  wide  and  deep  enough  for  steumeis  of  <.'onsidemble  size.  The  whole  of 
the  water  front  ia  occupied  by  jutties  and  piers,  where  tiatt  of  many  different  types 
load  and  discharge  their  cargues,  the  twin  spires  of  thu  cathedral  and  numerous 
churches  stand  up,  white  and  gleaming,  above  the  roofs  of  the  houses,  fine  buildings 
facr  the  water,  and  on  a  wide  thoroughfare  between  tliem  and  the  water  streams  of 
tnflic  paaa  to  and  fro. 

The  first  impression  of  Guayac|uil  is  tiiat  it  is  a  lar^  and  busy  place,  with  consid- 
erable local  and  foreign  trade—  an  impression  that  is  fully  confirmed  by  cloeer  acquaint- 
ance. The  city  is  laid  out  in  squares  with  streets  running  parallel  to  the  river  inter- 
sected by  others  at  right  angles  to  it,  buildings  are  large  and  in  good  style,  and  there 
is  a  general  air  of  busines.°like  activit>'.  The  Btreet?,  well  cambered  and  paved 
with  blocks  of  gray  stone,  are  remarkably  wide,  many  of  tnem  are  lined  with  trees, 
and  the  whole  city  has  been  laid  out  in  accordance  with  modem  ideas  with  decidedly 
good  effect,     •    •    • 

I  A  walk  through  the  busier  streets  íhows  tli»t  there  is  considerable  activity  in  the 
city  in  both  wh<dmale  and  retail  trades.  There  are  many  large  offices  and  stores,  the 
latter  exlnhiting  splendid  stocks  of  goods  behind  their  big  plate-glaas  windows. 
Commerce  and  trade  are  chiefly  located  on  the  water  front  and  in  the  streets  in  that 
vicinity.  The  Malecón,  one  side  occupied  by  large  commercial  houses  and  the  other 
open  to  the  river,  though  no  wider  than  otlier  streets  in  the  city,  has  room  (or  three 
Btreet-car  lines  (one  of  them  electric)  and  a  double  railroad  track  without  incom- 
moding the  ordinary  street  traffic.  All  along  the  river  side  piers  are  built  out  over 
the  green  bank,  connecting  with  floating  landing  stages  where  cargo  is  landed  from 
all  kinds  of  small  craft,  river  steamers,  sailing  vessels,  lighters,  and  cayucas,  to  be 
transferred  to  the  raihrood  for  conveyance  to  the  customhouse  or  carried  to  nearby 
warehouses.  Out  on  the  river  ocean  steamers  lie  at  anchor,  tugs  and  motor  launcbea 
race  along  close  to  the  water's  educ,  steam  ferryboats  slowly  plow  their  way  across 
the  river  from  Duran,  the  terminus  of  the  Quito  Railroad,  and  cayucas  are  dexter- 
ously paddled  in  and  out  among  the  piers  to  escape  the  effects  of  the  swift  tide.  Life 
and  movement  are  incessant,  and  the  busy  scene,  on  water  and  on  land,  well  illus- 
trales  the  commercial  activity  of  the  city. 

The  three  streets  running  )iaralh'l  lo  the  Malecón  are  just  as  full  nl  business  as  lhe 
water  front,  and  hen-  we  find  the  largest  banks,  many  commercial  houses,  and  huge 
stores.  These  thoroughfares  tor  a  great  part  of  their  length  are  of  even  greater  widili 
than  the  other  streets  in  the  city,  comparing  very  favorably  in  this  inspect  witli 
streets  in  the  finest  cities  of  Kurope  anil  the  United  States.  The  falle  Nueve  de 
l)cluhre  is  rwulenil  conspicuous  by  its  long  avenue  of  ficus  (callwl  in  Spanish 
*'higueiB";.  sturdy  trei's.  with  gnarled  stems,  bare  up  to  a  height  of  about  10  feet  ami 
then  Bprr*ding  ont  into  a  thiek,  bushy  top.  These  tops  have  all  been  trimmed  lo  a 
cylindrical  Eliape,and  as  the  tn-4'S  are  of  very  even  growth  ilie  effect  isni-aland  reguhir 
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Stwrely  less  wonderful  are  the  narrow  torraces,  the  anilenes,  which  make  a  Btair- 
case  to  theheiehtof  l.OOOor  even  1.500  feet  up  the  nlopea,  in  piares  where  come  atream 
frota  the  fluow  ñelda  can  be  eaptured  for  irrijiation  and  led  ^rgling  down  From  tenare 
to  terrace.  The  walls  of  the  andeuea  are  made  of  rough-fitted  alones,  anil  are  from 
t  to  15  feet  high.  The  andenoa  narrow  as  the  slope  becomes  steeper,  until  you  linil  a 
wall  12  feet  high  built  in  order  to  gain  for  cultivation  a  strip  of  earth  not  over  a  yard 
wide.  Xo  doubt  in  many  I'ascB  the  earth  wap  brought  in  basketfi  from  pockets  among 
lhe  diHtauce  rocks,  .'¡urely  nowhere  on  the  globe  has  so  much  sweat  been  paid  for  a 
foot  of  soil  as  here.  Nowadays  the  population  is  much  sparser  than  of  yore,  the  food 
strufrftleis  less  dire,  and  the  upper  terraces  have  therefore  been  left  wholly  to  the  weeds. 

The  earth  sculpture  of  this  valley  could  have  been  produced  only  under  three 
conditions:  First,  a  population  multiplying  at  a  natural  rate.  Kven  to-day  among  the 
Kechua»  reprodu<'tion  begins  soon  after  puberty;  "proving"  precedes  marriage,  and 
the  unmarried  mother  of  a  couple  of  boya  is  a  particularly  desirable  person,  because 
Imys  are  an  a^set.  Sei'ond,  lack  of  opportunity  to  eicpand.  The  Kechuas  must  have 
been  bottled  up  between  the  warlike  Aymarás  to  the  south  and  the  savage  wielders 
of  the  poisoned  dart  lo  the  north  of  them  in  the  jungles  along  the  I^wer  L'rubamba, 
Third,  a  long  period  of  occupaucy.  Only  the  toil  of  several  generations  can  account 
for  such  prodigiea  of  earthwork  as  we  find  in  this  region, 

.So  one  imagines  a  people  of  few  wants,  unwarlike,  iinad venturous,  home-loving,  as 
industrious  as  the  deni/ens  of  an  ant  hill,  who,  clad  in  two  garments,  bore  earth  on 
their  backs,  dressed  stones,  reared  walls,  and  opened  ditches,  content  if  the  day's 
work  brought  a  fistful  of  beans  or  a  double  handful  of  parched  corn.  Only  the  occa- 
sional religious  festival,  u  ith  dance  and  a  chicha  debauch,  brightened  the  gray  of  a 
toilsome  existence.  So  that  this  remote  valley  is  a  peephole  into  the  old  simple  lite 
of  mankind  before  the  advent  of  trade  and  wants  and  letters-  -the  life  of  Egypt  and 
Babylonia,  of  Hittites  and  Etruacans,  before  ever  there  was  Jew  or  Greek  or  Roman. 

Economic  Conditions  To-day  in  Argentina,  by  Gtiorge  E.  lîoberts, 
of  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York,  is  the  leading  article  in  The 
Ameritas  for  December.  The  following  excerpts  from  the  article 
would  indicate  that  Mr.  Roberts  has  a  comprehensive  grasp  of  the 
situation  ami  a  sympathetic  understanding  of  the  conditions  which 
lead  to  a  justifiable  confidence  in  the  future  prosperity  of  the  great 
Republic: 

The  upa  and  downs,  booms  and  ruversea,  of  the  leudii^  countries  of  South  America 
liave  been  very  like  the  similar  esperiences  of  the  L'nited  Stal«s.  I  ndeed,  the  people 
of  the  Uniltxi  Stal«s  ahoulcl  have  a  keener  insight  into  conditions  in  South  America 
and  a  better  appreciation  of  the  recuperative  powers  of  tlinee  countries  than  would 
naturally  be  found  in  Europe,  for  our  people  have  gone  through  the  same  vicissitudes 
of  development.  Every  -Stalf  in  the  United  States  has  had  the  land  boom  that 
accomjianies  a  rush  of  !>etllemtnt,  and  the  |>eriod  of  rt^actioii  that  follous  alter  tbe 
settlers  have  spent  the  litUe  capital  ihey  brought  in,  and  while  they  ar»  establishing 
Ihemselven,  E>ery  one  of  them  has  seen  years  of  short  croi>s  and  hard  times  in  the 
pioneer  period,  and  great  areas  of  what  are  now  rich  States  were  once  sold  under  mort- 
gages. Rich  men,  some  of  them  famous  in  the  hlitory  of  this  country,  have  been 
broken  by  land  sjiecnUtion  in  the  United  Stales,  and  disastrous  ])anics,  originating 
in  land  speculation,  have  swept  over  this  country  in  about  e\'cry  20  years  of  its  history. 

For  example,  the  |ierio<l  of  town-lot  speculation  in  our  ^\' extern  Statua  in  the  latter 
eighties,  culminatini;  in  the  panic  of  lf)I)3,  i'  A'ell  within  lhe  recollections  of  mature 
huflinMHmen.  They  have  not  forgotten  the  stores  of  sai-ing"  bank."  and  other  6oBncial 
s  which  were  curried  down  by  the  weight  of  farm  mnrtgHgi-'  in  default,  or 
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the  list  of  nilwRV  receivership?,  mclutling  nearly  sll  lhe  mileage  that  had  been  rashly 
extended  into  the  new  regitiuii.  And  yet  thoe«  weatprn  Sarins  art  sellipg  to-day  at, 
lirirea  nobody  dreamed  of  in  the  boom  timefi.  The  predictions  of  the  town-lot  pro- 
moter have  not  all  been  realized,  but  the  growth  of  the  eountry  in  productiveness  and 
solid  wealth  ha?  gone  beyond  the  iniiat  Rai)i;iiine  expectations. 

Argentina,  prior  to  the  year  1Ô13,  had  enjoyed  some  10  years  or  more  of  great  prOB- 
perity,  which  placed  it  permanently  far  in  advance  of  its  position  prior  to  that  period. 
Whatever  speculative  bubbles  there  may  have  been  on  the  surface  of  this  pn^rreas, 
there  can  be  no  gainsaying  the  depth  and  vobime  of  the  movement,  and  the  causes 
ioritare  perfectly  clear.  Amidsttbe  great  industrial  development  that  has  been  going 
on  in  the  irnil«d  .States  and  Eiirojie  during  the  last  20  yeam,  agriculture  lias  fallen 
relatively  behind.  One  reason  for  this  has  been  that  in  the  previous  20  years  agri- 
culture liad  forged  ahead  of  the  other  industries.  During  the  period  of  railway  build' 
ing  in  the  MiBsienppi  Valley,  while  that  great  expanse  of  fertile  lands  was  being 
offered  practically  free  for  settlement,  there  wan  literally  an  overprodnction  of  the 
farm  staples,  with  the  result  that  they  teJl  t<i  im remunerative  prices,  and  farming 
became  an  almost  hopeless  occupation.  The  tide  of  migration  turned  from  the  farms 
to  the  citiei  and  ran  in  this  direction  until  about  the  opening  of  the  new  century. 

ity  this  time  the  cheap  and  reailily  tilled  lands  of  the  United  Stat<îs  were  in  farm-s, 
the  growth  i>f  the  cities  and  towns  began  to  restore  the  equilibrium  between  foiHl 
producers  and  food  consumers,  and  the  prices  of  foodstuffs  and  other  agricultural 
staples,  like  cotton  and  wool,  began  to  rise.  These  were  the  conditions  that  opened 
a  new  era  for  such  countries  as  Canada.  Ai^entina,  and  Itrazil,  with  their  great  areas 
of  cheap  and  productive  lands.  With  the  rising  prices  of  lands  in  tlie  United  States 
and  rising  prices  of  farm  products,  capital  flowed  freely  into  these  new  countries  to 
build  railways  and  bring  the  raw  lands  into  use.  It  was  a  natural  and  wholesome 
movement.  The  world  wanted,  and  still  wants,  cheaper  food  and  cheaper  clothing 
f>  resti>re  industry  to  ils  proper  balance,  and  for  these  products  South  America  lian 
capabilities  that  for  all  present  purposes  we  may  consider  limitless. 

In  1K95  the  land  area  under  cultivation  in  Argentina  was  12,230,000  acres,  and  in 
1913  it  was  about  57,000,000  acres.  No  lonRor  ago  than  1900  the  total  exporta  of 
Argentina,  valued  in  the  gold  peso,  were  $154.600.000,  and  the  total  imports  $113,- 
959,000.  From  these  figures  they  have  mounted  steadily  upward  until  in  the  year 
1913  they  aggregated,  respectively,  $485.505,547  and  $421,352,M2,  an  increase  of 
over  300  per  cent.  In  the  same  time  the  railway  mileage  lus  been  doubled.  Since 
1K95  the  population  of  the  country  has  risen  from  4,000,000  to  8,000,000,  and  of  the 
city  of  Buenos  Aireji  from  663,854  t<)  1,585,000.  Such  gains  as  these,  of  coutae,  give 
occasion  for  more  or  less  speculation,  but  the  increased  productiveness  and  buying 
power  of  the  country  and  the  vast  possibilities  of  the  future  are  facts  of  real  significance. 

Against  its  rapid  increase  in  wealth  Argentina  has  a  large  foreign  debt  for  its  rail- 
ways, public  works  of  various  kinds,  and  private  capital  loaned  or  invested.  The 
lA>ndon  Statist  recently  estimated  the  British  investments  at  atmut  $1,450,000,000, 
1-Vencb  investments  at  nearly  $100.000,000,  and  German  investments  at  about  $300,- 
(KM.OOO,  including  the  shipping  in  the  Argentine  trade.  Investments  of  tliis  class 
have  been  largely  increased  during  the  last  10  years,  and  not  only  have  they  added 
greatly  to  the  productive  jxiwers  of  the  coimtry,  but  the  expenditures  in  construction 
have  been  a  very  important  factor  in  the  prosperity  that  has  pre\-ailed. 

Afl  an  example  of  this  nulway  expansion  the  Buenos  Aires  &  Pacific  system  may  be 
named,  which,  in  connection  with  the  Chilean  Trans-Andine,  provides  a  transconti- 
nental road.  The  Buencd  Aires  &  Pacific  system  10  years  ago  was  operating  791  miles 
of  ra*d,  and  now  has  3,473  miles  in  operation.  For  iu  fiscal  year  1903-4  the  groes 
receipts  were  $4,795.000,  and  for  lhe  fiscal  year  1913-14  they  were  $24,405,000.  Not- 
withstanding this  increase  of  mileage,  largely  into  new  territory,  and  the  unfavorable 
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buMa«aa  conditíona  of  the  last  ye&r,  the  eyetem  was  operated  laat  year  oa  a  basis  of 
62.63  per  cent  of  its  receipts,  meeting  all  fixed  charges  aad  the  dividends  upon  its 
preferred  stock.  All  of  the  new  lines  hftve  not  done  so  well,  but  there  is  notbioK  in 
the  situation  that  does  not  seem  familiiu'  to  anyone  who  knows  the  history  of  the  nuJ- 
ways  of  the  Utiit«d  States.  The  nilroods  have  been  built  ahead  of  the  population, 
but  in  a  country  capable  of  supporting  an  ample  population  to  make  them  eventually 
remuuerative. 

One  oí  the  beat  results  of  the  period  of  prosperity  was  the  placing  of  the  monetary 
system  of  the  country  definitely  upon  a  gold  basts.  Prior  to  IS99  the  country  had  an 
irredeemable  paper  currency,  which  fluctuated  violently  in  value  from  one  season  of 
the  year  to  another,  80  that  great  uncertainty  attached  to  all  international  transactions, 
la  a  country  which  sold  so  large  a  proportion  of  its  products  abroad  and  bought  so  much 
abroad,  this  condition  was  very  injurious.  In  1898  the  firat  steps  were  taken  toward 
giving  this  currency  a  fixed  value  in  gold  by  establishing  a  gold-conveiaion  fund. 
The  Government  has  made  certain  contributions  to  the  fund,  but  moat  of  the  gold 
reserve  has  been  imported  and  deposited  by  the  banks  in  exchange  for  the  Govern- 
ment cuirency.  Since  1899  the  Government  has  abst&ined  entirely  from  the  dan- 
gerous practice  of  issuing  paper  money  to  pay  its  current  expienses,  but  has  financed 
itself  by  borrowing,  when  borrowing  was  necessary,  in  a  regular  manner.  The  sta~ 
bility  of  the  monetary  system,  therefore,  has  not  been  disturbed  by  treasury  deficits, 
and  aa  the  result  of  expanding  exports  and  favorable  trade  balances  the  gold  reserve 
grew  steadily  until  at  the  close  of  June,  1913,  it  stood  in  round  numbers  at  S264,O0O,O0O 
Argentine  gold. 

When  the  conversion  fund  was  established,  the  question  of  whether  the  paper 
money  then  in  circulation  should  be  redeemed  at  its  face  value  or  at  the  average  gold 
value  at  which  it  had  been  circulating  for  years  was  carefully  considered,  and  the 
latter  policy  adop(«d  as  the  most  equitable  and  practical.  To  have  suddenly  doubled 
the  value  of  the  money  that  bad  long  been  in  circulation  would  have  not  only  cut  in 
twothecurrentscaleofcommodityprices,  butin  eflectdoubied  every  item  of  outstand- 
ing indebl«dneee.  In  pursuing  the  policy  adopted  the  Government  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  Busaia  and  Japan,  which  a  few  yeara  previously  reduced  the  value  of  their 
monetary  units  in  resuming  specie  payments.  The  redemption  rate  of  the  Argentine 
paper  peso  was  fixed  at  44  centavos,  or  44  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  gold  dollar. 
The  value  of  the  latter  in  Unit«d  Stales  money  is  96.5  cents.  The  convertibility  of 
the  paper  money  has  been  r^ularly  maintained  from  the  establishment  of  the  con- 
version fund  down  to  the  outbreak  of  the  present  European  war,  when  for  prudential 
reasons  it  was  temporarily  suspended. 

As  the  fund  stands  at  {221,000, (NX)  and  the  demand  for  agricultuial  products  is  cer- 
tain to  throw  the  balance  of  trade  in  favor  of  Argentina  in  the  near  future,  there  is 
little  reason  to  doubt  that  gold  pagínenla  will  soon  be  resumed.  The  fact  is,  that  in 
proportion  to  its  volume  of  foreign  trade,  or  of  currency  in  circulation,  the  gold  reserve  of 
Argentina  is  larger  than  that  of  the  United  States  or  any  other  country. 

It  is  a  fact  to  be  emphasized  that  for  15  years  the  currency  of  Argentina  has  had 
a  fixed  meaning,  and  that  it  has  been  held  as  steadfastly  to  (hat  meaning  as  the  cur- 
rency of  the  United  Slates.  N'o  doubt  this  fact,  together  with  the  fidelity  with 
which  the  public  obligations  of  Argentina  have  been  observed,  has  had  much  to  do 
with  the  ires  movement  of  capital  into  that  country  aince  1900.     •     ■    * 

The  fundamental  strength  of  Argentina's  position  ia  that  her  products  are  com- 
modities that  the  world  must  have.  The  fact  is  that  her  reinforcements  of  [oodstufis 
and  raw  material  are  just  in  time.  There  is  no  surer  basis  for  commerce  or  for  invest- 
ments than  these.  The  world  will  send  its  ships  to  the  River  Plate  for  all  the  grain 
and  meat  and  wool  that  can  be  piled  upon  its  banks,  and  the  peu]>le  who  produce  what 
Argentina  wants  to  buy  will  make  no  mistake  ii  they  are  on  band  with  their  goods. 
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Onayaqnil,  Ecuador's  Commercial  Capital,  id  the  Dtcember  Qumber 
of  the  Pan  American  M^azine,  is  an  excellent  description  of  this 
important  Ecuadorian  port,  as  witness  the  following  excerpts: 

Guayaqvil,  the  largest  port  And  the  chief  commprcial  city  of  Ecuador,  is  located 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  River  Guaya?,  about  TO  milea  from  the  sea,  in  a  eplendid 
situatioi),  at  the  end  of  decp-wnter  navigatioD,  and. at  the  confluence  of  a  number 
of  rivera  that  spread  uver  much  of  the  country  that  Les  to  the  weetmurd  of  tne 

Rouiidin;  a  bend  in  the  river  wo  pn^  a  number  of  ahJi>building  yards  and  factories, 
and  then,  a»  our  steamer  slowly  drawií  up  to  her  anchorage,  the  whole  of  the  buny 
water  front  is  revealed  to  onr  view  like  the  unrolling  of  a  scene  in  a  lianorama.  Backed 
by  lotv  hilk,  the  city  lies  on  a  piece  of  level  ground  in  an  open  and  beautiful  situa- 
tion, Htretchii^  for  several  miles  by  the  side  of  the  riviT,  which  is  at  this  point  more 
than  a  mile  wide  and  deep  enough  for  steamers  of  considerable  size.  The  whole  of 
the  water  front  Ls  occupied  by  jetties  and  piers,  where  craft  of  many  different  types 
load  and  discharge  their  cargoes,  the  twin  apires  of  the  cathedral  and  numerous 
churchen  stand  up,  white  and  gleaming,  above  the  rootj  of  the  houses,  fine  buildings 
face  the  water,  and  on  a  wide  thorouglifaie  between  them  and  the  wat«r  streams  of 
traffic  paas  In  and  fro. 

The  finit  impression  of  Giukyaquil  is  that  it  is  a  larje  and  busy  place,  with  consid- 
erable local  and  foreign  trade — animprossion  that  is  fully  confirmed  by  closer  acqualnl- 
ance.  The  city  is  laid  out  in  siguares  with  streets  running  pnrnllel  to  the  river  inter- 
Bccteil  by  others  at  right  angles  to  it,  huildii^pi  are  lai;^!  and  in  good  style,  and  there 
is  a  general  air  of  businesslike  activity.  The  streets,  well  cambered  and  paved 
■  with  blocks  of  gray  stone,  are  remarkably  wide,  many  of  tnem  are  lined  with  trees, 
and  the  whole  city  has  been  laid  out  in  accordance  with  modem  ideas  with  decidedly 
pood  effect.    •    •    • 

I  '  A  walk  through  the  busier  streelâ  ^hows  tliat  there  is  considerable  activity  in  the 
city  in  both  wholeeale  and  retail  trades.  There  are  many  large  ofhcea  and  stores,  the 
latter  exhibiting  splendid  stncks  of  goods  behind  their  big  plate-glass  windows. 
Commerce  and  trade  are  chiefly  located  on  the  water  front  and  ¡n  the  streeU  in  that 
vicinity.  The  Malecón,  one  side  occupied  by  \axge  commercial  houses  and  the  other 
open  to  the  river,  though  no  wider  than  other  streets  in  the  city,  has  room  for  three 
Rtreet-car  lines  (one  of  them  electric)  and  a  double  railroad  track  without  incom- 
moding the  ordinary  street  traffic.  All  along  the  river  side  piers  are  built  out  over 
the  green  bank,  connecting  with  floating  landing  stages  where  carpo  is  landed  from 
■11  kinds  of  small  craft,  river  steamers,  sailing  vessels,  lighters,  and  cayucas,  to  be 
truniferred  to  the  railroad  for  conveyance  to  the  customhouse  or  carried  to  nearby 
warehouses.  Out  on  the  river  ocean  sl6amers  lie  at  anchor,  tugs  and  motor  launches 
race  along  close  to  the  water's  cdi;e,  aleam  ferryboats  slowly  plow  their  way  across 
the  river  from  Durao,  the  terminus  of  the  Quito  Railroad,  and  cayucas  are  dexter- 
ously paddled  in  and  out  among  the  piers  lo  escape  the  effects  of  the  swift  tide.  Life 
and  movement  are  incessant,  and  the  busy  scene,  on  water  and  on  land,  well  illus- 
trates the  commercial  activity  of  the  city. 

The  Ihi^H.-  sIn'ciA  running  parallel  to  the  Malecón  are  just  as  full  of  business  as  the 
water  front,  and  h<-n-  we  lind  the  largest  banks,  many  commercial  houses,  and  lai^e 
stores.  These  thoroughfares  for  a  great  part  of  their  length  are  of  even  greater  width 
than  the  other  sire<'t«  in  the  city,  comparing  very  favoiably  in  this  respect  with 
■treets  in  the  hnest  cities  of  Europe  and  the  United  íítates.  The  Calle  Nueve  de 
Octubre  ia  rumlered  conapicuoua  by  its  long  avenue  of  ficus  (called  in  Spanish 
"higuera"),  sturdy  tri'i's.  with  gnarled  stems,  bare  up  toa  height  of  about  10  feet  and 
then  lipretding  out  into  a  thick,  bushy  top.  These  tops  have  all  been  trimmed  to  a 
cylindrical  shape,  and  as  the  in-es  ore  of  very  even  growth  the  effe<-t  is  neat  and  tegular 
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to  a  degree.  Thia  is  not  by  any  meftns  the  only  avenue  of  trees  in  Guayaquil,  but  it 
ia  Uie  best  and  most  remarkable.    *    *    • 

The  chief  business  in  Guayaquil  is,  of  couise,  the  export  of  cacao,  for  Ecuador  is 
one  of  the  greateel  producers  of  thia  valuable  food  product  in  the  world,  the  welfare 
of  the  city,  and,  indeed,  of  the  whole  country  depending  almost  entirely  on  the  cacao 
crop  and  the  market.  Moat  of  the  firms  engaged  in  thia  trade  have  their  offices  and 
warehoueea  on  or  near  the  Malecón  above  the  Calle  Nueve  de  Octubre,  conveniently 
situated  for  receiving  the  product  from  the  river  craft  that  bring  tt  down  from  the 
interior  and  for  shipping  it  away  to  Europe  and  America,  while  the  broad  streetfi  serve 
Ba  drying  grounds  for  the  reddish-brown  beans. 

Guayaquil  is  particularly  well  provided  wiUi  public  squares  and  open  spaces  such 
ae  the  Plaza  Bolivar,  containing  a  fine  bronze  equeatrian  at&tue  of  the  great  liber- 
tador, the  Plaza  Pedro  Carbo,  near  the  Meroed  Church,  and  the  Plazas  Montalvo, 
Bocafuerte,  and  Sucre.  All  of  these  are  well  kept  and  bright  with  roses,  many-colored 
crolone,  and  other  tropical  plants,  besides  having  excellent  bronze  statues  of  men 
celebrated  in  the  history  of  the  country.    •    »    » 

The  city  has  an  excellent  street-car  System,  partially  electrified,  with  linee  running 
acroaa  and  from  end  to  end  of  the  town  through  all  the  principal  Btreete,  It  is  well 
worth  the  visitor's  while  to  make  a  trip  along  the  Calle  Industria,  leading  from  the 
center  of  the  city  southward  lo  the  disliict  where  the  chief  local  manufacturers  and 
shipbuildii^  yards  are  located,  far  Guayaquil  has  many  other  industries  besides  those 
directly  connected  with  the  cacao  trade.    •    *    • 

Although  Guayaquil  is  only  about  2°  south  of  the  equator  the  climate  is  very  much 
cooler  than  might  be  expected,  the  dry  season,  lasting  from  May  to  December,  being 
the  beat  part  of  the  year.  Visiting  the  city  during  the  month  of  August  the  writer 
found  the  dayaigreeably  cool  and  the  nights  almost  cold;  even  during  the  hottest  part 
of  the  day,  from  noon  to  4  o'clock,  a  cloth  suit  could  be  worn  without  any  discomfort. 
Thia  surprising  coolness  is  due  to  the  effect  of  the  Humboldt  current,  a  stream  of  cold 
water  from  the  Antarctic  regions  that,  Sowing  northward  along  the  weat  coast  of  South 
America,  makea  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  tompemture.  Guayaquil,  though 
some  distance  from  the  sea,  ia  yet  near  enough  to  get  some  of  the  benefit  from  this  cold 
current. 

Aa  an  example  of  the  progressive  spirit  of  the  Ek;uadorians  nothing  could  be  more 
illustiative  than  the  scheme  iot  augmenting  the  city  water  supply,  laying  down  a 
modem  system  of  drainage  and  sewerage,  improving  the  sanitary  armngcmenta  in 
general,  and  for  street  paving  that  is  now  beii^  put  into  execution.  When  the  entire 
project  has  been  carried  out  Guayaquil  will  be  one  of  Ûie  licalthieat,  most  beautiful, 
and  attractive  cities  on  the  weat  coast  of  South  America.    •    •    • 

The  coolness  of  the  summer  months.  Hie  open  position  of  the  city,  and  the  plentiful 
supplies  of  excellent  fish,  fruit,  and  vegetables  to  be  obtainifd,  go  far  toward  making 
life  in  Guayaquil  pleasant  nnd  enjoyable. 

The  Malecm  prn^ides  a  favorite  parade  in  the  late  afternoons  for  the  owners  of 
automobiles  (there  aro  many  in  the  dty),  while  for  the  leas  \cealthy  inhabitants  open 
street  cars  are  run  along  the  same  thoroughíare  during  the  evening  hnum.  Motor 
boating  on  the  wide,  amooth  river  is  a  popular  pastime,  one  entbustntit  owning  a  very 
fast  hydroplane,  which  may  be  seen  dashing  o\'er  the  surface  of  the  v.aler  in  a  cloud 
of  spray  at  a  tremendous  speed,  the  great  strotches  of  water,  both  above  and  below 
the  city,  offering  boundless  opportunities  lor  those  who  care  for  s|iorts  of  this  nature. 

Most  advantageously  situated  for  both  interior  and  .'exterior  commerce,  with  a 
large  area  of  fertile  country  behind  it  and  a  deep,  wide  river  leading  to  the  o]>en  sea 
in  front,  Guayaquil  is  ft  city  to  be  reckoued  with.in  South  Amerii.'an  commerce,  while 
its  wide  atreeta,  fine  buildings,  and  distinctive  air  can  not  fail  to  make  a  favorable 
impression  on  the  visitor.  It  ia  not  only  a  city  with  a  great  futuro  but  also  a  city 
with  a  well  developed  aud  very  decided  present,  all  ready  and  fully  prepared  for 
vast  increases  in  its  trade. 
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A  Long  Search  for  Bobber,  by  W.  T.  Walsh,  in  the  January,  1915, 
number  of  Technical  World  Magazine,  is  an  accoimt  of  the  attempts 
by  chemists  to  produce  synthetic  rubber  in  such  quantities  and  at 
such  prices  as  to  compete  with  the  natural  product.  That  such 
att«mpts  have  not  as  yet  been  successful  may  be  gathered  from  the 
following  excerpts  of  Mr.  Walsh's  article: 

It  waa  only  a  year  or  so  agj  that  the  rtaults  obtained  by  ehendsta  encouraged  indus- 
try  to  believe  that  the  day  was  not  tar  distant  when  the  laboratory  would  sujjersede 
the  rubber  plautation.  Artificial  ur  synthetic  rubber  was  to  satisfy  all  our  present 
commercial  needs  and  to  take  charge  of  a  hundred  newly-ireated  demaiids.  That, 
at  least,  was  the  hov»  of  the  e-ithuaaats.  In  their  mind 'a  eye  they  saw  the  doom  of 
the  natural  product  written  lai^e  on  the  wall.  They  foresaw  the  rubber  forests  of 
Brazil  and  the  Kongo  revert  to  their  primeval  staU.  If  these  enthusiasts  had  been 
as  good  prophets  as  they  were  visionaries,  they  might  have  forecast  the  war  and  the 
depredations  of  the  Emden,  and  have  pointed  out  that  artificial  rubber  produced  in 
our  own  laboratories  would  in  that  crisis  render  us  industrially  seU-auSident. 

But  they  made  no  pretense  to  the  power  of  prophecy  and  their  viainn  was  clouded. 
Rubber  can  not  be  called  into  being  by  a  few  hocus-pociia  words  tnutteniti  by  a  long- 
haired, Ihick-siiectacled  indi\-idual  ever  a  chemical  retort.  According  to  Dr.  Ger- 
lach,  of  Hanover,  Germany — a  scientist  deeply  intercsl«i  in  the  manuiacturing  end  of 
thorubberinduatry—2t)  years  muHt  elapse  before  theartificial  can  ouipeie  successfully 
with  the  natural  protluct.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  the  chemigt  bring  the  coat  down  to 
that  of  the  commodity  now  on  the  market.  In  order  to  manufarture  artificial  rubber 
on  B  commercial  scale  the  capitalist  must  have  full  assurance  that  he  will  not  be 
imdersold  by  the  tupply  from  the  foresta  and  plantations.  But  he  has  not  that 
AStniran(«.  Indeed,  the  chemist  does  not  pretend  to  create,  as  yet,  a  jiractical  com- 
mercial product.  His  synthetic  rubber  is  a  success,  just  as  a  auigical  operation  is 
sometimes  a  success,  though  the  patient  dies.  Hut  Li  neither  ca«e  are  the  relatives 
or  the  capitalists  satisfied. 

Yet  in  spite  of  the  tremendous  difficulties  in  the  way  of  producing  artificial  rubber 
there  are  hundreds  o£  ¡latent»  for  processes  registered  both  in  this  country  and  in 
England,  and  probably  hundreds  of  others  will  be  roistered  before  the  long-sought 
end  is  attained. 

There  are  two  errors  the  general  public  labors  under  with  reference  to  rubber.  The 
first  is  that  the  forests  arc  being  destroyed  more  rapidly  than  they  can  be  grown. 
The  second  is  that  the  price  runs  into  the  dollars  per  pound.  It  is  true  that  four 
years  ago  the  beet  Para  rubber  (so  called  irom  the  district  in  Brazil  where  it  is  pro- 
duced) fetched  $3  a  pound  in  the  London  market.  That  was  becauBO  the  demand 
for  rubber  for  automobile  tires  and  golf  balls  had  received  a  tremendous  impetus — a 
fact  which  enabled  the  Brazilian  producers,  who  practically  had  a  monopoly  on  the 
output,  to  fix  prices  arbitrarily.  *  ■  •  The  great  demand  stimulated  competition. 
Big  abipmenta  began  to  come  in  from  Sumatra  and  other  parts  of  the  East  Indies. 
The  bottom  dropped  out  of  prices.  In  less  than  three  years' time  they  fell  to  50  cents, 
althou^  they  presently  rose  again. 

"Hie  opening  up  of  the  new  plantations  in  the  east  practically  ruined  a  number  of 
investors — or,  more  properly,  perhaps,  speculators— for  rubber  quotations  are  excep- 
tionally aensitive  l«  every  commercial  breath  that  blows.  The  price  is  remarkably 
unstable.  It  coate  from  flOO  to$130  to  bring  an  acre  of  rubber  trees  into  bearing,  and 
rubber  can  not  be  produced  profitably  when  it  sells  at  only  50  cents  a  pound.  Even 
the  well-eslAbliahed  rubber  industry  of  Brazil,  which  dépendis  on  the  native  forests 
for  its  supply,  is  handicapped  by  an  export  lax  of  24  cents  a  pound.  Tliis  leaves  no 
appreciable  margin  for  proHl  when  prices  are  running  low. 

Before  industry  waa  compelled  by  the  temporary  high  prices  to  turn  to  the  far 
eaaten  fields  it  was  thou^I  that  the  EmA  Indian  product  was  inferior  lo(tbAt^tMi|^ 
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America.  It  vas  merely  used  as  a.  substitute  for  or  an  adultersot  of  tbe  best  Para 
grades;  but  with  the  importation  of  the  native  Bisziliaji  tree  {Bevea  broiili^uU)  into 
the  eastern  field  under  proper  cultivation  a  genuine  rival  to  the  South  American 
product  has  unquestionably  been  developed.  The  public  was  DÙstaken  when  it 
believed  that  a  rubber  famine  was  imminent,  that  prices  were  hi^  on  that  account, 
and  that  the  only  salvation  in  sight  was  artificial  or  synthetic  rubber. 

These  statements  do  not  mean,  however,  that  there  is  no  need  of  reform  in  the 
rubber  industry,  or  that  the  successful  synthetic  chemiât  would  not  be  honored  and 
recompensed.  If  a  steady  production  of  the  best  giade  could  always  be  assured,  if 
the  uncertainty  in  market  quotations  could  be  eliminated,  every  man  who  uses  the 
mw  rubber  in  this  business  would  be  tremendously  benefited.    •    •    • 

The  basis  of  natural  rubber  is  a  milky  fluid  called  lat«x.  From  this  is  extracted  the 
india  rubber,  or  caoutchouc  of  commerce.  The  puipose  of  this  latex  in  the  tree  ie 
not  known.  Some  scientists  believe  that  it  guards  the  tree  from  insects  or  parasitical 
plant  growths.  The  fluid  is  obtained  by  tapping  the  trees.  If  this  is  improperly 
done  either  the  tree  may  die  or  the  full  season's  flow  may  not  be  obtained. 

In  the  synthetic  procese — the  process  of  the  laboratory^the  scientist  usee  ae  his 
basis  isopreDe,  Isoprene  is  found  in  rubber,  and  if  it  stands  long  enough  will  of  itself 
turn  to  rubber.  Chemists  have  been  looking  everywhere  for  some  cheap  source  of 
isoprene.  Isoamyl  alcohol,  which  is  obtained  by  the  fermentation  of  potatoes  and 
similar  starchy  substances,  at  the  present  time  gives  promise  of  most  wtisfactorily 
meeting  the  problem;  but  tlie  method  of  producing  rubber  in  this  manner  is  indirect 
and  quite  costly,  and  until  the  chemists  have  cut  the  cost  to  a  point  appreciably 
below  that  of  the  natural  product  and  can  supply  it  in  quantities  as  wanted,  the  world 
must  continuo  to  depend  tor  its  beet  rubber  upon  the  Para  region  of  Brazil  or  the 
pUnt»tions  of  Sumatra. 

Art  that  îb  Real  and  American,  by  GutzoD  Boi^lum,  one  of  Amer- 
ica's greatest  sculptors,  in  a  recent  number  of  The  World's  Work,  is 
a  scathing  arraigmnent  of  the  slavish  subservience  of  so-called 
American  art  lovers.  The  article  ia  a  masterly  plea  for  the  independ- 
ence of  American  art,  for  a  new  freedom  in  its  intellectual  attitude, 
and  for  the  substitution  of  American  ideals  for  those  of  a  frayed 
nntiquity  which  have  no  connection  with  American  life  and  its 
heroic  struggles  for  four  centuries.  Just  as  America  fought  for  and 
achieved  political  liberty,  freedom  of  conscience,  and  independence 
in  thought,  so  should  the  nations  of  the  western  world  fight  for 
independence  in  the  expression  of  their  emotions  in  the  world  of  art. 
In  this  struggle  for  artistic  independence  Borglum  is  one  of  the 
greatest  leaders  both  in  liis  wonderful  work  and  in  the  propaganda 
he  conducts  by  means  of  his  trenchant  pen.  What  he  writes  of  the 
pseudo  art  lovers  of  the  United  States  will  doubtless  apply  with 
equal  force  to  many  of  those  of  other  American  countries,  and  the 
following  excerpts  from  his  somewhat  caustic  introductory  parar 
graphs  are  well  worthy  of  reproduction: 

To  drop  A  plumb  line  into  the  depths  of  life,  to  find  thereby  the  greatfut  emotions 
conunon  to  all  mankind  an<l  to  exprctw  tln-ni  so  that  all  mankind  will  undcrslaud 
the  expremion-^thi",  I  think,  ix  uliat  art  is  for. 

More  than  Uúb,  art  in  America  should  he  American,  drawn  from  American  aource:j 
mnmorialir.i:^;  American  achievement. 

Oppose<l  to  both  of  tnui^:  fumlamentnl  r'act'i  stand  untold  wealth  with  unknown 
which  annually  createamarkH  d.r  thee^tabÜKhed  acoutremepb  of  anreiitra 
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respectability,  scuking  aucieiit  evidenCH  of  every  conceivable  sort.  Scarcely  a  tomb 
of  anti<|uity  lias  not  been  coveted,  searched,  or  packed,  to  meet  the  rapacity  of  our 
dollar  kings  anil  qucenti. 

Anything  old  enou^  to  fall  to  pieces  becomee  i;ilt-cd§:ed  security  to  this  annual 
flood  of  art  lovera.  So  great  has  been  the  need  that  hardly  a  respectable  home  of 
ancient  standing  in  Europe  has  not  been  t«mpted  and  levied  upon  for  old  personal 
belongings.  Business  men  and  art  students  jumped  into  line  and  into  the  manufac- 
ture of  these  counterfeit  certificates  of  respectability.  The  story  is  one  of  the  black 
p^es  of  this  New  World's  growth.  It  is  eo  filled  with  make-believe  and  counterfeit 
that  it  may  be  said  that  this  has  been  the  greatest  ill  that  bae  come  to  our  esthetic 
life  We  are  blind,  false,  and  utterly  incapable  of  thinking  alone,  standing  alone, 
expressing  ourselves  frankly  in  matters  affecting  our  personal  life,  tastes,  and  desires: 
and  in  turn  are  mocked  by  the  people  who  have  dumped  upon  us  their  second-hand 
belongings.  We  are  told  by  the  ''antiquarians"  that  "we  are  not  artists";  'we 
haven't  the  right  to  think":  "they  will  think  for  us."  They  tell  us  what  kind  of 
houses  we  must  live  in  and  how  to  furnish  them.  Individual  tastes,  habits  of  occu- 
|>ant,  and  such  foolish  whims  are  ruthlessly  brushed  aside.  ■  *  •  j  xnust  confess 
I  do  not  sympathize  with  the  bank  accounts  which  are  levieá  against  to  build  up 
and  keep  up  this  masquerade.  1  do  regret  deeply  the  reaction  that  success  of  this 
sort  has  upon  the  young  art  students,  who  often  innocently  fall  victims  to  this  lucra- 
tive trade  of  make-believe.  We  see  incoming  ships  loaded  with  the  second-hand  or 
counterfeit  art  of  the  Old  World.  We  see  great  enterprises  buried  under  this  levy 
from  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Home.  \\'e  see  the  meaningless  garland  of  the  beaux  arts 
strung  from  cornice  tn  cornice  and  many  structures  in  this  land  tangled  with  traceries 
borrowed  from  other  lands.  We  see  our  city  buildings,  our  State  and  national  build- 
ings, marked  and  counterfeited  by  thesymbols  of  peoples  2,000  years  dead,  and  splen- 
did structures  built  into  heroic  lines  to  meet  the  volume  of  trade,  fretted,  ruined 
by  the  trinkets  and  f;cwgaw3  plagiarized  from  the  Middle  Ages.  Wo  see  façades 
appealing:  for  some  real  symbol  of  the  life  and  soul  of  the  institution,  and  in  its  place 
a  fat,  coarse  ballet  girl  with  an  armfuU  of  hay  or  a  lapful  of  pumpkins,  labeled 
"Ceres,"  and  in  another  ¡dace  the  same  good  lady  as  "Ulind  Justice,"  with  an  apothe- 
cary's scale  and  a  Roman  sword. 

Against  this,  all  that  is  honest,  all  that  is  individual,  all  that  is  sincere,  revolts. 
Reverence,  yes,  the  veriest  reepect  for  one's  common  honesty,  vague  though  that  ma>' 
be.  breeds  rebellion — rebellion  against  homes  made  up  with  the  spoils  of  counterfeits 
of  some  one  else's  home.  There  is  something  in  this  willingness  to  dine  under  a  for- 
eigner's coat  of  arms  in  an  Italian  palace  in  Nebraska  or  with  heraldic  nobility  in 
Rhode  Island  that  robs  one  of  one's  true  nobility.  There  is  such  confession  of  incom- 
petence that  esthetics,  and  all  the  ennobling  impulses  that  beget  art,  seem  gone- 
Ill  regard  lo  the  substitution  of  American  ideals  aiul  American 
subjects  for  those  of  Europe  and  the  ancient  world,  he  writes: 

We  have  in  tliese  400  years  of  colossal  youth  lived  and  relived  epics,  ranking  with 
those  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome.  And  still  the  story  of  it  all  has  not  been  put 
down  and  has  yet  to  be  written.  Those  of  us  who  can  afford  it  steal  and  borrow  and 
b<^  the  arms,  the  dross,  the  emotions  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Too  often  we  hang  their 
rotting  trophies  upon  our  walls,  ignorant  of  their  origin,  unacquainted  with  their 
meaning,  and  not  even  s^'mpathetic  with  the  emotions  that  produce<l  tliem,  bent 
only  upon  the  paltry  respectability  that  their  presence  argues.    "    "    • 

We  have  not  begun  as  a  people  lo  realize  that  things  we  desire<l  hnneatly — liberty 
of  conscience,  freedom  from  European  (iovernments,  and  from  the  slain  of  slavery — 
were  things  to  be  proud  of  :  things  to  sing  about,  to  talk  about,  to  write  about,  lo  build 
aiuund  and  to  build  inte  our  civic  memorials;  that  they  are  outs  and  that  they  belong 
t«  no  one  else;  and  that  these  things  and  these  things  alone  make  us  immortal,  make 
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uB  the  envy  of  the  world.  If  we  have  any  art  of  any  kind  ia  song,  in  letters,  in  color, 
in  stone  or  bronze,  it  should  tell  about  tbeee  thinga;  it  should  write  them  in  bold  lines 
uiQually  across  the  page  of  our  own  history.  It  Hbouldimprint  them  upon  our  Federal, 
State,  and  city  institutions.  In  fact,  these  great  principies  which  make  us  a  people 
should  themselves  conceive  and  shape  and  bring  forth  the  institutions  tbemselvee, 
and  they  should  suggest  and  resuggest  the  great  life  that  we  have  b^un  and  are  living. 

That  Borglum  practices  what  lio  preaches  is  best  evidenced  by 
some  of  his  greatest  works.  As  examples,  may  be  cited  his  colossal 
head  of  Lincoln  in  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington;  his 
equestrian  statue  of  Gen.  Sheridan,  ornamenting  the  conter  of  Sheri- 
dan Circle  in  Washington;  and  his  great  group,  "The  Mares  of  Di- 
omedes,"  The  title  of  this  extraordinary  piece  of  sculpture  ia 
misleading.  The  sculptor  really  utilized  a  subject  from  the  great 
western  plains  of  the  United  States,  the  leading  off  of  a  herd  of  wild 
horses.  The  method  is:  Moimting  a  tractable  horse,  entering  the 
wild  baud,  and  riding  about  quietly  until  the  band  follows;  then 
leading  the  entire  band  away.  According  to  the  sculptor's  own 
statement,  he  "stripped  the  horseman  of  garments,  both  to  delocolize 
him  and  also  to  show  the  play  of  a  fine  nude  ^ure  on  a  nude  horse. 
The  name  is  a  convenience,  the  motive  of  the  group,  mainly  intense 
controlled  action." 

Helps  and  Hindrances  to  Trade  in  Sontli  America,  by  William  Cam- 
eron Mackay,  in  The  Black  Diamond  of  December  12,  1914,  is  an 
analysis  of  the  coal  trade  of  the  southern  continent.  Mr.  Mackay 
has  had  seven  years'  experience  in  buying  and  selling  coal  in  South 
America,  and  his  thorough  famiUarity  with  the  present  conditions, 
clear  exposition  of  lhe  entire  situation,  and  the  conservative  but 
hopeful  views  as  to  the  future  devdopment  of  the  trade  between  the 
west  coast  of  that  continent  and  the  producers  of  the  United  States, 
make  his  article  of  peculiar  value  to  those  interested  in  this  great 
industry.  The  following  excerpts  reproduce  the  portion  of  the  article 
dealing  with  the  west-coast  situation  : 

The  fact  that  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  has  roincided  with  lh«  outbreak 
of  the  European  war  has  brought  about  a  condition  in  the  coal  trade  which  might 
have  been  caused,  ta  a  lesser  degree,  by  either  of  the  above-mentioned  incidents. 

Kow  Ihat  the  Panama  ('anal  ¡s  open  to  ocean  commerce,  T'nited  States  coal- 
producing  ports  are  l>rou¡;ht  many  thousands  of  miles  closer  to  the  grtut  coal -consuming 
centers  of  the  west  roast  of  South  America, 

The  distance  between  New  York  and  Valparaiso  and  between  English  and  Aa^- 
tralian  coal  porta  and  Valpaiaiso  are  as  follows: 

New  York  te  Valpaiaiso  ^na  Panama 4,  «3:1 

New  York  te  Valparaiso  via  Magellan 3,  :isn 

Liverpool  to  Valparaiso  i-ia  Panama 7, 207 

Liverpool  te  Valparais  >  via  Magellan 8, 7Í7 

Sydney.  New  South  Wak-s,  to  Valparaiso  vin  Pacifi.- 0, 2.%7 

New  Orleans  lo  Valparaiso  via  Panama 4,0ãí 

New  Orleans  t"  Valparaiso  via  Magellan 8.  T.U! 
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From  the  above  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  ail  coal  eoiuiiig  from  Europe  will  coa- 
tinue  to  use  the  Magellan  route  just  as  surely  aa  ali  coal  froD)  the  United  Ijtates  will 
pasa  through  the  ranal.  The  eaving  In  time  in  the  first  instance  will  nut  be  piilBcient 
to  deflect  British  coal  freighters  from  the  longer  route  to  the  ahorliir  and  to  compen- 
sBt«  for  payment  of  foUs. 

Even  with  the  present  excessive  freight  ratea  to  Valpandao,  American  coal  can  bo 
shipped  to  and  sold  iu  that  port  at  a  lower  ñgiiru  than  either  Welsh  or  Australian 
coal.  This  is  made  posidble  by  the  prompt  means  of  transport  afforded  by  the  nuw 
route,  which  will  allow  a  ship  to  carry  a  much  larger  amount  of  tonnage  per  annum 
than  those  vesseb  uaing  the  longer  route.  This  will  have  a  benefidal  result  upon 
freight  ratee  from  the  coal  merchant's  or  coal  user's  point  of  view.  This  would  have 
a  very  important  effect  if  the  colliery  owner  were  also  a  ahipowner  or  were  able  to 
secure  favorable  timp  charters. 

A  vessel  canyit^  American  coal  to  Valparaiso  should  make  six  journeys  in  the 
year  as  against  five  by  a  boat  trading  with  Australia  or  four  by  an  English  vessel. 

Of  the  countries  in  South  America  served  by  the  Pacific  Ocean,  Chile  is,  for  niany 
reasons,  the  best  for  the  initial  effort  of  the  American  coal  exporter,  and  Valparaiso 
is  the  only  center  in  Chile  from  which  this  trade  can  be  controlled  efficiently.  The 
reasons  for  this  are  varied. 

First  on  the  list  might  be  mentioned  the  fact  that  the  steamship  lines  plying  upon 
the  west  coast  have  their  headquarters  in  that  city. 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  close  to  Santiago,  the  capital  of  the  country,  where  all 
contracte  of  a  government  nature  arc  decided.  It  is  also  the  port  of  delivery  for  the 
bulk  of  the  coal  used  upon  the  State  railways  and  naval  ships. 

In  addition,  it  is  the  headquarters  of  the  great  nitrate  industry  of  Chile;  all  the 
chief  nitrate  producing  "officinos"  have  their  principals  in  Valparaiso,  where  the 
negotiations  for  the  purchase  of  materiais  of  all  classée  are  conducted. 

In  Valparaiso,  then,  the  coal  merchant  is  in  direct  touch  with  the  principal  steam- 
ship, railway,  nitrate,  and  commercial  interests  of  all  Chile.  It  is  the  meet  conve- 
nient place  of  residence  for  firms  desirous  of  doing  business  with  Bolivia  or  Peru. 

The  American  merchant  will  have  three  competitoia  to  meet  in  tliis  field.  We  wilt 
(«osider  in  turn  the  difficulties  te  be  faced  and  the  general  methods  of  overcoming 
these  difficulties  against  each. 

1.  Welsh  or  British  coal  of  any  denomination — 588,526  tons  of  this  class  of  fuel  were 
imfiorted  into  Chile  during  1913.  Thb  coal  is  used  principally  in  the  nitrate  "offici- 
nas"  and  upon  the  railways,  but  is  not  greatly  favored  by  shipowiiera  on  account  of 
the  eiceedii^ly  high  price,  which  ranges  from  42  te  45e, 

Welsh  steam  coal  has  been  purchased  at  as  low  a  price  as  3"e.  6d.  in  Valpar«ÍBo,  but 
this  is  an  unusual  figure. 

During  the  first  9  months  of  1914  there  has  been  a  decline  of  almost  90,000  tone 
in  the  import  of  this  article,  of  which  about  40,000  tens  decline  took  place  in  August 
and  September,  due  principally  to  the  closure  of  ao  many  of  the  nitrate-producing 
plants. 

This  coal  has  to  carry  much  higher  freight  rutea  than  that  from  America,  and  the 
difference  in  heat-producing  qualities  is  not  sufficient  to  compensate  for  the  difference 
in  price  at  port  of  destination.  Alien  conditions  have  readjusted  themselves  to  the 
altered  state  of  affairs  caused  by  the  European  war.  Great  Britain  will,  in  all  proba- 
bility, not  be  in  a  position  te  fill  foreign  orders  for  coal  to  tlie  extent  she  did  formerly. 
So  long  as  the  American  coal  shipped  to  Chile  maintains  the  high  level  of  quality 
which  it  claims,  and  which  puts  it  almost  on  a  par  with  Welsli.  this  product  is  in  a 
position  not  only  lo  capture,  but  to  retain,  the  market  lost  by  England.  There  should 
be  a  market  for  at  least  250,000  tons  per  annum  to  replace  ^orbige  from  England  in 
future. 

2.  Australian  coal:  About  1,500,000  tons  of  Australia's  output  is  sold  tlirough 
offices  in  Valparaiso.    According  te  recent  information,  the  Commonwealth  haaplaced 
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an  embargo  on  all  coal  exporta.  This  would  M!«m  to  indicate  tLat  there  will  be  aa 
entire  cessation  of  coal  shipments  over  the  Pacific  from  Australia  to  Chile,  Some 
two  years  ago  a  special  commissioner,  appointed  by  the  Australian  Commonwealth  to 
make  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  effect  of  the  opening  of  tlie  Panama  Canal  upon 
Australia's  coal  trade,  reported  in  a  manner  most  adverse  to  the  product  of  New  South 
Wales.  He  stated  aa  bis  opinion  that  Australia's  coal  trade  with  North  and  South 
America  was  doomed,  except  possibly  at  Valparaiso.  But  even  there  he  did  not  see 
how  his  country  could  compete  with  America.  The  American  article  was  superior  in 
calorific  qualities  and  could  be  delivered  on  board  purchasing  steamers  or  on  shore 
at  a  lower  figure  and  still  allow  a  margin  of  profit. 

Allowing  for  present  shrinkages  of  consumption,  there  should  be  a  market  here  for 
5(KI,000  tons,  in  addition  to  the  300,000  tons  now  being  sought  by  the  Chilean  Govern- 
ment to  replace  a  similar  quantity  formerly  purchased  from  Austialia. 

In  passing,  it  may  be  mentioned  tliat  Bolivia  takes  Australian  coal  to  an  annual 
value  of  about  1256,000  (1913),  the  greater  portion  of  which  could  be  supplied  now  by 
the  Slates. 

Australian  coal  varies  in  price  in  Valparaiso  from  31s.  Gd.  to  37b.  6d.,  altliough  the 
writer  has  known  of  purchases  having  been  made  at  26e.,  27b.  6d.,  28b.  6d.  Theee 
figures  are  very  low,  however,  and  35s.  to  37s.  6d .  may  be  taken  as  the  average  market 
price,  with  323.  to  33s.  as  a  contract  price  for  largor  quantities. 

3.  The  third  competitor  is  Chilean  coal,  and  probably  in  the  future  Peruvian  coal, 
although  the  latter  does  not  figure  at  present  in  the  market. 

About  20  per  rent  of  Chilean  coal  *  *  *  is  used  on  board  the  various  steamers 
plying  upon  the  west  coast,  and  ean  be  placed  alongdde  and  trimmed  into  bunkers 
at  a  price  varying  from  22s.  1a  24s.  per  ton.  Lots  have  been  bought  at  18s.  6d.  and 
19e.,  and  for  a  considerable  time  a  contract  was  in  force  to  supply  a  large  steamship 
company  at  21s. 

On  account  of  the  cheap  price  it  is  highly  improbable  that  an  outside  competitor 
will  capture  any  of  this  trade  unless  the  American  merchant  can  do  so  by  reducing 
his  price  to  such  an  extent  as  to  permit  of  his  coal  being  sold  in  Valparaiso  at  27e.  ed. 
to  ^.,  or  even  lower.  The  remaining  SO  per  cent  of  Chilean  coal  is  lued  upon  the 
local  railways,  and  no  outsider  could  <ompete  for  this  trade  in  price  even  were  the 
railways  billing  to  abstain  from  the  purchase  of  local  coal.  This  they  are  not  in  a 
position  to  do,  as  the  Senate  insista  upon  the  use  of  the  native  product  as  far  as  pos- 
sible upon  the  State  railways.    *    ■    <■ 

Native  Peruvian  coal  has  been  sold  to  steamships  at  25s.  per  ton,  but  I  have  not 
known  of  many  purchases  of  this  nature.  The  Cerro  de  Pasco  Mining  Co.  usee  170,000 
tons  annually,  which  (it  exliactB  from  its  own  mines,  white  in  Callao  large  quantities 
have  been  imported  from  Australia.  This  is  a  market  that  the  I'niled  Slates  should 
be  able  to  annex  entirely,  aa  New  South  .Wales  coal  was  sold  |at  378.  to  408.  and  Ger- 
man coke  at  42s.  per  ton. 

At  a  conservative  ratimate  there  should  be  a  market  for  1,000,000  tons  during  1915. 
consequent  upon  the  shrinkage  which  may  be  expected  to  take  place  in  English 
and  particularly  in  Australian  exports,  and  we  have  seen  that  prices  in  Valparaiso 
averaged  for  Welsh  coal  4Us.  to  458.  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds  or  1.015  kiloe:  Austra- 
lian, 35s.  to  40«.  per  ton  of  2.240  pounds;  Chilean.  2ta.  to  24s.  per  ton  of  2.240  pounds. 

Does  the  American  colliery  owner  intend  to  make  an  effort  to  capture  this  trade, 
and  is  he  going  to  adjust  his  prices  in  such  a  manner  that  he  can  bid  successfully  and 
capture  the  market? 

The  foothold  obtainc<i  now  would  enable  the  coal  merchant  of  the  States  to  build 
up  a  permanent  and  profitable  irado  connection  for  himself.  Once  he  has  become 
established  neither  the  Australian  nor  the  Welah  product  can  enter  the  contest  and 
hope  to  obtain  any  great  measure  of  auccesa,  even  when  the  devastating  influence 
of  (he  war  is  removed. 
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Mr.  Markay  coiurhidee  his  anicle  with  a  short  sketch  of  the  most 
effirieDt  metho^Is  whereby  the  trade  may  be  handled,  and  gives 
many  vahiable  suggestions  for  the  benefit  of  the  coal  operators  of 
the  United  States  who  are  seeking  foreign  markets  for  their  prodoct. 

A  Paa  Americas  Opportnitj,  by  Harry  Olis  Sandberg,  of  the  Pui 
American  Union  staff,  in  The  CosmopoUlan  Student  for  Janoarr,  1915, 
is  a  plea  for  special  effort  to  promote  an  interchange  of  oniveráty 
students  between  Latin  American  countries  and  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Saodberg  writes  : 

A  Pan  Am^rirao  en  is  dawoing  apoD  lu  Íd  all  iu  strength  and  \'ifor.  Political  and 
comiii^r'.'ial  íaSiien"^  are  Joore  eim?ît  and  more  zealous  thaa  ever  before  in  their 
efTorti  to  realize  the  hi^hnt  achievemeota  of  this  development.  Educational  and 
iotellecttul  interests  must  also  share  in  this  activity  if  we  are  to  enjoy  the  fulleet 
benefits  from  this  more  intimate  relation^hip. 

The  Associated  Cosmopolitan  Clubs  of  North  America,  then^foie.  have  b^ore  tbem 
a  splendid  oppiortunity  to  play  an  important  part  in  thif  ^reat  movemeDt.  Within 
the  last  few  yean  there  has  been  a  noticeable  increase  in  the  students  from  Central 
and  South  America  to  the  United  States,  and  the  tide  is  rapidly  tuming  away  from 
Europe.  Recent  ñgures  show  that  the  United  Slates  baa  more  than  four  times  aa  many 
students  from  Latin  America  as  France.  Tbe  total  number  of  such  sludenif  in 
1412  and  1013  studying  in  local  colloir(>s  and  universities  was  more  than  500.  This 
number  should  be  doubled,  yes,  trebled,  within  the  next  few  yeare.  By  recei^-ing 
the  ynuni;  men  from  Latin  American  countries  into  the  fold  of  the  fludent  body,  by 
makine  them  feel  welcome  and  entirely  at  home,  this  total  can  be  reached.  On  tbe 
other  hand,  students  both  in  course  and  ^^duatea  should  go  forth  from  tbe  United 
.Statft  in  increasing  numbers  to  the  old  and  historic  inslitutione  of  learning  in  the 
Boutbem  continent.  It  is  indeed  significant  of  tbe  time-honored  cixilization  of  Latin 
America  when  it  is  recalled  thai  San  Marcos  University,  at  Lima.  Peru,  and  the 
University  of  Cordoba,  in  Argentina,  were  flourishing  many  yearf  before  Harvard. 
Dartmouth,orYak  came  into  being  J  this  country.  Toward  theexchange  of  ^students 
the  Pan  American  Union  and  other  agencies  have  been  incessantly  at  work,  and 
considerable  prof;refls  has  already  been  matlp.  A  number  of  <'ollegce,  universitief. 
and  technical  schouU  in  the  United  State»  are  offering  special  inducements  lo  students 
from  l,atin  America,  and  no  doubt  this  acl  ion  will  be  reciprocated  by  the  institutions 
of  those  countries.  In  fai't.  Guatemala  has  already  pro\ided  B  number  of  scbolaisbips 
for  students  from  the  United  States. 

In  promoting  thip  closer  internali'inalciintact  between  lbeiludenit<  i>f  tbe  American 
Continent,  it  is  but  just  to  mate  that  the  .\s!*>ciated  Cosmopolitan  Clubs  have  exerted 
a  BtniH);  influence;  but  there  ¡s  yet  more  work  to  be  done.  Especially,  in  view  of 
present  conditions,  it  would  seem  highly  advisable  that  the  Associated  O^mopolilan 
Clubs  should  bend  its  best  efforts  to  develop  a  still  greater  Pan  American  ?pirit  in  all 
the  colleges  where  branches  of  this  oiganization  are  cslabUshed. 

The  following  sugestión  is  worthy  of  consuleration  on  the  part 
of  the  AsHOciated  Cosmopolitan  Clubs  of  North  América,  inasmuch 
as  such  an  evening  would  do  much  to  arouse  interest  in  a  field  which 
is  now  engrossing  more  attention  among  thoughtful  people  in  the 
United  States  than  ever  l>efore: 

The  writer  would  propose  that  a  Pan  American  uight  be  iiidudc^l  in  the  program 
of  activities  for  the  coming  year,  and  that  each  chapter  of  the  Cosmopolitan  Clubs 
arrange  an  ap|in>priflte  program  for  the  occasion.     Little-journey  talks  to  the  various 
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countries  and  a  recital  of  the  glorioue  achievements  of  Laüa  Ameñcan  heroes,  who, 
in  number  and  interest,  compare  moat  favorably  with  those  of  the  United  States  and 
Europe,  might  be  made  part  of  the  evenlog'B  entertainment.  A  brief  résumé  of 
Latin  American  history  would  also  prove  highly  intereetin;;.  for  who  can  read  the 
fascinatiiig  history  of  those  countries  witliout  being  thrilled  by  the  deeds  of  such 
leadeig  as  San  Martin,  Bonifacio,  Juarez,  Hidalgo,  Marti,  Artigas,  and  Bolivar,  names 
enshrined  high  among  the  world's  array  of  heroes?  Essays  on  the  great  statesmen, 
savants  and  scholars,  would  reveal  facts  and  data  surprising  to  the  students.  The 
tremendous  influence  that  these  countries  have  exerted  in  the  development  of  inter- 
national law  would  be  a  revelation.  If  music  is  available,  the  inspiring  national 
hymns  of  those  countries  would  add  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  evening,  and  the  stirring 
strains  of  the  Fan  American  hymn,  a  composite  melody  embodying  the  dominant 
themes  of  the  various  national  airs,  would  make  a  fitting  climax.  As  special  features, 
stereoptican  views  illustrating  the  travel  talks  might  be  included,  and  if,  perhaps, 
the  chapter  could  secure  some  special  speaker  on  Pan  America,  the  success  of  the 
evening  might  be  greatly  enhanced.  It  even  occurs  to  the  wñter  that  the  week  of 
February  22  might  be  an  appropriate  period  for  such  a  celebration.  Nearly  each  one 
of  the  20  independent  Republics  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  has  written  its  coustítu- 
tionontheConstitutionof  the  United  States,  and  their  heroes  have  received  inspiration 
and  impetus  in  their  struggles  for  independence  from  the  deeds  of  immortal  Washing- 

Vew  Fftnnftl  Conditions  in  the  Cftnal  Zone,  by  H.  E.  Anthony,  in 
the  October-November  number  of  the  American  Museum  Journal,  de- 
scribes the  new  conditions  relative  to  f  aunal  and  floral  life  in  the  Zone, 
resulting  from  the  damming  of  the  Chagres  River  and  the  forming  of 
Gatun  Lake.  The  article  is  illustrated  by  numerous  photographs  by 
the  author  and  Mr.  George  Shiras,  3d,  whose  remarkable  work  in  flash- 
hgfat  photography  of  animal  life  is  well  known,  and  under  whose 
patronage  this  expedition  was  undertaken.  The  following  para- 
graphs from  Mr.  Anthony's  article  wiU  pive  an  idea  of  the  conditions 
which  now  obtain  in  the  Zone  relative  to  its  animal  life. 

As  Gatun  Lake  was  the  center  of  investigation,  it  was  planned  to  work  from  »  house- 
boat aa  a  base  camp  with  a  launch  and  small  boats  for  side  trips.  Accordingly  a  boat- 
house  was  made  over  by  a  few  alterations,  but  only  after  considerable  time  had  been 
Spent  in  trying  to  secure  something  available  for  the  purpose.  The  houseboat  was  so 
low  in  the  water  Chat  she  coulil  be  towed  only  in  a  calm  sea,  acondition  of  the  lake  only 
rarely  met  with,  and  at  the  best  the  launch  could  make  but  slow  time  pulling  her. 
Lateaftemoonof  March  ti  saw  us  leaving  Gatun  with  the  houseboat  and  by  3  o'clock  the 
next  morning  we  were  tied  up  at  the  head  of  a  waterway  or  trocha  that  branched  oR 
from  the  Rio  Trinidad .  Ttiis  was  our  main  camp  and  we  hoped  to  be  able  to  work  the 
undisturbed  jungle  from  here.    •    *    * 

It  was  at  this  spot  that  we  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  largest  of  the  Panamanian 
monkeys,  the  "black  howlers."  Frequently  their  queer  booming,  roaring,  howl 
echoed  through  the  jungle,  a  call  that  carries  for  long  distancée.  They  howl  oftenest 
just  baton  or  during  a  rain  storm  and  the  natives  thus  look  upon  them  as  weather 
prophets.  Upon  one  occasion  I  stood  almost  under  some  trees  through  which  a  troop 
was  passing,  whilp  the  ñist  big  preliminary  drops  of  a  sudden  shower  pattered  upon  the 
leaves  about  me.  The  volumo  of  sjund  that  issue  1  from  the  bUck  shaggy  tliroats  was 
au  great  and  so  suggestive  of  a  targe  animal,  a  lion  for  example,  that  1  found  it  hani 
Eo  reconcile  myself  to  the  actual  facts.  I  felt  a  pang  of  regret  at  silencing  one  of  the 
"bowleia,  "  but  as  a  specimen  was  needed  I  shot  one  of  the  foremost  and  heard  him 
(-rash  through  the  limbs  to  the  ground.    "    •    ■ 
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LAKE  END  OF  ÛATCK  LOCKS, 

In  th«  backiraund  may  be  seen  Gatun  Lake.  Three  différent  stages  inBlUof;  the  locks  nre  shown,  thi  lock  at 
tbe  lett  being  cmplv,  the  one  In  the  lower  right-hand  eotner  hall  lull,  and  the  one  In  lhe  upper  right  comer 
full.  Four  locomotlvea  similar  to  tbe  one  thown  In  tbe  lover  right  corner  are  used  )n  (owing  the  stalps  111  rough 
the  locka. 


WATER  FRONT  OF  PANAMA  CITY. 
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Other  interesting  niammalij  eucountered  here  were  the  pretty  sqiiirrel-like  inar- 
nmset,  the  short-haired  aiiteater  and  several  apecies  of  opoasum,  while  we  were  cou- 
tinuolly  wondering  at  the  variety  of  the  bird  lite  and  the  diversity  of  the  bird  song^ 
and  call  notes.  The  noisy  parrols  that  shouted  in  the  morning  until  the  jungle  rang 
with  their  tumult,  the  grotesque  toucanswhichat  times  vied  wilh  the  parrot»,  the  eail- 
iug  of  the  parrakeets  and  the  peculiar  chunislikc  calls  of  the  Chachalaca,  or  "wild 
turLcy,  "  produced  an  impreeaion  that  must  ever  be  associated  with  jungle  memoñeb. 
At  nigbt  mysterious  noises  were  heard  from  unknown  sources  and  one  weird  laughing 
call  in  particular  caused  conjecture  to  run  rife,  thctc  being  as  many  upiniona  aa  there 
were  listeners. 

Besides  the  work  done  on  the  Riu  Trinidad,  several  lung  trips  by  launch  were  made 
up  the  Kit'  ühagrefi,  one  as  far  up  the  riveras  the  launch  could  ascend  and  two  others 
up  the  Rio  Chilibrillo  U>  some  limestijiie  caves  for  bat».  On  these  trips  it  was  found 
that  the  rising  walers  had  aiiconded  far  up  the  river  valleys,  which  in  this  part  of  the 
region  have  very  little  fall,  making  them  navigable  to  launches  where  formerly  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  take  a  rayuca  or  native  dugout.  Some  of  these 
flooded  rivers — rivers  by  courtesy,  for  in  the  States  these  streams  would  be  called 
creeks — with  their  banks  densely  lined  by  jungle  v^etation  which  met  overhead 
and  dropped  long  vines  and  streamers  into  the  waters,  were  very  beautifuL 

Everywhere  we  found  the  forest  inundated.  In  regions  early  flooded,  where  the 
trees  were  submerged  for  the  greater  part  of  their  height,  all  the  trees  were  dead  and 
leafless  with  an  occasional  great  clump  of  orchids,  the  only  green  left.  Many  square 
miles  of  the  surface  of  Gatun  Lake  are  thickly  studded  with  dead  tree  tops  of  what 
was  at  one  time  splendid  tropical  forest.  In  niions  of  later  high  water  many  of  the  tree:- 
were  still  green  and  blossoming;  especially  was  this  so  along  the  shores  where  but  tho 
bwer  part  of  the  tree  trunks  were  under  water.  It  is  not  improbable  that  some  of 
the  more  resistant  trees  may  live  to  a  ripe  old  age  with  their  roote  some  feet  below 
the  surface  of  Gatun  Lake,  for  some  species  were  found  flourishing  among  their  lon^ 
since  dead  companions. 

Gatun  Lake  will  undoubtedly  produce  uew  economic  conditions  among  the  nativot^ 
of  the  adjacent  dístriit  These  natiies  formerly  had  no  other  waterway»  but  the 
few  rivers  that  traversed  the  inlcrtor  basin  and  were  available  for  navigation  only 
to  a  limited  number  of  \illages  Such  rivers  were  the  Chagrea,  Trinidad,  and  Gatun. 
Now  the  far-extending  lake  shores  pro^-ide  such  an  accessible  waterway  that  the 
natives  are  learning  to  navigate  on  lake  waters,  and  every  morning  their  cayuca.' 
may  be  seen  lined  up  al  the  nali%e  market  along  the  lock  froikt  at  Gatun.  Being 
primarily  river  boatmen,  however,  they  are  yet  somewhat  distrustful  of  the  lake 
winds,  and  do  most  of  their  traveling  at  night  when  the  winds  die  down.  During 
the  dry  season — from  January  lo  April — the  winds  blow  across  the  lake  toward  a 
northern  quarter  of  the  compass,  and  just  the  reverse  holds  irue  for  the  rest  of  the 
year.  This  wind  at  limes  Ijeromea  strong  enough  to  ihreatpu  small  boats  seriously, 
and  at  practically  all  times  of  the  day  would  be  a  strong  check  on  the  progreag  of 
the  native  dugout  Ihat  was  facing  it.     *    *    * 

Whenever  one  left  the  waters  of  Gatun  Lake  the  den»>,  unaltered  jungle  was  ai 
once  encountered,  and  uo  matter  how  much  its  lieauty  was  to  be  admired  from  the 
boat  its  impenetriibility  was  no  leas  lo  be  deplored.  It  was  ustOcra  to  atl4-mpi  to 
leave  the  trail  without  recoursp  tu  lhe  ma<-lioto,  the  long  bnish  knifo  of  L«(in  Amer- 
ica, and  mauy  wore  the  varieties  of  briars  and  thorus  to  bo  avoided.  Unco  into 
the  thick  growth  of  lhe  jungle  the  hunter  found  it  nectxaary  to  stand  minutes  in 
one  spot  in  order  to  look  into  all  the  arboreal  nooks  and  crannies,  m  many  went  the 
possibilities,  so  many  lho  great  orchid -cove  red  limbs  and  wide- branching  trees,  and 
so  loalh  to  move  the  denizens  of  the  jungle.  The  orchitis  and  epiphytic  air  plants 
wer«  ver)'  abundant  and  l>ecame  so  heavy  a  burden  at  times  as  lo  break  down  the 
limb  or  even  ihe  eiiliru  tree  that  tiarboreil  them,  and  not  inlrwiin'iitly  I  i 
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THE  BLACK  HOWLER. 
ir  bbrk  haultr,  tl 


»1*r,  the  largest  of  th«  I'snnman  mankeys,  Is  looked 

iVverbÑBlini:  howl  belof!  most  frequenlly  beard  juil  piwedlnt; 
a  heavy  rnln.  (Illuslrailng  "New  Founsl  Condition»  in  ihi> 
Canal  Zone.  "  by  H.  F..  Anthony,  In  The  American  Musfum 


FLASH-LKiHT  I'lIOTOC.RAl'H  ttV  AN  Ol'OSSlM 
The  particular  opOMum  ïhown  Is  i 


lesl  speri<^,liHllid  «i  tfeOOQlC 
mi  ils  omiifvoniiK  Opne-  O 

OMerioiuotHim-leiollwti-llpht-'    ■     -  -'         ■■-  ■    '• 
'V  r»  .-«■.  .■■'  tkie  flanhM  flrpd  wpiv  •iiiniiiL'  hi 

'hour  In  "Ni 


F.NTIlANTli  TO  A  PAT  CAVE  IN  PANAMA. 

Is  limeslanc  rave  on  Ilw  Clilllihtillo  Rivrr  oprni  Intoa 
diamtjets  more  or  lea  rommunlpalinr. 


IN  THE  BAT  CAVE.  n      z?d  by  CiOOQIC 

Stiuwlnit  melhod  of  phaUN^aphini;  baU  by  flash  llihl.  As  [he  powdn  uird 
tí  cireedint^ly  evplmivr,  ilie  nprrjisiaa  of  npprchenalon  od  IIk  Eu-r  ol  llir 
operulor  la  nal  la  be  wondered  nl. 


FLASH  LIGHT  OF  CLUSTERS  OF  BATS. 

"  The  varietj  shown  Is  one  of  lhe  lamat  of  South  Amer- 
ican bats,  one  specimen  secured  havfoE  a  vlng  «X- 
pBnseoCMinctu».  The  bais  Br«  strnng  BDd  musculBr 
and  always  ready  lo  bite,"  writes  Ur.  H.  E.  An thiHiy, 
Of  the  various  species  of  Uis  tlicre  ore  but  two  known 
as  blool-AUckin^  bals,  which  Inhabit  lhe  troplcaJ  and 
part  of  the  subtropical  regions  of  Central  and  South 
America,  They  appear  to  be  {confined  to  the  foresl- 
cladparts,andtherra1tacksonmenand  wann-bloodod 

Da—-'-  -"-  •■ 

he  «role:  "  The  vampire  lia 

trouble  by  bitinf  lhe  horses  on  mejr  wiiner?.  'ine 
[nJUTF  Is  ^neisl^  not  so  much  owing  10  the  loss  ol 
blood  as  to  the  Inflammat  ion  which  the  pressure  of  the 
saddle  afterwards  produiTs.  The  whole  circumstance 
has  latelj'  been  doubtód  in  Eneland.    I  was  therefore 

cBURhl  00  a  horse's  back,"  This  specios  Is  widely 
spread  over  the  tropical  regions  of  the  Americas  from 
Uexlco  to  southcm  Hraii]  and  northern  Chile.  It  Is  a 
romparatlvely  small  bat,  the  head  and  body  about  3 
Inches  tonf.  the  forearm  about  2)  Inches.  Thebodvis 
covered  wllh  short  lur  of  a  teddish-btowji  color  bul 
varylnf  In  fhade.  The  leeth  are  peculiar  and  admlr- 
ablv  adapted  for  llie  purpose  tor  which  Ihey  are  em- 
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the  downfall  of  some  tree  overburdened  in  Ihia  manner.  Once  iudced,  warned  by 
a  premonitory  crafking,  I  vas  forced  to  move  with  considerable  speed  to  escape  a 
flying  limb.     •    •    • 

The  trip  remill«d  in  a  good  señes  of  flashlight  photographs  of  opossums  and  some 
of  the  Hinaller  mammals.  The  apparalus  for  "flashing"  the  animals  was  set  oui 
by  some  runway  or  walt^rcourse  where  animals  were  apt  to  paas,  and  consisted  OÍ 
a  meclianiem  to  fire  a  magnesium  flash  and  at  the  same  time  trip  the  shutter  of  the 
camera,  which  was  fastened  in  a  manner  to  command  the  trail.  A  thread  attached 
toa  bait  and  stretched  out  before  the  camera  fired  the  flash  when  the  animal  pulled  it. 

Series  of  the  rodents  and  the  smaller  mammals  were  secured  for  the  mueeum  col- 
lections, and  for  the  most  part  are  of  species  not  hitherto  represented.  The  time 
was  too  limited  to  secure  many  of  the  larger  mammals  which  are  found  in.  the  Zone. 

Bailway  Expansion  in  Soath  America,  by  Frederic  M.  Halsey,  in 
the  December  number  of  Moody's  Magazine,  deals  as  follows  with 
the  railways  of  Uruguay  and  Paraguay: 

There  are  approximately  1,600  miles  of  railway  lines  in  Uruguay,  Nearly  all  of  the 
operating  companies  receive  Government  guaranties.  The  relatively  flat  nature  of 
the  country  makes  railway  building  leas  expensive  than  in  other  South  American 
countries.  As  of  June  30,  1913,  the  principal  railways  in  operation  were  as  foliowp 
(all  4  feet  8}  inch  gauge): 


üp«rat«l.    r«f«tpia. 
Ceotial  Uru 


Hidiand  UruguRT  Rsüwa; 

NorUiiiesl«rn<iI  Uruguay  Railway. . 

Uruguay  East  Coa.il  Railway 

Uruguay  NortliMn  Railway 


Principal  among  the  railways  operating  in  the  Republic  is  the  Central  Uruguay 
Railway  of  Montevideo,  or  the  Central,  as  it  is  commonly  called. 

The  System  is  operated  in  four  sections,  as  follows; 

UiiK 

Central  Uruguay  Railway  (including  Northeastern  Line) 271 

Central  Uruguay  Northern  Extension  Railway 182 

Central  Uruguay  Eastern  Extension  Railway 3U 

Central  Uruguay  Western  Extension  Railway 2)1 

The  main  line,  which  earned  during  1912-13  $13.629  per  mile,  travemos  the  central 
portion  of  the  country  from  Montevideo  to  Santa  Isabel,  a  short  distance  beyond  th<=. 
Negro  River.  The  first  50  miles  of  country  passed  through  is  extensively  cultivated 
with  wheat,  garden  products,  grapes,  etc.  En  routi»  to  Santa  Iiabe!  the  line  passei" 
through  the  most  populous  portion  of  the  Republic.  Along  the  route  are  several 
cities  such  as  Pando,  Santa  I.ucia,  Florida,  etc..  with  populations  varying  from  SCO 
to  12, (NX),  From  Santa  Lucia  a  short  branch  extends  to  San  Jose,  a  city  of  nearly 
15,000  inhabitants.  This  branch  crosses  the  Santa  Lucia  River  over  the  longest 
bridge  in  Uruguay.  The  Northeastern  line,  the  earnings  of  which  arc  included  in  thv 
income  statement  of  the  main  line.  extendH  from  Montevideo  to  Minas  (population 
15,000),  capital  of  the  State  of  Minas. 

The  northern,  eastern,  and  western  extensions  are  worked  by  the  Central  Uniguay 
Bailway  proper  on  a  pt-rcontagc  basis. 

The  northern  extension  earned,  in  1912-13.  $4.043  per  mile.  It  ia  a  continuation 
of  the  main  line  northward  from  Santa  Izabel  lo  the  Brazilian  frontier,  which  is 
reached  at  Rivets,  182  miles  from  Santa  Izabel.    The  country  tiKversed  is  much 
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■HE  ONLY  RAILWAY  TUNNEL  IN  URUUUAY. 

ne  of  Ihf  Umpisy  Cintrai  Rallwi 


h  o[  the  puuBce  or  lhe  Rio  Nnro,  on  lhe  direct  line  of  Ihe  TJru 
loBleïideo  anil  Rivera  on  lhe  Brailllwi  fronllPi,  i?  a  relatively  J 
raoKC  ot  mountains,  or  lilUs.  as  Ihef  should  more  properl;  be 


A  MUDEItN  HATLWAV  IIRIUliE  IN  UKUfirAY. 

II  Uic  IfifU  mile»  of  railway  In  the  Republle  of  Unipiay.  ilIm<Kl  the  entire  mlleD|;e  It  slmulunl 
sauce,  ContiruriioD  tiatnot  Iteenilininilt  from  an  enf;ln<-c  ring  polnl  of  view,  alihoiigli  liupiovr- 
dudU  are  possible  and  are  eonstaatly  being  undertaken  by  the  msnBgemi'nl.  Carrlut  alinilliin 
ian  been  given  to  llie  bridcei  over  the  numerous  -treami  In  the  eounlrj-,  *llh  Ihe  ithuII  thai 
iraflic  is  srldotD  Inlcrmplrd  on  Ihelt  account. 
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more  thinly  settled  than  the  teiritoiy  served  by  the  main  line.  Cardoaa.  a  German 
eettlement,  and  Tacuaremfas,  a  town  of  10,000  inhabitants,  are  important  stations. 
Across  the  frontier  from  Rivera  is  the  Brazilian  town  of  Sant  Anna  do  Livramento, 
whose  five  large  jerked-beef  factories  furnish  a  lai^  proportion  of  the  tiuffic.  A  link 
line  of  three  rails  connects  the  terminus  of  the  northern  extension  with  that  of  a  sec- 
tion of  the  Brazil  Railway  {l-meter  gauge),  and  is  expected  to  stimulate  increased 
traffic  in  the  ehape  of  timber  from  the  forests  of  southern  Brazil,  At  present,  how- 
ever, pastoral  products  form  the  bulk  of  the  freight  tntffic. 

The  Central  Uruguay  Eastern  Extension  Railway  earned,  in  1912-13.  $4,047  per 
mile.  The  line  starts  from  a  point  on  the  northeastern  line,  20  miles  out  of  Monte- 
video, and  runs  north  and  east  to  Melo,  with  a  branch  to  Treinta  y  Tree,  capital  of 
the  Slate  of  the  same  name. 

Most  of  the  country  served  by  thir  extenúen  is  well  wooded  and  watered,  and 
large  tracts  of  it  are  suitable  for  agriculture,  which  is  a  rapidly  growing  industry, 
though  pastoral  products  still  form  the  chief  source  of  Uaffic.  Meb,  the  capital  of 
the  State  of  Ceno  Largo,  has  a  population  of  some  13,000  inhabitants. 

From  San  Jose  the  western  extension  traverses  largely  an  agricultural  country. 
There  is  a.  branch  from  Mai  Abrigo  to  Colonia.  From  Bizcocha  it  descends  through 
pastoral  country  into  Mercedes,  a  city  of  some  17,000  inhabitants,  on  the  Negro  River. 
Mercedes  has  a  large  jerked-beef  factory.  Timber,  atone,  and  cbarooal  are  other 
traffic  items. 

The  Central  during  1912-13  handled  1,657,986  passengers.  1,127.192  tons  of  freight, 
and  1,346,306  head  of  livestock.  A  daily  limited  express  train  is  operated  between 
Montevideo  and  Rivera,  on  the  Brazilian  frontier  (350  miles). 

The  terminals  and  passenger  station  at  Montevideo  owned  by  the  Central  are  well 
located  and  are  of  great  value.  Large  quantities  o(  cattle  and  other  pastoral  products 
and  a  fair  tonnage  of  cereals  for  export  and  for  the  markets  of  ïlontovideo  are  brought 
from  the  interior,  which  in  turn  takes  the  manufactured  articles,  building  material. 
etc.,  imported  from  (he  United  States  and  Europe.  The  railway  has  played  an 
important  part  in  the  development  of  Uruguay. 

Dividends  of  6}  per  cent  were  paid  on  the  ordinary  stock  during  1913. 

The  Midland  Uruguay  Railway  has  its  terminus  at  Paso  de  los  Toros  (on  the  Centi«l 
Uruguay),  from  which  point  it  runs  northward  and  eastward.  The  railway  passes 
through  Algorta,  Payaandu  (second  city  in  commercial  importance  in  Uruguay), 
andotber  fair-sized  towns,  and  has  its  northern  terminus  at  Salto.  Faysandu  and  Salto 
bave  each  over  2O,0tX)  inhabitants.  From  Algeria  a  branch  extends  to  Fray  Bentos 
(87  miles).  This  company  has  outstanding  approximately  fll, 961,000  stock  and 
debentures.    •    •    • 

The  Northwestern  of  Uruguay  Railway  was  iocorporated  in  1SS2,  and  extends  from 
Salto,  the  head  of  navigation  lor  the  Uruguay  River,  westward  and  northward  to 
Quatahim  on  the  Brazilian  frontier.  From  Quarahtm  a  bridge  has  been  constructed 
to  connect  with  the  Brazilian  Great  Southern  Railway.  Thb  international  bridge, 
recently  completed,  is  owned  jointly  by  the  two  railways.  The  Brazilian  line, 
although  of  a  different  gauge  than  the  Northwestern  of  Uruguay,  should  provide  the 
latter  with  a  considerable  amount  of  through  traffic. 

The  country  served  by  the  Northwestern  of  Uruguay  Railway  is  largely  agricul- 
tural and  pastoral.  The  railway  carries  large  quantities  of  sheep,  en  route  to  the 
Montevideo  refrigerating  plants,  and  cattle  destined  for  the  Liebig  plant  at  Fray 
Bentos.  At  Zania  Honda  the  company  has  successfully  established  an  extensive 
agricultural  colony. 

The  railway  is  operated  under  a  Government  guaranty,  A  total  of  S7,252,&90 
stock  and  bonds  in  outstanding.  Dividends  of  from  2  to  3  per  cent  have,  for  some 
years  past,  annually  been  paid  on  the  first  preferred  stock  (6  per  cent  noncumulative). 
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PAS   AJfnrCA  IS   IttE   MAO&ZIN'Ei^. 


Í  \Tif^  ê  liuf  U'  îh^  Èfc'i  ÜUI  P'-s-j»  lii-S 
f  w^iie  rp-í.íís  K*  ¡h*  peof;*  oí  Mo«!*~ 
,j«.  i*rv.ii  *  e  vJ  p«i>.*»l  and  «ítv;:>,it»! 
■  ■  ■■:i,Ty  Id  tááiii  T.  :■  :hr  ¡<- .:-.  tí  ¿i  iht  íum»  sr.it  hmkIws  ■  kn»  q-.uuiiîiy  .v" 
•■-^  ur  hASfiW  Tb*  r».!»-*?- b*í  [if  ;*■,  ;t«l  «i  eitrtíi,.ri  fp.'mSuit'uk«.i>n  thonuin 
1:1...  t  *-Ji-»»íd;..  R..ha 

IUil»»y  lÁ  l'ri=-j»r.  u-  >»n  Eisí^m-j.  on  ih*  froDÜet  i>i  Itpiril.  The  bHiT  t,>«n 
[■'[■uUivjo  Ija»  ii  >  rw^ii-icií  5UU'>a  fi*  krge  qiuuiùtit«  oí  calilo.  thon>  U'íh;: 
a  Dumb«r  ol  iD««t-prr«j'j<  t¿  fari^.rí«í  in  m  n««r  tbe  town.  The  capiuliiíitioti  l^'ll- 
risW  tií  ¿lOO.OOO  'inünan-  fi.rk.  £ii0.000  pr^iond  Block  ,7  poi  «.-ent  ciiniiiUtiw  , 
aD.l  Xia«.402  deii«iliire5l..k.     •    •    • 

The  (tJv  Tai}way  in  ibe  Republic  \à  PUaf^uay  i«  the  Pknuniay  CttitnJ  Railway. 
ii'Dlnilled  by  an  FngtiA  company.  This  nihray  «xtenda  bwm  Asuncion,  the  capil»! 
<-f  Panfuay,  via  Paneuaii,  Villa  Rira,  and  Borja  to  Villa  Encamación,  on  tho  Pmmui 
River  232  inilf*  .  A  car  fenx  -trae  placed  in  service  in  Ociob**.  1913,  beUi-en  the 
laiur  point  and  P<iHadas.  Ai^ntina,  the  tenniuus  »[  the  ArRentme  Xiirthtistojn 
Kiiihray.  The  eauze  •>!  lhe  Paraguay  Central  Railway  has  been  chanp-d  t»i  a  panjw 
-iniibtf  to  <hu  of  the  Arsenline  Northeaiiteni  Raihray,  and,  toother  with  lho  kiter 
.in<i  lhe  &)tje  Rina  Raih(a>*s.  fomu  an  important  trunk  system  instnikJ  ^  a  piiivly 
I'ical  line  iaoUted  (rvro  all  other  rail  connections.  Thiuufch  the  complctinn  of  ihis 
rail  line  the  lime  consumed  in  maVing  the  trip  imm  Asuncion  lo  Bueni«  Ain<M  htui 
t>eeii  reduced  from  5  days  to  bi  huim.  Throu)^  passenger  service  waí  iwtablinlicil 
(k-iober  12.  1913. 

Thegrn»receiplsoi  the  Paraguay  Central  Railway  tor  1912-13  Mnounled  to$732.WT, 
luii^reet  waa  earned  and  paid  on  S3,000,000  G  per  cent  debenture  aiock  and  $2.500,000 
li  Iter  cent  notes.  There  is  also  outstanding  96,500.000  5  per  cent  income  debenture 
Hiock  and  12,814.650  onlinar>'  stock. 

This  company  is  building  an  extension  to  the  Brazilian  frontier,  where  il  will 
loDOfict  with  the  Braiil  Railway's  system.  This  will  mean  much  to  the  inland 
Kepublic,  as  it  will  open  an  easy  route  for  immigration,  so  nei-i'sary  for  lhe  doveloj)- 
ment  of  lhe  vast  resnurces  of  the  country,  which  bas  an  area  of  19li,000  square  miles 
i.laiger  than  New  Engltuid  and  the  Middle  Atlantic  Stales  coinbinetl)  and  a  population 
of  only  SOO.OOO.  Surveys  have  been  mode  for  the  construcllon  of  a  transcontinental 
railway  syatam,  to  include  the  new  section  of  the  Paraguay  (.'entrai  Railway,  which, 
if  plans  materialize,  will  extend  from  the  port  of  Sfto  Franci«o,  westward  thnmgh  the 
Sute  of  Panuia,  Brazil,  t.>  the  Fall?  of  Iji^iazu,  which  rival  Niagara,  whore  the  Republics 
of  Brazil,  Argentina,  and  Paraguay  join;  thonce  across  Paraguay  to  Asuncion  (via 
Paraguay  Central  linos,  complel«<J  or  building),  and  up  through  the  ('haco  country 
lo  Bolivia,  where  it  either  will  connect  with  a  line  (presumably  the  Anliifagasla  A, 
Bolivia  Railway)  or  else  will  be  oxtundud  to  Chile  and  the  PaeiSc  coa^t.  Thncon- 
^truclion  of  this  system,  which  will  likely  take  a  numbor  of  years  ti>  ci>mplele,  will 
open  up  vaat  unexplored  territory  in  Paraguay  and  Bolivia  and  will  do  much  to 
develop  the  country  traversed,  A  large  amount  of  tralflc  is  aasurt'd,  an  vuhI  trucln  of 
f'lrenis,  agricuUural  and  grazing  lands  will  be  opened  to  settlemtint  and  I'lillivaliou. 
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Haiti  and  the  Haitians  is  the  title  of  an  article  in  a  recent  number 
of  the  Odd  Fellows'  Journal  (Washington,  D.  C),  being  the  repro- 
duction of  an  address  delivered  by  Dr.  L.  W.  Livingston,  United 
States  consul  at  Cape  Haition,  before  the  Bethel  Literary  and  His- 
torical Association.  It  embodies  a  description  of  the  island  and  its 
natural  advantages,  reviews  the  early  history  of  the  country,  touches 
on  the  achievements  of  Toussaint  L'Ouverture,  Dessalines,  Rigaud, 
and  Christophe,  and  briefly  outhnes  the  poUtical  struggles  since  the 
time  of  the  last  named. 

One  of  the  places  of  great  interest  to  the  visitor  to  Haiti  is  the 
citadel  of  La  Ferriere,  described  by  Consul  Livingston  as  foUows: 

The  greatest  work  of  Chriebiphe,  the  most  astoaishing,  if  not  the  mc«l  useful,  wa« 
the  great  citadel  of  La  Fen-ieTe,  constructed  of  solid  masonry  on  the  Bumniit  of  a 
mouDt&in  between  4,000  and  5,000  feet  high,  at  the  foot  of  which  lies  the  little  town 
of  Milot  and  the  palace  already  referred  to.  Some  of  the  walls  are  60  feet  high  and  16 
feet  thick,  and  heavy  batteries  of  guns  are  still  in  position.  Springe  of  water  still 
exist  in  the  interior,  and  there  were  secret  subterranean  passages  and  secret  chambc» 
for  holding  his  hoarded  wealth,  much  of  which  is  supposed  to  be  still  buried  there, 

A  modem  writer,  who  is  not  viewed  in  Haití  in  a  very  friendly  light  on  account  of 
his  severe  criticism  of  Haitian  institutions,  had  this  to  say  after  a  visit  to  the  citadel  : 

"We  were  really  lost  in  amazement  as  we  threaded  gallery  after  gallery,  where  heavi' 
56  and  32  pounders  guarded  every  approach  to  what  was  intended  to  be  the  last 
asylum  of  Haitian  independence.  Years  of  the  tabor  of  toiling  thousands  were  spent 
te  prepare  this  citadel,  which  the  trembling  earth  laid  in  ruins  in  a  few  minutes 
What  energy  did  this  black  king  possess  to  rear  so  great  a  monument  I  But  the  reverse 
of  the  medal  states  that  every  stene  in  that  wonderful  huitding  cost  a  human  life." 

Christophe  not  only  feared  an  invasion  of  the  French,  against  which  this  great  toitrtav 
was  intended  as  a  stronghold,  but  he  was  alio  preparing  against  a  possible  attack  by 
his  rii'als  of  the  Republic  to  the  south  of  him.    •    •    • 

Although  partially  destroyed  by  the  earthquake  in  lSi2,  which  demolished  nearly 
all  of  the  importftat  buildings  in  the  country,  •  •  •  the  colossal  ruin?  of  the 
citadel  still  attest  the  gigantic  work  of  a  hero,  aiid  the  world  atiil  wonders  how  tlip 
woA  was  done  and  how  the  material  for  the  CiinstTuction  and  armament  was  ever 
gotten  to  the  top  of  the  mountain.  Great  mystpry  siu-ouded  the  work  and  the  fitting 
up  of  the  building.  Little  authentic  information  has  ever  buen  obtained,  and  the 
whole  enterprise  is  clouded  in  romance  and  anecdote.  *  *  *  The  citadel  covers 
the  whole  peak  nf  the  mountain,  dominates  all  the  surrounding  country',  can  he 
plainly  seen  from  the  harbor  of  Cape  Haitien,  and  has  long  been  a  resort  for  stran^eri^ 
visiting  Haiti. 

Departing  from  the  historical  description  of  the  Kepublic,  the  con- 
sul then  dwell  at  considerable  length  upon  the  wondcrfiU  fertility  of 
the  soil,  the  healthy  climate,  the  equable  distribution  of  rainfall,  the 
numerous  rivers,  the  vast  plains  and  valleys,  the  gorgeous  sccrery. 
and  the  agricultural  potentialities  which  make  the  island  "one  of  the 
most  desirable  places  of  abode  in  the  world."  In  discussing  this 
phase  of  Haiti's  advantages  he  says: 

Dyewoixls  and  cabinet  woods  abound,  but  most  ol  tliesc  have  been  cut  within  con- 
venient reach  of  the  seaport  towns.  The  pine  tree  also  flourishes  on  the  interior 
mountains  of  the  uorthes^l,  inacccaáble  to  ewsling  mtuns  of  transportation.    The 
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nilruad  will  eventually  open  up  vaitt  vii^in  forest»,  which  will  add  amlerially  to  Uie 
wealth  of  the  country. 

Mineral  do¡}i)síts  of  unkrown  value  and  extent  undoubtedly  e.^ist  and  may  some 
day  prove  a  eource  of  great  wealth.  An  inferior  quality  of  coal  has  recently  been 
found,  and  copper  ore  found  at  some  distance  from  Gonaivoa  has  actually  been  ex- 
ported from  that  port.  The  difficulty  of  transportjition  and  possibly  the  lack  ol  capital 
have  stifled  it  for  the  present.  A  copper  mine  is  now  being  explnreri  at  La  Grand 
Reviere,  near  Cape  Haïtien. 

Haiti  is,  however,  essentially  an  agricultural  country.  The  marveloua  fertility  ol 
the  Boil  and  the  favorable  climatic  conditioiu  give  it  easy  precedence  over  all  the 
other  islandaof  the  West  Indies.  Anything  with  life  in  it  will  grow  if  stuck  into  the 
ground.  If  plants  can  uot  actually  be  seen  to  grow,  it  is  certain  that  24  hours  will 
make  a  visible  difference  in  their  size.  Shrubs  and  small  trees  shoot  up  out  of  the 
walls  of  ruined  buildings,  nourished  only  by  the  mortar  between  tlie  bricks,  the  air, 
the  dew,  and  the  rain.  A  riot  of  vegetation  is  seen  in  the  uncultivated  portions  of 
the  countrj-,  and  n^lected  fields  are  speedily  covered  with  a  thick  growth  of  tropical 
verdure. 

All  tropical  fruits  flourish  here— the  orange,  the  shaddock,  the  pineapple,  the 
mango,  the  aU^tor  pear,  the  plantain,  the  fig  banana.  Haiti  is  one  of  the  best  banana 
countries  in  the  Tropics.  *-  *  *-  This  valuable  fruit,  however,  like  the  others, 
either  grows  wild  or  is  cultivated  in  little  patches  about  the  houses  for  local  con- 
sumption. 

Cotton  is  cultivated  to  some  extent,  and  lately  there  has  been  quite  a  revival  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  island  in  favor  of  its  more  extensive  cultivation.  It  is 
exported  in  respectable  quantitiee,  about  2,000,000  pounds  a  year,  from  St.  Hare  and 
Gonaives,  and  is  considered  of  superior  quality.  It  brings  a  much  higjier  price  than 
ordinary  cotton  on  the  European  market. 

Haiti  may  be  considered  the  natural  habitat  of  the  sugar  cane  and  ranked  under 
the  French  colonists  with  the  great  sugar-producing  countries  of  the  world.  This 
valuable  plant  flourishes  whether  it  is  cultivated  or  not,  and  grows  ou  almost  indefi- 
nitely without  being  replanted,  reproducing  itself  year  after  year.  Of  course,  it 
thrives  better  when  cultivated,  and  some  attention  is  given  to  it  on  a  few  plantations, 
where  a  small  quantity  of  sugar  is  manufactured  for  local  consumption.  Most  of  the 
cane  grown  in  Haiti  is  used  for  making  rum  and  tafia. 

Cacao,  although  left  also  largely  to  nature,  is  ranked  high  in  quality  when  properly 
prepared  and  is  one  ol  the  principal  articles  of  export.  When  it  will  be  properly 
cultivated  and  prepared,  as  it  is  in  the  Dominican  Republic  and  other  producinj; 
countries,  it  will  become  a  source  of  great  wealth  and  revenue  to  the  country. 

The  great  staple  product  of  Haiti,  however,  ia  coffee.  It  supplies  the  bulk  of  the 
!s  of  the  Government,  and  the  meager  demands  of  the  simple  peasantry  of  the 
IB  and  valleys  whose  busineaa  it  is,  especially  the  women  and  children,  to 
gather  it  and  bring  it  to  the  seaport  towns  on  their  heads  and  on  the  backs  of  donkeys 
and  borsee.  This  plant  is  seen  on  nearly  all  the  uplands  and  mountain  sides  of  the 
country,  and  as  the  product  is  easily  portable  it  is  brought  to  market  from  far  and  near 
in  all  conceivable  quantities,  from  1  or  2  pounds  up  to  40  to  50  or  c^'en  100  or  200 
pounds,  accordingly  as  it  is  carried  on  the  head  of  a  child,  the  bai'k  of  a  honw,  or  in 
sacks  in  ox  carls.  »  •  •  Notwithstanding  that  the  coffee  plant  h  frarcely  culti- 
vated at  all,  except  in  small  patches  around  the  cottages,  it  goes  on  reproducing  ilself 
from  fallen  berries  so  succesafully  that  the  crop  only  varies  from  year  to  year  through 
extraneous  influences  like  a  variation  in  the  rainfall — the  lack  or  too  abundant  rain 
near  or  during  the  flowering  season.  If  properly  cultivated  and  grown  on  a  large 
scale,  and  if  the  inhabilants  of  the  plains  were  taught  to  give  more  attention  to  it» 
preparation  for  the  local  market,  where  it  has  to  be  relieved  of  any  quantity  of  small 
atones  and  other  extraneous  matter,  this  article  alone,  if  it  were  nut  dangerous  Ut  trust 
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more  thinly  settled  than  the  temtory  served  by  the  m&in  line.  Cardosa,  a  Geraun 
settlement,  and  Tacuaremba,  a  town  of  10.000  inhabitants,  are  important  stations. 
Across  the  frontier  from  Rivera  is  the  Brazilian  town  of  Sant  Anna  do  Livramento, 
whose  five  large  jerked-beef  faetones  furnish  a  large  proportion  of  the  tmffic.  A  link 
line  of  three  rails  connects  the  terminus  of  the  northern  extension  with  that  of  a  sec- 
tion of  the  Brazil  Railway  (I-meter  gauge),  and  is  expected  to  stimulate  increased 
traffic  in  the  shape  of  timber  from  the  foresta  of  southern  Brazil.  At  present,  how- 
ever, pastoral  products  form  the  bulk  of  the  freight  traffic. 

The  Central  Uruguay  Eastern  Extension  Railway  earned,  in  1912-13.  S4,Q47  per 
mile.  The  line  starts  from  a  point  on  the  northeastern  line.  20  miles  out  of  Monte- 
video, and  runs  north  and  east  to  Melo,  with  a  branch  to  Treinta  y  Tres,  capital  of 
the  State  of  the  same  name. 

Most  of  the  country  served  by  thir  extension  is  well  wooded  and  watered,  and 
large  tracts  of  it  are  suitable  for  a^culture.  which  is  a  rapidly  growing  industry, 
though  pastoral  products  still  form  the  chief  source  of  traffic.  Melo.  the  capital  of 
the  State  of  Cerro  Latgo,  has  a  population  of  some  13,000  inhabitants. 

From  San  Jose  the  western  extension  traverses  largely  an  agricultural  country. 
There  is  a  branch  from  Mai  Abrigo  to  Colonia.  From  Bizcocha  it  descends  through 
pastor^  countrj'  into  Mercede«.  a  city  of  some  17.000  inhabitants,  on  the  Negro  River. 
Mercedes  has  a  large  jerked-beef  factory.  Timber,  stone,  and  charcoal  are  other 
traffic  items. 

The  Central  during  1912-13  handled  1.657,986  passengera.  1.127.192  tons  of  freight, 
and  1,346,396  head  of  livestock.  A  daily  limited  express  train  is  operated  between 
Montevideo  and  Rivera,  on  the  Brazilian  frontier  (350  miles). 

The  terminals  and  passenger  station  at  Montevideo  owned  by  the  Central  arc  well 
located  aud  are  of  great  value.  Large  quantities  of  cattle  and  other  pastoral  products 
and  a  fair  tonnage  of  cereals  for  export  and  for  the  markets  of  Montevideo  are  brought 
from  the  interior,  which  in  turn  lakes  the  manufactured  articles,  building  material, 
etc.,  imported  from  the  Uruted  Slates  and  Europe.  The  railway  has  played  an 
important  part  in  the  development  of  Uruguay. 

Dividends  of  6)  per  cent  were  paid  on  the  ordinary  stock  during  1913. 

The  Midland  Uruguay  Railway  has  it^  terminus  at  Paso  de  los  Toros  {on  the  Central 
Uruguay),  from  which  point  it  runs  northward  and  eastward.  The  railway  passes 
through  Algorta,  Paysandu  (second  city  in  commercial  importance  in  Uruguay), 
andotherfair-sized  towns,  and  has  its  northern  terminusat  Salto.  Paysandu  and  Salto 
have  each  over  20,000  inhabitantH.  From  Algorta  a  branch  extends  to  Fray  Bentos 
(87  milee).  This  company  has  outstanding  approximately  f  11 ,961,000  stock  and 
dobenturer.    "    •    • 

The  Northwestern  of  Uruguay  Railway  was  incorporated  in  1882,  and  extends  from 
Salto,  the  head  of  navigation  for  the  Un^;uay  River,  westward  and  nortiiward  ti> 
Qnarahim  on  the  Brazilian  frontier.  From  Quarahim  a  bridge  bas  been  constructed 
Co  connect  with  the  Brazilian  Great  Southern  Railway.  This  international  bridge, 
recently  completed,  is  owned  jointly  by  the  two  railways.  The  Bnitilian  line, 
although  of  a  different  gauge  than  the  Northwestern  of  Uruguay,  should  provide  the 
latter  with  a  considerable  amount  of  through  traffic. 

The  country  served  by  the  Northwestern  of  Uruguay  Railway  is  largely  i^icul- 
tural  and  pastoral.  The  railway  carries  large  quantitios  of  sheep,  en  route  to  the 
Montevideo  refrigerating  plants,  and  cattle  destined  for  the  Liebig  plant  at  Fray 
Bentos.  At  Zania  Honda  the  company  baa  succefsiully  ertablishod  an  extensive 
agricultural  colony. 

The  railway  is  operated  under  a  Government  guaranty.  A  total  of  $7,252,690 
dtock  and  bonds  ia  outstandbg.  Dividends  of  from  2  to  3  per  cent  have,  for  some 
years  past,  annually  been  paid  on  the  first  preferred  stock  (6  per  cent  none umu lati ve). 
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The  Uruguay  £a«t  Coast  Railway  haa  outatanding  approximately  $3,128,000  stock 
and  debenture.  Receipts,  though  inaufficient  to  render  the  line  profitable,  are  on 
the  increase  and  the  outlook  for  the  future  is  promising.  The  company  receives  a 
guaranty  from  the  Government,  which  hoe  the  light  to  purchase  the  line  under 
certain  conditions. 

This  line,  78  miles  in  length,  alarla  from  Olmos,  a  point  on  the  Central  Uruguay 
(Noriheaîtem)  Railway,  and  has  its  terminus  at  Maldonado,  a  coastal  town  in  the 
department  of  the  same  name.  Much  of  its  traffic  is  due  to  the  fact  that  Punta  del 
Este  and  Firiapolis,  close  to  Maldonado,  are  seaside  resorls  for  the  people  of  Monte- 
video and  Buenos  Aire?,  but  the  railway  also  serves  a  good  pastoral  and  agricultural 
['Ilunlr^',  In  addition  to  the  products  of  the  farms  and  ranches  a  large  quantity  of 
lish  are  handled.  The  railway  has  projected  an  extension  from  San  Carlos,  on  the  main 
line ,  northward  to  Rocha. 

The  Uruguay  Norlhem  Railway  extends  from  Isla  de  Cabellos,  ou  the  Northwestern 
Railway  of  Uruguay,  to  San  Eugenio,  on  the  frontier  of  Crazit.  The  tatter  town 
'population  1,200)  is  a  receiving  station  for  large  quantities  of  cattle,  there  being 
a  number  of  meat-producls  factories  in  or  near  the  town.  The  capitalization  con- 
eiflts  of  £100,000  ordinary  stock,  £250,000  preferred  stock  (7  per  cent  cumnlative), 
and  £498,402  debenture  stock.    •    •    • 

The  only  railway  in  the  Republic  of  Paraguay  is  the  Paraguay  Central  Railway, 
ciintrolled  by  an  Ei^lish  company.  This  railway  extends  from  Asuncion,  the  capital 
iif  Paraguay,  via  Paraguari,  Villa  Rica,  and  Borja  to  Villa  Encamacbn,  on  the  Parana 
River  (232  miles).  A  car  ferry  was  placed  in  service  in  October,  1913,  between  the 
latter  point  and  Posadas,  Argentina,  the  terminus  of  the  Argentine  Northeastern 
R^kilway.  The  gauge  of  the  Paraguay  Central  Railway  has  been  changed  to  a  gauge 
similar  to  that  of  the  Argentine  Northeastern  Railway,  and,  together  with  the  latter 
;tful  the  Entre  Rios  Railways,  forms  an  important  trunk  system  instead  of  a  purely 
l<>i*al  line  isolated  from  all  other  rail  connections.  Through  the  completion  of  this 
roil  line  the  time  consumed  in  making  the  trip  from  Asuncion  to  Buenoe  Aires  has 
IxH'n  reduced  from  5  days  to  54  hours.  Through  passenger  service  wai  established 
October  12,  1913. 

Thegrossreceiplsof  the  Paraguay  Central  Railway  for  1912-13  amounted  to  $732,557. 
Inlt-rest  was  earned  and  paid  on  $3,000,000  S  per  cent  debenture  stock  and  $2,500,000 
li  j*r  cent  notes.  There  is  also  outstanding  $6,500,000  5  per  cent  income  debenture 
"lock  and  12,814.650  ordinary  stock. 

This  company  is  building  an  extension  Id  the  Brazilian  frontier,  where  it  will 
connect  with  the  Brazil  Railway's  system.  This  will  mean  much  to  the  inland 
Republic,  as  it  will  open  an  easy  route  for  immigration,  so  nece.'isary  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  vast  resources  of  the  country,  which  has  an  area  of  196,000  square  miles 
<  larger  than  New  England  and  the  Middle  Atlantic  Stales  combined)  and  a  population 
■>f  only  800,000.  Surveys  have  been  mado  [or  the  construction  of  a  transcontinental 
railway  system,  to  include  the  new  section  of  the  Paraguay  Central  Railway,  which, 
il  plans  materialise,  will  extend  from  the  port  of  S&o  Francisco,  westward  through  the 
State  of  Parana,  Brazil,  t  j  the  Falfp  of  luuazu,  which  rival  Niagara,  where  the  BepublicB 
of  Iliazil,  Argentina,  and  Paraguay  join;  thence  across  Paraguay  lo  Asuncion  (via 
Paraguay  Central  lines,  completed  or  building),  and  up  through  the  Chaco  country 
to  Bolivia,  where  it  either  will  connect  with  a  line  (presumably  lhe  Antofagasta  A 
Bolivia  Railway)  or  else  will  bo  extended  t-j  Chile  and  the  Pacific  coast.  The  con- 
etruction  of  thin  syslem,  which  will  likely  take  a  number  of  years  to  complete,  will 
open  up  vast  unesplored  territory  in  Paraguay  and  Bolivia  and  will  do  much  to 
develop  the  country  traversed.  A  large  amount  of  traffic  is  assured,  as  vast  tracts  of 
t'orenu,  agricuiluTal  and  graiing  lands  will  be  opened  lo  settlement  and  cultivation. 
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Haiti  and  the  Haitians  is  the  title  of  an  article  in  a  recent  number 
of  the  Odd  Fellows'  Journal  (Washington,  D.  C),  being  the  repro- 
duction of  an  address  delivered  by  Dr.  L.  W.  Livingston,  United 
States  consul  at  Cape  Haitien,  before  the  Bethel  Literary  and  His- 
torical Association.  It  embodies  a  description  of  the  island  and  its 
natural  advantages,  reviews  the  early  history  of  the  country,  touches 
on  the  achievements  of  Toussaint  L'Ouverture,  Dessalines,  Rigaud, 
and  Christophe,  and  briefly  outhnes  the  pohtical  struggles  since  the 
time  of  the  last  named. 

One  of  the  places  of  great  interest  to  the  visitor  to  Haiti  is  the 
citadel  of  La  Ferriere,  described  by  Consul  Livingston  as  follows: 

The  greateat  work  of  Chnetophc,  tho  most  astonishing,  if  DOt  the  mo^t  useful,  Wfu- 
the  great  citadel  of  L&  Ferriere,  conatnicted  of  solid  masonry  on  the  summit  of  a 
mountain  between  4,000  and  5,000  feet  high,  at  the  foot  of  which  lies  the  little  town 
of  Milot  and  the  palace  already  referred  to.  Some  of  the  walla  are  SO  feet  high  and  Id 
feet  thick,  and  heavy  batteries  of  9;una  are  still  in  position.  Springs  of  water  still 
exist  in  the  interior,  and  there  were  secret  subterranean  passages  and  secret  chanibi'rs 
for  holdii^  his  hoarded  wealth,  much  of  which  is  supposed  to  be  still  buried  there. 

A  modem  writer,  who  is  not  viewed  in  Haiti  in  a  very  friendly  light  on  account  of 
his  severe  criticism  of  Haitian  inatitutione,  had  this  to  say  after  a  visit  to  the  citadel; 

''We  were  really  lost  in  amazement  as  we  threaded  gallery  aftergallery,  where  heavy 
56  and  32  pounders  guarded  every  approach  to  what  was  intended  to  bo  the  last 
asylum  of  Haitian  independence.  Years  of  the  labor  of  toiling  thoueande  were  spent 
to  prepare  this  citadel,  which  the  trembling  earth  laid  in  ruins  in  a  few  minutes 
What  energy  did  this  black  king  possess  to  rear  so  great  a  monument  I  But  the  revene 
of  the  medal  states  that  every  stone  in  that  wonderful  building  cost  a  human  life." 

Christophe  sot  only  feared  an  invasion  of  the  French,  against  which  this  great  fortre.'s 
was  intended  as  a  stronghold,  but  he  was  abo  preparing  against  a  possible  attack  by 
his  rivals  of  the  Republic  to  the  south  of  hiio.    •    •    • 

Although  partially  destroyed  by  the  eiulhquakc  in  1812,  uhich  demolished  nearly 
all  of  the  important  buildings  in  the  country,  •  •  •  the  colossal  ruins  of  the 
dtadel  still  attest  th«  gigantic  work  of  a  hero,  and  the  world  still  wonders  how  the 
work  was  done  and  how  the  material  tor  the  cjnstmction  and  armament  was  ever 
gotten  to  the  top  of  the  mountain.  Great  mystery  shrouded  the  work  and  the  fitting 
up  of  the  building.  Little  authentic  information  has  ever  buen  obtained,  and  the 
whole  enterprise  is  clouded  in  romance  and  anecdote.  *  *  •  The  citadel  cove» 
the  whole  peak  of  the  mountain,  dominates  all  the  surrounding  country',  can  hv 
plainly  "eeo  from  the  harbor  of  Cape  Haitien,  and  bus  ling  been  a  resort  for  stranger'' 
visiting  Haiti. 

Departing  from  the  historical  description  of  the  Republic,  tho  con- 
sul then  dwell  at  considerable  length  upon  the  wonderfiU  fertility  of 
the  soil,  the  healthy  chmato,  lho  equable  distribution  of  rainfall,  the 
numerous  rivers,  lhe  vast  plains  and  valleys,  the  goi^eous  sccrery, 
and  the  agricultural  potentialities  which  make  the  island  "one  of  (ho 
most  desirable  places  of  abode  in  the  world."  In  discussing  this 
phase  of  Haiti's  advantages  he  says: 

Dyewoüds  and  cabinet  woods  abound,  but  nuiet  ol  tlicst  hove  been  cut  irithio  con- 
venient reach  of  the  seaport  towns.    The  pine  tree  also  flouriahea  on  the  interior 
s  of  the  northea"!,  inacce^áble  to  existing  niu>ns  of  tr«]ifj>ortation.     Thi' 
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ruilroad  will  eventually  open  up  vaut  virgin  foreeb,  which  will  add  materially  to  Uie 
wealüi  of  the  country. 

Mineral  deposits  of  uokrowu  value  and  extent  undoubtedly  exiat  and  may  some 
day  prove  a  enurre  of  great  wealth.  An  infeiior  quality  of  coal  hae  recently  been 
found,  and  copper  ote  found  at  aomo  distance  from  Gonaives  has  actually  been  ex- 
ported from  that  port.  The  difficulty  of  transportation  and  possibly  the  lack  of  capital 
have  stiãed  it  for  the  present.  A  copper  mine  is  now  being  explortid  at  La  Grand 
Reviere,  near  Cape  Haïtien. 

Haiti  is,  however,  essentially  an  agricultural  country.  The  marvelous  fertility  of 
the  soil  and  the  favorable  climatic  conditiona  give  it  eaay  precedence  over  all  the 
other  islandsof  the  Weet  Indies.  Anything  with  life  in  it  will  grow  if  stuck  into  the 
ground.  If  plants  can  not  actually  be  seen  to  grow,  it  is  certain  that  24  houra  will 
make  a  visible  difference  in  their  size.  Shrabs  and  amall  trees  shoot  up  out  of  the 
walla  of  ruined  buildings,  nourished  only  by  tlie  mortar  between  the  bricks,  the  air, 
the  dew,  and  the  rain.  A  riot  of  v^etation  is  seen  in  the  uncultivated  portions  of 
the  country,  and  neglected  fields  are  speedily  covered  witb  a  thick  growth  ol  tropical 
verdure. 

All  tropical  fruits  flourish  here — the  orange,  the  shaddock,  the  pineapple,  the 
mango,  the  alligator  [lear,  the  plantain,  the  fig  banana.  Haiti  is  one  of  the  best  banana 
countries  in  the  Tropics.  •  •  •  This  valuable  fruit,  however,  like  the  others, 
either  grows  wild  or  ia  cultivated  in  little  patches  about  the  houses  for  local  con- 
sumption. 

Cotton  is  cultivated  to  some  extent,  and  lately  there  has  been  quite  a  revival  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  island  in  favor  of  its  more  extensive  cultivation.  It  is 
exported  in  respectable  quantities,  about  2,000,000  pounds  a  year,  from  St.  Mare  ftnd 
Gonaives,  and  is  considered  of  superior  quality.  It  brings  a  much  higher  price  than 
ordinary  cotton  on  the  European  market. 

Haiti  may  be  considered  the  natural  habitat  of  the  sugar  cane  and  ranked  under 
the  French  colonists  with  the  great  ei^ar-productng  countries  of  the  world.  This 
valuable  plant  flourishes  whether  it  is  cultivated  or  not,  and  grows  on  almost  indefi- 
nitely without  being  replanted,  reproducing  itself  year  after  year.  Of  course,  it 
thrives  better  when  cultivated,  and  some  attention  is  given  to  it  on  a  few  plantations, 
where  a  small  quantity  of  sugar  is  manufactured  for  local  consumption.  Most  of  the 
cane  grown  in  Haiti  is  used  for  making  rum  and  tafia. 

Cacao,  although  left  also  largely  to  nature,  is  ranked  high  in  quality  when  properly 
prepared  and  is  one  of  the  principal  articles  of  export.  When  it  will  be  properly 
cultivated  and  prepared,  as  ¡t  is  in  the  Dominican  Republic  and  other  producing 
countries,  it  will  become  a  source  of  great  wealth  and  revenue  to  the  country. 

The  great  staple  product  of  Haiti,  however,  is  coffee.  It  supplies  the  bulk  of  the 
revenues  of  the  Government,  and  the  meager  demands  of  the  simple  peaaantry  of  the 
mountains  and  valleys  whose  business  it  is,  especially  the  women  and  children,  to 
gather  it  and  bring  it  to  the  seaport  towns  on  their  heads  and  on  the  backs  of  donke}^ 
and  horses.  This  plant  ia  seen  on  nearly  all  the  uplands  and  mountain  sides  of  the 
country,  and  as  the  product  is  easily  portable  it  is  brought  to  market  from  far  and  neftr 
in  all  conceivable  quantities,  from  1  or  2  pounds  up  to  40  to  50  or  even  100  or  200 
¡Kiunda,  accordingly  as  it  ia  carried  on  the  head  of  a  child,  the  back  oí  a  honre,  or  in 
sacks  in  ox  carta.  •  •  •  Notwithstanding  that  the  coffee  plant  is  scari'ely  culti- 
vated at  all,  except  in  amall  fiatches  around  the  cotises,  it  giwM  on  reproducing  itself 
from  fallen  berries  so  su<^ceflsfully  that  the  crop  only  varies  from  year  to  year  through 
extraneous  inlluenccs  like  a  variation  in  the  rainfall — the  lack  or  too  abundant  rain 
near  or  during  the  dowering  season.  If  properly  cultivated  and  grown  on  a  large 
scale,  and  if  the  inhabitants  of  the  plains  were  taught  to  give  more  attention  to  its 
preparation  for  the  local  market,  where  it  haa  to  be  relieved  of  any  iiuaotity  of  small 
atones  and  other  extraneous  matter,  this  article  alone,  if  it  were  i 
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the  «conomic  welfare  of  the  touDtry  to  lhe  caprkious  yield  and  fluctuating  market 
value  of  a  single  indueti^'.  would  support  the  Govemment  and  enrich  the  population 
of  the  rounOy.  The  disaBtrouB  effect  of  being  dependent  eveu  in  part  upon  a  single 
induflti^-  is  seen  at  present  in  Haiti.  Practically  all  of  the  Haitian  coffee  has  always 
been  shipped  to  Europe,  principally  to  Fisnce  and  Germany,  the  city  of  Havre,  in 
France,  being  the  great  distributing  center,  *  *  *  An  effort  is  now  being  made 
tomakeamarketfor  this  coffee  in  the  Unii«d  Stales,  hut  the  people  here  are  not  accus- 
tomed to  it  and  are  at  present  taking  very  little  of  it. 

Mr.  Livingston  emphasized  the  need  of  foreign  investments  and 
capital  to  develop  the  countrj'  and  expressed  his  confidence  that 
these  elements  would  be  forthcoming  in  adequate  proportions  when 
complete  stabiUty  and  regularity  of  political  affairs  have  been  estab- 
lished. 

Relative  In  the  cultural  and  literary  achievements  of  the  Haitians, 
the  consul  made  the  following  reference: 

*  •  *  The  (act  that  it  has  a  literature,  groups  of  refined  and  educated  people 
in  all  the  important  towns,  distinguished  doctors  and  lawyers  who  would  mnk  high  in 
any  country,  is  not  at  all  generally  known.  The  oflicia!  language  of  the  country  is 
French,  and  all  educated  persons,  of  course,  epeak  this  language.  The  books  of 
Haitian  authors  are  written  in  this  language.  The  native  literature  is  now  becoming 
considerable,  embraces  almost  all  departraenti,  and  some  oí  it  ii*  oí  a  high  order.  I  can 
only  mention  a  (ew  of  the  most  prominent  names  here.  The  early  i\TÍIers  wrote  history 
and  ephemeral  poetry.  The  principal  hlstoriaas  are  Madiuu  and  Ardouin,  who  both 
wrote  well-known  hislories  of  Haiti,  Mr.  J.N.  I-oger,  ex-minif  ter  to  the  United  Slates, 
has  also  written  an  interesting  hisloryot  Haiti,  Within  the  last  few  year»  Mr.  Magloire 
has  published  a  history  of  Haitian  revolutions.  Among  the  writers  of  romance, 
Demesver  Delorme,  who  has  been  called  the  father  of  Haitian  lilerature,  takes  fin*! 
place.  Ho  wrote  "Francisca,"  "Lob  Théoriciens  au  Pouvoir,"  and  "l-.a  Hollande.'' 
He  was  decorated  by  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  the  Pope,  and  the  Ktiltaii  of  Turkey. 
Frederic  Mareelin,  Ferdinand  Hibbert,  Antoine  Innocent,  and  others  have  written 
very  interesting  stories  portraying  Haitian  life,  manners,  and  customs. 

Many  interesting  writers,  like  Antenurx  Firroin,  Hannibal  Price,  Jeremie,  and 
Fequiere  have  dealt  with  p,iliticHl,  social,  and  educational  quei'tious. 

It  is  in  the  lines  of  poetry,  however,  that  their  greatest  effort  has  been  put  forth,  or 
at  least,  itispoetry  that  hap  attracted  Ihegreatest  number  of  wrilerc.  Oswald  Durand 
stands  ineonlestably  at  the  head  of  this  class.  Hie  two  volumes  entitled  "Rires  et 
Pleaurs  "  gave  him  high  rank  as  a  \nM  and  won  fur  him  the  right  to  be  called  the  national 
poet  of  Haiti,  The  work  of  Mr.  Klïer  Vilaire  was  crewned  by  the  Academy  of  France, 
Mr,  George  Sylvain  has  also  written  good  poclry  and  has  rendered  the  "Fables  of  Ijt 
Fontaine  "  into  the  creóle  language  of  the  country.  Other  names  might  be  meiition<><l 
but  the  list  is  long  an<t  a  bare  mention  of  names  would  serve  no  puqiose. 

Mr.  Livingston  concludi-d  his  address  with  an  appeal  to  his  audicna- 
to  develop  a  closer  interest  and  intimacy  bi-lween  the  Negro  of  the 
United  States  and  of  Haiti  for  the  puq»ose  of  cooiwrating  in  uttaUiitig 
the  highest  social,  economic,  iintl  political  nsulls. 
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COMMERCE  OF  BRAZIL 


THE  tutal  foreign  trade  of  Brazil  for  the  year  iyi3,  not  includ- 
ing imports  and  exports  of  foreign  specie  and  bank  notes, 
according  to  the  report  of  the  minister  of  finance,  was 
1,980,225,916   milreis  paper,    represented    by  imports   to 
the    value    of    1,007,495,400    milreis    and    exporta    of    972,730,516 
milreis. 

The  trade  for  the  year  1912,  according  to  the  same  report,  was 
2.071,106,738  milreis,  of  which  sum  951,369,558  railreia  represented 
imports,  and  1,119,737,180  milreis  exports.  There  was,  therefore, 
for  the  year  1913  an  increase  in  imports  of  56,125,842  milreis  ami  a 
decrease  in  exports  of  147,006,664  milreis,  or  a  net  loss  in  the  year's 
foreign  trade  of  90,880,822  milreis. 

In  terms  of  United  States  gold  the  Brazihan  paper  milreis  may  be 
considered  as  worth  32.4  cents.  At  thi.s  rate  the  foreign  commerce 
for  the  two  years  was  as  follows: 


The  imports  and  exports  of  foreign  sjiecic  and  bank  notes  wen 
represented  as  follows: 


HilreU  paptr.       Milrrii  fpn. 
7S.dil,71B  2l,fl27.srj 


Table  èhoving  the  mmmtrre  oj  Brasil  for  Ole  last  if  years. 


ililfia  pajKr.      Uilnli  papit.      Mlltri»  vapi'. 

471,114.13)1      T;a,B4o.i2j      \.»n.i\s4.iK 

Mt.^SN.W'l  .        7»,IVI2,Ï7H         1,229.121.222 


4.M.M4.574  ;        MIû.l.W.IV 


1,ÍI«,115Í,S(>7 
1,  I«1.4SI.1Iin 
l,ÏW,9.i7,ï71 
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I'niled  KlncdoCB »(«.34t.>:  «Rî.-i*!.— 1  r4.i«i..WÎ  Ï-.61S,MS  PS.ÍSl.O» 

Gwrnanv îs.m7.iiii  *i.T7i,.ïsi  w.tw.su  iS.oi^.uni  s;,M3,tm 

VniUdâlalas a2«i,.VM  W.rw.M:  S4.JWi,î2î  «i,IW.ll«  M. »».■(« 

Fnm lo.ii|U.J!t«  îl.iei.4»  22.74I.S»  aî.TM.OM  31,«9.TSa 

Arrmlina i:.UZ.îsT  ie.:S7.4IU  IV.3M.«M  21,IIT,1»S  ».3«S,n> 

B«iinuiii 7.MI.IW7  io.wi,3M  itKTîs.m  w.iœ,att  i«,«;9.«» 

Portiual ».!l!M,«li  ll.«U.no7  ll.^-U.MU  U.MS.in  i  H.ÏIT.M» 

Italy S.MS.ãiT  J.WK.WH  ».»Vi.llM  I2.tHâ.US  '  ix.3as.si: 

fnnuay... «.2H.ia:  ï.»ll.3i>  i.Tli.Ull       T,nS,3ll«  ,  T.MT.«T 

Ausnia-Huoean- î.*a.'«  S.isi.Wil  3.177, tao      4.3M.STI  «.«p.TTI 

switHrUnd i.*a.i>»  ï.wv:»  i.4,u.i.u     3.wi>.3«e  a.m.ssn 

N'nnoimdlaiid 3.Uir..A«l  l.tLVMIH  3.na>.Sei      I.aM.011  3.!«M.:3a 

NcUurtaTHl' 1.T4S.S7;  I.Ml.^  l.tiJU.TSl      3.3US.3»  Ï..Vir.lT» 

Sonraj- I..MI.»U  l.»IU.9m  S.lÎtî.Ma      3.1î7,rw  3.431. !M 

Spain. 1..ÏIÎ.IWI  I.ti«,Z7l  Z.STH.MI      3,34T.i<09  3.1M.4M 

ludia 1.4B0.3W1  1.S3S.43:  I    1.4IW.3M      l.W7.tM  Ï.BN.TÏi 

3w«d«l' l.mi.im  1. «97.509       l.3fiT.44Z  1.4W.i'-« 

Canada 9M,.ÎSl  l.iai.aw  I.OIS.lrtT       l.t.13.I2S  1.331.4111 

OUifrcounum.. ï,ÏSU.7ui  I,1S1.927  2.21I..U1      3.3»S.S34  3.437.(01 

TnW.... I7i.f*l.l»  ai.asi.SW  257.1*1,1»  JU(i.343,73«  3I».43*..it» 

^  Id  iwn  iitcludid  luidn*  "  Othpr  couulri»^-" 

The  imports  arc  divided  into  four  general  elaase!'.     I'lider  the«?  clasBes  for  the  vi'ari 
IBIO.  1911.  1912.  and  1913  they  irere: 


1910                         1911 

190,1m,  914  ; 
xa.mU72 

1913 

nas,l      Liv«inim.i. 

..  ""?«S 

MUreit  paprt. 

3, +4».  759 

153,12K,229 
444.W.31Î 

"""t^^il 

Class  11.— Primary  numiabuid  nui, 

riaU  UHd  in  the  arts  aod  [odiuiri^ 

Clais  ni.->C«Jlubclur« 

131.1S«,9W 
392,474,030 
1M,J«,,S9S 

110,943,  UK 
565,27»,?» 

Total 

713.trt3.l43 

793.71B,44« 

MI,3«9,5,VS  1 

1,007, 4M,  4(l'l 

»M7,1«4,12» 

Ï30S,3«,73Î  1 
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The  principal  importa  in  1913  under  Class  I,  ''Live  animals,"  were  2,449  horsea, 
worth  1,369.705  milreis;  46,091  sheep,  worth  832,033  milreis;  35,136  head  ot  beef  ea 
worth  2,507.899  mib^is. 

CUae  II.  "Primary  materials  and  maierÍBla  used  in  the  arta  and  industries, 
divided  into  the  fuUowiiifc  miliclaixes.  of  which  the  importa  were: 


Cotloo^ 

Haü,lur.índl«iih«s 
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l,47ï,39,; 
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9ifS.o»n 
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4HI,2tt3 

WÎ,77H 

7 10,  SU 

4,»1»,I«J3 

S5,î7î,7ai 

9,«t7,ll*S 

!«i,B21 

6, 171, IML 
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III 

9,519.1143 

SI4,«I1 

3,.'I'A^,W54 
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Jut*  and  h  mp 

Malfrlal  lor  prrlunmy,  imlnlinE.  dye- 

11, 743;  735 

Odd,  illvrr, and  plaUnum. 

Coal,  stone»!  iarths,  and  oilier  litiPsi'i  ii^ 

1W7.Ï29 
Î,(I5H,«U 
1, "71, BUÍ 
»,  31)9, 935 

PHta  ««,«.« 

vfci¿«i™¿¿ü;d¿íi;::::::::.::;: 
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In  1913  over  60  per  feiit  in  value  of  (he  collón  imported,  J.35tl,:t04  kilos,  was  aewiiig 
ibread.  and  the  balance,  2,150,688  kilos,  waa  raw  and  carded  cotton. 

Under  "Hair,  fur,  and  feathers,"  the  Imlk  of  the  imporia.  135,515  kilos,  was  rabbit, 
beaver,  and  like  ftir. 

Lead,  tin,  and  zinc,  6,925  metric  tons,  were  imported  in  the  form  of  bar?,  plates, 
and  sheets.    Copper,  2,598  metric  tons,  was  import«d  in  the  same  form. 

The  principal  animal  residuary  products  were  glue.  450  tons,  worth  485,691  milreisi 
spermaceti  and  stearin,  112  tons,  worth  100,247  milreis;  f;rcase  and  taltow,  501  Ions, 
worth  266,752  milreis. 

Of  iron  and  steel  the  principal  imports  were:  Steel  iu  bars  and  rods,  7,200  tons, 
worth  2,260,542  milreis;  steel  in  plates.  2,996  tons,  worth  58^,149  milreis;  iron  in 
bars  and  rods,  40,557  tons,  worth  5,707,404  milreis;  iron  in  ingots,  19,628  tons,  worth 
1,657,681  milreis;  iron  in  plates,  9,438  tons,  worth  1,643,549  milreis. 

Of  the  total  iniportation  of  jute  and  bemp.  19,964  tons,  over  one-ball  iu  value  was 
in  the  form  of  yarn  for  weaving,  and  o\'er  one-third  iu  the  raw  slate. 

Of  the  t«tol  importation  of  wool,  2,455  t«ns,  the  laiT;est  amount,  1,712  tons,  *ortli 
7,641,292  mih^is,  was  yam  for  weaving;;  Xi  tons,  worth  155,121  milreis,  was  knittinf; 
and  embroidery  thread,  and  tlie  remainder,  709  tons,  was  raw  and  carded  wool. 

Nearly  all  the  flax  was  in  the  form  of  tliread. 

Under  the  headinj;  "Woods"  the  principal  imports  were  pine  lumber,  147,739  tous. 
worth  10,780,523  milreis;  wood  pulp  for  paper  manufacture,  6,023  tons,  worth  789,72.'> 
milreis;  and  wood,  rough,  sawed,  plane<l,  and  veneered,  5,05.^  tons,  worth  1,268.217 
milreis.    Over  90  per  cent  of  the  pine  lumber  was  imported  [rom  the  I'niied  States, 

The  principal  imports  under  the  headiiiR  "Material  for  perfumery,  paititing,  dyeing. 
etc.,"  were  Unseed  oil,  4,848  tons,  worth  2.557,289  milreis;  aniline  dyes,  431  tons, 
worth  1,764,169;  white  zinc,  3,328  tons,  worth  1,449,911  milreis;  paiutâ  in  powder, 
2,465  tons,  worth  1,077,392  milreis:  turpentine,  984  tons,  worth  5.'J4,474  milreis;  arti- 
Kcial  extracts,  ñxed  oils,  volatile  essences,  26  tons,  worth  455,338  milreis. 

The  principal  importa  of  "Metal  and  metalloids  not  otherwise  enumerated  "  were 
sulphur,  2,002  tons,  worth  269,091  milreis;  aluminum,  antimony,  arseni<-,  bismuth, 
potassium,  sodium,  mercury,  and  nickel. 

Under  "Gold,  silver,  and  platinum"  over  00  per  cent  in  value  of  tlie  entire  im- 
portation was  in  the  form  of  bar  silver,  and  6  per  cent  in  jrold  leaf  fur  (aiding  and 
dentistry. 

Under  "i>traw,  esparto,  pita,  and  like  fibers"  the  principal  imports  were  broom 
straw,  805  Ions,  worth  383,564  milreis;  straw  for  mat  and  hat  making,  42  tons,  worth 
;120,532  milreis. 

Under  "Seeds,  roots,  barks,  etc.,"  which  heading  does  not  include  the  ordinarj- 
eereals,  the  principal  imports  were:  Malted  barley,  21,036  tons,  worth  6,894,954  mil- 
reis; hops,  1,449  tons,  worth  1,062,510  milreis;  leaf  tobacco,  359  Ions,  worth  1,193,043 

under  "Coal,  stones,  earths,  and  other  like  substances"  the  principal  imports  were: 
Coal,  2,262,347  tons,  worth  60,278,326  milreis.  of  which  84  per  cent  came  from  the 
United  Kingdom  and  a  little  over  1  ]H-r  cent  from  the  United  íilaies;  cement,  465,314 
tons,  worth  22,003,211,  the  bulk  of  which  came  from  (¡ermany  and  the  Unite<l  King- 
dom, with  lesser  amounts  from  Belgium  and  the  United  States;  coal  briquel»,  239,049 
tone,  wwth  8,244,958  milreis;  ní.rair  of  soda.  2,467  Ions,  worth  836,%9  milmis;  asphalt. 
21,372  toni,  worth  930,811  milreis:  cuke,  17.16-^  tons,  worth  667,4.i<)  milrvi?;  marble. 
11,668  tons,  worth  1.400,338  milreis;  tmmonnted  precious  stoop*.,  valiiwl  al  776,4(i6 

Under  the  heading  "PeJt!' and  !-kins"  (1,481  tons)  nearly  lhe  wboh>  iui|Hirt'itii>n. 
1.444  ions  valued  at  14.628,855  milreis  n-as  tanned  and  prepan>d  skin:- and  hide»,  of 
which  42  |)er  cent  was  from  Uermaiiy,  20  \K-r  cent  (rum  Krani-e  and  the  I'nilcd  Slalc>i 
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mch,  and  7  percent  from  the  United  Kingdom.  There  ■tni.'atso  imported  under 
this  heading  37  tona  o(  mle  leather,  worth  145,195  milreis,  of  «hioh  -81  per  cent  was 
from  the  United  Kingdom  and  16  per  cent  from  the  United  Stales.  ■'  '■ 

Under  "Silk"  practically  the  entire  importation  was  in  ilie  form' fif.fli read. 

Under  "Vegetable  extracta  and  oils"  the  prini-i|ial  importe  were  rosin,  J8,{I29  tons, 
worth  4,403,624  mitreia;  cottonseed  oil,  1,407  tons,  worth  918.860  mureis;  paira* oil, 
824  tona,  worth  622,525  milreia;  vegetable  oita  for  industrial  use,  202  totiii,.  worth 
103,116  milreis;  gums,  rosins,  and  natuml  lialaams,  374  tons,  worth  421,363  milrpi?'..'- 

Class  III,  '■Manufacturer,"  ia  divided  intii  the  following  mibclasac^a,  of  which  '.fit* 
importx  were: 


MtiDubicluro:  M  tire  it /taper-      Mtfreuim/ier.  \  Milrtit  paper. 

oraiumLnum 2J3,3lrt  IITl,  IH2  Z')i,72ñ 

«iunnanaamniunillan.... l.i.ail.Ml  l.l»0,U\  '  14,iKU.;to 

III  rubber' 1,973,031  , 

orbrlfllksoQiItialr »6,47S  930,105  i  I.OH.ISS 

Iff  nne,  bamboo,  clr. 911.253  1111,911  ;  170,r,iH 

Carriogts  and  oIIim  vrhirlrs 12.IM.  I9H  l><.iwn,9><t  l-l.IM.  1k; 

Uflead.iin.  line,  anil  ullovs l,a04.03U  I. .'151, 531  1,<IK2,533 

Olcopperandalloys H.9T4,ITfl                

Sliufcal anr]  Ukc insiniméiiVs'.! !!!!  ':i|T!«i[ÍcI¡ 
MundcaJ  sad  denial  Inílnimrnl^ 

■Dd  matn-lal I.  Ml ,  It  I 

llail]enialir«l,phTslml.andopIlml 

inalrumcnts  snl  malsriBl l,llTI.7n 

Ol  wool,  mtxeil  «  not 10, 4W,  IIT 

0(jiiiBándliein¡) "'.".".;!!!;"!!;  '>«,'.[mï 

Earthenware,  nareelBln,  and  Kbu.^. .  IU,M9.5ftt 
RnelnM,    nuipbinn-y,    tools,    anil 

hardware M,  lOT,  «í<.-i 

Ul  Ivory,  n>ullIe^o^pcarl. nimí,  tor- 

l«btiifirll,ttc «0.195 

Olnlc-licl 27,«I3 

or  sliaw.  espurio,  pila.rtc.!!^!!!!  iÍMsIWi 

(»  paper 13. 491.017 

Of  Hirths,  stones,  and  like  siili'  > 

«tanefs Ï.WÎ.9Î» 

01  leather. 3,,H0.0fll 

l^liinirry.  iHlnls.  Inks,  rti' >.  IW.OSK 

t'hemieHls,  dnuts,  and  iihurroaerii- 

lirnl  spCFlHltli» 16, 137,«i| 

III illK,  RiJxnl  or  nul 3.5H,OI2 

Mtioellaneo.is..., .'â.lIO.lïZ 

Total :iHï.)7t.9ïu 

I  InlMlimndWlllHeliidHtmiler-MisrellaneoiH." 

Under  "Manufacture's  nf  ci'tlmi"  the  principal  ¡nipnrlK  in  1913  were:  Pice 
hicai'hcd,  1.233  Uma.  north  4,247.203  milreia;  unbleached,  2.19  ton»,  wiirlh 
milreia;  prints.  353  Umv,  worth  I,4l9.:ro7  milreia;  dyed.  I.KiW  t.ina.  worth  7 
milreia;  cither  pien-  k'i'xI".  6.21.1  luna,  worth  24.5:tl.4<>'<  milreia.  Practimlly 
lileachcel.  unhleachiit,  dyed,  ami  printed  ^iHida  were  from  the  UiiiKtl  Kin^'di 
"OtherpieivKiHida"  over  one-half  wax  from  the  United  Kiii^dom.  with  Hiimll  i 
y  au<l  tlie  L'liitfd  îitatc».     l>therim|>orli' under  thi"  heading  wer 


'«rr  b  /«per. 
JS,  71j,.iai 


•.i.4W.an:i 

.-...W3,l«i 

lül.7«.22.'i 

laO.llWt^lKiO 
4,i«>.»49 

l..-«4.1«l 

1.74U.9.V. 

2.04S.01W 

2,007.322 

"Bro:7t<9 

11,099,23.1 

rt,7S1,18î 

ii;a39;7w 

l,al3,sia 
Ii.02n,.i3<i 

tl.4ÏIi,1IB 

M1.K9S,«7  1 
J,7HI,3i'l   , 

IOS,  RTS.  971 
5,921,008 

107,4V..34- 

417.  2SÏ  ■ 

.III! 

ls|í«o!3« 

1.W,I47 

l:r;S 

4.410,817 

;:£;SI 

A,9M.714 
4, 734,  Ml 

a.;44,o«íi 

9,  Ml,  37.1 

.■..a32,3W 

•1,94e,  Oil 

[«.itt'..0S4 
¿ílmMI 

Zl.eDfl.302 
3,i5a.«M 

2I.UM,UH 

¿IKS 

4.4,W,312  i 

.ii3,ni7,:«s 

:m.  271.1, 2a-. 

.VÍ7.797 
760.239 
all  the 


made  cloIhinR.  val 1  al  :l,4(iM,64.i  milreia 

al  2,N51.947  milreia;  aliK'kini!^,  vuUkiI  at  I 
l,447..Vi;)  milreia. 

(If  Üie  Il.MMi  tona  of  nrnia  and  ainmuni 
were  ahottnina.  revolviTu,  and  other  lireurn 
sniall-ann  ammuniiion;  '><M  ions,  worth  2. 
wiih  a  amall  amount  of  awnr.la  and  olhcr  ai 


ribboi: 


ind  b<'iL 
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In  1913  over  60  per  i-eiit  in  value  of  Uip  coIIoii  import«4l.  1 ,300,304  kilos,  was  »owjiig 
thread,  and  the  balance,  2,150,688  kiloa.  was  raw  and  carded  cotton. 

Under  "Hair,  fur,  aud  feathers,"  the  hulk  of  the  imports,  135,515  kilos,  was  rabbit, 
beaver,  aa<l  like  fur. 

Lead,  tin,  and  ziuc,  6,!I25  metric  tons,  were  imported  in  the  form  of  bars,  plates, 
and  sheela.     Copper,  2.596  metric  tont),  waft  importe<l  in  the  same  form. 

The  principal  animal  residuary  products  were  glue,  ■150  tons,  wortli  485,691  niilreis; 
spermaceti  and  stearin,  J 12  ton»,  worth  100.247  milreis;  fir^^^  ""d  fallow,  501  tons, 
worth  266,752  milreis 

Of  iron  and  steel  the  principal  imjwrts  were:  Steel  in  bars  and  roda,  7,200  tons, 
worth  2,260.543  milreis;  aieel  In  platen,  2,996  tons,  worth  .'>89,14!l  milreis;  iron  in 
bars  and  rods,  40,557  tons,  worth  5,707,404  milreis;  iron  in  iuROtJí,  l!),62S  Ions,  worth 
1,657,681  milreis;  iron  in  plates,  !),4;iK  tonw,  worth  1,643,549  milreis, 

Of  the  total  im|)ortation  of  jute  and  hem]>,  19,964  Ions,  over  one-half  in  value  tra^ 
in  the  form  of  yarn  for  weaving,  and  over  one-third  in  the  raw  state. 

Of  the  total  importation  of  wool,  2.455  tons,  the  lart-est  amount,  1,712  toiis,  *orth 
7,641,292  milreis,  was  yam  for  wea\-iiif!;  33  tons,  worth  155,121  milreis,  was  kuitlliij; 
and  embroidery  thread,  and  the  remainder.  709  tons,  was  raw  and  carded  wool. 

Nearly  all  the  flax  was  in  the  form  of  thread. 

Under  the  headii4;  "'Woods"  the  principal  imports  were  pine  lumber,  147,730  Ion», 
wortli  10,730,523  milreis;  wood  pulp  for  ]iaper  manulacture,  6,023  tons,  worth  789,725 
milreis;  and  wood,  roi^h,  sawed,  planed,  and  veneered.  5,055  tons,  worth  1,208.217 
milreis.    Over  90  per  cent  of  the  pine  lumber  was  imported  from  the  United  StaU»^. 

The  principal  i m]H>rt£  under  the  heading  ''Material  for  pert umery,  jmiuling,  dyeiu^, 
etc.,"  were  linseed  oil,  4,848  tons,  worth  2,5.57,289  milreis;  aniline  dye«,  431  tons, 
worth  1,764,169;  white  zinc,  3,328  tons,  worth  1,449,911  milreis;  paints  in  powder, 
2,465  tons,  worth  1,077,392  milreis;  turpentine,  984  tons,  worth  5.54,474  milreis;  arti- 
Hcial  extracts,  fixed  oils,  volatile  essences.  26  torLs,  worth  455.3;t8  milreis. 

The  principal  imports  of  "Metal  and  metalloids  not  otherwise  enumerated"  were 
sulphur,  2,002  tons,  worth  269,091  milreis;  aluminum,  antimony,  arsenic,  bismuth, 
potassium,  sodium,  mercury,  and  nickel. 

Under  "Gold,  silver,  and  platinum"  over  00  per  cent  in  value  of  the  entire  im- 
portation was  in  the  form  of  bar  silver,  and  6  ]>er  cent  in  gold  leaf  for  gilding  and 
dentistry. 

Under  "Straw,  esparto,  pita,  and  like  libers"  the  principal  imporia  were  broom 
straw,  805  tons,  north  383,064  milreis;  straw  for  mat  and  hat  making,  42  long,  worth 
320.532  mikeis. 

Under  "Seeds,  roots,  barks,  etc.,"  which  heading  does  not  include  the  ordinary 
cereals,  the  principal  imports  were:  Malted  barley,  21,036  tons,  worth  6,S94,954  mil- 
reis; hops,  1,449  tone,  worth  1,062,510  milreis;  leaf  lobacco,  359  Ions,  worth  1,193,043 

Under  "Coal,  stones,  earths,  and  other  like  substance»"  the  principal  Imports  were: 
Coal,  2,262,347  tons,  worth  60,278,326  milreis,  of  which  84  per  cent  cime  from  the 
United  Kingdom  and  a  little  over  1  ]ier  cent  from  lhe  United  Slates;  cement,  465,314 
tfliis,  worth  22,003,211,  lhe  bulk  of  which  came  from  Uermary  and  the  United  King- 
dom, with  lesser  amounts  from  Uelgium  and  the  United  Stales;  coal  bríqnet¡<,  239,049 
tons,  worth  8,244,953  milreis;  ni. rale  of  soda,  2,467  tons,  worth  836,969  mllrf.is;  asphalt. 
21,372  tons,  worth  9.30,811  milreis;  coke,  17,165  tons,  worth  667,450  milreis;  marble. 
11,668  toils,  worth  1,400,338  mjln-is;  uumounle<l  precious  slotic,  valued  at  776,466 

Under  (he  heading  "Pells  and  skins"  (1,481  lonsl  nearly  lhe  whole  inipirlalimi, 
1.444  tons  valued  at  14.628,855  milr.-i.H  was  tanned  aud  pre|)an.Hl  «kiiL-iand  hidi-s,  oí 
which  42  per  cent  was  from  lit-rmnny,  20  i>er  cent  fr<>m  Franif  iiud  lhe  I  niled  Slaics 
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eafh,  and  T  per  cent  from  the  United  Kingdom.  There  "tts^gtso  imported  under 
Ihis  heading  37  lone  of  sole  leather,  worth  145,195  milreis,  of  \n¡i«!h*41  per  cent  was 
from  the  Uuited  Kingdom  and  16  per  cent  from  the  United  Stales.,**  *• 

Under  "Silk"  practically  the  entire  importRtion  was  in  the  form'riT.Oiïead. 

Under  "Vegetable  entracls  and  oils"  the  principal  imports  were  rofiÍH'^^S,529  tona, 
worth  4,403,624  milreis;  cottonseed  oil,  1,497  tons,  wortb  918,860  miíreií' pain)' oil, 
824  Ions,  worth  622,525  milreis;  vegetabln  oils  tor  industrial  use,  202  ton8,.*wor.th 
103,116  milreis;  gums,  rosins,  and  natural  balsams,  374  tons,  worth  421,362  mikeis*j.'._ 

Class  III,  '"Manufactures."  in  divided  intii  the  follciwin}-  subrlatwes,  cif  which  t^y. 


SiitkIi^  uiil  denial  idslr 
and  nutatat... 

llnihiinat  )i«l,  physkal,  and 
butrumcnls  ina  mMerial 

Of  wool,  mlxoJ  or  not 


we,  porcelain,  >i 
nmmintry,   to 


hardware.. 

or  wood 

0(  Ii-ory,  inHherHil-pearl,  mral,  K 


pry,  paints,  inks, 

ijiul  ApeolaJrl«ï. -...-. 
orsllk.mMe-lornol... 
Mlwelunrous 


2,973,031 


'341!  3i« 
n,  6X1. 014 

«M.MU 


12.104,  IW 
l,aM039 

a, 974,  ITU 

j;7«i,«ii 

■;S:S 

.-,..W3,ltt3 

iiii 

5, 369,  MM 

i3o;6>ct;8iiu 

4,3M,<H9 

1,041,141 

I..-.R4,M1 

l,740,9i> 

2,0(3.090 

h);4»«;ií; 

«9»7,>»2 

12;  4.11;  905 
7,  UNI,  TO) 
9711,7119 

11,09»;  n-. 

2.075,  IHl 
12;4fti;779 

Î'îil'^ 

ii;m9;7si 

1.SI3.H1Î 
11.02n,.'i30 

lfl,íi7,S»4 

¡    1:i^;Sî 

S(i,«9tt,W7 
4,7SI,3t.l 

j'.wi.im 

s;o76:4w 

i,>iw!.iw 

417.  ÏS2 

1. SI!. 459 

432.724 

i«;W3K! 

l;S;S, 

iI,830,7W 

U'îio'SÏ 

4, 110,  «17 

«,904,714 

9,811.37.1 

M]0,WN 

>i'.m'.m 

n; 714;  089 

n;94«;oïi 

IB,437,0>I1 
3,5H,U4i 
M,W9,133 

1S,1M,0M 
54:210;  Ml 

21,605,302 
Ht;4t2;03S 

21,0W,HK 
2.4>n,30O 

,192,  474. 930 

4..,,*7,.3.2 

5T.-..017,:«« 

.-*5.279,29--. 

Under  "Manufacture:!  of  mttun"  the  princi]>al  im¡Hirts  in  1913  were:  Piece  )9"jd». 
bleached,  1.23:1  ton.",  worth  4.247,263  iiiifavis;  unbleachetl,  239  tons,  worth  5K7.T97 
milreiii;  prtntn.  35:1  toii».  w<irth  I.4l9.:t07  milreis;  dyed,  1,808  tons,  worth  7.760.23» 
milrei»;  other  piece  giHidi*.  6.2IK  Ions,  worth  24.531.468  milreis.  Practically  all  the 
bleach<-<l.  unbleached,  dyed,  and  priiited  tfi'od"  were-  fnim  the  I'niteil  King<loiii.  Of 
"Other  piecegoods"  liver  ime-half  was  fnim  the  United  Kingdom,  with  small  amounts 
fnim  (iemuny  and  the  United  Statex.  Uther  imporlii  under  this  heading  wert-  rt-ady- 
tmide  rlothing,  valued  at.3, 468.645  milreis;  i>asscnii>nterie,  lace,  ribbons,  etc,  valued 
at  2.854,947  milreis;  stockings,  valued  at  1.112,070  niilreif:  anil  bed-preads.  valued  at 
l,447.5IBmiln'is. 

01  Ihe  3,906  tons  of  arms  and  ammunition,  1,.^)70  tons,  worth  13,2IkI..V(2  inilreif. 
were  shotguns,  n-volvers,  and  other  firearms;  1 .728  tons,  worth  4.749, 178  iniln'i.-!,  wen- 
^mall-arm  ammunition;  .'itH  tons,  worth  2,192.(i40  milreis,  were  arlillerv  amniunilion, 
with  a  small  ninounl  of  swords  and  other  side  ;,rnis.     Of  shulL-nns,  n-volven'.  and  olher 
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lirearme,  over  one^^.traa  from  Germany,  the  balance  from  Belgium,  the  United 
States,  and  the  ITiQle'S  Kingdom.  Of  email-arm  ammunition,  more  than  one-half  was 
from  Germany  itad  one-third  from  the  United  States. 

Under  "Sf^Wacturea  of  rubber"  the  principal  importe  were  pneumatic  tubee  and 
casings  for.^uibmobiles,  worth  2,325,795  milreia;  solid  tiree  tor  automobilee,  worth 
3974O6  itálñia;  boots  and  shoes,  worth  193,240  milreia;  and  tubes,  worth  331,967 
milreb, 

,:\ii  '.'ííanufac tures  of  bristles  and  hair"  the  principal  imports  were  brooms  and 
.  WbiHes,  valued  at  795,111  milreis. 

-.•'•.Under  "Carriagesand  other  vehicles"  the  principal  imports  were  3,218 automobiles, 
..Valued  at  14,474,874  milreis,  of  which  33  per  cent  in  value  was  from  France,  21  per 
rent  from  Germany,  and  17  per  cent  from  the  United  States.  Automobile  acceasories, 
500  tons,  worth  1,652,812  milreia,  about  19  per  cent  from  the  Uuited  States;  railway 
cars,  69,022  tons,  worth  28,358,084  milreis,  of  which  over  44  per  cent  was  from  Belgium, 
29perceiitfn)m  the  United  Stat«B, and  22  per  cent  from  the  United  Kingdom;  bicycles, 
worth  538,391  milreis;  motorcycles,  worth  274,938  milreis;  carts  and  other  vehicles 
not  specified,  valued  at  1,041,248  milreis,  of  wnich  over  60  per  cent  was  from  the 
United  States. 

Of  "Manufactures  of  lead,  tin,  zinc,  and  alloys,"  2,931  tons,  the  principal  imports 
were  printing  type,  250  tons,  worth  726,462  milreis,  the  great  bulk  of  which  was  from 
Germany;  tinware  not  specified,  136  tons,  worth  383,429  milreis,  the  bulk  of  which 
was  also  from  Germany;  zinc  roofing,  2,294  tons,  worth  597,387  milreis. 

Of  "Manufactures  of  copper,"  6,320  tons,  worth  11,926,351  milreis,  lhe  principal 
imports  were  copper  wire,  417  tons,  worth  514,184  milreis;  tubes  and  piping,  248  tons, 
worth  438,725  milreis;  electrU:  wire,  plain,  722  tons,  worth  915,663  milreis;  elec- 
tric wire,  insulated,  1,047  tone,  worth  1,340,754  milreis;  electric  cable,  2,578  tons, 
worth  2,542,863  milreis;  manufactures  not  specified,  1,256  tons,  worth  5,577,133 
milreis. 

Under  "Manufactures  of  iron  and  steel"  the  principal  imports  were  fence  wire, 
30,721  tons,  worth  5,719,350  milreis;  other  wire,  26,589  tons,  worth  4,771,255  milreis, 
of  which  nearly  three-fourths  was  from  Geimany,  and  leas  than  one-tenth  htm  the 
United  States;  galvanized  roofing  material,  22,393  tons,  worth  5,724,285  milreis,  the 
bulk  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  about  6  per  cent  frim  the  United  Slates;  tin 
plate,  21,372  tons,  worth  6,347,288  milreis,  the  bulk  from  the  United  Kingdom  and 
about  11  per  cent  from  the  United  States;  iion  superstructure  for  buildings,  71,363 
tons,  worth  14.066,851  mitréis,  the  bulk  of  which  was  from  Germany,  with  about  14 
per  cent  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  13  per  cent  from  the  United  States;  telegraph 
and  telephone  posts,  bridge  material  and  fencing,  23,878  tons,  worth  5,762.143  milreis, 
of  which  31  per  cent  was  from  Belgium,  23  per  cent  from  Germany  and  the  United 
Kingdom  each,  and  13  per  cent  from  the  United  States;  steel  rails,  plates,  ete.,  261,547 
tons,  worth  34,705,944  milreis,  of  which  32  per  cent  was  from  France,  24  per  cent  b«m 
Belgium,  18  per  cent  from  Germany,  and  17  per  cent  from  the  United  States;  tubes, 
pipes,  and  fittings  73,461  tons,  worth  13,882.093  milreis,  of  which  35  per  cent  wus  from 
the  United  Kingdom,  33  per  cent  from  Germany,  14  per  cent  from  France,  and  S  per 
cent  from  the  United  Sutes;  railway  axles  and  wheels,  10,984  tons,  worth  3,705,187 
milreis,  of  which  absut  11  per  cent  was  from  the  United  States;  cutlery,  906  tons, 
worth  3.757,526  milreis,  of  which  about  47  per  cent  was  from  Germany.  27  ]icr  cent 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  13  per  cent  from  the  United  States;  lixka.  fishhooki', 
and  other  small  hardware,  1,714  tons,  worth  1,792,833  miheis.  of  which  nearly  ouc- 
lialf  was  from  Germany  and  about  one-fifth  from  the  United  States;  nails,  staples, 
hooks,  and  screws,  3,637  tons,  wortli  1,248.163  milreis,  of  which  over  24  per  cent  was 
from  the  United  States;  enameled  ware,  1,426  tons,  woith  1,553.474  milrois,  nearly 
all  from  Geimauy. 
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Of  '  'Musical  and  like  iostnimenta'  '  the  principal  imports  were  2,633  pianoe,  worth 
1. ¡162,049  ntilreJB,  of  which  over  three-fifths  came  from  Germany  and  about  one^eventh 
from  the  United  Stalee;  phonographs,  171,791  kilos,  worth  461,727  milreia,  of  which 
over  three'fourthe  was  from  GetmaDy  twd  nearly  all  the  remainder  from  the  United 
States;  phonograph  records,  57,695  kiloe,  worth  275,047  mitréis;  phonograph  acces- 
sories, 45.812  kilos,  worth  173.126  milreis;  140  piano  phiyera,  worth  189,968  milreia. 

Surgical  inatnunentfl  and  articles  were  imported  to  the  amount  of  97,1.31  kilos,  worth 
376,377  mitréis,  of  which  51  per  cent  was  from  France,  29  per  cent  from  Germany,  and 
8  per  cent  from  the  United  States.  Dental  instruments  and  articles,  106,170  kilos, 
worth  792,898  mitréis,  the  great  bulk  of  which  was  from  the  United  States.  Optical 
instrumenta  and  articles  were  imported  to  the  value  of  319,669  milreia,  of  which  about 
one-third  was  from  France  and  one-fourth  from  the  United  States.  Other  scientific 
instruments  not  specified  amounted  to  1,494,143  milreis,  of  which  over  36  per  cent 
was  from  Germany,  24  per  cent  from  the  United  States,  and  17  per  cent  from  l->ance. 

Under  "Manufactures  of  wool,"  mixed  or  not,  the  principal  imports  were:  Wool 
piece  lioods,  1,249  tons,  worth  8,425,697  milreis;  ready-made  clothing,  worth  245,047 
milreia:  trimmings,  worth  36,021  milreis;  tapestry  and  carpets,  197  tons,  worth 
610,788  milr«Í8,  and  felts  and  sarcenet,  205  Ions,  worth  530,753  milreis. 

Under  "Manufactures  of  linen,  mixed  or  not,"  the  principal  imports  were;  Cloth, 
l.;í83  tons,  worth  5,S70,670  milreis;  ready-made  clothing,  worth  266,035  milreis. 

Under  "Earthenware,  porcelain,  and  glass,"  the  principal  imports  were:  Window 
glass,  7,451  tons,  worth  2,035,394  milreis,  about  56  per  cent  of  which  was  from  Belgium 
and  24  per  cent  from  the  United  Kingdom;  bottles  and  tumblers,  640  tons,  valued  at 
1,869,772  milreis,  the  bulk  of  which  came  from  Germany  and  about  6  per  cent  from 
the  United  Stales;  flasks  and  pots,  852  Ions,  worth  639,430  milreis,  the  bulk  of  which 
came  from  Gennany;  manufactures  of  porcelain  and  earthenware  not  specified,  9,215 
tons,  worth  7,180,433  milreis;  manufactures  of  glass  not  specified,  2,058  tons,  worth 
3.111,414  milreis. 

Under  the  heading  "Engines,  machinery,  tools,  and  hardware"  the  principal 
imports  were:  Electrical  machinery  and  apparatus,  7,065  tons,  worth  10.344,020 
milreis,  of  which  44  per  cent  was  from  the  United  States,  23  per  cent  from  Germany, 
and 20 pet  cent  from  the  United  Kingdom;  locomotives,  13,704  tons,  worth  10,583,534 
milreis;  sewing  machines,  6.222  kiloe,  worth  8,387,1(^7  milreia,  of  which  68  per  cent 
was  from  the  United  Stales  and  25  per  cent  from  Germany;  industrial  machinery. 
17.605  tons,  worth  11,201.434  milreis.  of  which  34  per  cent  was  from  Germany.  25  per 
cent  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  France  each,  and  7  per  cent  from  the  United 
States;  agricultural  machinery.  2.400  tons,  worth  1,446,072  milreis.  of  which  49  per 
cent  was  from  lhe  United  Stales  and  25  ¡wr  cent  from  Germany;  typewriters.  133  tons, 
worth  1.118.998  mitréis,  of  which  79  percent  was  from  the  United  Slates  and  17  percent 
from  Germany;  hydraulic  pumps.  1,332  kilos,  worth  1,391.182  milreis,  of  which  over 
28  per  cent  wax  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  State's  each;  boilers,  3,189 
tons,  worth  2,003.206  mibeis;  IooIh  and  implements,  11,629  tons,  worth  12,257,363 
milreis;  cleitric  motora.  1,489  Ions,  worth  1,846.231  milreis,  of  which  35  per  cent  was 
from  the  Cnited  States  and  28  per  cent  from  Germany;  machine  for  spinning  and 
weaving,  10.305  Ions,  worth  4.675.214  milreis;  aeroplanes,  worth  206,2S1  mitréis; 
cranes,  2.991  tons,  worth  1.954.594  milreis;  machinery,  apparatus,  implements,  etc., 
not  specified.  2H,2KH  tons,  worth  26.539,225  milreia,  of  which  29  per  cent  waa  from 
Germany  and  24  per  cent  from  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  each. 

Under  "Manufaclures  of  wood"  the  principal  imports  were:  P'umiture,  1,727  tons, 
worth  2,605,783  milreis,  of  which  45  per  cent  was  from  Auntria-Hungarj-,  16  per  cent 
from  France,  11  percent  from  Germany,  10  per  cent  from  the  Uniled  State»,  and  5  per 
cent  from  the  United  Kingdom;  corka,  478  tons,  wortli  1.316,551  mitréis;  manufac- 
tures not  specified,  J,2,V>  tons,  worth  1.538,080  milreia. 
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Under  "Manulactiiresi  of  pold,  eilver.  anil  platinum"  are  iiicludfil  jewelry,  with  (it 
without  preciouB  atones,  as  followa:  Gold,  valued  at  570,727  milrei»;  silver  at  429,i08 
milreie;  and  platinum  at  16,736  milreÍH. 

Under  "Manutactures  oí  paper"  the  prineijial  imports  were  books,  maps,  and  miiHÍr. 
1,667  Ions,  worth  3,980,100  milrcie;  other  printed  matter,  lithoin^phs,  poeUl  t-anls. 
hills,  etc.,  809  tons,  worth  1,847,853  milreis;  dgarelte  paper,  435  tous,  «forth  1.214.9:17 
milrcis;  «riting  paper,  1,829  tons,  irorth  1.461. S60  milreis,  of  which  56  jier  rent  wac 
from  Germany,  14  per  cent  from  Italy,  11  per  cent  from  Aiistria-nunRary,  and  2  per 
cent  from  the  United  Statee;  printin);  paper,  30.052  tons,  worth  7,373,137  iniln-is,  of 
which  36  per  cent  was  from  Germany,  18  per  cent  from  Norway,  13  ptT  cent  from 
Sweden,  10  per  cent  from  the  Nethcrlandf.  willi  the  bulk  <it  the  remainder  from  Bel- 
gium and  the  United  Kingdom,  and  less  than  1  jicr  cent  from  the  United  Slat»?s;  card- 
board and  paaleboard,  5.748  tons,  worth  1.627.157  milreis,  of  which  56  per  cent  was 
from  Germany,  19  per  cent  from  the  Netherlandrt,  and  less  than  1  per  cent  from  the 
United  States;  paper  not  otherwise  specified.  10,066  tons,  worth  4.265.010  milreis. 

Under  "Manufactures  of  earths,  atones,  and  like  tiubutancoa"  tlie  principal  imports 
were:  Mosaics  and  bricks  for  pavementij.  12,963  tons,  worth  2,381,216  milreis;  tiles. 
57,199  tons,  worth  2.764,925  milreis;  tiles  of  asbestos,  3,384  tone,  worth  4.'>5.3n  mil* 
reis;  bricks,  refractor}-,  and  for  buildinj;.  13,389  tons,  worth  813.044  mitréis;  pi]iesaiid 
tubes,  14,577  tous,  worth  1,745,278  milreis. 

Under  "Manufactures  of  leather"  the  principal  imports  were:  Boots  and  ehopB  to 
the  value  of  2,424,640  milreis.  of  which  about  Ihree-fourthe  came  from  the  Uuited 
States  and  one-aeventh  from  Aufltria-Hunitan,';  beltinp.  245  tons,  word)  1.1.)0,433 
milreis. 

Under  "Perfumery,  paints,  inks,  etc.,"  the  princi]>al  imports  were:  Perfumerj- 
amounting  to  5,010,842  milreis;  printing  ink.  328  tons,  worth  385.358  milreis.  of  which 
58  per  cent  was  from  Germany,  26  per  cent  from  France,  and  11  per  cent  from  thi? 
United  States;  writinR  ink  to  the  value  of  121,484  milreis.  tlie  preat  bulk  from  the 
united  Kinfidom,  with  about  8  per  cent  from  the  United  States;  prci>urod  paints, 
2,522  tons,  worth  2,062.936  milreis,  of  which  48  per  cent  was  from  tlie  United  KitiR- 
dom,  17  per  cent  from  the  United  States,  and  16  per  cent  from  Germany. 

Under  "Chemii'als,  drugs,  and  pharmaceutical  specialties''  the  principal  impentt 
were;  Natural  and  artificial  mineral  waters,  276  tons,  worth  251,794  milreis;  calcium 
carbide.  5,637  tons,  worth  1.314,811  milreis,  of  which  52  per  cent  was  from  Xorway 
and  8  percent  from  the  United  States;  caustic  soda,  7.581  tons,  worth  1,579,374  mil- 
reis. Acids:  Acetic,  165.900  milreis;  sulphuric,  177,678  milreis;  nitric,  9.234  mil- 
reis; tannic,  36,592  milreis;  acids  not  specified.  423,920  mibeis.  Pills  and  ca|)sules, 
156,986  milreis,  of  which  52  per  cent  was  from  the  United  States  and  27  i>er  cen  t  from 
France.  Chemical  manures,  9,471  tons,  worth  1,334,121  milreis.  Chemical  products, 
drugs,  etc.,  not  specilied,  15,933  tons,  worth  15,112  milreis,  of  which  34  per  cent  was 
from  Prance,  27  per  cent  from  Germany,  19  per  cent  from  the  United  Kinj;diini.  and 
8  per  cent  from  the  United  Stales. 

Under  "Manufactures  of  silk"  the  principal  imports  were  ribbons,  to  the  value  of 
619.181  milreis;  piece  goods.  811 ,990  milreis;  manufactures  not  otherwise  emimeraled. 
736.047  milreis. 

Under  "Miwellaneous''  the  principal  imports  were:  Stationery  and  KchcHil  siijiplii-s, 
value.  1,259,698  milreii':  buttons.  1.965.442  milreis;  pipes  and  smoker»'  urticles, 
779.516  milreis;  toys.  1.763.146  milreis.  ¡late.  felt.  1U.5S5  milr<'is;  straw,  1.4;H),s::l 
milreis;  not  specified.  931.948  milreis.  Umbrellas  and  paruols.  valued  at  1.359.333 
milreis.  Watches,  worth 766.499 milreis, of  which87  [HTcenlcaniefnimSvitzerland, 
4  per  cent  from  the  United  Slates,  and  3  per  centfroni  Germany.  Gni4>line,  2s. 972 
tons,  worth  7,724.444  milreis,  practically  all  frimi  lhe  Uiiitcd  Sluti-s.  KerxM'iie, 
106.669  tons,  worth  14..i4fi.6.il  niilrei?.  nearly  all  from  the  Iniled  SijIi-h,     l.ubri- 
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eating  oils,  mineral  and  vegeuble.  17.105  tone,  worth  4,90õ,3S4  milreis,  of  whirh  66  p^r 
cent  came  from  tbe  United  Sutes.  10  per  ceot  from  the  United  Kiondom.  8  per  rent 
from  Germany,  and  4  per  cent  from  Ruaeia.  Djiiamite,  ^'alued  at  1,1SD.527  milreis. 
of  which  82  per  cent  waa  from  the  United  Ein^om,  9  per  cent  from  Germany.  4  pet 
cent  from  Prance,  and  3  per  cent  from  the  UnitiKl  State:'.  Steam  and  nail  veeeeb, 
valued  at  7,719,721  milrei?;  email  shipe  and  boate,  woHb  3.353.296  milrei.i;  Iit;htinf; 
appliances  not  iipeeified,  worth  1.526.728  milreiti. 

Class  IV.  ".\limentary  subetancee."  is  divided  inio  two  ^iibrkuises.  oí  which  the 
importe  were: 


Anitfit  paprr.      Milrriâ  paper.     J 

Foodpivducts iFa.3«a,«»         iNS.'n^.iiSA 

CattltlDod Ï.OUS.Wi  Î.BM.ISÛ 

Tuui iw.joe.sss        iM.ïin.ïw 

Under  "Food  products"  the  principal  importa  were:  Wheat,  438,426  tone,  worth 
49,364,515  milreis,  the  bulk  of  which  came  from  A^entina,  with  about  1  per  cent 
from  Canada  and  the  United  St»tes  each. 

Wheat  flour,  170,160  tona,  worth  32,022,318  milreis,  of  which  55  per  cent  was  from 
Argentina,  38  per  cent  from  the  United  Statee,  and  3  per  cent  from  Un^uay.  The 
following  table  ahowg  the  importa  of  wheat  flour  from  the  principal  countries  throu^ 
the  different  ports  of  Brazil  during  1912  and  1913: 
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Codfiíih,  49.573  Ions,  worth  25,210.598  núlreu.  oí  which  46  per  oent.  was  from  New- 
fouDdland,  28  per  cont  from  Norway.  13  percent  from  Panada,  apercent  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  4  per  oont  from  the  United  States;  proHorvod  fiah,  3,892  ton.-,  worth 
4,249.622  mitréis,  of  which  58  per  cant  was  from  Portugal  and  a  little  over  7  per  cent  from 
the  United  Slates  and  Italy  each;  dried  fruit,  1,879  tons,  worth  1,978,163  milrois,  of 
which39percetit  waa  from  Spain,  32  per  cent  from  Fraoce,  and  3  per  cant  (rom  the 
United  Statas;  fresh  fruits,  4,375  Ions,  worth  2,697.842  milreis,  of  which  34  per  cent  was 
fromportugal,  25  per  cent  from  the  United  Stat«s.l7percentfrom  Argentina,  and  14  per 
cent  from  Spain;  condensed  mitk,  4,005  tons,  worth  4,396,388  milmüi.  practically  all 
from  Switzerland;  butter,  1,986  tons,  worth  4,609,461  milreis;  cheeco.  1,903  tons,  worth 
3,080,285  milreia;  hams  and  bacon,  1,409  tens,  worth  2,451,287  milreis.  of  which  64  per 
cent  was  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  25  per  cent  from  the  United  Slates;  canned 
meate  and  meat  extracts,  353  tons,  worth  851.309  milreis,  of  which  38  per  cunt  wa? 
from  Portugal,  30per  cent  from  Italy,  13  percent  from  France,  and  3  per  cent  from  thu 
United  States;  canned  vegetables  and  vegetable  extracis,  1,752  tons,  worth  1.67 1 .827 
milreis,  of  which  34  per  cent  was  from  Italy,  21  per  cent  from  France,  and  18  per  cent 
from  Portugal;  rice,  7,777  tons,  worth  2,299,493  milreis;  potatoes,  29,800  Ions,  worth 
4,409,552  milreis;  spirits  and  fermented  liquors.  1,546  tons,  worth  2,^78.55;)  milrei»: 
champagne  and  sparkling  wines,  224  tons,  worth  1.197,361  milreis;  line  wines,  perl 
and  the  like,  4,112  tons,  worth,  6,742,447  milreis;  common  wines,  69,016  tons,  worth 
31,763,511  milreis;  vermouth  am)  bitt«r8.  2,543  tons,  worth  3,195.801  milroiw;  olive 
oil,  3.938  tons,  worth  5,514,048  milreis;  olives,  2.100  tons,  worth  1,155.286  milrei»: 
beans,  8,545  ions,  worth  2,424,163  milreis;  salt.  60,806  tona,  worth  2,35I.3H5  milreis; 
jerked  beef,  14,371  tons,  worth  10.977.245  milreis;  tea,  360  Ions,  worth  83H.ÜH2  milreis; 
spices.  1,737  tons,  worth  1,479.073  milreis;  onion.s,  5,952  tons,  worth  1.483.764  milrei.-. 

Under  "Cattle  food  "  the  principal  import  was  alfalfa,  29,410  Ions,  worth  2,108.122 
milreis. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  imports  tor  the  years  1910,  1911,  1912,  and  1913,  by 
ports  of  entry  : 
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Exports  arc  divided  into  three  major  claatiifioations,  as  follows: 
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The  principal  animal  prodiicta  exported  in  1913  were:  Whab  oil,  922  tons,  worth 
183.567  milreis;  lard,  25  tons,  worth  2S,S39  milreie;  beeswax.  121  tona,  worth  235,734 
milroii;  horns,  1,227  tons,  worth  397,514  milreis;  bone  ash,  2,316  tone,  worth  51,74« 
milreis;  cattle  hides,  35.075  tons,  worth  33,389,803  milreis  (25,795  tone  salt,  worth 
18,953,769  milreie,  and  9,280  tons  dry,  worth  14,435,816  mlbeis)  of  which  9,892  tons 
went  to  France,  9,823  tons  to  Germany,  2,100  tone  to  Belgium,  1,5S5  tons  to  Uruguay, 
1,122  tona  to  the  United  SUtes.  775  tona  to  Portugal,  with  leeiür  amounts  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  Italy,  and  Austria-Hungar>';  horsehair.  376  tona,  worth  459,507  milreis; 
wool,  1,288  tona,  worth  1,182.467  milreia;  tongues,  439  tona,  worth  1,202.324  milreis; 
skins,  3,232  tMis.  worth  11,564.730  milreis  (goatekins,  2.296  tone,  worth  9,079,173 
mih«is;  sheepskins,  669  tons,  worth  1,895.991  milrei<i;  deerakina,  176  tons,  worth 
369,763  milreia;  lambskins,  54  tons,  worth  115.128  milreia;  not  apecificd,  37  tons, 
worth  104,684  milreis),  o(  which  2,373  tons  went  to  the  United  States,  487  tons  to 
France,  231  tons  to  the  United  Kingdom,  and  104  tons  to  (jermany. 

Under  "Minerals  and  mineral  products"  the  principal  exports  were:  Monaííite 
sand,  1,437  tone,  worth  576,261  milreis,  of  which  778  tons  went  to  l'"rance,  400  tone  to 
the  United  Slates,  and  256  tons  to  Germany;  manganese  ore,  122,300  tons,  worth 
2,721.175  milreis,  of  which  59,400  tona  went  to  the  United  Stiles,  16,800  tona  to  the 
United  Kingdom.  11,800  tons  to  Belgium,  and  5,000  tons  to  Germany;  scrap  metal, 
5,334  tons,  worth  696,00:1  milreis;  gold  in  bars,  3,392,635  grams,  worth  5,512,429 
milreis,  practically  all  to  the  United  Kingdom;  diamonds  and  other  precious  stonee 
worth  537,906  milreis. 

Under  "Vegetable  products."  the  principal  exporte  were: 

CoKee,  36,267,449  sacks  (of  60  kilos  or  132.27  pounds  each),  worth  611,669,673 
milreis.  The  following  table  shows  the  coffee  exporls  to  the  principal  coimtriea  in 
1910,1911,  1912,  and  1913: 


i     Ba^.  \'ii]ii".  lingi'.  ^'ulup.  HtsK.  Valor.  Units 

I'niledSuit™  4,501, SS7  »S,B0S,«7  <,4«,B;3  iï77.51ï,îll3  S,OM.«l  »M,a»n.B33  J.BH.TW 

Geimany 'l,2ig.e24  lfi,13Z,259  ],nn3,mi  3l.73Z,aw  1.820.407  34.inK.04.'i  l,Wi,KI2 

France ««0,Wt  8,aM,««  874,8»  1S,0M,4Ï4  ,I,1S7.361I  iî.zis.717  .I.g44- ■■- 

Netberlanda.  1,077,60}  14,773,523  1,413.412  29,763,209  1,IS3,2M  22,]iS,S4H  I.IS! 
Austria  Bun- 

raiT «I^.ms  8,720,SÎS  M7,877  16,600,M9  9Í7,SRS  17,942,1*3  I. OU 

Bãirlaiiii ' 40S,S»J  7,SBfi,s>7S  44i 

Areentina....      iVi.Tli  I,474,MI  229,18'  3,821,757  337,10»  4,442,413  241 

tUjy I3a,392  1,734,3?4  204,833  3.481, SIS  206,«0ã  3.K5I.IM  Zi; 

Uiifi«d  Kini- 

dam 217.763  2,855,274  270,114  4,802,373  171,2.11  3.206, 7W  24«,iei 

tries 1.027.411  ]2,835,n)3  I,0S2,5K7  17,816,020  HI9,!a8  15.341. HIH  (H2.yül 

ToUiI,.1»,;23,7:K  IIT,2]2,875  I1,2S7,WJ   190,515, 37V  12,0811,103  2211,272,203  IÎ.X 


173,413,073 
27, 8*7,  Í» 
27,£8S,U2 
22,153,470 

15,188,720 

3.T7l>,cm 
3,S42,0K 

3,877,012 


I  la  IS 


•]  1911  In 


udrd  iindi^r 


Kul>l«r.  36.232  tons,  noHh  155,630,906  milreis  (r»0.424,414V  Of  the  various 
varieties  of  rubber,  lhe  exports  were:  34.435  toiiti  seriii^.  worth  150,374.013  milrcin; 
1.555  Ions  manicoba,  worth  4,667.874  milreis;  226  tons  maimabcira,  worth  .551,770 
milreis;  and  15  tons  sor%'a,  worth  37,249  milreia.  .Vlmut  43  per  cent  of  lhe  exports  of 
rubber  went  lo  the  United  Slates,  41 1'er  cent  lo  the  l'Eiiteil  Ki.igdom;  of  the  renwin- 
iler  the  hulk  went  to  France. 

i:otton,  37,427  tons,  worth  34,615,201  inilri-is,  of  w-hi<rli  2».!l.>9  ton?  went  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  3.210  tonn  to  Portu|>aI,  and  1,913  tons  lo  Fran<-e:  HUgar,  5.3C7  tons, 
■worth  971.901  milreL-i.  of  which  5.i;l4  toiw  went  to  the  UnitotI  Kingdom;  cottonaueil, 
49,779  toiin,  worth  3.5N,"i.,*il  milreis,  nf  which  9<i  TM'r  cent  in  value  went  lo  the  I'nitiil 
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KtDgdom  and  about  2  per  cent  to  Germany;  carnauba  wax,  3,867  toas,  worth 
(¡,692,653  milreia,  of  which  1,701  tona  went  to  Germany,  941  tona  to  the  Unitod  States 
and  Fnnce  each,  and  MI9  Ions  U)  the  United  Kingdom;  bran,  54,614  tona,  worth 
4,856,913  milreifl,  of  which  42,933  tona  went  lo  Germany,  7,326  tona  to  Bel^um,  and 
2,149  tona  to  the  Unitod  Kingdom;  manioc  flour  4,687  tons,  worth  675,049  milreia; 
bananaa,  2,839,588  bunches,  worth  2,319,476  milreia;  Brazil  nuts,  82,264  hectoliters 
(233,444  bushela),  worth  2,463,869  milreis,  of  which  40,490  hectoliter»  went  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  35,892  bectolitor»  to  the  United  States,  and  5,586  hectoHlora  to 
Germany;  tobacco,  29,388  tono,  worth  24,569,839  milreia,  of  which  24,473  lona  went  to 
Germany,  4,359  tons  to  A^entina,  and  343  tona  to  Uruguay;  woods  were  exported 
to  the  value  oí  1,731,630  miheia;  piaii^va  (fiber),  1,447  tona,  worth  574,465  milreia; 
cacao,  29,759  tons,  worth  23,904,131  milreiM,  of  which  10,051  tona  went  to  the  United 
States,  7,954  tona  to  the  United  Kingdom,  4,783  tona  to  France,  and  3,678  tona  to 
Germany;  yerba  maté,  65,415  tona,  worth  35,456,172  milreis,  of  which  49,456  tona  went 
to  Argentina,  13,109  tons  to  Uruguay,  and  2,265  tons  to  Chile. 

The  following  table  ahowa  the  distribution  of  Brazilian  export  trade  by  ports  for  the 
yeaiB  1910,  1911, 1912,  and  1913: 
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BEPORT8  RECEIVED  TO  JANTTABT  1,  IS  IB.' 


ïmportBtioDa  of  elus  (plain  uid  pUte  gleas)... 


Willlam  Dawson,  ]i.,  consul,  Rosario, 


KMDa,  consul  gvmrsl,  Buenos  i 


Soil  pipeuiiinitings  (list  ol  flrms  ImulllMhou'V   . 
of  workmen's  dwellings . . ,  . 


PerCumer;;  duty do.. 

Jewelrj'  in  Roswlo  district;  duties Oct, 

CottOQ  Ihread  atuX  yam Uct, 
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lAthRS OM, 
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William  Kawson,  |r„  consul,  Rosario, 
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List  of  shippers  ol  oltrate  of  lodn 
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RubberUie» 

Hachlnery. 

Pbarniac«ullca1pradurls(LM  of  dealers) 

List  DlooniniisiaaqeDts,  groceries  and  proTislon 

Trade  extension 

Candles:  importation  and  duties 

Lists  ol  jewelen,  schiwls,  clubs,  societiEB,  etc.,  li 
Iqulqiie. 

notion  pictarefllms 

Imponersand  dealan  bi  palats  and  vamisbes.. . 
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Hospitub. 
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Lkt  at  Importen  and  dealers  In  paper. 


LuKAge  (little 
Dealers  In  telei 


I»t4. 
Oct.     a 


:  David  J.  D.  Myers,» 


',  United  Stales 


3.  Easlerlin^,  vice  consul,  Vatpsra: 
1d  J.  D.  Myers,  consul,  Iqulque. 


cotuul  In  charge. 


Nov.  10  I 

..do....  I 

Nov.'li'l 


•i.  B.  EasteTllag, 

Valparaiso. 
David  J.  D.  Mj«i3,  consul,  Iqulque. 
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iDued. 


1014. 


--      .   -    .- -, Uanoiní.fonsiil.'IlarTanqumü. 

Lt;folpomniorclaIlMHisealn  BarrenquDlaroiuular  ...do I  Do. 

disrrliM.  ; 

.4ulomob«es Oct.    I»  |  Do. 

Leittwrgoods Orl.   30  ,  Qon.  Thdd.  A.  Thomson,  I'lilM  .stag's 

'  mhilstur,  Bogota. 

Dealers  to  içenenil  marhinery ilo ;  Do. 

Phannan-ti  tical  suppltcs , .  .do Do. 

Trunks;  dealers do Do. 

Shas;  dealers do Do. 

Paints  and  vBmlsbes;  denlora do Do. 

SlOTf» I  Not.    6  Do. 

Scliool  books;  IblaotschooliBDdboiAsUirea. |...do Do. 

BoUlnissd  upholstery  supplies;  doBlen do Do. 

Molkm plclurp  films '...do Wniiam  A.  Trout,  oonsnlar  agnnl,  Eiuits 

Maria. 

Ba<s1inn>r!(  andcratInK I  Nov.  10  Isaac  A.  Manning,  consul,  Bsirtinnuilla.' 

Cbcinlcali;  Ustoldniggisls >  Nov.  i:i  Leiand    Harrison,    charge   d'alTnlrcs    ad 

List  of  BowsiMiicnand  printing  eatabllsbmenl s do Do. 

Dealers  in  mafhinery do Do. 

Blankets, rug,', .-ic;  dealer' i...do Do. 

CigaiTlt.-a do Do. 

BardvoTp  dnalera do Doi 

Trttdc  eiUnslon do Do, 

Dealers  In  VPD'lable  Ivor;  and  pearl  buttons do DOl 

Dutli's  «I  sill:  glot-Fs,  ondenrèsr,  and  htiskr}';  .  Kov.  IS  Do. 

Stores;  doalers ¡im:  M  Do. 

Bookstor.>3 dn Do. 

Conned  flib;  dealers do Do, 

Bwr  imports Nov.  24  ,  Ross  Hawltlne,  consul,  Carlagenu. 

Battfrylluhilng Dec,     2  Do. 

Marine  engines. dn Do. 

Tradt  Mt«nslon Dec.     3  Do. 

Toilet  prenaratkHis...... ■...do..-..  Do. 

Paints  and  vamlslics do Do. 

New  Cuban  serrtca  of  tb*  United  Fruit  Co Nor.    T     James  L.  Kodgers,  consul  gcnaral,  Habana. 

Umbrellas  and  parasob:  dealers Oct.    X      Charles  H,  Albrecht,  vice  and  deputy  mn- 

PlumbiBg snppllea Oct.    1Î     Frank  Andwarai  Heivy,  ciBisal,   Pnerla 

Plover  and  garden  seeds Oct,    IS     Charles  H.  -Mbrecht,  vice  and  deputy  con- 
sul. Santo  Domlnjzo. 
.■¡hoes do Do. 

iiBn-i'tnnií¿ii^'''!;;;!;;!!!i !!!!!!    !!!!!;!:!!!;  ...dó Do! 

Sb»  dealers;  denlisu do O.  Cameron,  coniular  agent.  Sun  I'edro 

de  Uarorls. 

PmHsaDd  vegelaUn:  duties. Oct  30  Charles  B.  Albrechl,  rice  and  deputy  con- 
sul. i<anto  Domingo. 

!<b«ars  and  wlnon Oct.   21  Do. 

Trade  eilen.*  inn do Do. 

Fruits  and  vegetables Oct.   W  Do. 

HooM  tibnmlnfs Oct.   31  ,  Frank  Anderson  Henry,  consul,    Puerto 

I     Plata. 

Shook» Nov.    îl         Do. 

Market  for  remenl  In  northeiu  prorbicei. Nov.  IR  ;         Do. 

Market  for  bottles,  [laswarf,anddlshas:  Impori'i     Oct.    IH    Chas.  F.  Baker,  consul,  Guayaquil. 
Blatlsllcaof  imports  for  leil-U Nor.    1  Do. 

raodle* '  ferit,  10  :  E.  H.  Lairton,  consul.  Tunicliiilpa 

LubrkBiIng  oils do Do.  ■»     ■•    i- 

Umhrellaa ...do.....         Do. 

Women's  shoes .«ept,  30  I         Do. 

Chemifab Oct.     B.         Do. 

«haltlog '...do I  John  A.  Oamrai. consul,  Puerto Co'ter. 
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E.  U.  Lawtoa,  oonsut,  Tfcndalin. 

Do. 

Do. 
JobD  A,  Ounon,  oomul.  Puerto  C^Ut 


îlSâl^'r:::::::-:::-. :.:■:■.■:■■::■■:;■ 

Ferlunici  anil  loilrl  requhitcs 

Lumber  liad*  ol  the  United  Stales  with  Honduras 

-°r°l 

Wï.î'iKittS'-"" : 

Oct.  3Ô  ! 

Shed  tor  banana  trahis 

:::t:::: 

(trilla  (li Hie  market). 

Wire  fencing:  nslts:  dealers 

Dealer*  in  saddler;  and  haroess 

-T. 

OnoafurnlturedltllenurketJ 

^,PlP,l"K ,■ 

N-oï:  n 

Walter  F.  Bayle,  oodsuI.  Ceiba. 


John  A.  Qanion,  ot 


I,  Puerto  Cortei. 


D,  oonsul,  T^uil^pa. 


John  A.  Oamoa,  codiuI,  Puerto  c< 


F,.  H.  LaRtou,  oonsut,  Tegueimlpa. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Waller  F.  Bo;le.  consul,  Ceiba. 

Do. 
E.  M .  Lawion.  consul,  Tegufifalpa. 

Do. 
J,  M.Uilchell,  Jr.,  consular  agfnt, Ban  i'edro 

John  A.  Osmon.  coruul,  Pureio  Corl«. 
I.  H.  Ullchcli,Jr..oonsiilar  airenCBad  Pedro 


E.  M,  Lawton. consul. d'iitiiclmli'ii. 


o,  ooniul.  Puerto  Cortei, 


List  ol  dealer»  In  clolhini:  and  siloes 

nJ;;ï4- 

AddlHR  machines  (titile  unedl 

do 

Waterpower 

Sav.2« 

Oa-  and  wate'r  «ystcnin.'."!  ! 

do 

Dec-,     1 

araErnlSiD  Pedro 
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¡teporl»  received  to  January  1,  J9Í5— Coutlnued. 
Title  '    Date.  Author. 


Water  tn 


-,  Oct.    17  I 


Donn 


NÏS  oii^flTiV.^;  :  ;  :  :  ::::.■  ;  ::::::::  .■;::  :::::;:  :  :  :; 

óèt. 

Oct. 

...do 

'-i' 

Oct. 

» 

AnielBrsand  voltameters  (little  niukel) 

...do 

Lists  otdrunrists  and  boepiuls 

Nov 

Lalhe  and  drill  ehucliB 

Nov 

* 

i:KrdS„Tr.hS?:~»".v;:::::::; 

Trade  ex  lena  ion 

Vehlcfc-s 

Cocoas  and  ehocolates 

Canned  Koods 

....'  Nov.  2C 

....I  Not.  27 

ssfe:":."""""" 

PerrumervBndtoilftpnpaiatlowliitiordeolerï.    Nov.    1 

ÍKS&Sr;-;;.-:::;--::::-; "ï.  ' 

V«fí*uble  and  flower  sHids 

Lnther 

ralnts  and  vamlshea  (little  market) 

::::,N^:-y 

Itulï  on  mollon.pictiire  Alms 

■■■-;  S'i- ,; 

Trwle  e.i  tension ''."//.''.V^ 

::::-Nov:?v 

^■llherl    L.  Bonn 


Wm.W.  Canada.  rODMil.VeraCi 


Uerion  I.etrbpr,  consul.  Chllinaliua. 
rhillpC,  IlBDDB.ninsiil.Monlrrry. 

Uarlon  Letcher,  foilsuI.  ''htbualiiia. 

Po. 

Do. 
Wdi.  w.  Canada,  «>n.-ul.  Viracmi. 

Do. 

no. 

Uarton  Letcber,  eomul,  rhíhuahoa. 

Do. 
LouLt  Hosteller,  niuul.  Ilennosillo. 


Cornelius  Fertis,  j 


111  iteneral,  Panami 
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Title.  I>nl«.  Aiitlior. 


ii-i;  type  used Oct.  : 


t'aimiol  H  BID  I  Mod 


Trade  uWLsiDD;  paints  and  vttni 
dansed  mill::    lumber:  hops:  i 


aii^mr  plaDlations;  ejrplo- 


nUon 

«ideo..    Op 

TEXEITEH. 

ToII«t  prtpan 
AulomobUfe. 
BAfn  uid  bSEi 


¿jj/," 

jBlllwandprtsniPtHruds 

do 

CBichimmrbiilf 

"ft. 

ail 

-''3; 

MaUrlo]  for  cfme'trn'  iL-^e:  dmlrrs  in  nionu 

« 

Eiporlj  of  patlli- and  Èõãl  hair".  ;.  1  ;!..!!  ; 

.:::::  s-ov 

■i« 

Vacuum  cIíbiwts  (unsll  sal*) 

Harnp».'  iniporls  ami  duty 

do 

si; 

AddftiK  m^him^btVf'd^'^;?. .  ::  :  :  :  ;. 

2S 
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ARGENTINE    REPUBLIC 


The  department  of  public  works  of  the  Argentine  Govemraent 
has  accepted  bids  for  the  PAVING  of  the  streets  of  the  Federal  cap- 
ital amounting  to  3,851,440  pesos  national  currency  (tl, 656,000).- 

Dr.  Leo  S.  Rowe,  president  of  the  North  American  Academy  of 
Political  Sciences,  who  has  recently  traveled  extensively  through 
southern  -Argentina,  writes  in  the  most  glowing  and  enthusiastic 
terms  of  the  brilliant  future  of  Uiat  part  of  the  Republic,  which 
only  needs  immigration  and  capital  to  develop  its  wonderful  re- 
sources. Abundant  water  power  exists  in  this  section  of  Argen- 
tina, and  a  number  of  indlistries,  such  as  the  manufacture  of  clotli, 
paper,  furniture,  and  the  tanning  of  hides,  have  already  been  estab- 
lished.  The  MONUMENT,  consisting  of  a  beautiful  and  artis- 
tically constructed  fountain,  presented  to  the  Argentine  Govern- 
ment by  the  German  colony  of  the  city  of  Buenos  Aires  in  honor 
of  the  first  centenary  of  national  independence,  was  recently  un- 
veiled in  one  of  the  parks  of  tlie  Federal  capital. During  the 

first  nine  months  of  last  year  the  IMPORTS  of  the  Argentine  Re- 
public amounted  to  227,257,258  gold  pesos,  and  the  exports  to 
269,446,430  gold  pesos.  The  principal  countries  from  which  imports 
were  obtained  were:  United  Kingdom,  77,962,426  gold  pesos;  Ger- 
many, 37,556,879;  United  States,  28,747,582;  France,  20,008,367; 
Italy,  19,848,334;  Belgium,  11,573,887;  Spain,  6,956,945,  and  Brazil, 
6,728,340  gold  pesos.  The  principal  countries  to  wliich  exports  were 
sent  were;  Great  Britain,  73,619,719;  United  States,  32,026,981; 
Germany,  30,731,422;  Belgium,  17,505,887;  France,  17,207,696;  Bra- 
zil,   13,662,355;  Netherlands,   8,526,997,   and   Italy,   4,074,434   gold 

pesos. The  Santa  Lucia  River  in   the  Province  of  Corrientes, 

which  was  obstructed  by  sand  bars  for  a  distance  of  35  kilometers, 

has  been  dredged  and  opened  to  NAVIGATION. The  WIII1:VT 

crop   of   the   Argentine   Republic   is   estimated    at   5,500,000   tons, 

4,000,000  tona  of  which  can  be  exported.- ^A  valuable  QUICK- 

SILVKR  mine  has  been  discovered  in  the  Province  of  Salta.^ An 

ELECTRIC  light  and  ¡Kjwer  oonipany  with  a  capital  of  100,000 
pesos,  currency  ($42,500),  has  been  organized  at  Villa  Mercedes,  by 
the  principal  business  men  of  that  city. -Plans  have  been  pre- 
sented t<i  the  department  of  public,  works  for  the  IRKICiATION  of 
1,500  hectares  of  rich  agricultural  land  situated  at  Belen  in  Cata- 
marca,  and  Choel  Choel  in  Rio  Negro.     It  is  proposed  to  expend 

100,000  pesos  ($42,500)  in  these  works. Enrique  P.  Paz  of  the 

city  of  Buenos  Aires  has  been  elected  presi<lent  of  the  TOURING 
CLUB  for  1915,  and  Francisco  M.  Cesar,  secretarv. The  MUTUAL 
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and  COOPERATIVE  aocioties  of  the  jVrgentine  Republic  increased 
from  34  in  1913  to  56  iii  1914,  aiid  the  number  of  membora  from 

13,371  in  1913  to  19,531  in  1914. TheCHlIJiREN'S  CONGRESS 

(Congreso  Americano  del  Xiflo)  will  be  hold  in  Tucuman,  ¿Vi^entine 
Republic,  in  July,  1910.  The  congress  is  divided  into  the  following 
sections:  Law,  hygiene,  psychology  and  anthropology,  education, 
helps  for  mother  and  child,  sociology,  and  industrial  law. 


Work  has  been  commenced  on  the  Telofunken  WIKEJ^ESS 
telegrapli  station  at  Esteros.  Stations  of  this  same  system  have 
been  in  operation  for  some  time  at  Caixa  D'Orbígny  and  Balli- 

vian. The  President  of  the  Repubhc  has  submitted  to  Congress 

a  bill  authorizing  the  postponement  until  1916  of  the  issue  of  military 
BONDS  and  bonds  of  the  internal  debt.  The  Executive  has  likewise 
introduced  into  Congress  a  bill  prescribing  the  manner  and  form  of 
bonding    customhouse    officers    and    other    government    employees 

engaged  in  the  collection  of  the  federal  revenue. A  law  of  (iclober 

30,  1914,  provides  that  the  proceeds  of  the  road  tax  of  the  city  and 
Province  of  Oruro  for  1915  and  ]9]6beapphed  to  the  cost  of  PA  VINO 

tlie  streets  of  Oruro. In  order  to  reduce  the  amount  of  the  national 

BUDGET  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  the  legations  of  Bolivia  in  Brazil, 
Peru,  France,  Germany,  and  Ecuador,  and  tlio  con,sulates  at  Moliendo, 

Cuzco,  Antofagasta,  and  Arica  have  been  suspended. The  chargé 

d'affairtts  of  BoUvia  in  Buenos  Aires  has  advised  his  Government  that 
a  I  apid  TRAIN  SERVICE  is  to  be  established  between  the  Argentine 
metropohs  and  Quiaca,  BoUvia.  The  fast  train  will  leave  Buenos 
Aires  on  Saturdays  at  7  p.  m.,  arriving  at  Quiaca  on  Mondays  at  8 
l>.  m.,  and  will  return  from  Quiaca  on  Tuesdays  at  7  a.  m.,  arriving  in 
Buenos  Aires  on  Wednesdays  at  8  p.  m.  Connection  with  Bolivian 
trains  will  be  made  at  Quiaca  so  that  passimgers  for  BoUvian  points 
may  continue  their  journey  on  Tuesdays  for  Tupiza,  at  which  place 
connection  will  be  made  with  the  train  for  Atocha  and  the  journey 
continued  to  l.a  Paz,  pa-isengers  arriving  at  the  latter  city  on  Satur- 
days. This  thiough  train  service  will  enable  the  journey  between 
the  Argentine  and  Bohvian  capitals  to  be  made  in  a  week's  time. — — 
An  executive  decree  of  November  18, 1914,  exempts  from  import  duties 
for  a  period  of  five  years  machinery,  apparatus  and  supplies  for  treat- 
ing MEATS.     Packing  houses  established  in  the  Republic  within  the 
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term  referred  to,  as  well  as  the  products  of  same,  such  as  extract  of 
beef,  corned  beef,  salted  beef,  preserved  meats,  etc.,  are  free  from 

federal  and  expoit  taxes  for  five  years. ^An  executive  decree  of 

November  23  last  called  ï  SPECIAL  SESSION  OF  CONGRESS  to 
consider,  among  other  things,  the  following  subjects:  National  and 
departmental  budgets;  taxation  of  railways;  exportation  of  woods 
and  heron  plumes;  proposals  for  the  exploitation  of  forests  and  gold 
and  other  ores  in  the  eastern  Territories;  modification  of  the  Marconi 
Wireless  Telegraph  Co.'s  contract,  and  amendment  of  the  customs 
tan's. 


On  October  31,  1914,  a  convention  was  signed  between  Brazil  and 
Argentina  establishing  a  direct  interchange  of  the  PARCEL  POST 
service.  The  details  of  the  plan  have  already  been  worked  out  and 
the  service  is  in  operation. The  ministry  of  agriculture  has  ap- 
proved  the  project  of  establishing   a  Brazilian  CHAMBER  OF 

COMMERCE    in  Buenos  Aires. In  the  BOUNDARY  DISPUTE 

between  the  States  of  Minas  Oeraes  and  Espíritu  Santo  the  arbitra- 
tion board  recently  rendered  a  lecision  favorable  to  the  former. 

According  to  advices  from  Montevideo  Señor  Temistocles  Cardosa,  a 
journalist  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  is  formulating  a  plan  to  establish  a 
NEWSPAPER,  to  be  named  O  Brasil  no  Plata,  in  the  Uruguayan 
capital.  The  avowed  purpose  of  the  publication  will  be  to  pro- 
mote cordial  relations  between  the  two  Republics,  and  incidentally 
to   deal   with   international   relations   among   the   South  American 

countries  generally. On  November  22,  1914,  a   MONUMENT   to 

Commander  Baptista  Neves  was  unveiled  at  the  naval  academy  in 
Rio  de  Janeiro.  In  addition  to  the  President  of  Brazil  and  a  notable 
gathering  oí  Brazilian  officials,  a  rear  admiral  of  the  Argentine  navy 
and  the  crew  of  the  Argentine  cruiser  Buenos  Aires  attended  the 

ceremonies  and  participated  in  the  decoration  of  the  monument. 

At  a  recent  session  of  the  ACAIEMY  OF  LETTERS  of  Brazil, 
held  in  Rio  de  Jeneiro,  the  following  officers  were  elected:  President, 
Er.  Ruy  Barbosa;  secretary  general.  Señor  Rodrigo  Ocliivio;  first 
secretary.  Señor  Augusto  de  Lima;  second  secretarj',  Señor  Alcides 
Mayo;  treasurer.  Señor  Feliuto  Almeida;  and  librarian.  Señor  Olavo 

Bilac. The  second  section  of  the  Itapura  to  Corumbá  RAIIjWAY, 

comprising  an  extension  of  221  kilometers  of  the  road,  wliich  was 
commenced  in  November,  1913,  was  recently  inaugurated.     Work  on 
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this  Une  was  commenced  simultaneously  at  Itapura  and  Puerto 
Esperanza  and  the  rails  were  joined  at  Rio  Pardo  August  30,  1914. 
The  total  length  of  the  railroad  will  be  837  kilometers  and  it  is  to  be 
completed  by  May,  1919. — — According  to  an  account  published  in 
El  Ferrocarrill  (Rio  de  .ïanerio,  Brazil)  of  November  1,  1914,  a  Bra- 
zilian civil  engineer  has  invented  an  AUTOMATIC  EI.,ECTRIC  KEY 
for  railroads  which  will  serve  to  automatically  operate  the  towers, 
s^^al  system,  switches,  etc.  The  engineer  on  the  train  will  be  en- 
abled to  operate  the  mechanism  from  the  engine,  and  will  also  be 
able  to  determine  the  distance  of  other  trtdns  on  the  same  line,  either 
in  front  or  behind  his  train,  and  thus  avoid  many  of  the  accidents 
due  to  the  carelessness  or  inattention  of  telegraph  operators,  railway 
guards,  and  other  employees. 


The  President  has  promulgated  the  laws  which  authorize  the 
t'.xpendituro  of  1,700,000  gold  pesos  (gold  peso=^$0.365)  for  the 
SEWERING  of  Antofagasta   and    the  sanitation  of  other  cities 

in  northern  (^ile. During  the  latter  part  of  November,  1914, 

I  he  hoard  of  ministers  (cabinet)  approved  a  number  of  bills  passed 
by  the  National  Congress,  among  which  were  tlie  following:  A  bill 
authorizing  the  executive  to  use  700,000  gold  pesos  in  tiie  payment 
of  transportation  and  subsistence  of  UNEMPIX)YE:D  WORKMEN 
and  their  families,  and  for  other  necessary  expenses  caused  by  the 
temporary  suspension  of  industrial  enterprises:  a  bill  authorizing 
the  President  to  have  coined  SIIATÍR  PESOS  not  in  excess  of 
15,000,000,  and  a  bill  authorizing  tlie  investment  of  1,700,000  pesos 
in  the  construction  of  a  BRANCH  RAILWAY  from  Pintados  Sta- 
tion on  the  Longitudinal  Railroad  to  the  port  of  Iquiquc. Ac- 
cording to  data  published  by  tlie  bureau  of  statistics  the  areas  sown 
in  CEREAI.fi  in  Chile  in  1914  were  as  follows:  Wlieat,  517,065 
hectares;  barley,  90,469,  and  oats,  62,123  hectares.  The  yield  of 
wheat   in    1914-15   is   calculated   at   6,680,480   metric    quintals   or 

8,564,71  S  fanegas. Late  in  November  of  last  year  the  first  steamer 

of  a  Danish  company,  which  has  just  commenced  a  STRAMSIflP 
SERVICE  between  the  Scandinavian  countries  and  South  America 
anchored  in  the  port  of  Valparaiso.  The  veJíseis  of  this  company 
use  petroleum  a."  fuel  and  carr\'  a  sutlicient  quantity  for  the  round 
trip.  At  present  the  company  will  use  three  steamers  monthly, 
but  proposes  soon  to  increase  this  number  to  one  a  week.     Home  of 
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these  steamers  will  sail  via  the  Panama  Canal  and  others  through 
the  Strait  of  Magellan.  The  Swedish  steamer  Pedro  Christfiphersen 
also  recently  arrived  at  Valparaiso  from  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Thia  is  the 
first  trip  made  hy  a  Swedish  steamer  between  Brazihan  and  Chilean 

ports. Congress  has  passed  a  law  authorizing  the  erection  by 

popular  subscription  of  a  MONUMENT  in  the  city  of  Santiago  in 

honor  of  Gen.  Juan  Mackenna. The  committee  for  foreign  affairs 

of  the  senate  has  approved  the  ARBITRATION  TREATY  concluded 
between  Chile  and  the  United  States  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the 
two  countries,  His  Excellency  Eduardo  Suárez  Mujica,  ambassador 
of  Chile,  and  Hon.  William  J.  Bryan,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
States.  The  committee  closes  its  report  with  the  statement  that  it 
has  no  objections  to  make  to  any  of  the  clauses  of  the  treaty,  and  that 

the  treaty  merits  approval  in  every  respect. TTie  RAILWAY 

BUDGET  for  1915,  approved  by  the  mixed  budget  conunittee, 

amounts  to  63,250,000  pesos. A  decree  of  the  minister  of  foreign 

relations,  sanctioned  by  the  President  of  the  Republic,  declares  as 
NEUTRAL  the  waters  which  touch  the  coast  of  Chile  for  a  distance 

of  3  marine  miles  counting  from  the  lines  of  the  lowest  tides. -The 

department  of  industry  has  submitted  a  bill  to  the  National  Congress 
for  the  establishment  of  a  GEOIXXÎICAL  AND  MINING  INSTI- 
TUTE. 


An  executive  decree  of  November  26,  1914,  provides  that  the 
STANDING  ARMY  for  the  current  year  shall  bo  6,000  men,  the  same 

as  for  the  last  fiscal  year. The  President  has  appointed  Dr.  Carlos 

A.  Urueta  as  a  member  of  the  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  of  the 
ministry  of  foreign  relations,  to  fill  the  office  held  by  lhe  lato  Rafael 

Uribe-Uribe. A  recent  act  of  the  National  Congress  provides  for 

the  construction  of  a  building  for  the  POST  AND  TELEGRAPH 
OFFICES  in  the  city  of  Cali,  capital  of  the  Department  of  the 
Valle. An  executive  decree,  No.  873,publishedin  the  Official  Jour- 
nal (Diario  Oficial)  of  the  15th  of  September,  1914,8pocifios  the  shape, 
dimensions,  value,  and  other  details  of  the  9tampc<l  paper  and 
POSTAGE  STAMPS  for  the  years  of  1 9 1 5  and  1916.  ^The  National 
Congress  has  duly  authorized  the  President  to  omit  or  reduce,  in  the 
budget  for  the  current  year,  such  APPROPRIATIONS  as  in  his 
opinion  are  not  absolutely  necessary,  and  also  to  defer  any  expenses 
decreed  by  Congress  not  pertaining  to  the  regular  service  of  the 
administration  and  of  the  public  debt. ^A  decree  issued  by  the 
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intenor  department  of  Bolivar  orders  the  closing  up  of  the  WIRE- 
U5SS  TELEGRAPH  station  of  Cartagena  for  such  time  as  the  Eu- 
ropean War  may  last. In  the  District  of  Calarca,  Department  of 

Caldas,  a  NEW  TOl^^  is  being  built  which  will  be  called  Barcelona. 
The  blocks  or  squares  will  measure  300  feet  square;  the  streets  will  be 
45  feet  wide.  —Ad  act  recently  passed  by  the  National  Congress 
provides  for  the  celebration  of  the  first  CENTENNIAL  of  the  siege 
of  Cartagena  (1815-1915),  and  also  provides  for  the  establishing  of  a 
trade  school  in  that  city.— In  1914  the  CONGRESS,  among  other 
laws,  enacted  law  No.  71,  which  authorizes  the  cantilization  of  the 
Magdalena  River  and  of  the  Loba  and  Mompos  Branches,  for  which 
purpose  the  Government  will  enter  into  contracts  with  two  engineers, 
who  are  to  go  to  Colombia  in  order  to  make  the  necessary  studies, 
draw  up  plans  and  make  the  proper  estimate  of  the  expenses;  law  No. 
72,  which  provides  for  the  creation,  at  the  capital  of  the  Republic, 
of  a  central  bacteriological  institute  which  will  be  devoted  to  the 
teaching  of  bacteriology,  the  preparation  of  serum  and  vaccine  to 
prevent  contagious  diseases  which  are  now  treated  by  means  of 
serum  therapy,  and  the  manufacture  of  scrum  to  prevent  cattle 
diseases.  An  appropriation  of  $30,000  has  been  made  for  its  estab- 
lishment and  another  of  $20,000  for  its  maintenance,  and  the  Govern- 
ment has  been  authorized  to  make  a  contract  with  a  competent 
foreign  bacteriologist  to  take  charge  of  the  management  of  the 
institution.  Law  No.  73  authorizes  the  approval  of  a  protocol  signed 
at  Bogota  on  November  6,  1914,  by  the  minister  of  foreign  relations 
of  Colombia  and  the  chargé  d'affaires  of  France  at  Bogota;  law  No. 
74  authorizes  the  completion  of  the  road  leading  from  the  city  of 
Fasto  to  Puerto  .^Vsis,  on  the  Putumayo  River;  while  law  No.  75  pro- 
vides that  whenever  the  Government  shall  deem  it  advisable  it  may 
annul  the  contract  made  with  the  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co.  for 
carrying  the  mails  between  Pacific  ports  of  Colombia,  and  authorizes 
it  to  enter  into  a  new  contract  under  more  favorable  tcrma  for  the 
RepubUc,  tor  which  purpose  it  shall  advertise  for  bids  for  a  term  of 
four  months,  during  which  all  the  details  shall  bo  published  both  in 
the  Republic  and  abioad. 


La  Veloce  Lino  of  Italian  STEA\ÍEKS  proposos  to  establish  a  rapid 
freight  and  passenger  service  between  port  Limon,  Barcelona,  and 
Genoa,  giving  particular  attention  to  the  transportation  of  coffee  to 
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Mediten-aaeati  ports. A  recent  executive  decree  provides  that 

Qotes  and  contracts  shall  be  written  on  STAMPED  PAPER,  a  failure 
to  comply  with  this  requisite  rendering  them  void.  The  stamped 
paper  used  is  divided  into  four  classes,  namely,  paper  of  0.10  colon  for 
sums  not  exceeding  lOU  colones,  paper  of  0.25  colon  for  amounts 
exceeding  100  and  up  to  500  colones,  paper  of  0.50  colones  for  obli- 
gations of  from  500  to  1,000  colooes,  and  paper  of  1  colon  for  sums 
in  excess  of  1,000  colones.  Theater,  circus  tickets,  etc.,  are  subject  to  a 
stamp  tax  of  5  centimes  for  each  50  centimes  of  value.     Imported 

cigarettes  and  cigars  must  also  pay  a  stamp  tax. An  export  duty 

of  $0.05,  American  gold,  per  kilo  has  been  placed  on  exports  of 
COFFEE,  coffee  in  parchment  being  subject  to  a  reduction  of  18 
per  cent. The  Government  has  suspended  the  issuance  of  con- 
cessions for  the  exploitation  of  NATIONAL  FOKESTS  until  rules 
and  regulations  goroming  such  exploitation  have  been  prepared  and 

put  in  force. The  International  Bank  of  Costa  llica  has  been 

authorized  to  issue  1,100,000  colones  in  BANK  NOTES.— The 
municipality  of  San  Jose  has  borrowed  150,000  colones  from  the 
Anglo-Costarican  Bank  for  PIJBLIC  IMPROVEMENTS. — —Under 
the  new  law  of  INHERITANCE  estates  of  a  value  less  than  1,000 
colones  ($465)  are  exempt  from  taxation.  The  law  provides  a 
sliding  scale  for  the  taxation  of  inheritances  of  from  5,000  to  1 ,000,000 
colones  according  to  the  degree  of  relationship,  heirs  of  the  body  and 
consorts  paying  less  than  when  the  heirs  are  brothers,  sisters, 
nephews,  uncles,  and  aunts,  and  heirs  further  removed  pay  more 

than  either  of  the  classes  mentioned. The  Abangares  MINING 

Co.  has  f^ain  commenced  the  exploitation  of  its  properties  on  the 
Pacific  coast.  The  monthly  output  of  these  mines  when  in  full  opera- 
tion is  said  to  be  about  200,000  colones. The  National  PETRO- 

UEUM  Co.  has  been  organized  in  San  Jose  for  the  purpose  of  nego- 
tiating in  New  York  the  sale  of  oil-beariug  lands  situated  in  Tala- 
manca,  a  region  within  easy  traíTic  distance  of  the  sen  and  to  the 
Panama  Canal. — —It  is  proposed  to  connect  the  city  of  Here<lia  with 
the  town  of  San  Antonio  de  Belén  by  an  electric  TRAMWAY,  and  an 
American  engineer  has  been  appointed  to  make  the  survey.  This 
tramway  is  to  be  used  for  hauling  passengers  and  freight,  and  will 
open  up  a  new  and  easy  route  for  shipments  of  coffee  to  the  Pacific 
coast  through  the  port  of  Puntarenas  and  via  the  Panama  Canal  to 

the  Ignited  States  and  Europe. According  to  press  reports  a 

foroign  syndicate  is  negotiating  with  the  Government  of  Costa  Rica 
with  the  object  of  purchasing  a  large  quantity  of  public  land  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Golfo  Dulce,  to  be  used  for  agricultural  purposes. 
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The  new  ELECTRIC  TRAMWAY  under  construction  from  Habana 
to  Marianao  Beach  will  be  completed  early  in  April  of  the  present 
year.  The  hne,  which  is  an  extension  of  the  Principe  Avenue  tram- 
way, will  opon  up  a  new  suburban  territory  of  the  Federal  capital 
and  iumish  an  easy  and  rapid  means  of  communication  between  the 
city  of  Habana  and  the  magnificent  beach  of  Marianao.  The  line 
will  have  a  double  track  and  will  pass  through  a  most  picturesque 

section  of  the  suburbs  of  the  Cuban  metropolis. The  Government 

of  Cuba  has  instructed  its  health  officers  to  require  IMMIGRANTS 
sailing  from  Spanish  to  Cuban  ports  to  be  vaccinated  before  embark- 
ing.    The  instructions  apply  particularly  to  the  Canary  Islands. 

A  recent  message  of  the  President  of  the  RepubUc  recommends  that 
Congress   appropriate  $50,000    to   be   used    in    the  REPAIR   OF 

STREETS  in  the  city  of  Cienf  uegos, Sr.  Carlos  Armenteros,  former 

minister  of  Cuba  in  Peru,  has  been  appointed  Cuban  minister  near 
the  Government  of  Venezuela,  to  take  the  place  ol  the  lamented 
Sr,  Cesar  Pintó,  who  recently  died  at  his  post  in  Caracas.  The  new 
minister  proposes  to  take  active  steps  in  the  negotiation  of  a  COM- 
MERCIAL TREATY  with  Venezuela,  under  which  the  commerce  of 
the  two  couotrioa  will  be  greatly  increased,  especially  in  Cuban  cigars 

and  tobacco. Geo.  M.  Bradt  has  petitioned  the  council  of  the  city 

of  Habana  for  permission  to  erect  a  STADIUM  in  Maceo  Park  in  the 
Federal  capital  capable  of  seating  20,000  people,  to  be  used  for 
athletic  tournaments,  boxing  matches,  and  other  sports  popular  with 
American  tourists.  If  permission  is  obtained,  it  is  proposed  to  com- 
mence the  work  of  construction  at  once. — —The  receipts  of  the 
UNITED  RAILWAYS  during  the  last  six  months  of  1914  amounU'd 
to  £538,225,  as  compared  with  £585,610  during  the  samo  period  of 

the  previous  year. The  National  Bank  of  Cuba  has  awarded  the 

contract  for  the  minting  in  Philadelphia  of  the  new  coins  to  be  used 

by  tlie  Federal  Government.^ A  meeting  of  the  third  MEDICAL 

CONGRESS  was  held  in  Habana  from  December  2  to9, 1914.  Thefirst 
session  of  tbc  Congress  was  presided  over  by  Dr.  A.  Agramontc,  presi- 
dent, the  secretary  being  Dr.  Jose  Cubas. Negotiations  are  under 

way  between  the  Governments  of  Chile  and  Cuba  looking  to  the  (!on- 

cludmgof  a  POSTAL  CONVENTION  between  the  two  countries. 

A  recent  executive  decree  annuls  a  decree  issued  in  1913  granting 
steamship  companies  coming  from  the  Canal  Zone  a  $5  bonus  for  each 

lABORER  importi'd  into  the  country. A  bill  has  been  introduced 

into  the  Cuban  Congress  providing  for  the  CODIFICATION  of  the 
74454— Bull,  I      ir.         ÍI  ,-125        . 
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Iaw3  of  the  Republic— — President  Menocal  has  sigr.ed  a  decree 
authorizing  the  iiuinediat«  expenditure  of  f  112, 000  in  the  KEPÃIR 

OF  ROADS  in  the  Provinces  of  Habana  and  Pinar  del  Rio. The 

President  of  Cuba  has  appointed  Henri  Hourde,  a  Belgian  subject  in 
the  employ  of  the  department  of  agriculture  of  the  Cuban  Govern- 
ment, to  visit  Holland  for  the  purpose  of  making  arrangements  to 
bring  to  Cuba  BELGIAN  FAMILIES  who  wish  to  engage  in  agri- 
cultural pursuits. 


DOMINICAN    REPUBLIC, 


The  CABINET  of  President  Juan  I.  Jimenez,  who  was  inaugurated 
on  December  5,  1914,  is  as  follows:  EUas  Brache,  jr.,  secretary  of 
interior  and  police;  Bernardo  Pichardo,  secretary  of  state;  Licentiate 
Armando  Perez  Perdono,  secretary  of  finance  and  commerce;  Licen- 
tiate Jacinto  B.  Peynado,  secretary  of  justice  and  public  instruction; 
Federico  Velazquez,  secretary  of  fomento  and  communications;  Gen. 
Desiderio  Arias,  secretary  of  war  and  marine;  and  Jaime  Mota,  secre- 
tary of  agriculture  and  immigration.— ^ A  National  Committee  of 
OLYMPIC  GAMES,  with  the  object  of  developing  physical  culture 
and  encouraging  healthy  sports  in  the  Republic,  was  oi^anized  at  the 
Dominican  Lyceimi  in  the  City  of  Santo  Domingo  on  November  25 
last.  The  conmiittee,  composed  of  Vicente  Ortiz,  Juan  B.  Alfonseca, 
and  Manuel  Flores  Cabrera,  formulated  a  program  of  sports,  con- 
sisting of  regattas,  foot  races,  horse  races,  lawn  tennis,  baseball, 
miUtary  drills,  etc.,  to  take  place  during  the  last  four  days  of  February 

next, A  society  of  BOY   SCOUTS  has  been  oi^anized   in  the 

Federal  capital  by  Prof.  A.  Garcia  Obregon. The  MUNICIPAL 

BUDGET  for  the  City  of  Santo  Domingo  for    1915   amounts  to 

1221,815.98. A    corporation    entitled    "Compañía    de    Fomento 

Urbano,"  with  a  cash  capital  of  $1,000,000  gold,  has  been  organized 
in  the  City  of  Santo  Domingo  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  in  the  con- 
struction of  pubUc  and  private  works,  such  as  electric  installations, 
wharves,  churches,  markets,  tramways,  railroads,  sewers,  etc.,  and 

for  the  exploitation  of  marble,   chalk,  and   other  deposits. An 

executive  decree  of  November  25,  1914,  prohibits  llie  CLEAR.VNCE 
OP  VESSELS  from  ports  of  the  Republic  without  the  approval  of  the 
consular  agents  of  the  countries  to  which  the  vessels  belong.  — A 
recent  executive  decree  grants  the  POSTAL  FR.\NK  to  Dominican 
newspapers.—  — Manuel  de  J.  Camacho  has  been  appointed  COXSUl* 
GENERAL  of  the  Dominican  Republic  in  the  city  of  New  York.    ■  - 
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Jose  Turull  has  been  awarded  a  contract  for  the  erection  of  a  BKIDGK 

over  the  Ozama  Rver. The  Imperial  and  Pontifical  University 

of  Santo  Tomas  de  Aquino,  established  and  maintained  in  the  City  of 
Santo  Domingo  for  more  than  two  centuries,  became  a  part  of  the 

UNIVERSITY  OF  SANTO  DOSÜNGO  on  November  29  last. 

An  executive  decree  of  November  23,  1914,  declares  in  force  the 
CXiDE  OF  EDl'CATION  prepared  by  a  technical  board  of  experts 
in  1912. 


The  President  has  issued  a  decree  which  provides  for  the  collec- 
tion of  the  TAXES  on  all  rum  and  alcohol  which  may  be  found  in  the 
country  on  January  1  of  each  year.  The  details  of  the  decree,  which 
is  composed  of  nine  articles,  were  published  in  full  in  El  Comercio 
(Quito)  of  November  22,  1914. One  of  the  most  important  utili- 
ties in  the  Province  of  Máchala  is  the  RAILROAD  owned  by  the 
Concejo  Cantonal.  Trains  run  daily  between  the  towns  of  Máchala, 
Puerto  BoUvar,  and  Pasaje.  The  road  has  a  length  of  28  kilo- 
meters,  is  well  managed,   an<l   has  excellent  rolling  stock. Dr. 

Manuel  Cabeza  de  Vaca  has  been  appointed  secretary  of  the  Colombia- 
Ecuador  ARBITRATION  TRIBUNAL,  recently  organized  m  Quito 

for  the  purpose  of  settling  claims  of  citizens  of  Colombia, The 

Municipal  Council  of  Quilo  has  ordered  a  new  REAL  ESTATE 
CENSUS  in  order  to  facilitate  the  collection  of  taxes  on  real  property 

belonging  to  certain  corporate  interests. A  new  building  for  tht 

MUNICIPAL  LIBRARY  AND  ML^SEUM  is  being  erected  in  Guaya- 
quil. It  is  to  be  of  the  Renaissance  style  of  architecture  and  will 
have  a  frontage  of  48  meters  on  Pedro  Carbo  Street  and  42  on  Muni- 
cipal Street.  While  only  two  stories  in  height  it  will  have  an  eleva- 
tion of  13.5  meters.  The  floors  are  to  be  mosaics  on  beds  of  concrete. 
The  main  entrance  will  be  7  meters  wide  and  will  be  provided  with  an 
ample  vestibule  and  wide  stairway.  The  Ubrary  and  museum  are  to 
be  entirely  separated,  (he  seclion  for  the  former  being  composed  of  a 
reading  room  for  men  and  a  private  reading  room  for  ladies,  recep- 
tion room,  various  rooms  for  lhe  officials  of  the  institution,  an<l  com- 
partmntits  containing  the  book  stacks.  The  dome  over  the  main 
entrance  is  to  be  decorate<)  with  suitable  sculptural  designs,  tlu<  prin- 
cipal faça<le  will  present  an  imposing  front,  and  the  vestibule  will  be 
ailomed  with  statuary.  The  front  of  the  building  will  be  ornate  with 
pillars  an<l  allegorical  figures  with  an  arch  crowning  the  cornice  and 
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bearing  the  name  and  emblems  of  the  institution.  The  plans  were 
drawn  by  Sr.  R.  M.  Pereira,  who  has  been  placed  in  charge  of  the  work 

by  the  Municipal  Council. An  Ecuadorian  citizen  by  the  name  of 

Touzard  is  said  to  have  invented  an  apparatus  for  INCIiEASING 
THE  LIGHTING  POWER  of  all  kinds  of  lamps  including  electric- 
light  globes.  It  is  claimed  that  by  means  of  this  attaclimnnt  tho 
luminosity  of  a  16-candlepower  lamp  can  be  increased  to  150-candle- 
power  without  increased  consumption  of  current. ^ — —The  interna- 
tional convention  for  agricultural  protection,  signed  in  Montevideo, 
Uruguay,  May  10,  1913,  has  been  RATIFIED  and  signed  by  thn 
President  of  the  Republic  of  Ecuador. 


The  COFFEE  growers  and  exporters  of  Guatemala  are  turning  to 
Spain  as  one  of  the  neutral  countries  of  Europe  most  likely  to  take 
considerable  quantities  of  the  coffee  which  formerly  wrs  exported 
from  the  Republic  to  Hamburg,  Bremen,  London,  and  Antwerp. 
Not  only  do  the  Spanish  people  consumo  lai^o  quantities  of  coffee, 
but  the  free  port  of  Cadiz  is  one  of  tlio  most  desirable  distributing 
centers  of  Europe  and  is  the  nearest  important  European  port.  In 
1913  tho  consumption  of  coffee  in  Spain  amounted  to  15,127,535 
kilos,  of  which  only  9,242  kilos  came  from  Guatemala,  the  remainder 
having  been  imported  principally  from  Brazil,  Porto  Rico,  and 
Venezuela,  with  smaller  quantities  from  Salvador,  Costa  Rica,  and 
Nicaragua.  The  consul  general  of  Guatemala  in  Madrid  states  that 
a  company  with  a  large  capital  is  being  organized  in  that  city  and  in 
Cadiz  for  the  purpose  of  importing  Central  American  products,  and 
especially  coffee.  This  C(inii>aiiy  proposes  to  use  the  free  port  of 
Cadiz  as  a  storage  and  distributing  center  in  its  international  trade. 
Coffee  imported  into  Spain  for  consumption  in  the  country  pays  a 
duty  of  140  pesetas  ($27.02)  por  100  kilos,  but  if  stored  in  Cadiz  it  is 
subject  to  tranHshij>nient  abroad  without  the  pajnnent  of  dutitv. 
C.  Risopatron  Barros,  chargé  d'affaires  of  Chile  in  tho  City  of  (¡uate- 
mala,  has  expressed  the  opinion  that  now  is  an  opportune  time  fi>r 
increaiiing  the  shipments  of  (iuatomalan  coffee  to  Chile.  The  Re- 
public of  Cliile  consumes  annually  about  70,000,000  quintals  of 
coffee,  of  which  about  20  ])er  cent  comes  from  Guatemala.  If  aile- 
quate  transportation  faciUties  are  availabh»  between  (îuatemaia  and 
Chile,  the  prospects  aro  very  encouraging  for  an  increaseil  exporta- 
tion of  coffee  to  tliat  country  during  the  present  year. The  e<lilion 
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of  the  Monthly  Bulletin  of  D«cember,  1014,  erroneously  stated  that 
Sr.  Trumann  Gile  McGonigal  had  been  appointed  conBul  of  Guatemala 
in  Mobile,  instead  of  saying  that  Sr.  Guillermo  Valonzuela  had  been 
appointed  CX3NSUL  of  Guatemala  in  that  city  to  take  the  place  of  Sr. 

McGonigal. ^Mr.  Lowenthal,  a  noted  Guatemalan  artist,  has  sent 

a  number  of  h¡B  paintings  to  San  Francisco  to  form  a  part  of  the 
AKT  EXHIBIT  of  the  Guatemalan  Government  at  the  Panama- 
Pacific  International  Ebq)08Ítion. The  Govommont  of  Guatemalu 

has  completed  the  construction  of  its  building  at  the  Panama-Pacific 
International  Exposition  at  San  Francisco,  at  a  cost  of  $24,500,  the 
edifice  having  been  built  in  accordance  witli  plans  made  by  G.  A. 

Lanfiburgh,  architect. There  are  498  miles  of  foreign-owned  RAII.,- 

WAYS  in  Guatemala,  not  including  the  fine  which  the  State  is 
building  from  San  Felipe  to  Quozaltenango.  The  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone systems  of   the  Republic   cover   6,171    and  794   kilometers, 

respectively.- ^The  WIRELESS  telegraph   tower,  which  is  being 

constructed  in  the  Federal  capital,  will  soon  be  opened  to  public 
use.- — -An  AVIATION  SCHOOL  has  been  ost  ablishert  in  the  city  of 
Guatemala. 


By  invitation  of  the  President  of  the  Rei)ublie  the  principal  mer- 
chants of  Port  au  Prince  met  at  the  national  capital  on  December  10 
last  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  an  exposition  of  the  plans  of  the  Gov- 
ernment concerning  a  number  of  important  measures  now  agitating 
the  people  of  Haiti,  and  particularly  in  regard  to  the  financial  condi- 
tion of  the  country  and  the  most  appropriate  manner  of  meeting  and 
strengthening  the  same.  The  minister  of  finance  made  an  address 
to  the  business  men  refciTed  to,  in  which  he  stated  that  the  President 
had  decided  to  withdraw  the  bill  submitted  to  Congress  authorizing 
an  issue  of  bonds,  inasmuch  as  he  did  not  wish  Ut  contract  any  obliga- 
tions not  in  harmony  with  the  wishes  and  desires  of  the  Haitian 
people,  and  that  in  order  to  render  more  satisfactory  the  guarantee 
of  the  loan  a  decree  had  been  promulgated  putting  into  effect  a 
MORATORIUM  applicable  to  the  interior  debt.  The  minister  then 
said  that,  tiianka  to  the  exploitation  of  minos,  he  would  give  a  solid 
guarantee  to  the  paper  currency  of  the  country,  which  at  that  time 
was  depreciated,  so  that  it  could  be  exchanged  at  par  for  American 
gold.  Mr.  Henry  Brisson  replied  in  behalf  of  the  merchants  and 
assured  the  Government  that  it  could  depend  upon  their  cooperation 
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in  every  way  possible,  provided  their  help  was  solicited,  in  carrying 

to  a  successful  termiaation  the  plan  for  financial  reform. A  public 

amusement  company  set  up  and  put  in  operation  during  the  last  of 
December,  1914,  a  lai^e  CARROUSEL  in  the  Campe  de  Marte  Park 
in  the  city  of  Port  au  Prince.  The  amusement  company  in  question 
has  done  a  successful  business  in  the  towns  of  Jacmel,  Cayes,  and 

Jeremie. An  executive  decree  of  December  9,  1915,  provides  for 

the  holding  of  a  special  election  to  choose  DEPUTIES  to  Congress 
from  the  Districts  of  Valliere  du  Trou  and  Fort  Ijibertc. 


The  Revista  Económica  of  Tegucigalpa  publishes  an  interesting 
article  showing  that  the  FOREIGN  TRADE  of  Honduras  increased 
from  $4,401,000  in  1907  to  »7,397,0O0  in  1912.  In  1907  this  com- 
merce was  made  up  of  imports,  S2,321,000,  and  exports,  $2.080,000, 
as  compared  with  imports,  $4,317,000,  and  exports,  $3,080,000  in 
1912.  The  imports  in  1912  consisted  of  manufactured  articles,  raw 
material,  foodstuffs,  and  livestock,  while  the  principal  exports  were 
made  up  of  bananas,  ores,  coconuts,  cattle,  and  coffee.  The  United 
States,  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  France,  in  the  order  mentioned, 
were  the  principal  countries  participating  in  this  trade.  During  the 
last  five  years  the  imports  have  exceeded  the  exports.  This  is 
accounted  for  by  the  heavy  importation  of  mining  machinery,  railway 
material,  and  supplies.     Honduras  possesses  great  natural  wealth. 

and  its  commerce  has  steadily  increased  during  the  last  five  years. 

The  MINING  I^W  of  Honduras  provides  that  engineers  at  the  time 
of  surveying  mining  properties,  shall  graphically  represent  on  the 
plan  the  bouwlarie»  they  have  made  and  indicate  the  principal 
objects  and  pobits  in  connection  with  the  property.  The  decree,  bi 
Spanish,  consisting  of    13   articles,  was    publislied   in   the  August. 

1914,  number  of  the  Revista  Económica. In  1914  the  department 

of  Intubucá  had  50  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS,  namely,  27  for  boys,  21  for 
girls,  and  2  for  both  sexes.    The  number  of  pupils  matriculating 

during  that  year  was  2,044,  or  592  more  than  in  1913. Two  schools 

in  which  instruction  is  given  to  girls  in  the  WEAVING  OF  STRAW 
HATS  have  been  established  in  the  departments  of  Yaramanguila 

and  Intubucá. At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  BOARD  OF  TRADE 

of  Honduras  in  Tegucigalpa  a  resolution  was  adopted  providing  for 
the  purchase  of  provisions  and  other  necessary'  supplies  in  as  large 
quantities  as  possible  for  distribution  among  the  poor  in  such  manner 
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as  may  be  deemed  advisable. The  receipts  of  the  NATIONAL 

RAILWAY  for  191 2  and  1913  amounted  to  1,520,649  pesos.  During 
this  period  there  was  a  notable  betterment  in  the  service  of  trains, 
the  roadbed   was   improved,  additional  rolling  stock  added,  and  a 

considerable  increase  in  freight  and  passenger  traffic  was  noted. 

The  Federal  Government  lias  granted  to  Enrique  de  Montis  a  MINING 
ZONE  of  1,000  hectares,  situated  in  the  districts  of  Reitoca  and 
Curaren,  department  of  T^ucigalpa.  The  concessionaire  proposes 
to  actively  work  the  mines  now  opened  in  this  zone  and  to  carefully 
prospect  the  property  in  search  of  new  mines. — —A  shipment  of 
7,000  sacks  of  Indian  CORN  was  recently  imported  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Honduras  through  the  port  of  Amapala  with  the  object  of 
supplying  the  retail  market  of  that  section  of  the  Republic  with  this 

cereal  and  decreasing  the  price  of  maize  to  the  poor. The  proposed 

STAMP  IjAW  of  Honduras  requires  that  contracts,  invoices,  receipts, 
and  all  kinds  of  documents  representing  values  which  exceed  10 
pesos  shall  bear  revenue  stamps  varying  in  amount  in  accordance 
with  a  fixed  table  of  values. 


A  bill  has  been  introduced  into  the  legislature  of  the  State  of 
Hidalgo  for  the  PROTECTION  OF  LABORERS.  The  bul  states 
that  owners  or  persons  employing  workmen  are,  in  addition  to  the 
criminal  responsibility  which  they  may  incur  in  case  of  accident, 
liable  civilly  for  harm  which  their  laborers  may  suffer.  The  employer 
is  exempt  from  responsibility  when  he  can  prove  that  the  harm  has 
occurred  through  the  fault  or  negligence  of  the  laborer  or  of  some 
third  person.  In  case  of  poverty  on  the  part  of  the  complainants, 
the  judge  may  authorize  them  to  use  stamps  of  five  centavos  denom- 
ination without  complying  in  this  respect  with  the  provisions  of  the 
code  of  civil  procedure. — — On  recommendation  of  the  department 
of  public  instruction  a  SUBSIDY  of  50  pesos  per  month  has  been 
granted  to  the  Antonio  Álzate  SCIENTIFIC  SOCIETY  whose  head- 
quartdra  are  in  the  Federa]  Capital. Charles  P.  Martin  has  peti- 
tioned the  department  of  fomento  for  a  CONCESSION  to  use  the 
waters  of  the  Santiago  River  at  the  Juauacatlan  waterfall,  Stato  of 
Jalisco,  for  motive  power.  A  similar  request  has  been  made  by 
Ernest  Jacobs  to  use  the  waters  of  the  San  Baltazar  or  Cantarranaa 

River  in  the  State  of  Puebla  for  generating  electric  power, The 

CHICK  PEA  is  one  of  the  most  important  agricultural  crops  of 
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Mexico,  the  State  of  Sonora,  in  1913,  having  produced  225,OU0  sacks 
of  100  kilos  each.  The  central  states  of  the  Republic,  namely, 
Jalisco,  Michoacan,  Guanajuato  and  Queretaro  are  largo  producers 
of  this  legume,  although  there  has  been  a  falling  off  in  the  yield  during 
the  last  few  years  because  smaller  areas  have  been  planted  than 
formerly.  In  norntal  times  large  quantities  of  chick  peas  are  exported 
to  Spain,  and  some  to  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  Central  America,  and 
Ai^entina.  The  peas  shipped  to  New  York  arc  largely  reexported 
to  other  comitries.  This  legume  is  slapped  in  jute  sacks  made  in 
Orizaba  and  Cuautitlan.  Formerly  jute  sacks  for  this  purpose  were 
imported,  but  the  Government  encouraged  the  manufacture  of  this 
article  in  the  country  and  the  home  product  is  now  sufficient  to  sup- 
ply the  demand. rThe  FJXiUR  mills  and  dealers  of  the  Federal 

capital  have  made  an  agreement  not  to  pay  more  than  30  pesos  for 
each  161  kilos  of  wheat,  or  18,62  pesos  per  carga  of  100  kilos,  not 
weight,  aboard  trains  in  the  different  railway  stations  in  the  City  of 
Mexico.  They  have  also  come  to  an  understanding  by  which  they 
will  sell  wheat  flour  at  30  centavos  per  kilo,  grain  wheat  at  20  to  25 
centavos  per  kilo,  according  to  quantity  and  quality,  and  bran  at  8 
centavos  per  kilo,  net  weight.  This  action  was  taken  on  the  part  of 
the  millers  and  dealers  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  price  of 

bread. An  order  has  been  issued  allowing  the  free  importation  of 

WHEAT  mto  the  Republic  until  May  31,  1915. A  WIRELESS 

telegraph  station  has  recently  been  installed  at  lhe  port  of  Sonora. 
The  station  can  communicate  with  San  Jose  del  Cabo  and  Santa 
Rosalia,  Lower  California.  It  is  planned  to  erect  a  number  of  smaller 
stations  ifi  I..ower  California  and  the  State  of  Sonora  to  communicate 
witli  tlie  large  station  at  Guaymas, A  decree  has  been  promul- 
gated exempting  MORTGAGE  BANKS  operating  under  federal  con- 
cessions for  obligations  to  redeem  bonds  issued  or  to  pay  premium 
or  interest  due  on  them  during  the  year  1915.  The  mortgage  banks 
are  prohibited  from  demanding  from  their  debtors  the  penal  interests 
that  may  fall  due  during  the  same  period. 


On  December  28,  1914,  the  centenary  of  the  INIVKRSITY  OF 
LEON  was  celebrated  in  the  city  of  Leon  with  appropriate  ceremo- 
nies. Senator  Francisco  Aguilar,  representing  the  C<iUego  of  Law, 
gave  a  historical  sketch  of  the  university,  a  solemn  te  deum  was  sung 
in  the  Cathedral  of  Leon  in  which  Bishop  Pereira  y  Castellón  oíü- 
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ciated,  and  addresses  were  made  in  University  Hall  by  Drs.  Paniagua 
and  Paliais.  A  marble  slab  bearing  the  following  inscription  was 
placed  over  the  door  of  the  University:  "Aquí  se  estableció  Ia  Uni- 
versidad de  León  en  1814,  creada  por  Real  decreto  del  1?  de  enero  de 
1812.  Fué  promotor  de  ese  centro  el  Presbítero  Rafael  Ayestas. 
Sic  itur  ad  astra.  Acuerdo  municipal  de  1914."  [The  University 
of  Leon  was  established  here  in  1814,  created  by  royal  decree  of 
January  1,  1812.  The  promoter  was  Father  Rafael  Ayestas.  "Sic 
itur  ad  astra."  Municipal  resolution  of  1914.]  The  Central  Ameri- 
can Republics  were  represented  in  the  celebration  by  the  following 
persons:  Nicaragua,  Dr.  Maximo  H.  Zepeda;  Costa  Rica,  Dr.  J.  C 
Gasteazoro;  and  Guatemala,  Honduras,  and  Salvador  by  their  res- 
pective ministers.     The  outdoor  celebrations  were  in  the  nature  of 

baseball  games  and  music  in  the  parks. Administrative  circular 

Xo.  45,  recently  issued  bv  the  collector  general  of  customs,  states 
that  silver  or  nickel  plated  BRASS  MANUFACTURES  must  pay 
duty  as  per  section  427  of  lhe  tariff  law  of  1908,  even  when  uacd  as 
funeral  adornments.  Plumes  and  other  similar  articles  used  as 
funeral  adornments  pay  duty  in  accordance  with  section  1611  of  the 
tariff  law  of  1908.  The  circular  further  states  that  in  porta  where 
the  tariff  law  of  1902  is  in  force,  the  articles  referred  to  shall  pay  duty 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  respective  sections  of  the 
law  of  1908. ^A  new  DIRECT  TAX  law  has  boon  passed  by  Con- 
gress. L'nder  this  law  there  is  established  for  the  term  of  two  j-ears 
only,  a  tax  on  all  kinds  of  property  or  business  located  in  the  Re- 
public, wliother  the  owners  be  citizens  or  foreigners,  natives  or  natu- 
raUzed,  and  even  though  they  may  not  reside  in  the  country.  Prop- 
erty belonging  to  municipalities,  churches  and  charitable  organi- 
zations is  exempt  from  the  pa}~ment  of  the  tax.  The  tax  is  assessed 
on  not  capital,  is  annual  and  is  levied  at  the  rate  of  $5  per  thousand 
payable  in  advance  every  quarter.  Capital  of  less  than  3,000  cór- 
dobas in  value  is  exempt  from  the  paj-ment  of  the  tax.  The  law 
became  operative  on  January  1  of  the  present  year. 


The  TEIJCPIIONK  hue  between  Tablas  and  the  port  of  Menstibé. 
a  distance  of  1 4  kilometers,  was  opened  to  public  serricc  on  December 
10  last.     Work  has  also  been  conuneiiced  on  a  telephone  line  between 

Atalaya  and  Fonuga. The  Official  Gazette  of  November  25,  1914, 

contains  the  full  text  in  Spanish  of  decrees  Nos.  51  to  55.  inclusive, 
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promu^ated  on  November  14  of  the  same  year,  amending  and  adding 
to  the  SANITAEY  RULES  and  regulations  winch  apply  to  the  cities 

of  Panama  and  Colon. On  November  26  of  last  year  the  Panama 

BOY  SCOUTS  pavilion  in  tlie  Federal  capital  was  officially  dedicated. 

J.  M.  ViUamil  is  president  of  the  organization. An  executive 

decree  of  October  30,  1914,  contains  rules  and  regulations  governing 
the  construction  of  PRIVATE  TELEPHONE  and  telegraph  lines. 
Permission  must  be  obtained  from  the  department  of  interior  and 

justice  before  be^ning  work  on  Unes  of  this  land, A  recent  law 

limits  the  WORKING  HOURS  of  laborers  and  commercial  employees 
to  eight  hours  a  day.  This  law  apphes  to  laborers,  artisans,  and 
employees  engaged  in  the  construction  of  pubhc  works.  No  one  is 
obliged  to  labor  on  Sundays,  but  work  may  be  perfoimed  on  that 
day  under  special  agreements  of  the  parties  in  interest.  The  law  pro- 
vides that  commercial  establishments  shall  grant  daily  to  their  em- 
ployees at  least  12  hours  of  rest  in  addition  to  2  hours  to  which  they 
are  entitled  during  the  middle  of  the  day.  Buying  and  soUing  in 
stores,  bazaars,  and  commercial  estabUshments  are  prohibited  on 

Sundays  and  on  week  days  from  9  p.  m.  to  5  a.  m. An  interesting 

report  of  the  office  of  the"  BOARD  OF  HEAI.TII  in  the  city  of  Colon 
for  1914  shows  that  great  progress  has  been  made  during  the  past  year 
in  the  sanitation  of  the  city.  The  old  Pacific  Mail  Dock  and  the 
Panama  Railway  Dock  No.  1  were  condemned  and  demoUshed  to 
prevent  rat  infestation.  The  freight  house  and  platform  of  the 
Panama  Railway  were  provided  with  concrete  floors  and  made  rat- 
proof.  There  was  a  general  cleaning  up  of  premises  and  buildings 
along  the  water  front,  and  the  Old  Hambui^  American  building  was 
condemned.  At  Folks  River  water  front  a  long  concrete  sea  wall 
was  built  and  curbing  and  sidewalks  constructed.  The  sewer  system 
at  Colon  Beach  was  improved,  and  measures  were  taken  to  prevent 
the  breeding  of  flies  in  the  city.  Vacant  lots  were  cleaned  of  refuse, 
atid  low  places  were  filled  in  to  prevent  stagnant  water.  The  report 
shows  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  there  were  no  cases 

of  malarial  fever  on  the  Isthmus. The  Venado  coconut  plantation 

on  the  Pacific  coast  about  4  miles  from  Balboa  is  also  engaged  in 
TRUCK  GARDENING.  The  most  improved  methods  and  machin- 
ery are  used,  and  the  operations  have  been  very  successful,  good 
markets  being  found  In  the  cities  of  Panama  and  Balboa  for  all 
produce.  The  plantation  borders  on  the  beach  and  has  a  harbor  with 
15  feet  of  water  at  low  tide.  The  soil  is  a  black  loam,  very  productive 
and  easily  worked.  Beans,  peas,  maize,  potatoes,  cantaloupes,  etc., 
arc  grown  between  the  rows  of  coconut  trees.  The  plantation,  which 
ÍB  well  tilled  and  very  neat  in  appearance,  is  under  the  management 
of  C.  M,  Brown. 
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The  budget  oí  the  Government  of  Paraguay  for  the  proseut  year 
provides  for  the  erection  of  HOSPITALS  in  the  cities  of  Concepción, 
Viilarica,  and  Pilar,  but  construction  work  on  the  buildings  has  been 
temporarily  postponed  because  of  the  abnormal  economic  condition 

of  the  country  brought  about  by  the  European  war. The  fine 

quality  of  Paraguayan  ORANGES  has  long  been  known  in  Ai^entiha, 
Brazil,  and  Uruguay,  and  there  seems  little  doubt  that  this  fruit, 
under  favorable  transportation  conditions,  could  be  exported  to  the 
United  States  and  Europe  at  a  profit.  The  Paraguayan  orange 
groves  are  free  from  disease,  and  are  heavy  bearers  of  choice  fruit 
of  good  appearance  and  flavor.  This  fruit,  if  carefully  selected  and 
packed,  would  reach  oversea  markets  m  excellent  condition,  and  its 
attractiveness  and  flavor  would  soon  make  it  one  of  the  moat  popular 
and  sought-for  products  obtainable  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  — 
The  Herrera- Vega  CXJLONY,  which  is  situated  on  the  upper  Parana 
River  in  the  Department  of  Encamación  has  good  ports  and  is  in 
daily  conuuunication  by  steamer  with  Encamación,  the  voyage  down 
stream  consuming  three  hours.  The  Esparta,  a  small  boat  which 
makes  regular  tripa  between  Encamación  and  the  colony,  charges  2 
peaos  (Ai^eutine  currency)  for  the  trip  up  the  river  and  1.50  pesos 
for  tlie  trip  down  the  river.  The  freight  rates  on  this  boat  are  also 
considerably  less  than  tliose  hereUtfore  charged  by  otlier  river  steam- 
ers. The  colony  is  divided  into  well-watered  lots  of  10  and  20  hec- 
tares each.  Orange  groves  have  been  set  out  in  this  colony,  and  the 
soil,  wliich  is  exceedingly  fertile,  produces  sugar  cane,  bananas, 
Paraguayan  tea,  coffee,  cotton,  and  tropical  fruits. — —The  consul 
general  of  Paraguay  in  Madrid  reports  to  his  Government  that 
TOBACCO  manufacturers  in  Spain,  who  formerly  obtained  a  supply 
of  Paraguayan  tobacco  from  Bremen,  propose  to  import  tobacco 
direct  from  Paraguay.  Paraguayan  hides,  which  are  uaed  to  auclï  a 
large  extent  in  Barcelona,  \'alencia,  and  Conina,  will  also  be  imported 

directly. The  cultivation  of  RICE  has  increased  to  such  an  extent 

in  the  RepubUc  of  Paraguay  that  a  factory  for  liuUing  and  polishing 
tlie  grain  has  been  estabUahed  at  Asuncion.  The  factory  has  a  capac- 
ity of  3,000  kilos  of  rice  daily. Presidt^nt  Schaerer  has  appointed 

the  noted  jurist  and  diplomat  Dr.  Cccelio  Baez  a  member  of  the 
SUPREME  COURT  of  the  Republic.  Two  other  members  were  ap- 
pointed at  the  same  time,  namely,  Dr.  Felix  Pavia,  and  Dr.  Manuel 
Burgos.  jUI  of  these  nominations  have  been  confirmed  by  the 
Senate. The  PORT  WORKS  in  course  of  construction  at  Con- 
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cepcion  are  to  cost  1,700,000  pesos,  800,000  pesos  of  which  have 

ab-eady    been    expended. A   WIRELESS   telegraph   station    is 

being  erected  at  Concepción,  The  installation,  which  will  bo  com- 
pleted in  a  short  time,  will  place  this  part  of  Paraguay  in  wireless 
communication  with  Asuncion  and  other  parts  of  the  Republic. — — 
The  RAILWAY  lino  from  Concepción  to  Asuncion  is  to  have  a 
iloublo  track,  60  kilometers  of  which  have  already  been  completed. 

The  use  of  PARAGUAYAN  TEA  has  been  introduced  among 

the  English  soldiers  engaged  in  the  European  conflict,  and  so  great 
has  been  the  demand  for  yerba  mate  that  the  stock  on  liand  in  Eng- 
lanil  has  been  depleted. 


Col.  M.  David  Florea  has  been  authorized  by  the  Govtsrnnient  of 
Peru  to  exploit  for  a  period  of  four  years  the  GUjVNO  deposits  on 
Government  lands  from  Huacho  to  Punto  Talara  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  Republic,  and  from  San  Ganan  to  Morro  de  Sama  in  the 
southern  part.  The  guano  taken  from  these  deposits  must  not  be 
exported  and  is  only  available  for  use  in  Peru  in  encouraging  and 
developing  the  natural  resources  of  the  country.  This  guano  will 
be  sold  at  prices  based  on  its  nitrogen  and  phosphoric-acid  contents, 
the  concessionaire  being  obUgated  to  pay  all  taxes  imposed  on  the 
product  by  laws  in  force  at  the  present  time.  Mr.  Flores  is  empow- 
ered to  form  a  company  to  exploit  the  deposits  if  he  so  desires,  but 
in  such  case  the  by-laws  of  the  company  must  be  approved  before- 
hand by  the  Government  of  Peru.  — The  Government  of  Peru  has 
appropriated  £0,000  to  be  used  in  the  Department  of  Apurimac  in  the 
extermination  of  LOCUSTS. A  recent  executive  decree  pro- 
vides that  in  order  for  a  TRADE-MARK  or  label  to  be  entitled  to 
national  registry,  a  part  of  the  inscriptions  or  legends  must  be  in 
Spanish  and  the  name  and  address  of  the  factory  which  uses  it  must 

appear  thereon. A  TELEGRAPH  Une  has  beeïi  completed  from 

the  port  of  Ilo  to  the  wireless  telegraph  station  established  near  that 
port  in  July  of  last  year.  —  A  NIGHT  SCHOOL  for  machinists 
has  been  opened  at  Iquitos  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Abelardo 

Colmenares. The  provincial  board  of  Lima  has  been  authorized 

by  Congress  to  contract  for  the  sewering  of  the  new  Victoria  ward 
(barrio)  on  the  road  to  Chorrillos,  a  suburb  of  the  Federal  capital,  aa 
well  as  for  the  canahzatiou  of  the  Santa  Beatriz  Aqueduct.  The 
property  owners   benefited   by  these  improvements,  in  proportion 
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to  their  holdings,  are  to  be  assessed  £25,000  toward  the  cost  of  the 

work. A  contract  has  been  made  with  Arturo  Pitaluga  to  change 

the  existing  horse  TRAMWAY,  which  runs  from  the  port  to  the 
towns  of  Huacho  and  Huaura,  to  an  overhead  trolley  line.  The 
tramway  is  to  be  put  in  thorough  repair  and  the  motive  power 
changed  on  the  old  line  within  a  period  of  20  months.  The  contract 
also  calls  for  an  extension  of  the  tramway  line.     The  headquarters 

of  the  contractor  is  to  be  at  Huacho. A  recent  executive  decree 

provides  that  the  MORATORIUM  of  October  13,  1914,  shall  ter- 
minate on  August  22,  1915. 


In  the  10  years  from  1904  to  1913,  inclusive,  the  population  of 
Salvador  increased  20.4  per  cent  and  the  FOREIGN  COMMERCE 
62.1  per  cent.  During  this  period  imports  increased  71.8  per  cent 
and  exports  41.8  per  cent.  Coffee,  which  in  1904  made  up  87.2  per 
cent  of  the  exports,  in  1913  represented  79.6  per  cent.  In  normal 
times  the  coffee  of  Salvador  is  shipped  principally  to  Germany, 
United  States,  Italy,  Great  Britain,  and  France,  the  more  recent 
markets  being  Denmark,  Spain,  Sweden,  and  Norway.  In  1913  the 
proportion  of  tho  exports  of  Salvador  which  went  to  the  different 
countries  was  as  follows:  United  States,  28.4  per  cent;  France,  20.4; 
Germany,  17.1;  Italy,  12.1;  Great  Britain,  7,1;  Austria-Hungary,  5: 
Sweden,  2.S;  Norway,  2.6;  and  other  countries,  4.5  per  cent.  The 
percentage  of  imports  into  Salvador  in  1913,  according  to  a  state- 
ment published  in  the  Diano  del  Salvador,  was  as  follows:  Unite<l 
States,  49  per  cent;  United  Kingdom,  27;  Germany,  10;  and  other 

countries,  14  per  cent.- An  export  tax  of  20  cents  gold  per  kilo, 

gross  weight,  has  been  placed  on  exports  of  INDIGO  until  Septem- 
ber 30,   1915. The  Government  of  Salvador  has  authorized  the 

mintage   of    1,000,000   pesos   in   small   denominations   of   SILVER 

CXJINS. The  INTERNATIONAL  CLUB  of  Salvador  has  elected 

the  following  oflicers  for  1915:  Andres  Bang,  president;  Salvador 
Mugdan   and    Federico   Klein,   vice   presidents;   Ricardo   Sagregra. 

secretary;  and  George  Harrison,  treasurer. From  1904  to  1913, 

inclusive,  the  exports  of  gold  and  sUver  BULLION  amounted  to 
29,3]9,.')98  pesos.  The  annual  exports  of  those  precious  metals 
during  the  period  referred   to  varied  from  2,ltÜ0,000   to  3,700,000 

pesos.     Moat  of  this  bullion  was  shipped  to  tho  United  States. 

Búcaro  and  Avila  have  petitioned  the  Government  of  Salvador  for 
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permission  to  build  and  operate  an  ELECTRIC  TRAMWAY  be- 
tween Soyapango  and  Ceiba  del  Quaruinal.^ — —The  COFFEE  growers 
and  exporters  of  Salvador  are  investigating  the  Republic  of  Cuba  as 
a  probable  market  for  Salvadoran  coffee.  In  1913  Cuba  consumed 
coffee  valued  at  $1,754,800,  about  two-thirds  of  which  came  from 
Porto  Rico.  As  transportation  facibties  between  Salvador  and 
Cuba  are  good,  it  is  hoped  that  a  market  will  be  found  on  the  island 

for    a    considerable    quantity    of    coffee    from    Salvador.- ^The 

WHARFAGE  CHARGES  at  La  Union  on  rice,  maize,  and  other 

cereals  imported  through  that  port  have  been  reduced  50  per  cent. 

The  WATERWORKS  which  were  recently  installed  at  Olocuitla  are 
of  sufficient  capacitj'  to  furnish  that  town  with  an  abundant  supply 

of  an  excellent  quality  of  potable  water. The  Government  of 

Salvador  has  taken  active  steps  toward  the  extermination  of  the 
GRASSHOPPER  pest  with  which  some  parts  of  the  Republic  have 
been  threatened. — ^— The  Ericsson  Telegraph  &  Telephone  Co.,  of 
Mexico,  is  negotiating  with  the  Federal  Government  concerning  the 
installation  of  an  underground  t^-lejthone  system  in  the  city  of  San 
Salvador. 


Dr.  Justino  Jimenez  de  Aréch^a,  the  new  minister  of  the  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  INDUSTRIES,  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  the 

duties  of  his  office  in  December  last.^ -The  President  oí  the  Republic 

has  submitted  a  special  message  and  bill  to  Congress  recommending 
the  appropriation  of  t50,000  for  the  purclia.'se  of  machinery,  supplies, 

and  stock  for  the  use  of  COLONISTS. ^The  French  Government 

has  placed  a  large  order  for  READY-\UDE  CIXITHING.  woolen 

fabrics,  etc.,  for   the   armj',  with  a   Montevideo   firm.^ Dr.  Juan 

Carlos  Blanco,  minister  of  public  works  of  tlie  Government  of  Uru- 
guay, has  been  appointed  minister  plenipotentiary  and  envoy  extra- 
ordinary on  a  special  mission  near  the  Government  of  tlie  UTiited 
States.  Dr.  Blanco  will  represent  the  Uruguayan  Government  in 
the  official  inauguration  of  the  Panama  Canal  and  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Exposition.  He  is  accompanied  by  his  seci-etaries,  Enrique  E. 
Buero  and  Carlos  Garcao  Marquez.  Dr.  Blanco  has  Iteen  actively  in 
pubhc  Ufe  since  1904,  has  held  many  important  public  oiiices,  and  is 

a  statesman  and  author  of  more  than  local  reputation. The  city 

of  Montevideo  is  constructing  a  modern  plant  for  tlie  destruction  of 
garbage  and  Ki^FUSE.     The  plant  will  ho  installed  at  an  ewtimaled 
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cost  of  $500,000. ^The  President  of  the  Republic  has  submitted  a 

bill  to  the  General  Assembly  providing  for  the  PAVING  with  asphalt 
of  that  part  of  Montevideo  known  as  Punta  del  Este. ^The  narrow- 
gauge  line  which  connects  the  station  oí  Pan  de  Azúcar  with  Puerto 
del  Ingles,  of  the  BAIIiWAY  between  Montevideo  and  Piriapolis, 

has  been  opened  to  public  tra£Bc. The  Government  of  Uruguay 

has  obtained  by  purchase  the  branch  line  of  the  PAN  .\MERICAN 

RADLWAY  which  runs  from    Trinidad    to   Durazno. On  the 

first  of  the  present  year  the  new  LIGHTHOUoE  at  La  Panela  was 
opened  to  public  service.    This  hghthouse  will  greatly  facilitate  the 

navigation  of  the  estuary  of  the  River  Plate. Eduardo  Perotti 

Corradi,  the  representative  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
BOY  SCOUTS  of  I.iruguay  at  the  San  Francisco  Exposition,  bos 
been  conunissioned  to  go  to  Guatemala  to  receive  the  fl^  which 

President  Estrada  Cabrera  proposes  to  give  to  that  organization. 

A  bill  has  been  submitted  to  the  Congress  of  Uruguay  by  President 
Jose  BatUe  y  Ordonez  providing  for  the  payment  of  INDEMNITIES 
by  employers  to  employees  not  under  contract  who  are  discharged 

because    of    their    nationality. The    Government    of  .Uruguay 

has  taken  steps  looking  to  the  purchase  from  the  heirs  of  Prof. 
Arecliavaleta  of  a  valuable  IJBRARY  AND  HERBARIUM.  The 
herbarium  consisting  of  thousands  of  Uruguayan  plants  is  to  become 

a   part    of    the    National    Museum    of   Montevideo. A   bill    has 

been  introduced  into  the  ('ongress  of  Uruguay  imposing  a  tax  on 

foreign    RACE  HORSES  not  imported  for  breeding  purposes. 

The  city  of  Paysandu  has  granted  a  concession  for  t)ie  construction 
of  an  ELECTRIC  TRAMWAY. 


At  the  First  Medical  Congroas  of  Venezuela,  which  was  held  in 
Caracas  during  the  centenary  of  inde))endonce  of  the  Republic,  Mara- 
caibo  was  chosen  as  the  place  in  which  to  hold  the  SECOND  VEN- 
EZUELAN MEDICAL  CONGRESS,  the  sessions  of  which  com- 
menced on  December  10,  J914,  and  closed  on  December  15.  The 
organizing  committee  of  the  Congress,  of  which  Dr.  Francisco 
E,  Bufltamante  was  chairman,  appointed  21  vice-chairmen — one 
from  the  Federal  District  and  one  from  each  of  the  different 
States — who  during  the  last  two  years  have  been  actively  engaged 
in  preparing  the  preliminary  work  of  the  Congress.  The  principal 
discussions  and  reports  of  the  sessions  wore  devoted  to  the  following 
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subjects:  Leprosy,  t<>tanu3,  alcoholism,  aad  dysentery. A  recent 

ruling  of  the  department  of  Fomento  requires  that  persona  or  firms 
entitled,  under  Government  concessions,  to  import  merchandise 
FREE  OF  DUTY  for  industrial  purposes  sliall,  in  order  to  avuii  them- 
selves of  this  privilege,  advise  in  advance  the  department  of  Fomento 
as  to  the  class  and  kind  of  merchandise  expected  and,  if  possible,  the 
ship  on  which  it  will  arrive,  and  otherwise  comply  with  the  pro- 
visions of  articles  179  and  180,  law  XII,  of  the  Treasury  Code. 

During  the  first  half  of  last  year  19,065  persona  entered  the  Republic 
of  Venezuela,  and  17,419  departed  from  the  country.     The  travel 

from  oversea  consisted  of  5,872  entrances  and  5,862  departures. 

The  Government  of  Venezuela  has  recently  issued  MINING  titles  to 
John  Gathmann,  covering  the  Campo  Solo  copper  mine,  and  to 
John  C.  Prince,  covering  the  San  Gerónimo  copper  mine,  both 
situated  in  the  municipality  of  Aroa,  district  of  Bolivar,  State  of 

Yaracuy. During  the  first  half  of  1914  there  were  registered  in  the 

branch  land  ofiices  of  the  Republic,  not  including  the  Territory  of 
Amazonas  for  which  no  report  has  been  received,  18,322  TRANS- 
FERS OF  LAND  valued  at  57,754,400  bolívares,  on  which  registra- 
tion fees  were  paid  to  the  amount  of  241,006  bolivarep. Alejandro 

Fernández  Garcia  has  been  appointed  CONSUL  of  Venezuela  at 
Genoa,  Italy,  and  Luciano  de  Landaburu  consul  ad  honorem  at 
Bilbao,  Spain.  Ad  honorem  consulates  have  been  established  at 
Rome,  Italy,  and  Coblentz,  Germany,  in  chatre  of  Dr.  E.  Rossi  and 

R.  M.  Alberti,  respectively. The  committee  for  the  REVISION 

OF  SPECIAL  LAWS,  which  was  rcoi^anized  in  Caracas  under  an 
executive  decree  of  November  14  last,  is  composed  of  the  following 
members:  Drs.  Carlos  Urrutia,  G.  T.  Villegas  Pulido,  C.  Jimenez 
Rebolledo,  P.  Hermoso  Tellería,  Lorenzo  Herrera  Mendoza,  and 
Ernesto  Urbaneja  Arísmendi.  The  committee  is  divided  into  two 
subcommittees,  Dr.  Carlos  I'rrutia  being  chairman  of  the  first  sub- 
committee and  Dr.  P.  Hermoso  Tellería  oí  the  second  committee. 

All  kinds  of  documents  and  writings  in  Venezuela  which  relate  to 
values  are  required  to  be  stamped  as  follows:  Values  of  from  25  to  .50 
bolívares,  5  centimes;  from  51  to  100  bolívares,  10  centimes;  from 
101  to  200  bolívares,  20  centimes;  from  201  to  300  bolívares,  30 
centimes;  from  301  to  400  bolívares,  40  centimes;  from  401  to  500 
bolívares,  50  centimes;  from  501  to  1,000  bolívares,  1  boUvar,  and  in 
excess  of  1,000  bolívares  one  bohvar  more  for  each  1,000  bolívares  or 
fraction  thereof. 
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THE  titanic  struggle  now  raging  in  Europe  has  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  world,  in  a  most  conspicuous  manner,  the 
growing  spirit  of  confraternity  and  true  Pan  Americanism  on 
the  American  Continent.  As  the  countries  of  the  Old  World 
proceed  to  devastate  and  destroy  each  other  in  war,  the  independent 
nations  of  the  New  World  continue  in  a  commendable  way  to  con- 
sider plans  to  proscrve  and  strengthen  each  other  in  bonds  of  peace. 
The  Pan  American  spirit,  in  its  broadest  sense  and  in  its  most  gratify- 
ing interpretation,  is  spreading  throughout  the  Western  Hemisphere 
from  the  United  States  to  the  southernmost  extremity  of  Chile,  and 
is  clearly  prophetic  of  the  continuance  of  the  era  of  American  peace 
and  friendship,  which  present  conditions  are  serving  to  develop  in  a 
greater  degree  than  ever  before.  The  leading  part  that  the  countries 
of  Central  and  South  America  have  taken  in  the  development  of 
international  law  and  in  the  adoption  of  arbitration  as  a  means  of 
settling  international  differences  is  a  matter  of  history.  In  line  with 
this  policy  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  these  countries  are  jointly 
considering  important  questions  affecting  their  neutrality  at  the 
present  time,  and  negotiating  treaties  of  peace  and  arbitration  with 
each  other.  Such  activity  must  excite  the  admiration  of  all  advo- 
cates of  peace,  and  yet  it  is  but  the  natural  expression  of  a  group  of 
countries  which,  it  will  be  recalled,  lead  the  world  in  respect  to  con- 
stitutional and  treaty  provisions  for  arbitration  in  the  settlement  of 
international  disputes, 

IMPORTANT   FAN    AMERICAN    EVENTS. 

Two  Special  articles  of  particular  bearing  on  Pan  American  relations, 
appearing  further  on  in  this  issue,  are  descriptions  of,  respectively, 
the  luncheon  given  by  the  Pan  American  Society  of  the  United 
States  on  February  9,  in  New  York  City,  to  the  Ambassadors  of  Chile 
and  Argentina,  and  the  arrival  of  and  official  reception  accorded  to  Sr. 
Dr.  Juan  Carlos  Blanco,  Minister  of  Public  Works  of  Uruguay,  on 
special  mission  to  the  United  States. 
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HONOR   FOR  THE   MINISTER   OF   HONDURAS. 

The  Republic  of  Honduras  has  bestowed  a  new  honor  upon  Señor 
Don  Alberto  Membreño,  the  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  of  Honduras  at  Washington.  In  accordance  with 
the  usual  custom,  the  National  Congress,  at  its  gession  of  January  11, 
1915,  elected  three  designados  {vice  presidents)  for  the  current  year 
and  named  Minister  Mombreño  as  the  first.  This  appointment  will 
necessitate  the  departure  of  the  minister  in  June  to  serve  as  Pro- 
visional President  of  Honduras,  while  the  present  incumbent  absents 
himself  for  six  months  in  order  to  meet  tlie  constitutional  requirement 
for  an  executive  to  succeed  himself.  The  Pan  American  Union  joins 
the  many  friends  of  Dr.  Membreño  In  extending  felicitations  to  him 
in  this  position  of  Provisional  President. 


THE   MINISTER  OF   PERU. 

As  The  BuLiBTiN  goes  to  press,  Sefior  Don  Federico  A.  Pezet, 
Minister  of  Peru,  is  planning  a  trip  to  his  country.  The  knowledge  that 
he  is  leaving  Washington  and  may  not  return  forsome  time  has  caused 
many  of  the  newspapers  of  the  United  States  to  pay  him  special  tribute 
for  his  work  as  a  diplomat  and  to  express  the  hope  that  he  might  re- 
main, or  return  soon  to  this  post.  Whatever  may  be  his  decision, 
the  executive  officers  and  staff  of  the  Pan  American  Union  extend 
to  him  their  best  wishes  for  a  safe  journey  with  sincere  expression 
of  the  appreciation  of  the  interest  he  has  always  taken  in  the  work 
and  welfare  of  this  organization.  In  this  connection  it  is  fitting  to 
quote  from  the  Washington  Post  of  February  26  the  following 
editorial: 

Tbe  recent  luncheon  in  honor  of  Mr.  Federico  AUodm  Pezet,  Mioigter  of  Peru, 
wliich  was  attended  by  the  leading  officiais  of  the  Govemment,  juriata,  bankers,  and 
other  diatü^iahed  Americana,  waa  a  deserved  recc^ition  of  the  valuable  aervicce 
rendered  by  Minister  Pezet  during  bia  incumbency  in  bringing  about  closer  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  Peru.  The  departure  of  Minister  Pezet  is  greatly 
r^rett«d  by  the  Government  and  people  of  thia  country,  and  the  hope  is  entertained 
that  his  Government  will  respond  to  the  wish  of  Americana  that  he  ahould  be  returned 
U>  Washington.  He  has  been  aingularly  successful  in  stimulating  interest  in  his 
country,  in  promoting  friendahipa,  and  opening  the  way  for  increased  commerce. 
He  haa  traveled  extensively  in  thia  country,  aud  is  more  familiar  with  its  leading 
men,  its  ideals,  and  its  resources  than  any  other  Peruvian.  It  would  be  a  distinct 
logs  to  hie  country,  aa  well  aa  to  the  United  States,  if  he  should  be  withdrawn  per- 
manently from  his  post. 


PAN   AMERICAN  SOCIETÏ  OF  TUE   UNITED   STATES. 

The  Pan  American  Society  of  the  United  States  hold  its  annual 
meeting  in  the  rooms  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Now  York 
City,  Monday,  February  8,  and  elected  the  following  officers  for  the 
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ensuing  year:  President,  Henry  White,  former  United  States  am- 
bassador to  France  and  Italy  and  chairman  of  the  United  States 
delegation  to  tlie  Fourth  Pan  American  Conference;  honorary 
presidents,.  William  Jennings  Bryan,  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
Unit«d  States,  and  Domicio  da  Gama,  Ambussador  of  Brazil  to 
the  United  States;  honorary  vice  presidents,  EUhu  Root,  Andrew 
Carnegie,  Archer  M.  Huntington,  Robert  Bacon,  and  Lloyd  C, 
Griscom;  first  vice  president,  John  Bassett  Moore,  professor  of 
international  law  at  Columbia  University;  second  vice  president, 
Cabot  Ward,  park  commissioner  of  New  York  City  and  secretary 
of  the  United  States  delegation  to  the  Fourth  Pan  American  Con- 
ference; third  vice  president,  John  Barrett,  Director  General  of  the 
Pan  American  Union  and  former  United  States  Minister  to  Argentina, 
Panama,  and  Colombia;  secretary,  Harry  Erwin  Bard,  director  of 
the  educational  division  of  the  Carn^ie  Peace  Endowment  and 
former  educational  advisor  to  the  Government  of  Peru;  treasurer, 
Lorenzo  Daniels,  of  the  firm  of  Busk  &  Daniels,  representatives  of 
the  Lamport  &  Holt  Steamship  Line.  The  following  were  also 
chosen  members  of  the  executive  committee:  John  Barrett,  Ernest 
C.  Bliss,  Edward  N,  Breitung,  James  Brown,  Nicholas  Murray  Butler, 
Lorenzo  Daniels,  Thomas  A.  Eddy,  James  A.  Farrell,  J.  P.  Grace, 
Lloyd  C.  Griscom,  Ramon  Guiteras,  Alba  B.  Johnson,  Thomas 
Kearny,  Harrison  C.  Lewis,  Severo  Mallet-Provoat,  Samuel  McRoberts, 
James  M.  Motley,  Charles  D.  Norton,  George  Foster  Peabody,  William 
E.  Peck,  W.  H.  Porter,.  Leo  S.  Rowo,  Charles  M.  Schwab,  Albert 
Shaw,  Charles  H.  SherriU,  R,  A.  C.  Smith,  James  Speyer,  Henry  R, 
Towne,  Ernest  H.  Wands,  Cabot  Ward,  Henry  White,  J.  G.  White, 
Daniel  E.  Woodhull.  The  president  of  the  society,  Hon.  Henry 
White,  and  other  members  in  attendance  at  the  meeting  emphasized 
the  importance  of  making  the  coming  year  a  notable  one  in  the  history 
of  the  society,  which  has  now  been  in  existence  four  years.  Mr. 
Lorenzo  Daniels,  as  chairman  of  a  special  committee  appointed  to 
consider  the  future  activities  of  the  society,  made  some  important 
recommendations  for  its  increased  usefulness,  including  the  holding 
of  monthly  luncheons  for  the  discussion  of  Pan  American  topics  and 
the  publication  of  a  monthly  bulletin  regarding  the  work  and  activi- 
ties of  the  society.  Mr.  George  Foster  Peabody,  as  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  nominations,  and  speaking  on  behalf  of  this  com- 
mittee, recommended  the  renomination  of  the  officers  of  the  last  year, 
with  three  changes — one  transferring  John  Bassett  Moore  from  the 
list  of  honorary  vice  presidents  to  the  position  of  active  first  vice 
president,  in  place  of  Lloyd  C.  Griscom,  who,  in  turn,  was  made  an 
honorary  vice  president;  Harry  Erwin  Bard  as  secretary,  in  place  of 
Frederic  Brown,  deceased;  and  Lorenzo  Daniels  as  treasurer.  Mr. 
Cabot  Ward,  as  chairman  of  the  committee  to  select  a  new  secretary, 
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and  Mr,  Charles  H.  Sherrill,  former  minister  to  Arçentina,  spoke  in 
the  highest  terms  of  Mr.  Bard  and  congratulated  the  society  on  secm*- 
ing  his  services  as  secretary.  Mr.  Leopold  Grahame  submitted  & 
suggestion  that  the  preamble  of  the  constitution  describing  the  activi- 
ties of  the  society  should  include  interest  in  commercial  relations, 
and  this  suggestion  was  referred  to  the  executive  committee  for  its 
consideration.  The  society  at  the  present  time  has  a  membership 
of  450,  made  up  largely  of  representative  men  of  New  York  City  who 
are  interested  in  Pan  Ametican  relations.  It  has  so  grown  that  it 
is  now  recognized  as  the  most  powerful  nonotücial  organization  of 
friendship  between  the  men  of  Latin  America  and  those  of  the  United 
States.  While  it  has  no  direct  connection  with  the  Pan  American 
Union  in  Washington,  the  latter,  as  an  official  organization,  looks 
with  favor  upon  the  objects  and  purposes  of  the  society. 


THE    STUDY    OF   SPANISH    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

Perhaps  no  factor  is  more  potent  in  the  establishment  of  firm 
diplomatic  and  commercial  relations  between  nations  than  the 
development  of  reciprocal  social  and  intellectual  intercourse,  and  this 
can  reach  its  highest  expression  only  when  the  people  of  the  respective 
comitries  loam  the  language  of  each  other.  It  is,  therefore,  a  matter 
of  much  gratification  to  the  Pan  American  Union  to  note  the  growing 
appreciation  of  this  fact  among  the  colleges  and  universities  of  the 
United  Stat<?s.  From  time  to  time  The  Bulletin  has  been  pleased  to 
record  in  its  columns  indications  of  the  increasing  interest  throughout 
the  country  in  the  languages  of  the  countries  of  Latin  America. 
A  compilation  of  the  colleges  and  universities  in  the  United  States 
teaching  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  recently  made  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education,  presents  the  following  striking  facts:  There 
are  a  total  of  278  institutions  which  include  Spanisli  in  their  regular 
curriculum;  of  this  number  six  also  teach  Portuguese.  Especially 
noteworthy  is  the  fact  that  these  institutions  are  distributed  over 
every  State  in  the  Union  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  Moreover, 
the  sectional  grouping  is  favorable,  and  the  institutions  of  the  east, 
west,  north,  and  south  are  all  well  represented.  The  State  of  New 
York,  with  25  colleges  and  universities  teaching  Spanish,  heads  the 
list;  Pennsylvania  follows,  with  18;  Ohio  has  16;  Texas,  12;  Massa- 
chusetts, 11;  and  California,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Missouri,  and  Virginia 
each  has  10.     The  other  States  have  from  1  to  10  each. 

A  similar  compilation  of  the  secondary  schools  would  doubtless 
reveal  equally  interesting  statements.  In  this  connection  the  notice 
of  The  Bulletin  has  been  called  to  the  fact  that  in  one  school  in 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  the  Commercial  High  School,  there  are  1,400  boys 
at  present  studying  Spanish. 
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"PEACE  TREATY"  PAPEKWEIOHT. 

Souvenir  pnsciiUil  to  th«  Pan  American  ITniim  by  Seer 
has  ^0  pfteented  duplicales  of  this  to  each  ol  iFie  3i)  l., ._ .._ 

are  made  of  sImT  and  ars  nfckel  piBIed.  The  tODUrriBl  iLsnd  In  forgbig  ttae  pBiKTwelgliU  wea 
secured  br  melilDg  h  number  of  swords  and  this  fact  malíes  peculiailv  approprble  tba  Insctlp- 
— -  ■■■"-  — —  -Ilbeattbeirsword'itnWHowsbares/'whkdilsIn.icribedonÙieplow.  On  the 
H.  "NolblnK  Li  anal  between  frlenda"  and  -' Diplomacy  la  the  art 
'blch  Serreiary  Bryan  has  mntrlbuled  lo  dlplonuUc  language. 
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OPENING    OP   THE    PANAMA-PACIFIC   EXPOSITION. 

Promptly  at  noon,  Pacific  coast  time,  on  February  20,  1915,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  touched  a  golden  telegraph  key  in  the 
White  House  at  Washington  and  thereby  completed  an  electric 
circuit  which  automatically  worked  a  relay  key  in  the  wireless 
station  at  Tuckerton,  N.  J.  Instantly  powerful  electric  waves  leaped 
out  across  the  great  continent  of  North  America.  A  fraction  of  a 
second  later  they  were  received  on  the  aerials  strung  from  the  Tower 
of  Jewels  in  the  grounds  of  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition,  some  3,000 
miles  away,  where  another  relay  instrument  transmitted  them  to 
apparatus  which  swung  open  the  doors  of  the  Palace  of  Machinery, 
unloosed  the  waters  of  the  Fountain  of  Energy,  and  detonated  the 
bombs  which  announced  the  receipt  of  the  signal.  Thus  the  greatest 
exposition  in  the  world's  history  became  an  accomplished  fact,  and 
its  doors  swung  open  to  the  waiting  thousands  who  had  crowded 
the  streets  of  San  Francisco  since  the  early  dawn  of  this  auspicious 
day.  As  the  signal  bombs  were  detonated,  from  the  towers  the  nags 
of  all  nations  rose  on  manifold  pinnacles;  and  an  aeroplane  circled 
about  the  Tower  of  Jewels  scattering  white  doves  of  peace,  truly 
emblematic  of  the  spirit  which  bad  conceived  and  carried  into  splendid 
execution  this  wonderful  enterprise  which  commemorates  the 
greatest  achievement  of  a  powerful  yet  peaceful  nation — the  comple- 
tion of  the  Panama  Canal.  In  the  dedicatory  ceremonies,  which 
were  short  and  simple,  the  President  of  the  United  States  was  repre- 
sented by  Franklin  K.  Lane,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  one  of  Cali- 
fornia's gifted  sons,  whose  executive  ability  has  given  him  national 
fame.  Others  who  dehvered  addresses  were  President  C.  C.  Moore 
of  the  exposition.  Gov.  Johnson  of  California,  Dr.  Frederic  J.  V.  Skiff, 
and  other  city  and  State  officials.  In  his  address  as  the  personal 
envoy  of  the  President,  Mr.  Lane  chose  for  his  theme  the  *  'American 
Pioneer,"  a  theme  eminently  appropriate  to  the  occasion  and  one  that 
appealed  especially  to  the  Califomians  in  the  vast  audience.  In  the 
hustle  and  bustle  of  business,  in  the  grind  of  our  daily  tasks,  in  the 
almost  universal  mad  chase  of  the  elusive  unit  of  value,  we  are  prone 
to  forget  what  wo  owe  to  the  ¿Vmerican  pioneer,  and  it  may  therefore 
not  be  amiss  to  quote  a  few  of  Secretary  Lane's  beautiful  words, 
uttered  as  he  stood  amid  the  artistic  sculptures  and  splendid  archi- 
tectural triumphs  of  the  exposition; 

Tlie  Bculptors  who  have  ennobled  there  buildinps  with  thettwork  have  surely  (¡ivcn 
full  swing  to  tlieir  fancy  in  seeking  to  symbolize  the  (Ale  vrhicli  ttiis  exposition  tells. 
And  among  these  figures  I  have  8ou<,'lit  for  one  n-hirli  would  reprcfoni  to  nio  tlie  i^ig- 
nifícance  of  this  great  enterprise. 

Prophets,  priesls,  and  kings  are  here,  conquerors  and  ni>-Btiral  ligures  of  ancient  leg- 
end, but  tliofe  do  not  e)>eak  the  word  I  hear.  My  eye  íh  drawn  lo  the  least  coni>|)icu- 
OUB  figure  olall^the  modest  figure  of  a  Jiian  standing  between  twouxen,  looking  down 
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upoD  the  court  of  the  nations,  when  east  and  west  come  face  to  face.  Without  him 
wa  would  not  be  here.  Without  him  banners  would  not  fly  nor  bands  play.  W'itbout 
him  San  Franciwo  would  not  be  to-day  the  gayest  cily  of  tlie  filote.  Shall  I  tell  you 
who  he  is,  thia  key  figure  in  tlie  arch  of  our  enterprise?  Thai  slender,  dauntless, 
plodding,  modest  ñgure  is  the  American  pioneer.  To  me  he  is  far  more.  He  is  the 
adventurous  spirit  of  our  restle.is  race. 

The  long  journey  of  this  slight,  modest  ûgure  that  stands  beside  the  oxen  is  at  an 
end.  The  waste  places  of  the  earth  have  been  found.  But  adventure  is  not  to  end. 
Here  will  be  tAUf>l  it  the  gospel  of  an  advancing  democracy.  Rtroug,  vali&nt,  confident, 
conquering,  upborne,  and  typified  by  the  independent  spirit  of  the  American  pioneer. 

It  is  tbis  same  indomitable  spirit  which  has  made  possible  the 
completion  of  the  exposition;  that  spirit  which  fire,  earthquake,  and 
the  most  terrible  war  of  all  history  has  not  been  able  to  conquer. 
Notwithstanding  all  hindrances  and  all  disasters,  San  Francisco  and 
California  have  made  good  their  promise,  and  the  great  enterprise 
stands,  ready  and  complete,  to  entertain,  to  teach,  and  to  inspire  the 
thousands  who  will  come  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe  to  view  its 
glories-  

ADDBES8E8    BT   MEMBERS   OF    TOE    QOVEBNINO    BOARD. 

One  of  the  most  gratifying  evidences  of  the  increasing  interest 
throughout  the  country  in  Pan  American  afîairs  is  the  number  of 
invitations  which  the  members  of  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan 
American  Union  are  constantly  receiving  from  representative  civic, 
commercial,  and  educational  institutions  to  deliver  addresses.  It 
is  indeed  a  matter  of  regret  that  pressure  of  official  business  at 
Washington  is  often  such  as  to  prevent  these  distinguished  gentle- 
men from  accepting  the  greater  part  of  them.  The  cordial  recep- 
tion which  the  diplomatic  representatives  from  the  countries  of 
Latin  America  are  accustomed  to  receive  on  such  occasions,  the 
close  attention  paid  to  their  interesting  discourses,  and  the  favorable 
personal  impressions  which  they  themselves  make  during  such 
visits  are  strong  factors  in  promoting  better  understanding  and  closer 
social  and  commercial  relations  between  the  respective  countries. 
During  the  past  few  months  several  members  of  the  board  found  it 
possible  to  leave  their  official  duties  long  enough  to  journey  to 
various  points  and  speak  before  important  gatherings.  Among 
these  were  Señor  Domicio  da  Gama,  the  ambassador  from  Brazil; 
Seflor  Dr.  Eduardo  Suárcz-Mujica,  the  ambassador  from  Chile; 
Señor  Dr.  Rómulo  S.  Naón,  the  ambassador  from  Argentina;  Señor 
Don  Ignacio  Calderón,  the  minister  from  Bolivia;  Señor  Don  Federico 
A.  Pezet,  the  minister  from  Peru;  and  Señor  Don  Gonzalo  S.  Córdova, 
the  minister  from  Ecuador.  Ambas-sador  da  Gama  and  Ministers 
Pezet  and  Córdova  were  the  speakers  at  a  luncheon  of  the  Repubhcan 
Club  in  New  York  City.     jXjnbassadora  Suárez-Mujica  and  Naón,  as 
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guests  of  honor  at  a  luncheoQ  by  the  Pan  American  Society  in  New 
York  CSty,  delivered  addressee.  Minister  Calderón  spoke  before  a 
gathering  of  students  at  Cornell  University,  Itbaca,  N.  Y.  Minister 
Pezet  also  spoke  before  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Bankers'  Associa- 
tion at  Chicago  and  before  the  Knife  and  Fork  Club  of  Kansas  City. 


CONGRESS   OF   SCIENTISTS,  AMERICANISTS,  AND   U16TORIAK8. 

Announcement  is  made  that  the  dat«  for  the  meeting  of  tlie  Second 
Pan  American  Scientific  Congress  at  Washington,  D.  C,  has  been 
definitely  set  for  December  27,  1915,  and  will  continue  to  January  8, 
1916.  Every  effort  is  being  made  to  arrange  an  interesting  program 
that  will  offer  ample  opportunity  for  a  cordial  exchange  of  ideas  on 
important  scientific  questions  of  common  interest,  and  the  committee 
in  chaise  state  that  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  will  be 
one  of  the  most  successful  gatherings  in  the  history  of  the  congress. 
A  feature  of  this  congress  will  be  the  joint  sessions  with  the  Nine- 
teenth International  Congress  of  Americanists.  (This  body,  it  will 
be  recalled,  had  planned  to  meet  last  fall  at  Washington,  D.  C,  and 
at  La  Paz,  Bolivia,  but  owing  to  the  unusual  conditions  brought 
about  by  the  European  war  it  was  decided  to  postpone  the  meeting 
until  a  later  date.)  According  to  present  plans  the  Section  of 
Anthropology  of  the  Pan  American  Scientific  Congress  will  sit 
jointly  with  the  delegates  to  the  Congress  of  Americanists,  and  it  is 
expected  that  the  jVmerican  Historical  Association,  the  Archieological 
Institute  of  America,  and  the  American  Anthropological  Association 
will  also  be  represented  at  these  joint  meetings.  Over  300  delegates 
from  all  the  American  countries  have  already  indicated  their  inten- 
tion of  attending.  The  assembling  at  one  time  and  place  of  such  a 
large  and  notable  group  of  scientists  and  students  from  the  American 
continents  will  make  this  one  of  the  most  important  congrewses 
ever  held  anywhere  and  the  attention  of  the  scientific  world  will  be 
focused  upon  their  deliberations  and  discussions.  An  appropriation 
has  been  granted  by  the  United  States  Congress  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  these  scientists  and  a  fitting  program,  official  and  private, 
is  being  arranged  in  their  honor.  The  pr<^am  of  business  will  be 
announced  in  a  later  issue  of  The  Bulletin.  The  committee  in 
charge  are:  Wilham  Phillips,  Third  Assistant  Secretary  of  State, 
chairman,  ex  officio;  John  Barrett,  Director  General,  Pan  jVmerican 
Union;  P.  P.  Claxton,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education; 
Gen.  William  C.  Gorgas,  Sui^eon  General,  United  States  Army; 
William  n.  Holmes,  head  curator,  Smithsonian  Institution;  George 
M,  Rommel,  chief.  Division  of  Animal  Industry,  Department  of 
Agriculture;  Prof.  Leo  S.  Rowe,  University  of  Pennsylvania;  and 
James  Brown  Scott,  secretary  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  Inter- 
national Peace. 
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ANNUAL    MEETING   OF   THE    UNITED    STATES    CHAMBER    OF    COMMERCE. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  of  America  con- 
cluded its  third  annual  meeting  on  February  5,  1915,  after  a  three- 
day  session,  considered  one  of  the  greatest  business  gatherings  ever 
held  in  America.  The  convention  met  at  a  time  when  an  intimate 
ioterchange  of  ideas  between  business  men  and  Federal  authorities 
seemed  desirable,  and  représentât!  -es  from  each  of  these  interests  rose 
to  the  occasion  commendably.  This  organization,  though  only  three 
years  in  existence,  is  easily  one  of  the  most  representative  and  most 
democratic  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  Vital  social  and  economic  ques- 
tions were  freely  and  frankly  discussed  by  the  great  business  interests 
of  tbe  United  States  and  high  oflicials  of  the  Government.  President 
Wilson  addressed  the  evening  session  of  the  first  day.  This  meeting 
was  attended  not  only  by  the  regular  delegates  but  by  diplomats 
and  officials  who  were  especially  invited  to  hear  the  President.  The 
concluding  day  of  the  annual  meeting  was  made  especially  memorable 
by  an  address  by  Dr.  Rómulo  S.  Naón,  Ambassador  of  Argentina, 
who  chose  the  opportunity  to  deliver  an  important  sugestión  as  to 
American  shipping  in  connection  with  the  Argentine  and  other 
South  American  trade.  A  complete  neutralization  of  inter-American 
commerce,  he  said,  should  meet  the  difficulty  of  getting  ships  in 
sufficient  numbers  for  the  South  jVmerican  trade.  With  such  a  rule. 
Ambassador  Naón  believed  that  it  would  be  possible  to  obtain  all  the 
vessels  necessary  for  the  promotion  of  commerce  to  the  maximum 
degree  between  the  United  States  and  the  other  American  Republics. 


UNITED    STATES    BANK    IN    BRAZIL, 

The  determined  policy  of  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York 
City  to  establish  branches  in  the  principal  commercial  centers  of 
South  America  marks  an  important  step  forward  in  the  direction  of 
facilitating  commercial  relations  between  the  United  States  and  that 
part  of  the  world,  and  should  be  a  decided  influence  in  building  up  a 
greater  exchange  of  trade  between  these  countries.  The  practical 
value  of  United  States  banks  in  South  America  can  hardly  be  over- 
estimated. Lack  of  direct  facilities  has  hitherto  been  one  of  the 
serious  drawbacks  to  the  fullest  development  of  reciprocal  commerce 
and  trade  between  the  Americas.  This  action,  therefore,  is  viewed 
with  especial  satisfaction  by  the  Pan  American  Union,  which,  through 
its  executive  officers  and  its  Bulletin,  has  for  many  years  been 
urging  the  banking  interests  of  this  country  to  enter  that  field.  As 
noted  in  The  Bulletin,  the  Buenos  Aires  branch  of  this  bank  was 
formally  opened  last  November,  and  arrangements  have  practically 
been  completed  for  the  opening  of  two  branches  in  Brazil.     One  of 
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ENTEKTAINLNO  TUE  HEN  OF  THE  "RIVADAVIA." 

Upper  pirLura:  Tbs  visllors  at  dlnno'.  Lawrr:  EnUrtainlni;  the  visllon  Id  the  (rymnu^iiun.  On  I)»- 
cembet  I'J,  \9U,  Ibe  BrooU^n  (N.  V.I  Branch  of  the  NsviU  Young  Men's  CliiMtan  AssociutJon  en- 
tertained the  sulora  of  the  Ar^Dtin«  baulfrhlp  Rii^cdatu.  The  program  primed  Tor  liie  ecca^ioQ 
bore  the  ioUowlnncnrdW  Kreftiiie:  -The  oflir  m  and  soTPlurles  of  The  Naval  YwinE  Men's  ThrLsttan 

heart>  welcome  to-night  V>  the  men  of  the  Argentine  bktileihin  ¡lémdtlia.  U'e  ure  giod  lu  reiMig- 
Pile  In  yon  the  represen  lai  i  ves  of  lhe  nsTy  of  a  ereat  sister  Repuhik-  unit  we  inist  ihai  b.i  joii  go  from 
tieir  York  you  vifl  talce  with  you  pieosant  memories  of  your  slay  in  our  city  aati  of  timen  tertainmeEil.'* 
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these  will  be  located  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  while  the  other  will  be  either 
at  Sao  Paulo  or  at  Santos.  Leo  J.  Bumea,  assistant  manager  of  the 
foreign  department,  will  act  as  manager  of  the  Rio  de  Janeiro  branch, 
and  James  C.  Martine,  who  has  been  aiding  in  the  organization  of 
the  Buenos  Aires  branch,  will  have  temporary'  charge  of  the  other 
branch.  Mr.  Bumea,  with  a  corps  of  12  assistants,  recently  sailed 
from  New  York  for  this  worli.  The  National  City  Bank  is  consider- 
ing the  establishment  of  a  branch  at  Montevideo,  the  capital  of 
Uruguay.  The  Government  of  the  latter  country  is  said  to  be 
favorably  inclined  to  the  establishment  of  North  American  banking 
institutions,  and  has  expressed  its  desire  to  strengthen  and  extend 
its  commercial  relations  with  the  United  States. 


SPANISH   IN   THE    CONTINUATION    SCHOOLS    OF    WISCONSIN. 

Congratulations  are  due  the  State  of  Wisconsin  for  its  character- 
istic progress  and  energy,  and  especially  the  city  of  Racine,  which, 
alert  to  the  growing  needs  of  commercial  conditions,  is  making 
splendid  use  of  its  facilities  to  develop  the  highest  efficiency  among 
its  working  men  and  women  to  meet  them.  In  a  communication 
the  Director  General  has  received  from  Hon.  H.  E.  Miles,  president 
of  the  State  Board  of  Industrial  Education  of  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Miles 
makes  the  following  reference  to  the  continuation  schools  established 
throughout  the  State. 

Wisconsm  evidence  ber  intelligent  determination  to  make  induirtry  informed  and 
«killed  from  the  humblest  worker  to  the  top  by  the  estAblisbinent  of  these  Bchooh  in 
every  community  of  5,000  people  or  more,  in  putting  the  general  direction  of  theee 
schools  in  a  State  board  conaisting  of  three  employen,  three  ekiUed  employees,  and 
throe  i.Teat  educators,  and  the  local  board  of  two  employers,  two  skilled  employees,  and 
the  city  superintendent,  ■  ■  ■  and  in  making  very  considerable  appropriations 
through  the  Stat«  board.  Every  worker  under  16  years  of  age  is  required  to  attend 
theee  schools  not  less  than  five  hours  a  week  for  six  months  in  the  year,  and  the  em- 
ployer to  release  the  child  from  employment  for  such  school  attendance  during  day- 
light working  hours.  Attendance  for  older  persons  is  in  the  evening.  The  schools 
are  now  in  their  third  year,  with  12,000  pupils  the  first  year,  27,000  last  year,  and 
more  this  year. 

It  having  been  discovered  that  most  of  the  manufacturers  of  Racine 
were  sending  their  Spanish  correspondence  to  other  cities  for  trans- 
lation, a  movement  was  at  once  inaugurated  to  introduce  the  teaching 
of  this  language  into  these  scliools.  Classes  were  immediately  formed, 
and  now  they  contain  over  150  pupils.  According  to  Mr.  Miles,  the 
Spanish  language  is  "taught  in  terms  of  the  culture,  the  aspirations, 
the  industries,  the  opportunities,  and  the  civilization  of  the  great  and 
delightful  people  who  inhabit  the  various  parts  of  the  wonderful 
Southern  Continent." 
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TO   FROUOTB   PAN  AMBBICAN   COMUBRCE. 

In  addition  to  the  numerous  conventions  and  conferences,  ofBcial 
and  unofficial,  which  are  beii^  held  in  different  parts  of  the  United 
States  to  consider  the  development  of  foreign  trado,  it  is  interesting 
to  noto  the  many  articles  appearing  on  this  subject  contributed  by 
men  well  qualiñed  to  discuss  the  question.  An  article  dealing  with 
tho  essential  requirements  for  building  up  trade  of  the  United  Slatea 
with  Latin  American  countries  recently  appeared  in  the  Pubhc  Ledger 
of  Philadelphia,  written  by  William  Franklin  Sands,  former  min- 
ister of  the  United  States  to  Guatemala,  who  also  served  as  chai^ 
d'affaires  in  Panama  and  as  secretary  of  the  embassy  at  Mexico,  and 
in  similar  capacities  in  the  East.  The  valuable  suggestions  offered  by 
Mr.  Sands  are  based  on  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  commercial  rela- 
tions of  both  this  country  and  the  countries  of  Latin  America. 


NATrONAL   EXPOsmON   OF  PANAMA  POSTPONED. 

An  advice  from  Alban  G.  Snyder,  Esq.,  the  consul  general  of  the 
United  States  at  Panama,  states  that  the  opening  of  the  National 
Exposition  of  Panama  has  been  further  postponed  from  March  13, 
1915,  to  July  1,  1915. 

INDEX   TO    BULLETIN'    AVAILABLE. 

The  index  to  Volume  XXXIX  of  the  Monthly  Bulletin,  July- 
December,  1914,  has  been  printed,  and  copies  of  it  are  now  available 
for  distribution.  The  Pan  American  Union  will  be  pleased  to  supply 
these  upon  request. 
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FEBRUARY  9,  1915,  was  an  important  day  íb  the  history  of 
Pan  Americanism,  for  then  was  celebrated  in  New  York  City 
one  of  the  most  interesting  functions  in  the  history  of  the 
Pan  American  Society  of  the  United  States,  About  200  of 
its  members  gave  a  luncheon  at  India  House,  the  new  and  popular 
club  of  the  foreign  trade  interests,  in  honor  of  the  ambassadors  to 
the  United  States  of  Chile  and  Argentina,  Señor  Don  Eduardo 
Suárez-Mujica,  and  Señor  Don  Rómulo  S.  Naón.  Hon.  Henry 
White,  president  of  the  society,  and  former  ambassador  to  France 
and  Italy  and  chairman  of  the  United  States  delegation  to  the 
Fourth  Pan  American  Conference  in  Buenos  Aires,  presided  and 
introduced  their  excellencies,  who,  with  Hon.  Dudley  Field  Malone, 
the  collector  of  the  port  of  New  York,  were  the  only  speaiters,  aside 
from  the  president. 

Realizing  the  importance  and  signifícance  of  the  ooiasion,  the 
members  of  the  society  not  only  turned  out  in  large  numbers,  but 
showed  an  interest  and  enthusiasm  which  augurs  well  for  the  future 
of  the  society  and  the  growing  interest  of  Pan  American  solidarity 
and  interdependence.  Although  the  luncheon  was  a  tribute  to  the 
ambassadors  of  Chile  and  Argentina,  the  attitude  of  the  society  was 
one  of  particidar  cordiality  toward  the  ambassadors  and  ministers 
of  all  Latin  America  expressed  through  these  two  representatives 
who  have  recently  been  advanced  in  rank.  Their  addresses  were 
given  the  closest  attention  and  their  words  were  frequently  punctu- 
ated by  sincere  applause.  Everyone  present  appreciated  that  he 
was  listening  to  significant  declarations  on  the  part  of  the  distin- 
guished guests,  and  both  when  the  ambassadors  arose  to  begin  their 
remaries  and  again  when  they  closed  the  entire  audience  jumped  to 
its  feet  and  greeted  the  guests  with  vigorous  clapping  of  bands  and 
waving  of  handkerchiefs. 
Hon.  Henry  Wiiite,  in  introducing  the  guests  of  the  day,  said: 

VOOR  ExcBLLEvciEa  AND  Uentlehbh:  Id  looking  b&ck  upon  the  aeries  of  enter- 
Uinmenta  given  by  the  Pan  American  Society  of  the  United  Sutea  íd  furtherance  of 
the  objecte  for  which  il  eiiulfl,  namely,  the  promotion  of  good  fellowship  and  of  greater 
intimacy  between  citizens  of  the  Republics  of  America — and  the  list  is  already  quite 
■  Inngiine — I  can  recall  no  occasion  ol  greater  interest  to  the  cause  of  Pan  Americanism 
than  the  one  which  has  brought  us  together  U>-day.  We  have  met  at  this  festive 
board  to  do  honor  to  two  eminent  diplomatists  of  Latin  America  whom  the  Govcm- 
monb  of  Cheir  respective  countries  have  raL-fd  to  the  highest  rank  attainable  in  ihe 
profession  of  which  they  are  disiinguinhcd  ornaments,  wiih  the  full  approval  of  our 
own  Government,  which  has  reciprocated  by  accrediting  ambassadors  to  those 
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ne  uf  especial  interest,  as  1  happened  to  bo  present  when 
thefirst  steps  were  laken  [our  years  and  a  half  ago  with  a  view  tn  accrediting  ambassa- 
diirs  by  the  United  States,  Chile,  and  Ar^ntina  to  each  other,  steps  which,  ctiriously 
enough,  were  initialed  by  the  miiiistet  of  fureign  afiaini  of  the  Arijentine  Republic 
in  the  capital  city  of  Cliile  during  a  \-isit  paid  by  the  President  of  the  Argentine 
Republic  to  the  President  r)(  the  (.'hilean  Republic  on  the  occasion  of  ihe  celebration 
of  the  Ceiil^nary  of  (.'hilean  Independence,  where  I  hapjwncd  U>  be  representing  the 
United  Statea  as  special  ainbassadiir. 

After  a  magnificent  banquet  given  by  the  Argentine  President  Ui  the  Chilean 
Pretiidcut,  I  was  aslced,  together  with  theChileanMinLsterof  Foreign  Affairs  and  the 
Brazilian  special  amba»<ador,  to  accompany  the  Argentine  Miniiiterof  Foreign  Affaire 
U)  an  upper  chamber  in  lhe  beautiful  house  which  the  Chilean  Government  bad  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Ari;cnline  President  ami  his  suite  He  then  aske<l  lhe  Brazilian 
special  ambassador  and  myiielf  Ui  cabl  re-pe  t        (         rnraentó  snggesting  that 

an  occasion  of  such  importance  and  wh  h  h  d  u^  d  so  much  enthuHlasm  as  the 
celebration  of  the  Chilean  Centena  >  f  Ind  p  nd  n  f  II  wing  as  it  did  so  closely 
upon  the  successful  Fourth  Pan  A  an  t   nf      n      at  Buenos  Aires,  should  be 

taken  advantage  of  for  the  exchan^  f  am)  ass  d  r<  b  the  United  States,  Chile, 
Brazil,  and  Argentina.  1  rememi  w  II  th  har  g  thusiasm  with  which  Mr. 
I^.arrí'ta,  the  minister  in  question,  brought  the  matter  forward  in  (he  hope,  which  I 
tried  lo  explain  could  not  in  our  cane  be  realized  so  promptly,  that  the  proposal  might 
be  an  accomplished  fact  the  very  next  day. 

He  was  doomed  to  disappointment  at  the  time,  but  the  matter  has,  I  believe,  never 
been  allowed  to  drop  since  then,  and  it  is  with  particular  satisfaction  that  I  find  myself 
presiding  at  an  entertainment  arranged  by  this  society  to  celebrate  an  event  of  Buch 
importance  to  Pan  Americanism  and  to  do  honor  to  the  ñrst  ambassadors  from  Chile 
and  Argentina  to  this  country.  The  event  marks  a  distinct  epoch  in  our  relations  with 
Latin  America,  inasmuch  as  any  honor  which  may  he  conferred  upon  a  distinguished 
citizen  of  one  American  Republic  is  a  matter  of  interest  and  importance  lo  all  other 
American  Republics,  and  I  can  not  but  feel  that  the  event  we  are  celebrating  to-day 
will  bring  us  in  closer  touch  not  only  with  the  twopreat  countries  represented  by  these 
diatinguished  diplomatists  who  are  our  gueata  but  with  all  the  countries  of  Latin 
America. 

There  never  was  a  time  in  my  ojiinion  when  complete  solidarity  of  thought  and 
action  between  the  Itepublics  of  America  was  of  greater  importance  than  at  this  moment. 
Every  dayaaarcsult  of  the  terrible  war  which  is  nowdevaatating  a  great  part  of  Europe 
questiona  of  international  law  are  arising  in  the  solution  of  which  we  of  this  Republic 
shall  be  glad  of  the  connscl  and  experience  of  those  eminent  international  lawyers  who 
■bound  in  the  countries  of  Latin  America,  with  a  view  to  the  formation  of  a  vigorous 
Pan  American  public  opinion.  In  consideration  also  of  the  great  developments 
likely  to  take  place  in  commercial  relations  between  all  of  the  American  countries  as 
a  result  both  of  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  and  of  the  war  in  Europe,  such  a  Pan 
American  sentiment  is  of  the  highest  importance. 

I  regret  that  it  was  not  pu-viible  toinvlte  the  representatives  of  all  Ihe  olher  countries 
of  Latin  America  to  participate  in  the  greeting  we  are  giving  to-day  to  the  Chilean 
anil  Aigcntine  ambasaailom,  but  it  was  felt  that  at  aurh  a  lime  as  this,  when  so  many 
otlier  nations  of  the  world  are  in  the  throes  of  a  life  and  death  stniggle,  a  great  Pari 
.American  feart  given  by  this  society  woiLld  not  have  seemed  fitting  or  appropriate. 

A  luncheon  such  as  this,  however,  at  which  so  many  of  those  representing  all  that 
is  best  and  must  imi>ortant  in  this  great  commercial  city  of  ours  have  assembled  tu 
do  tbem  honor,  will,  I  hope,  be  an  evidence  to  their  excellencies,  if  any  were  needed, 
of  the  deep  cordial  interest  taken  by  the  city  of  New  York  in  themselves  personally 
and  in  their  countries  which  they  so  ably  represent  in  the  cause  of  Pan  Ameriiaiiism. 

And  I  venture  to  axk  you.  gentlemen,  to  support  me  in  that  st^iemcni  by  rinini; 
and  drinking  the  health  which  I  nowpropone  totheChileanandArgentincsiobassadora. 
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His  excolleney,  Soõor  Don  Eduardo  Suarez-Mujica,  ambassador 
of  Chile,  sftid  : 

Mr.  Chairman,  Gentlemen:  My  first  word  is  to  deeply  thank  Mr.  Chairman  for 
bis  kind  epeecb  and  you  all  for  your  friendly  preseuce  here.  The  thnu^hc  hy  which 
are  gathered  around  this  table  bo  many  ni«ii,  roprexentalive  of  American  opinion, 
is,  doubtleiia,  the  same  thought  that  moved  the  United  States  Government  to  take 
the  friendly  initiative  of  raising  tbe  repreoentation  of  our  respective  rountries  to 
the  highest  diplomatic  rank.  It  is  a  conception  of  American  confraternity  which 
tends  to  promol«  noble  bonds  of  union  and  a  more  efQcient  and  mutual  cooperation 
with  countries  whose  Buhslanlial  degree  of  development  and  whose  own  established 
personality  give  them  an  effective  place  in  (be  universal  concert.  It  behnoves  the 
Governments  to  weigh  and  to  look  into  the  high  slate  reasons  which  should  control 
their  relalioniS  with  other  peoples,  just  as  It  is  the  duty  of  public  opinion  lo  judge 
the  action  of  governments  and  render  íta  verdict  irreverüible,  in  that  it  is  the  peoples' 
voice.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  acted  in  accordance  with  what  it 
understood  to  be  its  duty,  and  the  public  opinion  of  the  country,  here  represented 
by  the  most  important  classes  of  the  leader  of  American  leading  cities  to-day  rati- 
fied with  its  applause  that  friendly  and  well-inspired  governmental  action. 

In  reality  an  embansy  dues  not  add  the  appreciable  efficiency  to  a  diplomatic 
representative's  functions.  With  slight  differences,  a  minister  plenipotentiary  acta 
the  same  role  and  has  the  same  means  oC  action  as  an  ambassador.  In  both  caxee 
the  engine  operates  on  the  sam»  rails  and  moves  towards  the  same  goal.  The  differ- 
ence lies  in  the  meaning  involved  by  the  two  categories  with  regard  tfl  the  degree  ut 
importance  in  the  relations  between  the  countries  and  to  the  acknowledgment  of  their 
respective  international  position.  I  repeat  that  this  gathering  shows  that  the  opinion 
of  the  men  directing  the  private  activities  of  the  United  States  is  in  accord  with  the 
opinion  of  the  men  directing  its  public  activities. 

The  dolesorae  events  now  impelling  the  universal  sympathy  have  not  been  long 
in  proving  that  the  policy  «Í  rapproachment  and  mutual  cooperation  to  which  is  due 
the  creation  of  new  embassies  was  also  a  policy  of  timely  foresight.  While  war  is 
tearing  the  Old  World  asunder;  while  the  largest  social  and  commercial  interests  are 
being  shrouded  under  waves  of  blood  in  the  battle  ñelds;  while  millions  of  men  horn 
for  useful  work  are  converted,  even  before  reachitig  their  prime  manhood,  into  food 
lor  powder;  while  heaps  of  gold  are  daily  diverted  from  the  work  of  progress  lo  be 
cast  away  into  the  abyss  of  naught;  while  the  rotation  of  the  great  wheel  of  human 
development  is  being  paralyzed,  perbape  for  centuries,  we,  the  young  and  free  coun- 
tries of  America  strengthen  the  lies  of  our  common  family,  fraternally  shake  hands 
over  our  frontiers  and  seek  in  a  common  effort  the  means  of  continuing  the  construi^ 
tion  by  ourselves  of  the  edifice  of  our  own  civilization  and  of  our  own  happine»<s  and 
advancement. 

In  all  the  nations  of  America,  large  as  well  as  small,  gleams  "the  divine  spark  of 
liberty  and  independence"  as  one  of  your  greatest  dailies  said  recently.  All  are 
capable  lor  the  work  of  education  and  progress.  The  A  B  1",  as  the  group  of  the  three 
greatest  Republics  of  the  far  south  has  been  called,  is  but  an  illustration  of  what  can 
be  accomplished  and  ts  being  accomplished  by  means  of  the  exercise  of  active  or 
latent  (acuities  and  conditions  throughout  America.  Those  three  nations  have 
achieved  lie  same  degree  of  national  solidity  as  the  old  organized  cotmtries;  in  them 
thrivce  with  its  own  characteristics,  a  new,  firm,  and  vigorou»  civilization.  Each  of 
them  has,  as  allot  the  other  American  countries  have,  it«  own  elementa,  sufficient  for 
the  building  up  of  its  own  destinies.  There  is  no  alliance  whatever  between  them, 
nor  is  there  any  need  of  establishing  it;  but  on  the  great  occasions  when  the  conti- 
nent ia  concerned,  the  common  interest  of  the  prestige  and  dignity  of  this  part  of 
the  world  unites  automatically  the  threads  of  their  foreign  political  action  and  ]>lace9 
them  through  the  very  force  of  events,  into  a  contact  recipromlly  beneficial  with  this 
great  northern  force  called  the  United  States  of  America. 
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You,  meu  of  New  York,  the  wonderhil  bees  of  this  coloseai  hive  of  human  activity, 
can  not  hear,  can  not  contrive  to  perceive,  the  throbbingB  of  onr  tar-away  bfe  of  en- 
deavor. The  unceasing  noise  of  yoiir  aclivitiea,  the  deafeiiinf;  clatter  of  your  factories, 
the  8lrenuo«dty  of  your  life,  do  not  as  a  rnie  afford  you  an  overplus  of  attention  and 
lime  to  obBctve  and  study  bctobs  our  ceas. 

Bur,  it  you  aak  thoBp  of  your  great  fellow  citizens  who  have  in  recent  times  honored 
us  with  their  ^-isili  it  you  requcat  the  testimony  of  our  eminent  chairman  in  this 
banquet,  who  was  precisely  the  cliiet  emÍEisar>-  of  the  friendship  of  the  United  Statea 
to  both  sides  of  the  Andea;  of  your  former  President,  lhe  illustrious  Roosevelt;  of 
the  distinguished  ex-Secretary  of  State  and  tonner  ambassador,  Robert  Bacon;  of  the 
important  delegadona  (rom  chambers  of  commerce  and  other  similar  organizations, 
and  finally  of  all  whom  you  may  consider  unimpeachable  witnesses,  you  will  hear 
from  every  one  that  our  democracies  posscaa  in  abundance  the  requisite  elements  to 
insure  the  success  of  their  desfiuies. 

We  have  a  homogenous  race,  healthy  and  stning,  in  which  the  fusion  of  the  aborigiua 
blood  with  the  glorious  blood  of  the  conquerors  has  not  changed  the  latter,  but  to 
instill  inlo  it  a  lew  drops  of  its  beat  virtues.  Thus  we  are  not  confronted  with  the 
race  problem;  there  are  practically  no  Indians,  and  at  least  in  Chile  there  are  posi- 
tively no  colored  men. 

Under  the  shade  of  this  race  homogeneity,  our  public  insülutions  have  prospered 
and  n)ol*d  ao  deeply  as  to  become  immovable.  The  revolutions  which  upset  America 
in  its  infancy  are  now  lost  to  us  in  the  darkness  ol  the  past,  and  if  a  memorable  civil 
strife  was  recorded  in  Chile  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  neither  its  origin  nor  its  pur- 
pose was  due  lo  baj^e  motives  or  peraonal  gain,  btit  to  the  lofty  end  of  choosing  a  sj'e- 
tem  of  government, 

Chile's  constitution  is  82  years  old,  not  having  required  in  that  long  lapse  of  time 
any  changes  other  than  those,  never  fundamental  amendments,  imposed  by  the  pro- 
grensive  advancement  ot  humanity.  The  operation  of  the  constitutional  provisiohs 
has  among  us  a  recent  and  interesting  illustration,  which  you  will  allow  me  to  recount. 
It  was  the  year  1910.  a  year  ot  national  feast  for  the  two  sister  republics  of  either 
side  of  the  Andes;  both  were  celebrating  the  first  centennial  ol  their  independ- 
ence. The  Presiiient  of  Chile  had  attended  in  pemon  the  Ai^ntine  testiwlios  in 
May,  performed  with  lavish  splendor  and  in  the  prenence  of  special  delegations  from 
all  Ibe  nations  ot  the  globe.  The  Argentine  President  was  also  lo  attend  in  person  the 
Chilean  festivities,  U>  be  in  Se])tember  under  like  conditions.  Some  days  before  the 
Chilean  celebration  began  death  snatched  from  us  our  beloved  and  never-to-be-for- 
gotten President  Montt.  The  constitutional  machinery  operated  automatically,  and 
without  the  slighlest  disturbance  or  unreat  to  stir  the  public  opinion  or  to  ^ake  lhe 
country  the  bead  of  the  cabinet  look  charge  of  the  Presidency  under  the  title  oí  \'ice 
Prenidenl.  Twenty  days  had  scareely  elajised  when  death,  who  seemed  to  be  bent 
on  clouding  our  national  joy,  deprived  the  \'ice  President  ot  hia  life  on  the  eve  of  the 
inauguration  of  the  tcslivities,  when  our  capital  was  engaged  in  welcoming  ila  diatiu- 
giiifhed  guests  and  in  donning  ila  beat  raiments  for  the  celebration. 

The  raoment'waa  a  psychological  one.  Public  sentiment  had  been  stirred  by  the 
very  cours»?  of  circumstances;  a  nnmcniua  army  com 'en  ira  led  in  the  capital  for  a 
aiilemn  militar)'  paiade  seemed  Id  stimulate  the  temptation  for  a  subversive  u}>risiiig; 
the  letter  of  the  constitution  seemed  obscure  as  to  this  second  case,  the  emergeticy 
resort  ha\ing  alreacly  been  a])plied.  The  constitutional  mechanism,  inter))reied  in 
its  m<n't  reasonable  form,  was  again  made  lo  ojwrate  without  the  slightest  hindrance, 
and,  I'l  minulCH  after  the  death  of  the  acting  President,  a  new  ruler  took  the  reins  of 

Nobody  had  ihiHight  even  for  an  in!<tant  in  the  piMiibility  of  a  d  ¡tit  urban  ce.  and  the 
counlr)-  hurt  changed  three  Presidenta  in  the  brief  S[)ace  of  20  day,».  Yet  no  one, 
except  pcrha|)B  c)ur  foreign  gui'slj*,  was  iwtoniahed  in  the  leiiat  at  that  wondcrttil  effect 
of  the  o]H-raiion  of  our  const  itutioiial  resources. 

A  while  after,  when  the  delegations  from  the  foreign  countries  were  still  in  Santiago, 
s  convention  of  the  ;>oljiicid  parties  was  held  for  the  nomination  of  the  preaiilenlial 
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ThP  iiipliircs  ihnw  thv  intvrlnr  [nml  itnd  d.iir  Inlrrlcir  vtrvs  of  Inilln  IIiiu>r.  Ihr  nnr  cliil<,  when,  on 
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candidato,  and  our  present  rhairman,  then  special  ambassador  of  the  United  Slatís 
in  Chile,  who  assiduously  aitended  the  sessions  oí  that  convention,  can  perhaps  tell 
\\ni  something  intPrestin;  about  the  conditions  of  our  politiral  education. 

The  sountluess  of  the  credit  enjoyed  by  our  Repiililic?  abroad  enables  one  to  nieaf^iiTe 
the  draree  of  our  economic  potentiality.  That  credit  has  been  btiill  up  by  dint  of 
order,  honest  ímÍ  ministration,  discriminatim»  invest  ment  of  public  funds,  and  relÍRÍou(> 
strict  nem  in  the  fulfillment  of  natúiDal  oblif^tions.  At  this  point  it  is  perhaps  flttin):; 
to  recall  another  instance  referring  lo  Chile  in  particular.  l>uriiif;  the  (ouríic  of  the 
armeil  stniRRle  that  was  waged  25  years  ago  between  the  party  of  the  President  of  the 
Republic  and  the  party  oí  lhe  National  Congress,  une  of  the  payments  of  our  public 
debt  in  Europe  fell  due,  and  on  the  very  day  of  its  maturity  two  men,  each  repre- 
sentinR  one  of  the  opposing  parties,  calleil.  one  after  the  other,  at  the  Kothsihild 
office  to  settle  on  benalf  of  the  (Jovemmenl,  which  each  claimeil  to  represent,  the 
full  amount  of  the  payment  due.  It  is  thus  that  the  ."onries  of  (Tcd it  have  been  main- 
tained intact  and  have  enabled  us  to  press  forward  with  the  required  force  of  our 
national  progress. 

If,  as  a  consc[|ucnce  of  the  European  events  of  this  mournful  year,  and  as  a  result  of 
the  vigorous  movement  now  goinj;  on  io  this  country  for  the  tightening  of  the  trade 
bonds  with  South  America,  and  through  the  great  facililics  to  he  afforded  by  the 
Panama  Canal,  we  ducceed  in  deviating  the  currents  which  up  to  the  present  have 
led  toward  Europe  almost  all  of  our  economic  activities,  you  may  rest  assured  of  find- 
ing in  our  markets  avast  field  for  an  honest  commercial  interchange  reciprocally 


Id  Chile,  particularly,  tne  topography  of  the  land  affords  splendid  facilities  for  our 
iudunlrial  development.  In  Ihi.s  age,  when  Edison's  magic  wand  transforma  the 
world,  we  have  in  our  country  at  every  turn  a  river  rapidly  tlowitig  down  our  mightj 
ranges  and  offering  inexhaustible  water  power,  the  soul  of  induslr)'.  To  this  add  our 
ciimplete  variety  of  climates  and  you  will  realize  how  profitable  large  industrial  enter- 
prises can  be  there.  For  the  successful  accomplishment  of  such  prosjiecis.  it  is 
nei'Ciwarv',  however,  that  your  busine'U  men  stmly  the  manners  and  customs  of  our 
countries,  just  as  we  make  it  a  point  to  study  your  manners  and  customs;  that  they 
learn  the  secret  of  creclit,  without  which  the}- will  never  succeed  ¡n  radically  dislodging 
Kuro]R'ati  maimfacturers  from  their  entrencncd  position»:  that  the  agencies  of  Ameri- 
can banks  bring  in  active  capital,  to  the  contrary  of  other  foreign  banks  there  opened  , 
who*!*'  mle  object  is  exploiting  the  dis<'ount  business;  and,  finally,  that  they  undertake 
to  learn  our  language,  just  as  lhoi<e  of  us  who  come  to  (his  country-  make  an  eHort  to 
become  acquainted  with  your  tongue. 

.\nd  if  we  should  succceil  in  thus  nniting  politically  and  commen'ially  the  principal 
countries  in  this  hemisphere,  then  we  shall  have  established  the  basis  of  this  conti- 
nent's greatness,  and  we  may  expect  that  in  the  successive  evolution  of  lime  America 
shall  before  long  come  lo  be  the  chosen  field  for  the  deposit  of  the  inheritances  of  the 
ul<l  civilizations  that  are  being  destroyed  and  for  the  concentration  of  the  great  and 
productive  activities  of  the  planet. 

Ilia  oxfoHciiry,  Señor  Dr.  Rómulo  S.  Naúu,  ambassador  of  Ai^cn- 
tiiia,  said: 

Mit.  Piirhimkvt:  1i  is  lhe  second  time  thai  1  am  1here<'i]>icnt  of  the  honor  of  being 
the  guest  of  the  l'an  American  Society.  I  recall  that  I  was  the  first  ¡H-rson  to  he 
enlertained  l>y  this  organization,  and  then,  as  now.  it  befell  to  me  to  receive  the 
kindly  greeting  «f  the  gentlemen  who  make  u]>  its  membership  through  Mr.  Wldte, 
the  hoii(ire<l  friend  of  my  cntiDlr)-  an<l  my  own  friend,  the  illustrious  dijdomntist  who 
presides  c)ver  it  with  siicli  distinc'tion, 

of  the  kindly  gn^eting  with  which  you  honor  me,  and  with  double  reason  for  the 
kinil  wo^iB  which  you  eiti'rc>sse<i  in  referring  to  my  country.  This  is  fortunately 
not  an  iadalcd  instance,  tor  wberever  I  go  in  Ibis  counlr>-  1  recwe  wnlli  satisfucli 
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the  evidence,  so  gratifying  to  my  patriotiam,  of  the  sympathy  and  applause  with 
which  the  public  opinion  ie  beginning  to  follow  om  eSorta  to  share,  in  the  front 
ranks  of  the  nations  of  the  world,  the  responsibilities  of  modem  civilization.  You 
know  how  very  gratifying  this  is  to  one  whose  spirit  ia  consecrated  to  his  country. 

The  immediate  purpose  of  this  gathering  is  certainly  a  very  justified  cause  of  sat- 
isfaction for  those  of  us  who  profess  as  one  of  the  cardinal  ideas  of  our  public  life 
the  practical  realization  of  the  Pan  American  idea.  The  act  of  raising  our  diplo- 
matic representations  to  the  highest  rank,  so  happily  initiated  by  the  American 
Government,  was,  when  the  initiative  of  President  Wilson  became  known,  a  source 
of  unanimous  satisfaction,  and  drew  expressions  of  applause  which  found  an  echo 
in  the  preaa  of  this  country  from  ocean  to  ocean.  It  constituted  a  real  plebiscite  of 
affection,  of  sympathy,  and  of  high  recognition  which  was  appreciated  at  its  worth 
and  warmly  reciprocated  by  the  Argentine  press  and  public  opinion  in  general. 

Hence,  in  renewing  to  you  the  expressions  of  my  gratitude  for  this  gracious  action, 
I  raise  my  glass  to  the  final  triumph  of  Pan  Americanism,  to  the  President  of  the 
Republic,  and  to  his  distinguished  Secretary  of  State,  those  eminent  champions  of 
Pan  Americanism  at  the  present  moment. 

Hon.  Dudley  Field  Malone,  collector  of  the  port  of  New  York, 
who  was  introduced  as  representing  the  national  administration, 
said: 

Your  EzcEiXENaEB,  Mr.  Toastmaster,  and  Gentlemen:  The  large  rcBponsibil- 
ity  placed  upon  me  on  this  occa-sion  to  repreaeot  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
can  best  be  met  by  an  austere  brevity.  But  the  beat  expression  of  the  rccpect  and 
admiration  of  the  Goveroment  of  the  United  States  for  these  two  distinguished  patriota, 
statetimen  and  diplomats  of  international  fame,  ia  given  by  the  presence  here  to-day 
of  you  gentlemen,  who  represent  every  vast  enterprise  of  the  Nation's  trade  and  com- 
merce which  ia  focused  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

Wo  have  come  to  pay  the  reppectful  honor  of  our  Nation  to  the  great  people  of  the 
Republic  of  Chile  and  the  Argentine  Republic  as  they  are  so  notably  represented  in 
our  Capital  at  Waahington  by  these  two  noted  diplomats.  Both  of  these  gentlemen 
have  recently,  with  the  unanimous  approval  of  the  people  of  the  Argentine,  Chile, 
imd  the  United  States,  been  raised  from  the  rank  of  minister  to  that  of  ambaasador 
from  their  respective  countries.  The  ambaaaador  from  Chile  has  wisely  aaid  that  the 
mere  raising  of  the  legations  to  embãssiea  would  not  in  itself  hax-e  been  of  the  wide 
signilicance  unless  it  meant  an  increa-ic  in  the  commercial  intorcourse  and  friendly 
relations  between  our  country  and  theirs.  But  in  making  this  notable  change,  in  raix- 
ing  these  legations  to  cmbBsHiea,  in  promoting  these  diatinguiahed  diplomats  from  min- 
isfera  to  ambassadors,  and  in  mutually  raising  our  American  ministers  in  Chile  and 
the  Argentine  to  the  po^ts  of  ambajwadorB,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  had 
something  in  view  more  personal  to  our  guests  of  honor  to-day  than  the  mere  general 
purpose  of  increasii^  the  mutual  respect,  advantage,  and  friendaiiip  of  our  peoples. 
For  the  Government  of  the  United  Statoa  and  the  American  people  iiad  long  recog- 
nized that  the  brilliant,  learned,  and  deeply  respectod  ambassador  from  the  Argentine 
Republic  and  the  virile,  profound,  and  widely  admired  ambaisador  from  Chile  had 
both  so  far  outgrown  in  personal  «tature  and  in  inti.'rnational  reputation  in  the  diplo- 
matic world  their  posts  as  ministers  that  we  knew  it  we  wished  to  have  the  good 
fortune  to  keep  these  men  in  WiLshington  we  would  have  to  make  their  ofüees  in 
dignity  and  power  fît  the  personal  stature  of  these  two  statesmen.  And  so  the  Uovern- 
ment  of  the  United  States  van  eager  and  proud  to  accomplish  this  renull  for  reasons  so 
personal  to  our  guests  of  to-day,  and  of  such  striking  benefit  to  our  res)>ective  countries. 

Your  excellencies  and  gentlemen,  from  three  million  to  six  million  dollars  is  going 
out  of  the  port  of  New  York  each  day  in  expirts.  This  will  be  a  net  gain  of  five  htm- 
drcd  million  dollars  in  the  coming  year  of  export  trade  out  of  the  ]Hirt  of  Xcw  York 
alone,  and  a  gain  of  one  billion  three  hundred  and  fifty  million  dollars  in  the  exjxvt 
trade  of  our  entire  Nation.    I  sincerely  hope  that  a  generous  portion  of  this  trafic  and 
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commerce  will  go  to  serve  the  needs  and  the  happineae  ol  the  people  of  Chile  aad  the 
people  of  the  Argeotine,  and  that  there  may  be  developed  that  reciprocal  trade  and 
commerce  between  North  and  South  America  which  will  be  a  practical  exprcsHioD 
of  the  actuality  of  the  Pan  American  idea.  Itut  above  and  beyond  all  this,  it  is  the 
hope  and  wish  of  the  American  people  that  there  shall  be  further  developed  amoni; 
the  peopleof  the  United  States,  tlie  people  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  the  people 
oí  the  Republic  of  CliUe  not  merely  prosperous  commercial  relations,  but  that  there 
shall  grow  apace  a  deep  respect,  admiration,  and  love  between  the  people  o(  this 
Republic  and  of  the  groat  Rei'ublic*  oí  South  America  which  have  fashioned  them- 
selves on  the  institutions  in  whose  spirit  our  Nation  waa  conceived. 

The  general  committee  in  chai^  of  the  luncheon  were  as  follows: 
Nicholas  Mmray  Butler,  James  A.  Farrell,  J.  P.  Grace,  Ramon 
Guiteras,  Archer  M.  Huntington,  Harrison  C.  Lewis,  James  M.  Motley, 
Charles  M.  Schwab,  and  Ernest  Wanda,  but  special  credit  is  due  the 
subcommittee  of  arrangements,  J.  P.  Grace,  Ramon  Guiteras,  and 
James  M.  Motley. 

The  list  of  those  present  included  the  following:  Abbott,  Lawrence 
F.;  Arriaga,  Antonio  L,;  -Aj-royo,  Julian;  Ashmead,  P.  H.;  Aughin- 
baugh.  Dr.;  Bard,  Harry  E.;  Barrett,  John;  Barry,  Charles  D.;  Barry, 
Charles  E.;  Baylies,  Edmund  L.;  Benjamin,  W.  E.;  Berthold,  Victor 
M.;  Bishop,  Joseph  Bucklin;  Bofill,  Dr.;  Brown,  James;  Brown, 
Thatcher  M.;  Cauchoia,  Dr.;  Clarke,  E.  A.  S.;  Claudet,  J.;  Clews, 
Henrj';  Conant,  Charles  A.;  Consul  General  of  Chile;  Consul  General 
of  AiTgentina;  Cooke,  W.  D.;  Corthell,  E.  L.;  Coudert,  L.  L.;  Cox, 
WiUiam  S,;  Cromwell,  James  W.;  Cuadra,  Pedro;  Daniels,  Lorenzo; 
Dickey,  Charles  E.  ;  Demonet,  E.  A.  ;  Erickson,  E.  H.  ;  Eder,  James  M,  ; 
Eder,  Phanor  J,;  Kaber,  Eberhard;  Faber,  Lothar  W.;  Fairchild, 
Samuel  W.;  Farrell,  Jamea  A.;  Fowler,  J.  F.;  Frederick,  Leopold  ; 
Gerhard,  Paul  F.;  Grace,  E.  G.;  Grace,  J.  P.;  Grahame,  Leopold; 
Guggenheim,  Solomon;  Guiteras,  Ramon;  Haff,  Delbert  J.;  Halle, 
Louis  J.;  HemphQI,  A.  J.;  Henry,  Philip  W.;  Hodge,  Henry  W.; 
Hunt,  J.;  Ibarra,  Alberto  de;  Imbrie,  James;  Johnston,  Archibald; 
Johnston,  Franklin;  Kearny,  Thomas;  Kunz,  Dr.  George  F.; 
Lavis,  Fred;  Lee,  Charles  H,;  Lewis,  Harrison  C;  Lilly,  Joseph  T.; 
MacArthur,  John  R.;  MacDonald,  C.  B.;  Mallet- Provost ,  Severo; 
Malone,  Dudley  Field;  Martin,  C;  Martin,  Johnson;  ManviUe,  T.  F.; 
Menendez,  José  ma;  Merriam,  Joseph  E.;  Meyer,  A.;  Miles,  Gen. 
Nelson  A.;  Miller,  E.  C;  MoUtar,  F.;  Montufar,  Rafael;  Morse,  James 
R.;  Muchnic,  Charles  M.;  Myers.  William  S.;  Nast,  Conde;  Norton, 
S.  S.;  Oudin,  M.  A.;  Paats  Frers,  Enrique:  Paris,  Juan,  jr.;  Parsons, 
Marseli.-*  C.  ;  Pavey,  F.  D.  ;  Peck,  W.  E.  ;  Phillips,  A.  L.  ;  PhiUips,  E.  J.  ; 
Plimpton,  George  A.;  Pulsifer,  N.  T.;  Rand,  Charles  F.;  Richardson, 
Chauncey  E.;  Robinson,  J.  K.;  Rossillotp,  Dr.;  Sanderson,  Llov<l  B.; 
Schaefer,  J.  Loui.s;  Short,  W.  11.;  Simondetli,  Ernesto  T.;  Simpson' 
Emeat  L.;  Smith,  William  K.;  Smith,  Wilson  J.;  Straight,  Willard  D.; 
Strausrt,  .\lbert  ;  Strauss,  Frederick  ;  Swords,  IlenrvC.  ;  Taf  I ,  Henry  W.  ; 
Thomas,  Eugene  P.;  Trennr,  John  J.  I).;  Wand's,  Ernest  H.;  Ward, 
Cabot  ;  Wihorg,  F.  B.;  Wliite,  Henry;  White.  J.  O.;  Youiig^C.  G. 
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VISIT  OF  DR.  BLANCO  ON 
SPECIAL  MISSION  FROM 
URUGUAY     .-.     .-.     /.      .-. 


THE  traditional  friendly  relations  between  Uruguay  and  the 
United  States  have  been  recently  strengthened  by  the  visit 
to  the  United  States  of  His  Excellency,  Señor  Dr.  Juan 
Carlos  Blanco,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Pleni- 
potentiary of  Uruguaj',  on  a  special  mission.  Accompanied  by  two 
secretaries,  Señor  Don  Enrique  Buero,  chief  clerk  of  the  Department 
of  Foreign  Relations  of  Uruguay,  and  Señor  Don  Carlos  Garcao 
Marques,  a  representative  younger  man  of  Montevideo,  the  special 
envoy  arrived  in  New  York  City  on  Saturday,  February  20,  on  board 
the  Ladtania,  having  made  the  journey  to  the  United  States  via 
France  and  Great  Britain.  At  the  dock  he  was  greeted  by  WilUam 
Phillips,  Third  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  representing  the  President 
and  Secretary  of  State;  Capt.  Powell  Clayton,  United  States  Army, 
special  aid  detailed  to  Dr.  Blanco;  John  Barrett,  Director  General  of 
the  Pan  American  Union;  Señor  Don  Hugo  V.  de  Pena,  secretary  of 
the  Uruguayan  Legation;  Richard  E.  Pennoyer,  of  the  Division  of 
Latin  American  Affairs  of  the  State  Department;  Señor  Don  Mario  L. 
Gil,  Consul  General  of  Uruguay  in  New  York;  Señor  Don  José  Riohling, 
Consul  General  of  Uruguay,  at  lai^e;  and  Señor  Don  Jfetz  Green,  of 
Uruguay.  Immediately  after  Landing,  the  members  of  the  mission 
were  escorted  directly  to  the  Hotel  Vanderbilt,  where  they  made  tlieir 
headquarters  in  New  York  City. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Phillips  entertained  the  party  at  a 
small  luncheon  on  Saturday  at  1  o'clock  at  the  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel 
and  later  in  the  day  they  were  taken  by  Mr.  R.  A.  C.  Smith,  commis- 
sioner of  docks  of  New  York,  for  an  automobile  rido  around  the  city, 
including  visits  to  the  Woolworth  Building  and  other  placc^i  of  interest. 
That  evening  they  dined  quietly  and  later  went  to  the  tlieater. 

Sunday,  the  21st,  the  members  of  the  special  mission,  accompanied 
by  Capt.  Clayton,  Mr.  Pennoyer,  Señor  Hugo  de  Pena,  and  Director 
General  Barrett,  were  the  guests  of  Commissioner  Smith  at  a  luncheon 
given  hj'  him  in  the  famous  Sleepy  Hollow  Country  Club,  overlooking 
the  Hudson.  After  luncheon  the  party  motored  acros.^  to  the  com- 
missioner's beautiful  country  home  at  Greenwich,  where  they  were 
entertained  by  him  and  Mrs.  Smith  and  other  invited  guests.     They 
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then  visited  the  Lorchmont  Yacht  Club  and  later  returned  to  their 
hotel. 

Monday  morning  they  were  brought  to  Washington  on  a  special 
car  and  were  met  upon  tlicir  arrival  at  the  Union  Station  by  the 
minister  of  Uruguay,  Señor  Dr.  Carlos  M.  de  Pena,  and  members  of 
his  family;  John  E.  Osborne,  First  Assistant  Secretary  of  State;  Maj. 
William  Heimke,  chief  of  the  Latin  American  Division  of  the  State 
Department;  Director  General  John  Barrett,  of  the  Pan  American 
Union;  and  Charles  L.  Cooke,  of  the  State  Department.  They  were 
taken  directly  to  the  New  Willard,  where  they  were  located  in  the 
famous  presidential  suite,  where  so  many  other  guests  of  the  nation 
have  been  quartered.  In  the  evening  the  party  attended  the  Belasco 
Theater. 

Tuesday  morning  Dr.  Blanco  called  upon  the  Secretary  of  State  at 
the  State  Department,  who  immediately  returned  the  call  at  the  New 
WiUard.  In  the  afternoon  the  special  envoy  was  formally  presented 
to  President  Wilson,  when  most  felicitous  and  appropriate  speeches 
wore  exchanged.  President  Wilson  extended  a  warm  welcome  to  the 
eininent  visitor,  speaking  feehngly  of  the  cordial  relations  existing 
between  the  two  countries  and  expressing  his  thanks,  in  the  name  of 
of  the  nation,  for  the  evidence  of  friendship  which  this  special  mission 
manifested.  The  address  of  Dr.  Blanco  was  couched  in  equally 
courteous  and  friendly  terms  and  the  interview  was  concluded  after 
the  President  and  Dr.  Blanco  had  engaged  each  other  in  informal 
conversation. 

Wednesday  morning,  the  24th,  Dr.  Blanco  and  his  secretaries 
attended,  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  formal  exchange 
of  ratifications  to  the  Uruguayan-United  States  peace  treaty  signed 
by  Secretary  Bryan  and  Minister  de  Pena.  Immediately  following 
this  interesting  occasion  the  party  proceeded  directly  to  the  Pan 
American  Union  where  they  were  welcomed  by  the  director  general, 
the  assistant  director,  and  the  cliief  clerk,  and  then  shown  around  the 
building.  Dr.  Blanco  earnestly  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  seeing 
the  Pan  American  Building,  which  belongs  to  Uruguay  as  well  as  to 
the  I'nited  States,  and  which,  he  said,  was  housing  an  institution  that 
was  doing  a  great  work  for  good  understanding,  commerce,  and  peace 
among  the  American  nations  and  peoples. 

The  party  then  proceeded  to  the  Capitol,  where  they  were  cordially 
greeted  by  Vice  President  Marshall,  on  behalf  of  the  Senate,  and 
Speaker  Clark,  on  behalf  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  In  the 
evening  the  special  envoy  was  the  guest  of  the  Secretary  of  State  at 
a  state  dinner  held  in  his  home,  on  Calumet  Place.  The  guests 
included  over  30  persons  prominent  in  the  ofTicial  and  public  life  of  the 
National  Capital,     Felicitous  speeches  emphasizing  strongly  the  cor- 
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dial  relations  existing  between  Uruguay  and  the  United  States  were 
made  by  Dr.  Blanco,  Secretary  Bryan,  Minister  de  Pena,  Secretary 
McAdoo,  Senator  Elihu  Root,  Senator  James  P.  Clarke,  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  of  the  Senate,  and  Congressman  Charles  J.  Lin- 
thicum,  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. 

Thursday,  the  25th,  Dr.  Blanco  and  his  staff  were  the  guests  of 
Director  General  John  Barrett  at  a  luncheon  given  in  the  Columbus 
Room  of  the  Pan  American  Building.  About  30  guests  were  present 
and  brief  speeciies  were  made  by  Dr.  Blanco,  Secretary  Bryan, 
Minister  de  Pena,  and  Senator  Burton,  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate.  After  luncheon  the  party  went  to  Fort  Myer 
to  witness  a  special  drill  arranged  in  their  honor.  In  the  evening 
they  wore  the  guests  of  the  Minister  of  Uruguay  and  Madame  de  Pena 
at  a  beautiful  reception  given  in  the  Uruguayan  Legation.  Invita- 
tions had  been  extended  to  people  prominent  not  only  in  the  official 
but  in  the  social  life  of  the  city, 

Friday  morning  the  party  was  taken  on  board  the  Dolphin  to 
Mount  Vernon,  where  Dr.  Blanco  placed  a  special  wreath  in  the  tomb 
of  Washington  and  was  shown  through  the  buildings  and  grounds 
which  are  sacred  to  a  statesman  whose  memory  is  regarded  with 
almost  as  much  affection  in  South  America  as  it  is  in  the  United 
States,  In  the  evening  Dr.  Blanco  was  the  guest  of  WUliam  PhiUips, 
Third  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  and  Mrs.  Phillips,  at  a  dinner  given 
in  their  residence. 

Saturday  afternoon,  the  27th,  Dr.  Blanco  gave  a  farewell  reception 
at  the  New  Willard,  and  in  the  evening  he  was  the  guest  of  the  Minister 
of  Uruguay  and  Madame  dc  Pena  at  dinner  in  the  legation. 

On  Sunday  the  party  returned  to  New  York  on  a  special  car,  ac- 
companied by  Capt.  Powell  Clayton,  United  States  Army,  special  aid, 
and  Richard  E.  Pennoyer,  representing  the  State  Department. 

The  Pan  American  Society  of  the  United  States  gave  a  notable 
luncheon  on  Monday,  March  1,  at  the  India  House  in  honor  of  the 
special  envoy  and  his  staff,  which  was  presided  over  by  Hon,  John 
Bassett  Moore,  vice  president  of  the  society  and  former  counselor 
of  the  Department  of  State,  and  was  characterized  by  an  attendance 
of  representative  men  of  New  York.  This  luncheon  took  place  as 
the  Bulletin  went  to  press  and  before  tlie  full  program  an<l  itinerary 
of  the  party  have  been  worked  out  for  the  rest  of  their  stay  in  the 
United  States,  During  the  week,  however.  Dr.  Blanco  intends  to 
call  upon  Mr,  Carnegie  and  Mr,  Edison,  both  of  whom  he  has  expressed 
a  desire  to  meet. 

In  designating  Dr.  Blanco  on  special  mission  to  the  United  States, 
the  Government  of  Uniguay  haw  paid  a  delicate  compliment  to  this 
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country,  for  the  special  envoy  Í3  one  of  Uruguay's  moat  representative 
men  of  affairs.  Animated  by  high  ¡deals,  energetic,  progressive,  he 
enjoys  a  long  record  of  successful  public  service.  Among  the  impor- 
tant positions  which  he  has  creditably  held  may  be  mentioned  the 
following:  Secretary  of  the  administrative  technical  office  of  the  port 
of  Montevideo  in  1904;  honorary  secretary  of  the  legation  of  Uru- 
guay in  London  in  1905;  deputy  to  Congress  from  the  Department 
of  Rocha  in  1907;  member  of  the  revising  commission  of  the  code 
of 'navigation  in  1908;  member  of  the  organizing  committee  of  the 
the  service  of  the  port  of  Montevideo  in  1909;  member  of  the  adminis- 
trative board  of  the  port  of  Montevideo  in  1910;  deputy  to  Congress 
from  the  Department  of  Midas  in  1911;  director  of  the  traffic  and 
conservation  bureau  of  the  port  of  Montevideo  in  1912;  now  minister 
of  public  works.  Dr.  Blanco  is  also  associate  professor  of  interna- 
tional law  and  literature  in  the  University  of  Montevideo.  He  has 
published  a  number  of  works  including  "Narraciones"  (Narrations). 
"Sistema  de  Explotación  de  Puertos"  (System  of  Port  Development) 
"Puertos  Francos"  (Free  Ports),  "Monografía  Ilustrada  del  Puerto 
de  Montevideo"  (Illustrated  Monograph  on  the  Port  of  Montevideo) 
and  "Le  Port  de  Montevideo  en  1914"  (The  Port  of  Montevideo  in 
1914). 

Of  pecuUar  interest  in  connection  with  Dr.  Blanco's  mission  is  the 
fact  that  during  the  visit  to  Uruguay  of  Secretary  Root  in  1906,  the 
now  special  envoy  was  appointed  to  serve  as  secretary  to  the  special 
mission  from  the  United  States. 

In  concluding  this  brief  résumé  of  the  first  part  of  the  visit  of  Dr. 
Blanco  to  the  United  States,  the  director  general  and  the  stafE  of  the 
Pan  American  Union  extend  to  him  congratulations  upon  the  splen- 
did impression  which  he  and  his  secretaries  have  made  upon  all  those 
who  have  come  in  contact  with  them.  The  director  general  is  also 
appreciative  of  the  particular  interest  which  the  special  envoy  has 
shown  in  the  work  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 
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J  ST  as  the  hands  of  the  clock  passed  the  hour  of  12  on  the  night 
of  December  31,  1914,  and  the  year  of  1915  was  born,  President 
Wilson  pressed  a  telegraph  key  at  the  White  House  in  Wash- 
ington, which  oflicially  opened  to  the  world  an  exposition 
which  is  unique  and  unprecedented  in  several  of  its  leading  features. 
The  Panama-Califoruia  Exposition  at  San  Diego,  Cal.,  is  unique  in 
ita  advantageous  geographical  location,  in  its  architectural  features, 
in  its  ideal  climatic  conditions,  in  its  unprecedented  ãora),  botanical, 
and  horticultural  exhibits,  in  its  avowed  purpose  an<l  intent,  and 
finally  in  that  it  is  the  first  exposition  on  record  which  will  remain 
open  for  an  entire  year.  There  are  many  other  unique  features 
growing  out  of  these,  but  those  enumerated  may  be  said  to  embody 
the  chief  characteristics  which  differentiate  this  from  all  other  pre- 
vious expositions. 

In  regard  to  its  geographical  location,  San  Diego  is  the  farthest 
south  of  the  Pacific  ports  of  the  United  States,  being  some  600  miles 
closer  to  the  Panama  Canal  than  San  Francisco,  and  boasts  of  an 
unusually  fine  harbor.  Thus  it  is  the  first  great  United  States  port 
to  greet  the  gaze  of  the  traveler  from  the  East,  who  in  the  desire  to 
see  the  glories  of  the  Golden  West  makes  the  journey  by  sea  througli 
the  Panama  Canal,  a  journey  wliich  of  itself  forms  an  attractive  fea- 
ture of  a  trip  to  the  Pacific  coast.  Located  on  its  splendid  bay,  San 
Diego  has  become  one  of  the  most  important  naval  and  military 
posts  of  the  country,  and  as  a  consequence  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the 
United  States  will  play  prominent  parts  in  the  attractive  features 
of  the  exposition.  In  addition  to  the  presence  of  the  great  vessels 
of  war  in  the  harbor,  the  drills  and  parades  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors, 
and  the  music  of  regimental  and  marine  banils  will  effer  daily  fea- 
tures of  the  many  unusual  fonns  of  entertainment.  Adding  to  the 
attractive  power  of  its  own  exposition  the  further  facts  that  the 
great  International  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  at  Wan  Francisco 
will  have  tlu-own  open  its  doors  to  the  world  by  February  20,  1015, 
and  that  every  soul  that  has  ever  felt  the  impulse  to  see  the  grand 
and  picturesque  in  nature  has  turned  with  longing  eyes  to  Califoniia's 
famed  glories,  it  is  only  reasonable  for  San  Diego  to  confidently 
anticipate  a  tremendous  influx  of  visitors  during  the  year. 
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But  natural  advantages  of  location  alone  would  not  suflice  to  draw 
exposition  crowds.  So  San  Diego  undertook  to  evolve  or  create 
something  original  in  the  way  of  a  great  show.  Buildings  to  house 
the  exhibits  being  one  of  the  first  requisites  of  an  exposition  the  idea 
presented  itself  that  these  buildings  should  be  made  attractive  and 
unique.  That  this  idea  has  been  carried  out  everyone  who  visits 
the  "New  Spain  by  the  Silver  Gate"  will  enthusiastically  concede. 
It  ia  distinctly  Moorish-Spanish  in  conception  and  in  execution, 
this  dream  city  of  enchantment,  and  takes  the  visitor  back  to  the 
days  of  the  Alhambra  and  the  romantic  period  of  the  Moorish  occu- 
pancy of  Spwn.  When  the  treasures  of  the  New  World  filled  the 
coffers  of  the  Spanish  colonista  in  the  Americas  they  lavished  their 
gold  on  their  cathedrals,  their  palaces,  and  their  haciendas.  In  their 
construction  the  colonial  architects  determined  not  only  to  rival 
but  even  to  excel  in  lavish  ornamentation  the  architecture  of  the 
mother  country,  and  it  is  this  Colonial-Spanish  style  that  has  been 
followed  in  designing  the  buildings  of  the  exposition.  Of  this  fea- 
ure  Walter  V.  Woehlke  writes  in  Sunset  for  December,  1914: 

The  mansions,  the  paJacee,  the  cathedrals,  and  public  buildings  nf  Cartagena.  oF 
Monterey,  oí  Mexico  City,  a!  New  Spain's  most  resplendent  capitals,  were  selected  m 
models  and  leproduccd  aloDg  the  brow  of  the  ridge  that  overlooks  the  city,  the  glint- 
ing bay,  the  blue  sea.  Six  California  diatricls,  realizing  the  artistic  value  of  a  fin- 
ished, complete  picture,  allowed  the  exposition  to  design  their  buildings  and  l«  place 
them  so  that  Ibey  formed  integral  parts  of  a  harmonious  ensemble. 

Sao  Diego  has  not  erected  groups  of  unrelated  buildings  scattered  here  and  tliere 
over  the  grounds.  San  Diego  has  built  a  city,  not  an  exposition.  It  has  selected 
the  uchitectural  jewels  created  during  the  most  sumptuous  epoch  on  the  Spanish 
Main,  adapted  them  to  its  purpi>seB,  and  arranged  them  with  infinite  care  along  the 
callea  and  plazas  and  pradoe  t«  create  a  perfect  illusion.  Even  the  hospital  and  the 
quartets  of  the  are  department  were  made  to  serve  as  harmonious  parla  of  the  Spanish 
city. 

As  to  the  climatic  charms  of  southern  California  the  whole  world 
is  informed.  Life,  health,  and  strength  permeate  the  fragrant 
breezes  warmed  by  a  glorious  sunshine,  and  growing  out  of  this 
delightful  circumstance  is  another  of  the  unusual  features  of  the 
exposition.  In  this  seniitropic  land  nature  is  in  her  gayest  mood 
and  vegetation  runs  riot  in  goi^eous  blossoms  and  flowerhig  shrubs 
while  sweetest  perfumes  fill  the  softened  air.  Because  of  tJtis  wonder- 
ful climate  San  Diego  has  been  enabled  to  add  to  its  varied  attrac- 
tions the  most  remarkable  exhibition  of  arboreal  and  floral  wonders 
that  ever  delighted  the  eyes  of  those  who  come  from  chillier  climes. 
To  quote  Mr.  Woehlke: 

In  Sao  Diego  plant  growth  rarely  ceases.  Eucalypta  rise  from  the  seed  to  a  height 
of  50  feet  in  less  than  live  years;  walnut  saplings  add  12  feet  Vo  their  stature  in  s 
seaaon;  out  of  the  castor  be*n  a  shade  tree  will  grow  in  two  years;  nasturtiums  and 
geraniums  become  weeds,  calla  lilies  and  daisies  are  uned  as  heiif^c». 

San  Diego's  is  the  first  oxi>nsitÍon  able  to  give  the  landi^cape  architect  an  unre- 
stricted opportunity  to  produce  results. 
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A  angle  poineettia  flower  ia  worth  a  dollar  in  New  York  on  Christmaa  day  ;  at  San 
Diogo  tboiisande  of  the  crimson  blossama  are  now  standing  out  li vid t y  against  the 
hackground  of  creamy  walls.  Chicago'e  flower  lovers  are  now  putting  ear  muffs  on 
their  potted  azaleas  and  oleanders;  at  San  Diego  man-high  junglea  of  the  glorioiiB 
shrubsfling  their  perfume  joyously  into  the  gentle  wind.  Red  cluatere  of  the  pepper 
bsrriee  are  swaying  in  the  lacy  foliage;  broad  banana  leaves  with  wine-red  midribs, 
the  graceful  fronds  of  the  cocoe  plumosa,  the  broad  fans  of  the  Canary  Island  palm, 
the  drooping  branches  of  the  same  date  palm  over  which  He  rode  into  Jerusalem  arc 
silhouetted  sharply  against  the  smiling  sky,  against  the  softly  resplendent  façades 
of  the  Spanish  palaces. 

And  the  odors!  Ten  thousand  flowering  acacias  are  now  bursting  into  flaming, 
odoriferous  bloom;  by-and-by  the  heavy  perfume  of  the  orange  bloeeomB  will  pen'ade 
the  exotic  city;  from  January  to  January  each  month  will  have  its  attar  of  roses,  its 
own  perfume,  its  special  wealth  of  blosoms.  And  e^'ery  month  the  grass  will  be 
green,  the  air  soft  and  cool;  every  month  thrush,  mocker,  linnet,  finch,  and  oriole 
will  be  singing  in  the  trees,  in  the  foliage  of  a  dozen  hues  whose  colora  fill  the  canyons 
and  arroyos  between  the  palaces.  Never  has  there  been  such  an  exposition,  one 
vast  botanical  garden,  the  finest,  rarest  specimens  of  plant  life  growing  and  thriving 
in  the  open  air. 

While  several  of  the  buildings  are  large,  except  for  the  great  domo 
and  towor  of  the  California  State  Building,  standing  at  the  west 
approach  near  the  end  of  the  great  Puente  Cabrillo,  tew  are  tall. 
Instead  they  spread  luxuriantly  over  broad  spaces  on  the  mesa  which 
looks  down  on  the  sea  and  the  strand  of  Coronado,  or  back  up  the 
fertile  valleys  to  the  Sierras,  with  long,  cool  cloisters  and  arcades 
lining  their  façades.  Instead  of  baking  streets  there  are  prados, 
bordered  with  acacia  and  lawns  and  thick  beds  of  gladiolus  and 
poinsettia  and  low  shrubbery  which  droops  through  the  arclies  of  the 
arcades.  Up  the  walls,  up  to  the  Spanish  domes  and  towers  and  the 
belfries  where  pigeons  nest  and  mission  bells  swing,  clambers  the 
gorgeous  growth  of  roso  and  honeysuckle  and  bougainvillea,  the 
superb  vine  whose  bloom  does  much  to  make  a  fairyland  of  southern 
California. 

A  pórtale  invites  one  past  tlie  cloister,  and  beyond  there  lies  a  quiet 
patio,  green  with  foliage  illuminated  by  the  color  of  an  occasional 
flowering  shrub,  murmuring  with  the  soft  play  of  a  fountain,  A  rug- 
draped  balcony  on  the  wall  of  an  adjoining  palace  .stirs  a  lazy  spirit 
of  romance  and  a  recollection  of  Spanish  tradition,  and  a  complete 
understanding  when  the  shrubbery  stirs  slightly  and  there  appears  a 
slim  caballero  singing  liis  serenade  to  the  girl  behind  the  railing. 
The  guards  and  attendants  in  this  dream  city  arc  conquistadores  and 
caballeros.  The  dancing  girls  who  hold  carnival  in  the  plazas  and 
along  tlie  prado  are  Spanish  dancing  girls. 

The  purpose  and  intent  of  it  all  is  demonstrated  by  the  character 
of  the  exliibits.  In  celebrating  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal 
San  Diego  incidentally  takes  occasion  to  let  the  visiting  Uiousands 
know  something  of  tjie  attractive  features  and  natural  resources  of 
the  section  of  the  Vnited  States  in  which  it  is  located.     It  does  tins 
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in  a  way  which  would  be  impossible  to  a  city  not  blessed  with  a  cli- 
mate which  warranta  an  ali-the-year-round  open  air  exhibition;  for 
the  unhoused  agricultural  and  horticultural  exhibits  are  the  great 
features  of  the  exposition  which  have  the  highest  educational  value 
and  are  of  interest  to  the  man  from  the  city  as  well  as  to  the  farmer 
from  oüier  sections. 

Other  expositions  have  shown  m^rniUcent  sheaves  of  wheat, 
ODormous  stalks  of  golden  corn,  great  piles  of  choice  fruits,  all  care- 
fully protected  in  more  or  less  elaborately  constructed  buildings. 
Agricultural  machinery  and  fanning  tools  of  every  description  have 
often  been  exhibited  in  vast  machinery  halls.  San  Diego  determined 
to  strike  a  new  note,  to  give  a  new  and  more  entertaining  interest 
to  this  important  feature,  and  it  has  done  this  by  giving  the  visitor 
a  concrete  example  and  an  ocular  demonstration  of  just  how  the 
products  of  the  country  are  grown,  how  the  crops  are  gathered,  and 
how  the  very  latest  agricultural  machinery  works  in  the  field. 

At  the  north  end  of  the  exposition  grounds  is  a  great  tract  of  land. 
Tlirough  that  tract  are  moving  the  heaviest  tractors,  giant  cul- 
tivators, and  the  latest  styles  in  reapers,  binders,  and  thrashers. 
The  city  man  who  would  not  look  for  a  minute  at  idle  machinery  in 
a  great  hall,  or  at  a  sheaf  of  wheat  in  another  building,  will  look 
with  interest  at  a  motor-driven  machine  which  sows  the  wlieat  and  at 
another  which  reaps  it  and  gets  it  ready  for  the  mills.  He  sees  a  farm 
in  actual  operation.  Down  the  Alameda  from  that  large-scale  farm 
display  is  the  model  intensive  farm.  In  the  multitude  of  visitors 
to  the  exposition  there  may  be  many  who  can  afford  to  buy  160 
or  320  acre  tracts  of  land,  equip  them  and  cultivate  them,  but  there 
will  be  others  who  for  financial  or  other  reasons  can  do  nothing 
of  the  sort.  But  if  these  men  can  see  a  5-acre  tract  bearing  a  variety 
of  fruits,  and  by  intensive  cultivation  bearing  a  still  greater  variety 
of  vegetables  in  ¡the  soil  beneath  the  fruit  trees,  if  they  can  see 
a  httle  section  given  over  to  vineyards,  another  to  borrios,  another 
to  a  small  poultry  farm,  if  they  can  see  that  this  tract  produces 
four  or  five  times  as  much  as  the  same  area  under  old-style  metliods, 
and  with  less  labor,  surely  they  will  be  taught  something  valuable, 
and  that  whether  they  come  from  the  United  States  or  from  Ai^ciitina. 

In  the  center  of  the  model  intensive  farm  is  a  typical  western 
bungalow,  and  while  tlie  prospective  farmer  is  discovering  tliat 
modern  machinery  is  saving  hin»  the  drudgery  ttiat  his  grandfather 
had  to  bear,  the  prospective  farmer's  wife  is  discovering  that  otlier 
machinery  will  save  her  the  diudgery  that  her  grandmother  bore. 
She  will  see  that  the  modem  bungalow  has  equipment  just  as  com- 
plete as  the  city  apartment.  Both  of  them  will  discover  that  if 
they  could  make  money  on  a  small  tract  of  land,  other  people  could 
do  the  same  with  a  similar  tract  nearby,  and  others  in  the  otlior 
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direction — in  brief,  that  intensive  farming  means  colonizing,  and 
colonies  mean  good  roads  and  good  schools  and  churches  and  the 
other  essentials  of  community  hfe.  In  other  words,  that  the  terrors 
of  farm  Ufe  have  been  conquered  by  modem  science  and  invention. 

Across  the  ravine  from  the  intensive  farm  ia  an  orchard  in  full 
bearing,  and  here  are  shown  the  operation  of  the  latest  type  of 
orchard  machinery.  Close  by  is  another  orchard,  distinctively 
Califomian,  of  citrus  fruit  selected  from  tlie  famous  orcharda  of 
southern  California,  showing  the  orange,  lemon,  grapefruit,  kumquat 
and  other  specimens  growing  in  their  native  habitat. 

Thus  San  Diego  sets  before  the  interested  visitor  the  possibilities 
of  the  great  farming  section  of  soutliern  California.  There  is  room 
for  700,000  farms  in  the  territory  contiguous  to  this  great  port,  end 
it  is  the  purpose  of  the  exposition  to  make  plain  to  every  visitor 
its  advantages,  and  this  more  than  anything  else  perhaps  is  the 
excuse  for  its  existence.  In  doing  this  it  teaches  a  lesson,  the  utili- 
zation of  possibilities,  which  is  applicable  to  many  other  sections 
of  the  world,  and  of  distinct  value  to  all  who  wish  to  learn. 

Among  other  unusual  exhibitions  are  the  villages  of  the  Navajo 
and  other  wandering  tribes  of  Indians,  pueblos  of  tribes  of  village 
Indians  such  as  the  Hopi,  Zuni,  Tao,  and  others.  The  real  Indians 
are  there,  living  their  accustomed  lives,  indulging  in  their  native 
sports,  busied  with  their  native  industries,  and  performing  their 
native  ceremonies,  and  afford  a  valuable  ethnological  lesson. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  unique  features.  The  accompanying 
pictures  tell  more  of  the  story  in  a  more  pleasing  way.  All  in  all, 
it  is  a  remarkable  enterprise  whicli  will  attract  many  thousands 
who  will  profit  by  their  visit  in  many  ways  beside  that  of  being 
amused  and  entertained. 

At  the  formal  opening  of  the  exposition  it  was  estimated  that  50,000 
people  from  many  sections  of  the  country  were  in  San  Diego.  The 
gates  were  opened  at  midnight  upon  the  birth  of  the  New  Year, 
the  vast  throng  crowding  the  grounds  illuminated  by  gorgeous  fire- 
works, while  the  exposition  and  military  bands  added  their  stirring 
music  to  the  general  festivities  of  the  occasion.  At  1 1  o'clock  a.  m., 
January  1,  1915,  the  formal  ceremonies  of  dedication  were  inau- 
gurated. Among  the  distinguished  visitors  w-ho  took  part  to  the 
ceremonies  were  Hon,  William  G.  McAdoo,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States,  as  the  personal  representative  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  Count  del  Valle  de  Salazar,  reprcsontative  of 
the  King  of  Spain;  Director  Genera!  John  Barrett,  of  the  Pan  Ameri- 
can Union;  Gov.  Johnson,  of  California;  Gov.  Spry,  of  Utah;  Lieut. 
Gov.  De  Baca,  of  New  Mexico;  Rear  Admiral  T.  B.  Howard,  com- 
manding the  Pacific  Fleet;  Hon.  Lyman  J.  Gage,  former  Secretary  of 
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the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  who  presidedover  the  ecremo- 
nies;  Mr.  G.  Aubrey  Davidson,  president  of  the  exposition;  Mr.  D,  C. 
Collier,  who  has  been  the  moving  spirit  from  the  first  in  making  the 
exposition  a  success;  representatives  of  various  foreign  governments, 
and  many  special  delegations  from  counties  and  cities  of  the  West. 

In  the  course  of  his  address,  Director  General  Barrett  made  refer- 
ence to  tlie  significance  of  the  exposition  in  the  following  terms: 

This  e\p39Ítion  ta  a  splendid  ar^tnent  for,  and  evidence  of,  peace  and  ^ood  irill 
among  the  peoplea  and  nations  oí  the  two  .\mericas,  contraati^-  clearly  with  the  war 
and  hatred  of  the  peoples  and  nations  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  .\frica.  At  this-\er\'howr, 
when  the  statesmen,  the  peuerats,  the  peoples,  and  the  soldiers  of  the  Old  World  are 
tearing  down  and  destroying  in  utter  ruin  the  oneient  palaces  and  noblejnonumentB 
of  Europe,  a  great,  noble-hearted  and  peace-lovini:  President  in  far-off  Washington 
strikes  the  spark  that  sets  in  motion  this  climax  of  peace- inspired  achievement;  his 
distinguished  and  able  Secretary  of  the  Treaanr>'  travels  across  the  continent  at  a  moet 
busy  time  to  give  you  tidings  of  a  new  era  of  peace  and  prosperity;  the_representatii-e 
of  hie  <'atholic  Majesty,  the  King  of  Spain,  conveys  to  you  a  message  from  the  leader 
of  a  great  and  peaceful  sister  nation  on  the  very  borders  of  the  theater  of  war:  governors 
of  California  and  sister  I^tates  join  with  them  in  the  acclaim  of  your  accomplished 
work  and  praise  of  these  true  palaces  of  peace;  and  an  international  officer — an  officer 
of  21  jieaceful  American  nations  humbly  journeys  from  his  own  temple  of  Pan  Ameri- 
can peace  in  \VashingU>n  to  extend  to  you  the  best  wishes  and  ho])es  of  all  America 
thai  sooTxer  ehatl  Ihrie  beautiful  mounlaing  «hick  form  the  gloriovs  bactgrmiTid  of  your 
city  nnd  txponliim  criimbU  to  diiit  than  Ihiit  the  United  Stales  shall  be  draivn  into  ungrate- 
ful and  tinrii-iliud  iiar  with  her  iitler  nations  of  America  and  the  uortd! 

This  exposition,  ¡n  its  auspicious  opening,  is  gloriously  fortunate  in  being  contempo- 
raneous with  the  inauguration  of  a  new  and  most  remarkable  era  in  the  hislorj-  and 
relationship  of  the  American  republics.  I  indulge  in  no  exaggeration  when  1  slate 
that  the  years  1914  and  11)15  are  to  be  forever  known  as  those  years  in  which  was 
started  and  consummated  a  new  and  lasting  friendship  among  the  ^1  independent 
.\lnerican  nations  and  the  one  hundred  and  ei^ty  millions  of  human  beings  who 
po]iulatc  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Fraclical  Pan  Americanism  is  becoming  the 
silvan  of  the  hour.  Pan  American  solidarity  is  the  aim  of  nations  and  statesmen 
alike.  E-'romlhe  I'nited  SlalesandMcNicoon  the  north  to  Argentina  and  Chile  on  the 
south.  Pan  American  interdependence  is  being  demonstrated  beyond  quibble  or 
(|uestiun  by  the  effects  of  the  sad  condict  across  the  seas.  Pan  American  mediation 
board  '¡pon  Pan  American  neutrality  may  yet  be  the  nlinost  inspired  talisman  that  vill 
end  the  titanic  struggle  of  Europe.  Asia,  and  Africa. 

ThiK  exposition  to-day  sees  the  Republics  of  (.'entrai  and  South  ,\merica,  as  well  as 
the  (.'nited  States,  initiating  new  and  tar-reaching  efforta  for  Fan  American  commerce 
and  comity.  Thry  arc  mating  the  Monroe  doctrine  a  miidtmiztd  Pan  American  dor- 
trine,  beliniging  in  itx  spirit,  in  its  pur/xise,  and  in  its  protection  of  soicreignty  as  much 
to  the  U7,itrd  Utalis  of  Brazil  as  'o  the  I'uitrd  Slntrs  of  Amirlra.  Pan  American  com- 
nierce  is  being  built  up  through  Pan  American  conlidence.  We  of  the  north,  that  we 
may  know  better  our  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  southern  continent,  will  strive  hence- 
forth tobríng  to  the  I'nitcil  States  not  only  the  trade  hut  the  travel  of  our  sister  Ameri- 
can  nations,  and  lo  these  visilore  to  San  Di*'fio.  to  San  Erancisco,  and  to  the  two  great 
I  alifomia  expositions,  wc  shall  extend  a  sympathetic  and  cordial  welcoine  of  brother- 
hooil  and  kinship  which  shall  cause  them,  when  Ihey  have  returned  to  Iheir  homes, 
always  to  join  with  us  in  chanting  the  sentiments  of  "'  Peace  on  earth,  good  will  to 
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rtraved  all  the  way  from  New  York  or  Washington  to  the 
capital  of  Cuba  by  rail  without  changing  cars  would  have 
appeared  some  years  ago  a  proposition  about  on  a  par 
with  traveling  in  like  manner  from  New  York  to  London — 
as  something  out  of  the  range  of  possible  accomplishment  and  only 
to  be  considered  as  in  the  realm  of  fancy  along  with  the  proposed 
aerial  route  to  the  moon.  Nevertheless,  the  proposition  to  connect 
the  mainland  of  the  United  States  with  Cuba  by  rail  has  been  accom- 
plished as  to  more  than  one-half  of  the  distaacc,  and  the  remaining 
gap  is  now  bridged  by  what  may  he  considered  as  a  fair  substitute 
for  rails. 

The  Florida  East  Coast  Railway  lias  e.xtendcd  itself  out  from  the 
tip  of  Florida  into  the  ocean  in  the  direction  of  Cuba  for  114  miles. 
This  left  a  gap  of  93  miles  remaining  to  be  bridged.  The  bridging 
of  this  gap  has  been  recently  accomplbhed,  not,  of  course,  by  extend- 
ing the  railway  farther,  because  this  was  impossible,  but  tlirough  the 
service  of  large  ocean-going  car-ferry  steamers.  The  first  of  these 
steamers,  named  the  Henry  M.  Flagler,  is  now  running  between  Key 
West,  the  ocean  terminus  of  the  railway,  and  Habana.  It  is  360 
feet  long  and  has  a  breadth  of  57  feet.  It  has  4  standard-gauge 
tracks  and  a  capacity  for  30  refrigerator  or  passenger  cars.  The 
speed  of  the  Flagler  is  computed  at  13  knots  an  hour.  This  would 
give  a  running  time  between  Key  West  and  Habana  of  something 
over  6  hours.  This  speed  has  not  yet  been  maintained  in  actual 
service,  but  no  doubt  soon  will  be. 

Perhaps  never  in  the  history  of  railway  building  anj-where  m 
the  world  has  a  single  man  so  boldly  pitted  his  judgment  against 
the  judgment  of  every  expert — engineering,  financial,  and  economic — 
as  did  Henry  M.  Flagler  when  he  undertook  to  extend  the  Florida 
East  Coast  Railway  from  Miami  to  Key  West.  "Flagler's  folly," 
they  called  it,  and  Flagler  himself,  not  a  trained  railway  man,  was 
characterized  as  more  or  less  a  crazy  man  intent  upon  wasting  the 
milhons  which  he  had  made  in  oil — a  business  which  he  did  under- 
stand— in  railway  building,  a  business  which  he  did  not  understand. 
But  Henry  M.  Flagler  was  broader  than  oil,  even  broader  than  the 
railway  builders  of  his  day.  He  decided  that  the  railway  should  be 
built  from  the  mainland  down  the  chain  of  keys  running  out  into 
the  ocean  over  a  hundred  miles;.  True,  these  keys  were  many  miles 
1S2 
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apart  and  the  broad  ocean  lay  between  them.  Neverthelees,  there 
was  an  underlying  ridge,  and  the  waters,  though  broad,  were  shallow. 
The  fírst  engineers  consulted  said  the  thing  could  not  be  done,  but 
Flagler  said  it  could  be,  and  he  continued  to  insist  that  it  could  be 
until  he  found  the  men  who  could  do  it. 

Even  after  the  road  across  the  keys  was  made,  the  economic 
experts  still  kept  the  field.  "What  is  the  use?"  they  asked.  "You 
have  demonstrated  that  you  can  run  a  railway  a  hundred  miles  or 
more  out  into  the  middle  of  tlie  ocean,  but  even  so  it  ends  nowhere 
or  only  at  Key  West,  and  Key  West  itself  is  hardly  worth  the 
trouble."  But  Flagler  looked  beyond;  there  was  Cuba,  and  Cuba 
was  worth  the  while — worth  it  many  times  over.  A  fast  freight 
service  impossible  to  be  maintained  over  an  all-ocean  route,  but 
easy  to  maintain  over  an  all-rail  route  with  only  93  miles  sea  gap, 
presented  to  Flagler  possíbíÜties  of  enormous  development  in  the 
commercial  intercourse  between  Cuba  and  the  United  States.  The 
trade  in  perishable  fruits  atone,  which  he  knew  that  such  a  route 
would  develop,  and  even  create,  between  the  Pearl  of  the  Antilles 
and  the  markets  of  the  eastern  cities  of  the  United  States,  would  of 
itself  be  sufficient  to  maintain  as  a  paying  proposition  what  the  less 
broad-minded  and  short-visioned  experts  were  pleased  to  call  his 
"folly." 

So  he  built  the  Florida  East  Coast  Railway,  which  extends  from 
Jacksonville  to  Key  West,  a  distance  of  523  miles.  Its  logical 
southern  terminus,  though  it  be  logic  not  measured  by  the  Flayer 
standards,  was  Miami.  Beyond  Miami  and  southward  the  road 
might  be  extended  halfway  to  where  the  mainland  terminates. 
Thus  far  was  more  or  less  sohd  ground,  but  from  the  halfway  point. 
Homestead,  and  on  were  the  evei^lades — that  blending  of  the  sea 
and  the  land  which  one  hesitates  to  call  either  the  one  or  the  other. 
There  were  twenty-odd  miles  of  the  ^everglades,  almost  as  difficult 
to  traverse  by  railway  as  were  the  114  miles  beyond,  from  where  ter- 
minated the  mainland,  if  land  it  may  be  here  called,  on  to  Key  West. 
Over  these  twenty-odd  miles  of  eveiglades  embankments  were  built 
with  side  canals  to  take  care  of  the  water.  Beyond,  out  into  the 
ocean,  by  causeways,  arches,  or  bridges,  as  were  best  suited,  taking 
advantage  of  every  shallow  spot  with  sohd  bottom,  the  road  went 
on  to  Key  West,  where,  on  January  22,  1911,  the  first  train  arrived. 
The  inaugural  exercises  on  this  occasion  were  participated  in  by 
officials  of  the  United  States  and  of  Cuba  and  ships  of  the  navies 
of  both  Governments  also  participated.  Mr.  Flagler  himself  took 
part  in  the  ceremonies.  He  is  now  dead,  and  the  effective  closing 
in  January,  1915,  of  the  last  link  by  the  putting  into  service  of  the 
world's  largest  car-ferry  steamer  connecting  his  railway  with  Habana 
was  not  witnessed  by  him. 
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So  to-day  Flagler's  vision  is  a  reality.  Tropical  fruits  from  Cuba 
are  landed  on  refrigerator  cars  at  the  plantations  where  grown  and 
without  unloading  are  brought  by  rail  to  Habana.  There  the  cars 
run  onto  the  ocean  ferry  steamer  to  again  take  the  rails  at  Key 
West  and  from  tliere  be  transported  to  all  our  eastern  cities.  Later, 
no  doubt,  other  freight  will  follow  this  route  and  passenger  traffic 
will  develop. 

For  the  tourist  Habana,  itself  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  all  the 
La  tin- American  capitals,  is  a  fine  starting  point  for  other  parts  of 
the  West  Indies,  With  two  days'  travel  from  Washington  one  is 
in  Habana,  From  Habana  railways  extend  east  and  west  through- 
out all  the  island.  Kingston,  the  capital  of  Jamaica,  is  only  a  short 
distance  away.  The  Dominican  Republic,  Haiti,  Porto  Rico,  and 
the  other  islands  are  all  in  direct  connection,  and  the  north  coast  of 
South  America  is  just  across  the  broad  Caribbean.  Panama,  Cen- 
tral America,  and  southern  Mexico  are  near  by.  Habana  is  the 
logical  starting  point  for  a  touring  voyage  through  the  islands  and 
the  Spanish  Main. 


LATIN  AMERICAN  CUSTOMS 
TARIFFS 


THE  effect  of  Latin-American  tariffs  on  exports  from  foreign 
coimtries  is  necessarily  great,  yet  tliis  effect  is  frequently 
and  even  generally  misunderstood  by  the  American  busi- 
ni<ss  man  in  his  preliminary  inquiries  about  Latin  America 
as  a  field  for  United  States  exports.  Such  a  one  is  almost  sure  to 
misstate  the  problem.  Accustomed  as  he  is  to  look  at  customs 
tariffs  from  the  standpoint  of  protection,  and  knowing  tJie  intimate 
relation  which  exists  between  tariff  protection  and  the  entry  of  the 
forc^n  manufacturer  into  Unit^-d  States  markets  in  the  face  oí 
this  protection,  he  more  or  less  naturally  jumps  to  the  conclusion 
that  his  goods  bear  the  same  relation  to  Latin-American  tariffs 
as  English  or  French  goods  bear  to  that  of  this  country.  Conse- 
quently, the  first  inquiry  he  makes  is,  What  is  the  amount  of  tlie 
dutyî  belie%'ing  that  from  this  answer  he  will  be  able  to  form  an 
opinion  as  to  whether  he  can  enter  the  market  or  not. 

An  experience  «f  more  than  20  years'  study  of  Latin-Aniorican 
tariffs,  and  in  replying  to  thousands  of  inquiries  from  prospective 
exporters  to  Latin  America  makes  it  plain  to  the  writer  that  this 
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line  of  thought  is  at  the  root  of  more  than  90  per  cent  of  such  tariff 
inquines.  The  actual  exporter,  of  course,  when  he  has  learned  the 
business,  ceases  to  make  this  mistake. 

It  may  be  taken  as  axiomatic  that  there  can  be  no  protective 
tariff  when  there  is  no  home  industry  to  protect,  so  no  matter  how 
high  a  rate  may  be,  even  though  prohibitive,  it  never  becomes  pro- 
tective. It  may  be  restrictive — all  tariffs  are  restrictive  to  some 
degree — yet  it  need  not  limit  to  any  great  extent  the  import  of  goods. 

The  vital  tariff  question  which  first  meets  the  prospective  exporter 
to  Latin  America  is  not  the  exact  rate  of  the  tariff,  nor  the  relation 
of  this  rate  to  the  value  of  the  goods,  hut  whether,  notwithstanding 
the  rate,  there  is  a  demand  in  the  country  for  the  goods;  in  other 
words,  whether  the  consumer  is  able  and  wiUing  to  pay  the  price, 
duty  added.  The  fact  that  an  article  sold  at  SI  here  must  pay  a  duty 
of  50  per  cent  in  some  Latin-American  country  is  not  vitally  import 
tant  to  tlie  exporter,  provided  that  country  is  prepared  to  pay  the 
additional  rate  and  does  pay  it.  It  would,  of  course,  be  quite  different 
if  there  were  an  identical  domestic  industry  which  received  the  advan- 
tage of  the  additional  50  per  cent,  and  it  was  against  this  industry 
that  the  foreign  exporter  must  compete.  He  might  in  this  case  find 
himself  unable  to  enter  the  market  at  all.  But  where  there  is  no 
domestic  industry  the  rate  is  not  of  prime  importance,  provided  the 
fact  be  that  the  goods  are  wanted  and  the  country  is  able  to  pay  for 
them,  and  provided,  further,  that  exporters  from  all  countries  stand 
on  the  same  plane. 

The  great  bulk  of  Latin-American  imports,  amounting  to  at  least 
95  per  cent  thereof,  are  of  goods  not  manufactured  or  produced  in 
the  countries,  or,  if  produced  at  all,  not  in  the  grades  and  qualities 
demanded.  It  therefore  follows  that  all  Iiatin-American  tariffs  oper- 
ate, for  the  great  bulk  of  imports,  as  revenue  and  not  as  protective 
tariffs.  This  b  well  understood  by  the  Latin-American  legislator, 
but  is  little  understood  by  the  prospective  American  exporter.  The 
tendency  in  all  of  the  countries  is  toward  tariff  rates  adjusted  to 
produce  tile  greatest  amount  of  revenue.  This  idea,  of  course,  is 
modified  by  economic  exigencies  and  even,  in  some  cases,  by  a  dis- 
position to  favor  by  protection  the  initiation  of  domestic  industries. 
Nevertlieless,  generally  speaking,  the  revenue  idea  is  the  controlling 
force  in  all  tariff  legislation  in  Latin-American  countries. 

Not  only  does  the  Latin- American  tariff  present  a  different  eco- 
nomic front  to  tlie  United  States  exporter  from  what  he  is  accustomed 
to  see  presented  by  his  own  tariff,  but  the  tariff  ifaelf  is  constructed 
on  different  lines.  The  tariff  schedules  of  the  United  States  are 
almost  exclusively  od  valorem  in  their  bases;  that  is,  ^oods  imported 
into  the  United  States  pay  such  a  per  cent  of  their  value  as  import 
duties.     Latin-American  tariffs,  on  the  contrary,  are,  in  theory  or  in 
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practice,  specific  tarUTs;  tliat  is,  goods  pay  a  certain  definite  rate  by 
number,  weifrht,  or  volume.  A  few  articles  in  Latin-American 
countries  may  pay  ad  valorem  duties,  but  these  are  very  few.  To 
one  accustomed  to  deal  only  with  an  ad  valorem  tariff  a  specific  tariff 
appears  at  first  crude  and  inequitable,  and  it  has,  in  fact,  certain 
inherent  deficiencies  which  are  not  the  same  deficiencies  of  an  ad 
valorem  tariff.  Nevertheless,  the  tendency  in  all  the  world  outside 
the  United  States  is  toward  specific  rates  as  beinfr  more  certain  and 
more  easily  and  equitably  administered.  The  operation  of  specific 
duties  in  all  cases  tends  to  what  at  first  sight  appears  to  be  an  inequi- 
table distribution  of  the  tariff  burden  as  between  different  grades  and 
quahties  of  the  same  merchandise;  i.  e-,  that  the  cheaper  grades  some- 
times pay  the  same  rate  as  the  higher  grades. 

Let  us  take  a  concrete  example:  Take  two  pianos,  one  worth  SlOO 
and  the  other  $500.  If  these  be  imported  into  the  United  States, 
they  pay  a  duty  at  tlie  rate  of  35  per  cent  ad  valorem;  that  is,  the 
$100  piano  pays  $35  duty  and  $500  piano  pays  $175  duty.  If,  how- 
ever, these  pianos  be  exported  to  ^Irpentina,  they  pay  the  identical 
rate  of  duty  provided  they  be  of  tlie  same  form.  If  they  aro  both 
grand  pianos  they  pay  a  duty  of  approximately  $125;  if  tliey  be  baby 
grands,  $75;  if  uprights,  $37.50.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  effect  of 
the  duty  in  Argentina  is  to  favor  the  high-priced  piano  at  the  expense 
of  the  low-priced  one. 

So  in  textilea.  The  effect  of  the  duties  in  Latin-American  coimtries 
is  often  to  favor  one  kind  or  quality  of  textile  as  against  a  certain 
other  kind  or  quality. 

The  failure  to  understan<l  these  facts  is  responsible  for  many  of  the 
failures  of  jVmerican  exporters  in  their  attempts  to  introduce  their 
goods  mto  Latin  America.  Complaints  are  sometimes  made  that  the 
English  or  German  manufacturer  has  an  advantage  in  that  his  goods 
pay  a  lower  rate.  The  truth  is  that  the  English  or  German  manu- 
factures to  meet  tlie  tariff  and  the  ^Vmerican  does  not,  By  a  slight 
change  in  the  warp  or  woof  of  his  textile  he  changes  not  its  value  nor 
ita  durability  or  appearance,  but  he  radically  changes  the  tariff 
schedule  into  which  it  falls.  Tlie  ^\jnerican  manufacturer,  not  ap- 
preciating what  lias  been  done,  believes  that  he  is  being  mifairly 
discriminated  ngahist. 

So  in  metal  goods.  Tlie  presence  of  small  omamentntiun  m  brass 
will  often  chancre  tlie  scJiedule  from  iron  or  steel  to  brass.  I^eaving 
off  tlie  omiLineiitation  brings  it  in  at  the  lower  rate.  This  tlie  for- 
eigner understands;  tliis  tlie  jVmerican  scarcely  ever  understands. 

Then,  again,  the  niisnaniing  of  articles  frequently  tlirows  them  into 
a  higher  class  where  Üie  duties  are  higher,  as,  for  instance,  calling 
leather  substitutes  leather  wiU  often  make  tlicm  dutiable  us  leather. 
It  being  remembered  that  countries  administering  specific  tarifls  do 
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not  need  nor  do  they  employ  the  some  staflE  of  technical  experts  as 
are  employed  in  the  United  States  customs  service;  the  passion  of 
Unitod  States  manufacturers  for  creatinp  new  trade  names  sometimes 
produces  costly  results  when  Latin-^Vmerican  tariff  schedules  come 
to  be  applied.  The  ordinary  thing  with  the  new-fangled  name  may 
be  appraised  not  at  what  it  really  is,  but  as  something  new  and  differ- 
ent and  at  a  higher  tariff  rate.  Thia  miglit  not  be  very  serious  were 
it  not  that  the  Englishman  or  other  European  who  has  no  such  fancy 
in  trade  names,  but  who  manufactures  the  competing  article  under 
its  known  name,  pays  the  lesser  tariff  rate  and  consequently  often 
captures  the  trade.  An  American  manufacturer  of  glaze  paint  or 
enamel  with  a  fancy  name  anti  called  a  varnish  will  pay  a  varnish 
rate,  while  the  British  manufacturer  of  the  competing  article  pays 
the  paint  rate. 

It  being  taken  for  granted  that  the  prospective  United  States 
exporter  has  made  the  preliminary  investigation  whether  or  not  he 
can  competo  in  price  and  quality  with  the  European  manufacturer  in 
the  same  market  and  under  equal  conditions,  ti'.riff  or  no  tariff,  and 
having  decided  that  he  can— for  if  he  can  not  he  had  better  drop  the 
whole  matter  of  export  and  confine  hijnself  to  the  domestic  market — 
his  next  inquiry  should  he  whether  the  country  to  which  he  proposes 
to  export  is  able  to  buy  and  <]oes  or  might  buy  his  ¡jarticular  kind  of 
goods.  Ordinarily,  this  last  is  not  difficult  to  determine.  He  then 
comes  to  the  real  tariff  questions:  Arc  my  goods  so  nameti  as  not 
to  be  handicapped  by  the  tariff?  On  account  of  some  slight  orna- 
mentation, figure,  or  other  thing  bi  itself  not  material,  are  my  goods 
appraised  higher  thtm  the  competing  goods  of  my  neighbor?  What 
can  I  do  to  mei't  the  exact  tariff  conditions  of  my  goods  in  relation  to 
those  in  competition  therewith  ? 

The  tariff  situation  is  therefore  one  to  be  intelligently  handled  by 
tliose  having  exact  knowledge.  In  fact,  it  takes  expert  knowledge  m 
two  lines  acting  together.  Each  is  useless,  and  most  often  worse  than 
useless,  actmg  mdependently.  It  requires  the  technical  tariff  expert 
and  it  requires  also  the  technical  manufacturing  expert. 
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THE  Republic  of  Colombia,  situated  in  the  Torrid  Zone,  a 
large  extent  of  it  bathed  by  the  two  oceans,  crossed  by  great 
valleys  and  mountains,  its  extensive  eastern  plains  irrigated 
by  the  numerous  tributaries  of  the  Orinoco  and  Amazon 
Rivers,  possesses  an  unusual  variety  of  climates.  The  temperature, 
which  on  the  coasts  and  in  the  hot  lowlands  reaches  a  height  of  40°  C. 
(104"  F.),  drops  to  zero  in  the  high  altitudes,  the  regions  of  perpetual 
snow,  4,500  melera  (14,760  feet)  above  the  sea. 

Topographically  Colombia  may  be  divided  into  three  zones — hot, 
temperate,  and  cold. 

The  hot  zone,  extending  over  an  area  of  1,100,000  square  kilo- 
meters (683,500  square  miles),  containing  territory  varying  from  sea 
level  to  altitudes  of  1,000  meters  (3,280  feet),  has  an  average  temper- 
ature of  23°  to  30°  C.  (73°  to  86°  F.).  This  zone  comprises  the 
coastal  regions,  the  hot  valleys  of  the  great  rivers,  and  the  plains  of 
the  eastern  section. 
Its  general  division  is  as  follows; 

The  Magdalena  Valley,  which  represents  the  greatest  section  in 
the  central  part  of  the  country  and  joins  on  the  north  with  the 
Cauca  Valley  in  the  Department  of  Bolivar;  the  valley  of  the  Cauca 
River  on  the  west  and  running  parallel  to  the  former;  the  valleys  of 
the  Mira,  Fatia,  and  other  rivers  which  wash  the  Pacific  coasts  as  far 
as  Buenaventura;  the  valleys  of  the  San  Juan  and  Atrato  Rivers,  the 
coast  line  to  Panama,  and  the  shores  which  border  the  Gulf  of  Uraba; 
the  fertile  region  of  the  Sinu  River  with  the  whole  Atlantic  shore  as 
far  as  the  Bay  of  Cartagena;  the  valley  of  Riohacha,  which  includes 
the  northern  and  southern  watersheds  of  the  Sierra  de  Santa  Marta 
and  the  Sierra  de  la  Goajira;  and  the  northwest  section,  which 
embraces  tlie  lands  on  tlie  Colombian  side  of  Cucuta,  Ocana,  and  the 
valleys  of  the  Catatumbo  and  Zulia  Rivers.  The  immense  eastern 
region,  almost  deserted,  is  hemmed  in  between  the  eastern  range  of 
the  Andes  and  the  Arauca,  Orinoco,  Negro,  Amazon,  and  Napo 
Rivers.  This  vast  region,  moreover,  is  divided  into  two  great  parts 
by  the  Guaviarc  River,  the  northern  half  in  an  eastern  and  north- 
eastern direction  sending  ils  waters  into  the  Orinoco;  the  southern 
half,  inclined  to  the  southwest,  causing  its  waters  generally  t«  flow 
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into  the  Amazon.  Both  these  regions  are  extremely  fertile,  are 
traversed  by  great  rivers,  and  contain  enormous  natural  riches 
which  presage  a  magnificent  future. 

The  most  extensive  llanos  of  Colombia  are  located  in  the  first  of 
these  two  regions  and  comprehend  the  plains  of  Meta,  San  Martin, 
and  Casanare,  while  the  second  region,  or  southern  half,  irontains  the 
great  forests  of  Caqueta.  Other  plains  of  smaller  size  aro  found  in 
Goajira,  Valledupar,  in  (he  regions  washed  by  the  Cesar,  Ranchería, 
and  Zulia  Rivers,  and  in  the  valleys  of  the  Magdalena,  Cauca,  Atrato, 
Sinu,  and  San  Joi^c  Rivers.  In  the  Department  of  Bolivar  are  found 
the  heautifid  and  fertile  llanos  of  Corozal  and  Ayapei. 

The  temperate  zone  of  Colombia  covers  an  area  of  175,000  square 
kilometers  (108,739  square  miles),  comprising  the  higher  plains  and 
watersheds  of  the  mountain  chains,  1,000  to  2,000  meters  high  (3,280 
to  6,560  feet),  with  an  average  temperature  of  15°  to  22°  C.  (59°-71  ° 
F.).  In  this  zone  are  situated  the  high  valleys  of  the  Patia  River  in 
the  Department  of  Nariõo,  the  loftj'  section  of  the  Cauca  Valley  and 
the  watersheds  of  its  slopes,  in  the  Departments  of  Valle,  Caldas,  and 
Antioquia;  the  Valleys  of  Ibagué  and  Líbano  in  the  Department  of 
Tolima;  the  elevated  watersheds  of  the  Magdalena  River  in  the  De- 
partments of  Huila,  Tolima,  and  Cundinamarca;  the  watersheds  of 
the  central  cordillera  as  far  as  the  Atrato,  in  the  Department  of  Antio- 
quia; the  watersheds  of  the  eastern  cordUlera  ¡n  the  Departments  of 
Cundinamarca  and  Boyaeá;  a  great  part  of  the  Department  of  San- 
tander and  the  watersheds  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  of  Santa  Marta. 

This  zone  extends  over  an  area  of  approximately  137,500  square 
kilometers  (85,437  square  miles),  of  which  32,700  square  kilometers 
(20,318  square  miles)  are  plains  and  savannas.  It  embraces  the  most 
elevated  parts  of  the  mountain  range,  commencing  at  a  lieight  of  2,600 
meters  (8,530  feet)  andwitlian  average  temperature  of  15°C.  (59°  F.). 
In  this  zone  are  the  fertUe  savannas  of  Pasto  and  Tuqucrres  in  the 
Department  of  Nariûo;  the  savannas  of  Popaj-án  hi  the  Department 
of  Cauca;  the  savannas  of  Bogotá,  Ubate,  Simijaca,  and  Juan  Diaz  in 
the  Department  of  Cundinamarca;  the  savannas  of  Santa  Rosa  in  the 
Department  of  Antioquia;  of  Herhes  in  the  Department  of  Caldas:  of 
Tunja,  Chiquinquirá,  Sogamoso,  and  Cocuy  in  the  Department  of 
Boyacá;  of  Dolores  in  the  Department  of  Tolima:  of  Pamplona  in  the 
Department  of  Norte  de  Santander:  and  of  Heridas  and  Mi-sarica  in 
the  Department  of  Santander, 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  article,  dealing  chiefly  with  the  cattle 
industry,  is  to  direct  the  attention  of  (lie  business  men  in  the  I'nited 
States  to  the  great  opportunities  which  Colombia  offers  for  the  ilevel- 
opment  of  this  important  industry,  and  to  the  facilities  which  the 
country  affords  for  raising  various  breeds  of  cattle,  whieh  wlien  crossed 
with  the  native  stock  will  give  surprising  results.  The  vast  savannas 
and  llanos  which  are  found  in  nearly  every  part  of  tlie  country,  the 
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lowpriceof  land,  the  diversity  of  climate,  the  exceptiooaUy  favorable 
position  of  the  country  relative  to  the  Panama  Canal,  its  proximity 
to  the  principal  shipping  ports  of  the  United  States,  all  these  and 
innumerable  other  advantages  combine  to  assure  complete  success  to 
business  men  willing  to  invest  capital  in  this  particular  line  of  enter- 
prise. The  distance  from  the  ports  of  Barranquilla  and  Cartagena, 
situated  on  the  Atlantic  side,  to  New  York,  is  only  1,900  miles,  or  a 
Sve-day  journey  by  steamer;  the  distance  between  Cartagena  and 
New  Orleans  is  about  1,400  miles,  easily  a  four-day  sail.  With  the 
establishment  of  packing  houses  on  the  coast  the  cattle  industry  will 
offer  much  greater  returns  as  it  will  eUminate  the  necessity  of  sub- 
mitting the  cattle  to  quarantine,  in  accordance  with  the  United 
States  law  of  August  30,  1890,  a  procedure  which  has  meant  consid- 
erable loss  in  the  weight  of  the  cattle  besides  other  inconveniences 
incident  thereto.  With  the  establishment  of  these  packing  bouses, 
however,  these  difficulties  will  be  eliminated,  and  the  shipment  of 
meat  to  the  various  ports  of  the  United  States  will  be  greatly  facili- 
tated, as  in  the  case  of  Argentina  and  Uruguay. 

In  order  to  furnish  a  more  exact  statement  of  the  splendid  oppor- 
tunities which  Colombia  offers  in  this  direction,  there  are  reproduced 
below  a  few  excerpts  from  an  article  by  Joseph  Edgar  Chamberlain, 
published  in  The  Evening  Mail,  of  New  York,  May,  1914,  in  which 
the  writer,  after  dbcussing  the  possibilities  of  meat  importations  to 
the  United  States  from  Argentina  and  Chile,  makes  the  following 
striking  observations  relative  to  the  cattle  industry  in  Colombia: 

Nearer,  and  better  for  thia  purpose  than  either  Ai^ntina  or  Chile,  is  Colombia. 
Easily  acceaaible  to  the  United  States,  Colombia  haa  more  cheap  and  unused  grazing 
land  than  any  other  country  in  the  world.  The  vast  valleys  of  the  rivers  Bowing 
into  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  the  Amazon  Basin  ;  the  great  llanos  of  the  northern  coastal 
region — between  the  mountain  ranges  and  the  sea — are  covered  witli  grass.  In  the 
lowlands  the  grase  is  green  and  rich  all  the  year  round,  and  though  the  higher  lands 
are  often  dry  in  January,  February,  and  March,  they  are  not  so  dry  as  our  western 
plains,  where  the  cattle  browse  the  dried  graas.  Vast  stretches  of  this  region,  Consul 
Starrett,  of  Cartagena,  tells  us,  have  not  been  developed  for  any  extent  whatsoever, 
and  only  in  small  spots  is  this  country  used  for  grazing. 

Colombia  alone  could  feed  us  with  beef  for  many  years.  The  rivers  will  bring  down 
the  cattle  to  the  sea — though  railways  would,  of  course,  extend  the  region  of  cheap 
beef  production.  Now  there  is  not  a  packing  or  refrigerating  house  in  all  Colombia. 
There  is  a  great  chance  for  a  sta teaman-economist  in  the  utUizatiou  of  South  America 
for  beef  production  for  the  multiplying  milUona  of  the  United  Stales. 

If,  then,  it  is  possible  for  the  United  States  to  import  to  advantage 
products  from  Argentina  and  Chile,  some  3,500  miles  distant,  it  is  but 
natural  that  it  should  be  the  more  favorable  and  advantageous  for 
her  to  import  such  products  from  countries  which,  like  Colombia, 
are  nearer,  and  where  the  cost  of  production  is  relatively  cheaper. 

Although  Colombia  estimates  its  present  number  of  cattle  at 
7,000,000  head,  it  possesses  suihcient  land  to  raise  and  sustain  an 
amount  ten  times  as  great.    The  native  cattle  trace  back  to  the  orig- 
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inal  breed  of  Andalusia,  Spain,  introduced  into  the  country  by  the  his- 
toric conquistadores,  and  closely  resembles  the  breed  formerly  found 
ill  the  southern  part  of  tlie  Unit«d  States  and  uow  in  Mexico.  About 
25  years  ago  select  Hereford  cattle  were  introduced  for  the  first  time 
with  gratifying  results,  and  these  seem  to  be  a  stock  most  suitably 
adapted  to  the  hot  climate.  Cattle  of  the  same  class  of  American 
breed  imported  from  Texas  within  the  past  few  years  have  given 
equally  satisfactory  results  in  immunity  from  the  cattle  tick.  Especial 
interest  has  been  manifested  within  recent  years  in  the  importation, 
acclimation,  selection,  and  crossbreeding  of  new  stock.  This  proc- 
ess of  improvement  has  produced  splendid  results  and  has  developed 
the  industry  particularly  in  such  centers  as  Cundinamarca  and 
Boyaca,  where  the  crossing  of  European  and  United  States  stock  is 
successfully  accomplished  to  a  surprising  degree. 

Next  to  apiculture,  cattle  raising  is  the  chief  industry  of  the 
country.  So  favorable  are  the  returns  from  this  industry  that  new 
cattle  ranches  are  constantly  being  established,  and  pastures,  natural 
as  well  as  artificial,  are  being  extended  with  marked  rapidity.  Up 
to  quite  recently  Colombia  used  to  export  to  Cuba,  Panama,  and  the 
Antilles  seven  to  eight  thousand  head  of  cattle  annually,  but  these 
exports  have  now  diminished  considerably.  At  the  same  time  the 
imports  of  cattle  from  Venezuela  for  local  use  have  also  almost  en- 
tirely ceased.  So  that  to-day  there  is  an  abundance  of  cattle  on  the 
llanos  along  the  Atlantic  shore. 

Although  the  development  of  this  industry  is  nut  restricted  to  any 
particular  section  of  the  country,  nevertheless  the  principal  cattle 
centers  are  found  in  the  fertile  plains  of  Cundinamarca  and  Boyaca, 
along  the  llanos  of  the  eastern  Venezuelan  boundary,  throughout 
nearly  the  whole  Magdalena  and  Cauca  Valleys,  and  on  the  ext^'Hsive 
plains  of  the  Atlantic  coast  line  in  the  Department  of  Bolivar-  Incom- 
plete statistics  show  that  the  first  named  of  these  regions,  comprising 
an  area  of  10,000  square  kilometers  (3,600  square  miles)  of  table- 
land, contains  about  750,000  head  of  cattle,  a  great  number  of  which 
is  high  grade,  including  Hereford,  Durham,  Suffolk,  Normand,  Red 
Polled,  Devon,  Jersey,  and  Holstein  stock.  The  section  of  the  Uanos 
along  the  eastern  boundary  of  Venezuela  utilized  for  cattle  raising 
is  that  included  in  the  regions  of  Meta,  San  Martin,  and  Casanare. 
extending  over  an  area  of  nearly  143,000  square  kilometers  (52,000 
square  miles).  Here  there  are  estimated  to  be  approximately 
1,500,000  head  of  cattle,  an  estimate  free  from  exaggeration  when  the 
lai^e  number  of  wild  cattle  in  this  region  is  considered.  In  this  sec- 
tion of  the  llanos  cattle  raising  is  in  an  elementary  stage  and  the  only 
attention  that  the  live  stock  receive  is  that  of  salting,  at  most  once  a 
month,  and  a  single  rancher  is  frequently  in  charge  of  hundreds  of 
head.  Xevertheless  this  industry  is  to-day  the  principal  and  only 
one  in  that  part  of  the  country.     However,  with  the  introduction  of 
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modem  practical  and  scientific  methods  and  with  the  improvement 
of  facilities  of  communication,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  will  so 
develop  in  this  t«rritory  as  to  become  one  of  the  most  attractive 
economic  treasures  of  the  Republic, 

According  to  the  opinion  of  experts  who  have  visited  and  studied 
the  possibiUties,  the  territory  of  Meta  alone,  which  possesses  thou- 
sands of  hectares  of  savannas  rich  in  natural  pasture,  and  which 
to-day  could  sustain  5,000,000  head  of  cattle,  might  easily  by  the 
introduction  of  modem  methods  of  pasture  cultivation  and  improve- 
ment bo  made  to  support  six  times  as  many,  or  30,000,000  head. 
These  same  experts  further  assert  tliat  in  proportion  to  its  size  and 
the  quality  of  the  land,  this  territory  can  sustain  50  per  cent  more 
cattle  than  the  llanos  at  a  lower  elevation.  In  Casanare  and  San 
Martin  the  entire  population  is  engaged  in  raising  cattle  and  annually 
export  10,000  to  15,000  head  to  the  other  Departments  of  Colombia, 
where  they  are  fattened  for  domestic  use.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate 
the  exact  number  of  cattle  belonging  to  the  diiferent  cattle  owners, 
much  less  to  attempt  an  estimate  of  the  wild  cattle,  which,  as  pre- 
viously stated,  exist  in  lar^  numbers. 

The  Atlantic  coast  region  in  the  Department  of  Bolivar  includes 
the  savannEis  of  Corozal,  Ayapel,  and  the  valley  of  Sinu,  with  an 
approximate  area  of  30,000  square  kilometers  (18,640  square  miles). 
This  land  is  particularly  well  adapted  to  cattle  raising  and,  according 
to  a  statement  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  Union  (Nov., 
1914),  contains  713,933  head.  This  estimate,  however,  should  be 
raised  to  1,000,000  to  conform  with  more  recent  information  received 
from  people  intimately  acquainted  with  that  section.  Here  is  with- 
out doubt  the  chief  cattle  center  of  Colombia,  and  offers  to-day  the 
greatest  opportunities  on  account  of  its  proximity  to  the  Atlantic 
ports,  especially  of  Cartagena,  which  is  but  300  miles  distant  from 
Panama.  In  this  region  the  native  breed  of  cattle  prevails  and  is  of 
excellent  quality.  It  is  but  fitting  to  mention  that  the  llanos  of 
Bolivar  even  in  the  present  state  of  development  can  sustain  many 
more  thousands  head  of  cattle.  Toward  the  south,  in  the  elevated 
regions  of  the  Magdalena  River,  in  the  Department  of  Tolima,  another 
important  cattle  region  is  found,  with  an  extension  of  900  square 
miles  and  containing  '290,000  head  of  cattle. 

Finallj-,  there  is  the  southwest  region,  accessible  from  the  Pacific 
side,  and  comprising  the  beautiful  and  fertile  Cauca  Valley,  which 
extends  about  120  miles  north  and  south  and  9  miles  east  and  west. 
This  section  maintains  nearly  500,000  head  of  cattle.  The  natural 
pasture  is  of  splendid  quality,  as  are,  of  course,  the  artificial  luxuriant 
pastures  of  para,  guinea,  and  micay  grass.  The  Colombian  geog- 
rapher, Sr.  %'ergara  y  Velasco,  in  liis  Geography  of  Colombia,  speaks 
of  the  Cauca  Valley  in  these  term.-*: 

The  Cauca  Valley,  by  reaeon  of  ilp  topi^raphy  and  ils  combination  ot  pasture  Uid 
table  tande,  ronetitutcs  one  of  the  rirhept  natural  reMiurc(«  of  Colombia.    Ite  scenery 
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ie  delightfully  picturesque.  Hills  and  mountainB,  vtdleye  and  plaine,  cultivated  fielde 
and  uncultivated  lands,  forests  and  prairies,  all  combine  to  make  the  region  beautiful 
and  attractive.    The  soil  is  wonderfully  adapted  for  cattle  raising  and  agriculture. 

In  a  general  way,  the  physical  formation  of  the  valley  is  uniform.  Viewed  north 
and  south,  from  a  height  of  about  30  meteré  {98  feet)  from  any  point,  it  preeents  a  great 
horizontal  plateau  encircled  by  hille.  The  heavy-leaved  trees  rising  in  the  foreground 
in  the  very  midet  of  graee-covered  areas  occupy  lai^e  tracte,  and  yet  it  is  alwaye  pw' 
sible  t«  distinguish  the  great  savannas  from  the  for«ets,  seemingly  close  together,  dis- 
playing the  prettiest  colors  and  beautified  by  graceful  palms.  As  the  obi<erver  on  the 
he^ht  gradually  fixes  hie  gaze  into  the  distance,  the  well-defined  form  of  the  forests 
and  the  detail  of  the  savannas  lose  their  dietinctness,  and  he  becomes  conscious  merely 
of  the  yellow  or  green  in  contrast  to  the  blue  canopy  above.  Here  and  there  on  the 
vast  plain  there  rise  columns  ot  amóte,  from  the  burning  ol  decayed  plants  to  be 
replaced  by  others,  or  from  the  destruction  of  the  big  piles  of  dry  straw  to  allow,  accord- 
ing to  the  mistalten  notion  of  the  people,  the  growth  of  a  newer  and  better  pasture. 
The  whole  of  this  splendid  view  is  engulfed  within  the  boundless  limits  of  the  sky 
above. 

Cattle  grow  and  reproduce  in  this  wonderful  region  with  almost  no  attention,  and 
during  the  hot  hoiueof  theday  they  seek  the  afaady  protection  of  the  trees,  especially 
the  guiisimo,  the  fruits  of  which  afford  refreshing  food  for  them.  Beyond  the  green 
pastures  are  the  cultivated  lands  and  the  farms,  with  the  humble  hut  oí  the  former 
contrasted  by  the  fine  estates  of  the  latter.  Still  farther  off,  among  the  banana  and  the 
yuca,  ia  the  humbler  farmer,  while  from  the  large  plantations  imposing  avenues  of 
fruit  trees  lead  to  the  bouses  of  the  richer  landowners. 

The  original  stock  imported  to  this  section  either  directly  from 
Em-ope  or  the  United  States,  or  through  the  Departments  of  Cundina- 
marca  and  Boyaca,  has  not  given  very  good  results,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Jersey,  Guernsey,  and  such  breeds  as  are  imported  from 
Texas  and  which  become  accUmatized  easily. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  believed  that  the  establishment  of  packing 
houses  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  ports  would  encoiu-age  cattle  raisers 
to  devote  greater  attention  to  the  improvement  of  the  different 
breeds  and  to  take  better  care  of  the  cattle  in  general.  Those  already 
engaged  in  this  industry  would  spare  no  efforts  in  their  support  of  a 
strong  company  which  could  at  the  same  time  attract  both  foreign 
and  domestic  capital.  Up  to  the  present  time  such  capital  has  been 
cautious  in  entering  these  regions  despite  the  confidence  in  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  cattle  industry,  because  of  the  lack  of  adequate  faciUties 
for  exporting  the  produce.  It  is  said  that  the  Swift  Co.,  of  Chicago, 
has  already  made  extended  studies  with  a  view  to  establishing  a 
packing  bouse  with  a  minimum  daily  capacity  of  300  head.  The 
United  Fruit  Co.  has  arranged  for  the  establishment  of  suitable  pasture 
lands  around  the  Gulf  of  Uraha;  an  English  syndicate  has  purchased 
vast  tracts  of  land;  American  companies  have  bought  lands  in  the 
Magdalena  and  Cauca  Valleys,  while  recently  in  Mcdellin  companies 
have  been  organized  to  engage  in  cattle  raising  near  the  River  Man, 
and  thousands  of  acres  of  moimtain  land  have  been  cleared  in  the 
regions  of  Puerto  Berrio  and  Nare  for  this  samo  purpose. 
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THE  Dominican  Republic  mourns  the  loss  of  one  of  its  great 
public  men,  ex-President  General  Ignacio  M.  Gonzalez, 
whose  death  occurred  on  the  9th  of  February,  1915.  Gen. 
Gonzalez  long  served  his  country  loyally.  He  sat  in  the 
Senate,  represented  the  country  abroad  for  a  number  of  years  in  a 
diplomatic  capacity,  and  three  times  served  as  Chief  Executive. 
Throughout  bis  public  career  he  displayed  a  high  sense  of  justice,  an 
uprightness  of  character,  and  a  spirit  of  progress  that  won  for  him 
esteem  and  admiration.  Retiring  from  public  life  at  a  ripe  age, 
Gen.  Gonzalez  continued  his  residence  in  the  capital,  Santo  Domingo, 
and  there  maintained  the  singular  position  he  had  gained  for  him- 
self. As  President  of  the  Republic  in  1874,  he  concluded  treaties  of 
peace,  friendship,  commerce,  navigation,  and  extradition  with 
Spain  and  with  Haiti,  and  during  his  administration  the  country 
enjoyed  a  period  of  political  progress  with  full  guarantees  of  justice 
and  Hberty.  He  encouraged  the  development  of  the  natural  re- 
sources, and  did  much  to  stimulate  agricultural  industry,  especially 
the  cultivation  of  coffee.  In  connection  with  the  latter,  he  secured 
the  passage  of  laws  exempting  from  taxation  coffee  plantations  and 
in  this  way  accomplished  much  toward  building  up  the  coffee  in- 
dustry in  the  Republic.  The  general  was  76  years  old  when  he 
passed  away. 

Vice  Admiral  Onofre  Bbtbedbb,  Chief  of  the  Argentine  naval 
commission  to  the  United  States,  died  January  24,  1915,  after  a 
brief  illness  at  his  residence  in  New  York  City.  His  death  was 
quite  unexpected  and  came  as  a  severe  shock  to  his  numerous  friends 
in  naval,  offícial,  and  social  circles.  Vice  Admiral  Betbeder  was 
bom  in  Ai^entina  in  1862  and  was  educated  abroad.  When  a  young 
man  he  entered  the  Argentine  Navy  as  midshipman,  and  through 
his  marked  intelligence  and  enei^y  rose  to  the  highest  positions  of 
trust  and  confidence  in  the  service.  He  twice  served  a.s  minister  of 
marine.  During  his  administration  he  founded  training  schools  for 
naval  officers,  reorganized  the  courses  of  study  at  the  naval  school, 
and  did  much  to  promote  the  efficiency  of  the  naval  department  and 
to  raise  its  standard.  Notwithstandinghis  profession,  the  vice  admiral 
was  one  of  the  foremost  advocates  of  international  peace  and 
friendship.  During  active  sea  service,  he  made  a  memorable  voyage 
of  peace  around  the  world,  on  the  Presidente  Sarmiento,  now  used  as 
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a  tfuniug  ship.  This  was  the  fírst  cruise  of  such  a  character  made 
on  a  vessel  of  the  Argentine  navy,  and  served  to  bring  Argentina 
into  cordial  relations  with  many  new  countries  and  peoples.  His 
return  from  this  mission  of  peace  was  made  the  occasion  of  great 
celebratioD,  and  in  recognition  of  this  service  the  President  of  the 
Republic  elevated  him  to  the  rank  of  captain.  Since  then  be  has 
risen  to  the  rank  of  vice  admiral  and  in  1910  came  to  the  United 
States  to  supervise  the  construction  of  the  battleships  Rivaaavia 
and  Moreno.  He  made  frequent  trips  to  Europe  to  inspect  the 
progress  of  other  naval  construction  work  being  done  there. 

The  death  of  William  Woodville  Rockhill,  foreign  financial 
adviser  to  the  Republic  of  China,  and  formerly  director  of  the  Pan 
American  Union,  has  been  ahready  noted  in  the  pages  of  the  Bul- 
letin. A  trained  and  skillful  diplomat,  a  close  student  of  national 
and  international  affairs,  broad  and  sympathetic  in  his  views,  Mr. 
Rockhill  occupied  a  notable  position  in  the  official  life  of  the  United 
States.  His  career  in  the  Diplomatic  Service  of  the  United  States 
covered  a  period  of  nearly  30  years  and  was  marked  by  a  steady  rise 
through  the  various  grades  to  the  highest  posta  available  in  the 
service.  In  Latin  America,  in  Europe,  in  the  Orient,  and  in  the 
United  States  he  was  everywhere  regarded  with  high  esteem.  His 
untimely  dembe  is  a  great  loss  to  the  entire  diplomatic  world  in  which 
he  held  a  distinct  place.  Bom  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  1854,  he  was 
educated  in  Paris,  France,  and  was  graduated  from  the  mihtary 
school  of  St.  Cyr  in  1873.  In  1884  Mr.  Rockhill  entered  the  Diplo- 
matic Service  as  second  secretary  of  the  United  States  Legation  at 
Peking,  and  shortly  afterwards  he  wa^i  made  first  secretary.  He 
also  acted  as  chargé  d'affaires,  ad  interim,  at  Seoul,  Chosen.  Under 
the  auspices  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  he  conducted  two  scien- 
tific missions  to  China  and  Thibet,  dangerous  undertakings  which, 
however,  issued  successfully.  At  one  time  Mr.  Rockhill  was  sum- 
moned from  abroad  to  assist  in  the  Department  of  State  at  Wash- 
ington, and  in  1896-97  he  was  made  First  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State.  He  served  as  minister  to  Greece,  to  Roumania  and  Servia, 
to  China,  and  as  ambassador  to  Russia  and  to  Turkey.  He  was  also 
United  States  commissioner  to  China  and  plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  at  the  congress  at  Peking  for  the  settlement  of  the 
Boxer  troubles.  Mr.  Rockhill  wrote  a  number  of  books  on  the 
Orient  which  are  considered  highly  authoritative.  At  tlie  January, 
1915,  meeting  of  the  governing  board  of  the  Pan  American  Union 
the  following  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  : 

Thti  governing  lioard  of  Ihf  Fan  American  iruion,  having  heard  with  profound 
r^çrel  of  the  death  on  Dccfmlier  8,  19H,  of  the  Hon.  William  Woodville  Rockhill, 
diHtinguiahcd  diplomat,  friend  of  I^itin  Amerien,  and  Direetor  of  the  l'an  .Vmerican 
Union  from  May  :;().  l«f)9,  lo  Mareh  «,  IÎMI5. 
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Resolves,  That  there  be  spread  upon  the  minutes  of  thU  meetji^  the  expreseion  iif 
sorrow  of  the  Pan  American  Union  at  lhe  demiee  of  a  gciod  friend  of  Fan  America,  and 
that  this  resohition  be  transmitted  to  btrs.  RockhiU  and  family  as  a  token  of  respect 
on  the  part  of  the  governing  board  of  the  Pan  American  Union  for  Mr.  Rockhill'a 
services  to  this  organizatioD. 

Sr,  Don  Gonzalo  de  Quesada,  envoy  extraordinary  and  min- 
ister plenipotentiary  of  Cuba  at  Berlin,  Germany,  passed  away  sud- 
denly on  January  10,  1915.  In  his  demise  Cuba  has  lost  one  of  her 
noted  sons  and  patriots,  and  the  Pan  American  Union  has  been 
deprived  of  an  enthusiastic  supporter  who,  during  his  official  residence 
in  Washington,  as  a  member  of  the  governing  board,  manifested  a 
keen  interest  in  the  work  of  this  organization.  Minister  Quesada  gave 
to  his  native  country  distinguished  service  ever  since  his  boyhood 
days,  when  he  came  under  the  leadership  of  José  Marti.  A  ready 
speaker,  a  forceful  debater,  and  a  writer  of  acknowledged  ability,  he 
contributeil  his  talents  in  goodly  measure  to  the  cause  of  freedom. 
With  the  achievement  of  national  independence  Cuba  appointed  him 
as  its  first  minister  to  the  United  States,  and  in  his  diplomatic  career 
he  has  discharged  important  missions  in  other  countries.  Sr.  Quesada 
became  imbued  with  lofty  Pan  American  ideals  while  acting  as  secre- 
tary to  the  late  Dr.  Roque  S¿enz  Peña,  of  the  Argentine  delegation, 
at  the  First  Pan  American  Conference  in  Washington.  In  later  years 
he  attended  the  Third  and  Fourth  Pan  American  Conferences  as 
member  of  the  Cuban  delegation,  and  at  each  gathering  he  served  on 
important  committees,  and  took  an  especially  active  part  in  the 
reoi^anization  and  enlarç;ement  of  the  now  Pan  American  Union. 
As  a  tribute  to  his  memory  the  governing  board,  at  its  meeting  of 
February  3,  voted  to  spread  on  the  minutes  its  deep  regret  at  his 
untimely  death.  The  motion  was  presented  by  Sr.  Don  Ignacio 
Calderón,  the  minister  of  Bolivia,  tiie  only  member  of  the  present 
board  who  has  served  with  the  late  departed. 

The  sad  news  has  recently  been  received  of  the  death  of  Theodohe 
CusHiNG  Hamm,  who  has  been  the  United  States  consul  at  Durango, 
Mexico,  since  August,  1911.  Mr.  Hamm  was  a  native  of  Newport. 
Vt.,  where  ho  was  born  in  1882.  He  was  educated  at  the  State  Pre- 
paratory School  of  Colorado,  and  also  at  the  University  of  Colorado. 
He  entered  the  service  of  the  Government  in  1904  as  clerk  in  the  post 
office  at  Pasadena,  Cal.,  and  in  1906  he  came  to  Washington  as  clerk 
in  the  Sixth  Auditor's  Office  of  the  Treasury  Department.  In  1909, 
Mr.  Hamm  was  appointed  to  a  position  in  the  Department  of  State  in 
connection  with  foreign  trade  and  treaty  relations.  During  his  resi- 
dence in  Washington  ho  carried  on  special  studies  at  the  George  Wash- 
ington University,  and  in  1910  received  the  degree  of  M.  A.  from  that 
institution.  That  same  year,  Mr.  Hamm  successfully  passed  the 
consular  examinations  and  was  appointed  to  the  post  at  Durango, 
where  he  was  stationed  when  illness  resulted  in  his  death. 
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The  death  of  Prof.  Seth  Eugene  Meek  brought  to  a  close  the  useful 
career  of  one  who  had  acquired  a  prominent  position  among  American 
students  of  zoology  and  ichthyology,  Mr.  Meek's  interest  in  these 
fields  of  natural  science  covered  a  period  of  nearly  25  years,  during 
which  time  he  was  professor  at  various  universities,  served  as  curator 
in  the  Field  Museum  of  Natural  History,  and  conducted  extensivo 
investigations  in  the  countries  of  Central  America,  Mexico,  and 
Panama.  Dr.  Meek  was  born  in  Ohio  in  1859.  He  graduated  from 
Indiana  University,  from  which  institution  ho  also  received  the  degree 
of  Ph.  D.  in  1891.  He  then  taught  at  Eureka  (111.)  Colloge,  at  Coe 
College  (Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa),  and  at  the  University  of  Arkansas. 
He  was  associated  with  the  United  States  Fish  Commission  and  lat«r 
became  assistant  curator  of  zoology  in  the  Field  Museum  at  Chicago. 
In  1911  he  was  appointed  ichthyol(^st  of  the  biological  survey  of 
Panama.  In  the  study  of  fishes  lie  made  notable  explorations  of  the 
streams  of  Central  and  Western  United  States,  Mexico,  Guatemala, 
Nicaragua,  Costa  Kica,  and  Paaama.  He  was  a  member  of  many 
scientific  societies  and  contributed  numerous  authoritative  papers 
and  monographs  on  fishes  and  reptiles.  Perhaps  bis  most  important 
contribution  to  science  is  Fishes  of  Mexico  North  of  the  Isthmus  of 
Tehu  an  tepee. 

There  is  now  traveling  through  the  United  Stat«s  an  American 
poet  who,  though  not  so  generally  known  to  the  English  reading 
public,  is  recognized  as  a  genius  by  Spanish  speaking  peoples  and 
is  considered  by  many  one  of  the  leading  poets  writing  in  the  Castiliaii 
language.  This  talented  writer  is  Sr.  Don  Rubes  Darío,  bom  in 
Nicaragua,  and  a  worthy  contribution  of  the  New  World  to  the  array 
of  literateurs  flourishing  in  the  Old  World.  Equally  prominent  is  he 
as  one  of  Nicaragua's  foremost  diplomatists.  Sr.  Dario  is  now  deliv- 
ering a  series  of  lectures  in  this  country  in  the  interest«  of  interna- 
tional peace.  For  years  he  has  made  his  home  in  Europe,  for  the  most 
part  in  Paris,  where  his  works  bave  been  received  with  enthusiasm 
and  his  ability  fittingly  recognized.  Jean  Richepin,  the  famous 
French  poet  and  dramatist,  based  one  of  his  poems  on  a  book  written 
by  Sr.  Dario.  Recently  a  group  of  Parisian  literary  men  gave  a 
banquet  in  honor  of  him,  and  as  a  feature  of  the  celebrations  of  the 
fourth  anniversary  of  the  Franre-Amerira  Society,  presided  over  by 
President  Poincare,  a  poem  by  him  in  French  was  read.  The 
Athenaeum,  London's  well-known  literary  review,  published  a 
critical  study  of  his  contributions  to  Nícaraguan  literature.  His 
own  country  has  recofrnizcd  Sr.  Dario's  talent  ami  attainments  in  the 
numerous  honors  it  has  c<infprred  upon  him,  including  appointment 
as  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  to  Spain,  consul 
at  Paris,  secretary  of  the  Nícaraguan  delegation  to  the  Third  Pan 
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American  Conference  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  etc,  Sr.  Dario  has  written 
about  a  score  of  volumes,  among  which  the  better  known  are  Azul, 
Prosas  Profanas,  and  a  book  of  poems  including  a  hymn  to  the 
Argentine  RepubUc. 

Señor  Dos  Manuel  Vicente  Ballivian,  commissioner  general 
from  Bolivia  to  the  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition,  has 
arrived  in  the  United  States  and  is  now  participating  in  the  official 
opening  of  that  fair.  In  selecting  Sr.  Ballivian  for  this  mission,  the 
BoUvian  Government  has  paid  a  high  compUment  to  the  United 
States,  for  the  commissioner  general  is  one  of  the  foremost  citizens 
of  his  country.  A  statesman  of  broad  vision,  a  tactful  diplomatist, 
a  scholar  of  culture  and  attainment,  Sr.  BalUvian  is  regarded  as  an 
authority  on  all  subjects  relating  to  Bolivia,  whether  historical, 
political,  commercial,  or  social.  Master  of  several  languages  and  a 
writer  of  ability,  he  has  translated  into  Spanish  the  more  important 
books  written  on  his  country  and  has  himself  contributed  scores  of 
interesting  books  and  pamphlets.  The  purpose  of  most  of  his  hooks 
has  been  to  make  known  to  the  world  the  resources  of  Bolivia  and  the 
opportunity  it  offers  as  a  field  for  industrial  enterprises.  Sr.  BaUivian 
is  President  of  the  Geographic  Society  of  La  Paz,  and  through  his 
influence  this  organization  has  reached  an  enviable  position  among 
such  institutions  in  South  America.  Under  his  direction  the  national 
bureau  of  immigration,  statistics,  and  geographic  propaganda 
developed  into  a  powerful  department.  When  the  department  of 
colonists  and  agriculture  was  first  created  in  1904,  Sr.  Ballivian  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the  portfolio  because  of  his  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  resources  and  needs  of  the  country.  Sr.  Ballivian  has  traveled 
extensively  through  Europe,  South  America,  and  has  on  several 
previous  occasions  visited  the  United  States.  He  has  always  been 
an  admirer  of  this  country  and  he  has  frequently  expressed  his 
interest  in  binding  still  closer  the  friendly  ties  of  the  United  States 
andtBolivia. 
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Chile's  Interest  in  Cit^  Planning,  by  John  E.  Lathrop,  in  the 
January  numher  of  the  American  City  (a  magazine  devoted  to  munic- 
ipal problems  and  civic  betterment  published  by  the  Civic  Press,  87 
Nassau  Street,  New  York)  is  an  account  of  the  City  Planning  Exhibi- 
tion recently  held  in  the  Palace  of  Fine  Arts  in  Santiago.  Mr. 
Lathrop  was  in  charge  of  the  exhibition  and  his  article  reveals  his 
gratification  upon  finding  that  enthusiastic  spirit  of  progress  and 
quick  appreciation  of  modem  ideas  which  characterizes  the  Chilean 
people. 

Notwithstanding  a  serious  business  depression  which  began  two 
years  ago;  notwithstanding  the  demoralization  caused  by  the  Eu- 
ropean war,  the  progressive  men  of  Santiago,  Chile,  are  planning  a 
radical  and  extensive  transformation  of  that  city.  According  to  !klr, 
Lathrop,  throughout  the  RepubUc  of  Chile  this  spirit  of  progress  is 
manifest.  The  temporary  recession  of  business,  instead  of  dis- 
couraging the  formation  of  plans,  has  been  seized  as  an  opportunity 
to  prepare  for  that  resumption  of  activity  which  every  sensible 
person  knows  will  follow  the  signing  of  the  peace  treaty  in  Europe. 

The  same  uprising  tendency  is  lifting  Chile  which  has  brought  into 
play,  the  world  over,  that  which  we  have  known  in  late  years  as  "  the 
progressive  movement."  There,  as  in  every  other  civilized  country, 
is  a  group  of  men  who  are  not  content  with  the  status  quo.  The 
formal  droohngs  of  the  doctrinaire  in  politics  and  economy  is  losing 
its  hold  on  thought  in  that  far-away  land.  As  everywhere  else,  the 
wisdom  of  the  leaders  is  applying  the  science  of  the  day  and  the 
learning  of  the  schools  to  the  demands  of  an  advanced  sociology — 
proceeding,  in  fact,  on  the  truth  that  men  and  women,  not  systems  of 
commerce  or  financial  institutions  per  se,  should  be  the  first  thouglit 
of  government. 

In  July  of  this  year  the  American  City  Bureau  received  a  cablegram 
from  the  primer  alcalde  of  Santiago,  Don  Ismael  Valdês  Vei^ara, 
asking  for  the  city  planning  exhibition  which  had  been  gathered  in 
New  York  and  later  exhibited  in  various  cities  of  the  United  Slates 
and  Canada.  An  answer  was  returned  promptly,  and  the  pleasurable 
task  assigned  to  Mr.  Lathrop  of  filling  the  engagement. 

On  arrival  in  Santiago  he  found  an  organized  body  of  the  leading 
men  of  the  Chilean  nation,  denominated  Comité  Organizador  del 
Congreso  de  Gobierno  Local,  or  the  Congress  of  Municipal  Govern- 
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iiient,  ready  to  start  its  work,  with  a  program  of  extensive  debate 
on  matters  appentaining  to  these  subjects. 

According  to  Mr.  Lathrop,  these  men  have  before  them  work 
which  will  call  into  play  every  resource  at  their  command.  The 
conditions  are  exactly  the  same  in  principle  as  one  finds  in  any 
city,  *  *  *  The  "upper  classes''  in  Chile  live  cultured,  refined 
lives.  These  classes  are  educated,  for  the  most  part,  in  European 
capitals.  In  polite  Chilean  society  a  Frenchman  or  a  German  or 
an  Italian  guest,  and  often  an  English-speaking  visitor,  is  addressed 
in  his  native  tongue  by  even  the  children  of  16.  But  the  remainder 
of  the  population,  as  a  rule,  are  nut  surrounded  by  ideal  living  con- 
ditions. It  is  therefore  a  task  to  disseminate  among  them  the  doc- 
trine of  healthy  living — of  exalting  the  vital  necessity  of  bringing 
fresh  air,  cleansing  sunlight,  and  the  work  of  the  soap  an<l  brush 
into  the  daily  life  «f  the  masses. 

That  this  necessity  is  realized  by  these  progressive  men  is  evidenced, 
however,  by  the  announcement  which  this  group  authorizes  the 
American  City  to  make — that  next  September  there  will  be  held  in 
Santiago  a  Congress  of  National  Sanitation,  at  which  time  there 
will  be  preached  from  the  ChUean  housetops  the  saving  dogma  that 
"cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness." 

The  city  planning  exhibition  was  carried  off  with  brilliant  success. 
It  was  held  in  the  Gran  Salon  of  the  Palacio  do  Bellas  Artes,  the 
national  center  of  fine  arts,  stored  with  numerous  works  iu  marble 
and  on  canvas  by  exponents  of  native  artistic  achievement.  From 
September  14  to  30  it  was  open  to  the  public.  More  than  15,000 
people  visited  it.  The  educated  classes  came  in  numbers — the 
officials,  engineers,  architects,  artists,  leading  business  men,  and 
property  owners. 

The  interest  was  so  intense  tliat  earnest  request  was  preferred  to 
be  permitted  to  retain  photographs  of  the  panels  for  use  in  future 
years  by  the  ofhcials  and  technicians  of  the  municipal  and  national 
governments.  Arrangements  were,  therefore,  made  for  that  to  be 
done,  an<l  to-day  Obres  Publicas,  or  the  national  department  of 
public  works,  possesses  almost  a  complete  replica  of  the  exhibition, 
and  has  also  a  mass  of  data  explanatory  of  the  materials  on  the 
panels. 

The  idea  of  taking  the  exhibition  to  Santiago,  accordhig  to  Mr. 
Lathrop's  stafcmont,  originated  with  Don  Ramon  Salas  Edwards, 
an  alderman,  who  saw  it  when  it  was  displayed  in  the  Public  Library 
in  \cw  York  City  last  winter.  The  work  was  plamied  in  conjunction 
with  the  Comité  Organizador  del  Congreso  de  Gobierno  Local.  At 
the  head  was  the  efficient,  broad-minded  mayor,  Don  Ismael  Valdês 
Vcrç;ara.  This  Comité  are  entitled  to  be  written  down  on  the  honor 
roll  for  Cliile,  because  they  have  bravely  faced  tlie  facts  and  gone  to 
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work  to  bring  a  better  day  for  the  urban  life  of  their  country.  Their 
labors  are  voluntary;  their  reward  the  consciousness  that  civic  clean- 
liness and  better  health  and  happier  lives  for  the  masses  will  be  the 
result. 

Plans  for  the  transformation  of  Santiago  have  been  drawn  by  the 
Society  Central  of  Architects  aod  several  Chilean  engineers,  and 
Earnest  Coxhead,  of  San  Francisco,  has  prepared  one.  The  com- 
mittee on  the  transformation  of  Santiago  will  procure  many  plans, 
and  from  them  select  the  ideas  which  will  best  meet  the  needs  of  the 
city. 

Practically  every  modem  idea  relatii^  to  city  building  has  been 
included  in  the  scope  of  the  preparations  to  transform  Santiago. 
Excess  condenmation  wiU  be  employed  to  produce  funds  with  which 
to  cut  a  system  of  broad  diagonal  avenues  to  connect  all  the  principal 
centers.  The  Chileans  are  avoiding  wisely  the  error  of  planning  a 
street  system  which  will  congest  all  traffic  in  one  place.  They  are 
recognizing  the  truth — belated  in  its  application  in  certain  American 
and  European  cities — that  so-called  street  improvements  and  the 
construction  of  wide  new  art«ries  for  traffic  m^y  create  congestion, 
instead  of  cm-ing  it. 

The  Santiago  plans  are  based  on  the  principle  of  diSusing  values, 
instead  of  concentrating  them  in  one  restricted  section.  The  funda- 
mental principles  of  city  planning  are  kept  in  mind^to  make  Santiago 
convenient  for  work,  economical  for  business,  healthful  for  home 
life,  pleasant  for  social  life. 

The  work  of  transformation  is  not  confined  to  those  who  have  to 
do  with  purely  technical  treatment.  The  educational  system  of  the 
nation  is  in  the  hands  of  men  who  perceive  the  need  for  disseminating 
more  intelligent  ideas  of  sanitation  and  higher  hving.  Dr.  José 
Maria  Gálvez,  head  of  the  College  of  Pedagogy  of  the  University  of 
Chile,  Dr.  Carlos  Fernandez  Peña,  president  of  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association,  and  others  of  similar  lofty  concepts,  undiluted 
patriotism,  and  fine  human  itarianism,  are  cooperating  in  this  great 
project. 

Working  with  them  is  the  Society  Central  of  Arcliitecture  and  the 
Society  of  Engineers,  with  men  of  vision  and  ability,  such  as  Don  J. 
Smith,  S.,  former  president,  and  Hector  Hernandez,  secretary,  of  the 
architects,  and  many  others.     *     *     * 

There  will  be  a  wonderful  city  up  there  on  the  plains  which  border 
the  Mapocho  River.  It  has  a  matchless  setting  of  natural  beauty. 
Off  in  the  distance  the  Montañas  Hermosiis,  or  Beautiful  Mountains, 
rise  in  serried  cordilleras  crowned  with  snow.  From  them  flows  the 
Mapocho  River  on  a  gentle  grade,  affording  perfect  tlrainage.  The 
snows  glow  at  eventide  as  though  a  world-size  ruse  petal  had  been 
thrown  across  the  cordilleras.     As  the  sun   declines,   tlie  air,*  hot 
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though  it  may  have  been  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  cools  quickly,  and 
light  top  coats  are  comfortable. 

Nature  has  done  her  part  generously.  Now,  man  proposes  to  add 
his  contribution.  The  city  is  to  harmonize  with  the  marvelous 
natural  environment.  The  beauty  of  the  mountains  is  to  be  brought 
into  the  lives  of  the  masses.  The  offered  cleanliness  of  the  river  is 
to  be  made  a  part  of  the  life  of  the  average  man.  Not  for  the  classes, 
but  for  the  masses,  the  toilers  and  producers,  Santiago  is  to  be  trans- 
formed. 

The  Paramo  of  Santa  Isabel,  by  Arthur  Ã.  Allen,  is  the  title  of  a 
descriptive  article  in  the  January  number  of  the  American  Museum 
Journal  (New  York  City),  which  deals  with  the  natural  wonders  of 
the  Andean  paramo  and  the  virgin  forests  of  this  elevated  region  of 
the  Republic  of  Colombia.  In  cooperation  with  Mr.  Leo  E.  Miller, 
Dr.  Allen  spent  the  time  from  August,  1911,  to  May,  1912,  in  making 
investigations  of  bird  life  and  important  collections  for  the  American 
Museum  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Quindio  trail  and  in  the  Uttle-known 
region  between  Popayan  and  the  Valle  de  Pappas,  and  San  Agustín; 
also  in  the  Cauca  and  Atrato  Valleys.  That  there  is  quite  a  large 
section  of  country  in  tropical  America,  even  at  the  Equator,  which  is 
a  land  of  sleet  and  storm  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  when 
many  of  the  trails  are  frequently  closed  and  men  and  beasts  at- 
tempting to  cross  are  frozen  to  death,  is  a  striking  fact  of  which 
most  of  us  who  live  in  the  Temperate  Zone  are  ignorant.  The  follow- 
ing paragraphs  embody  substantially  the  more  important  features 
of  Mr.  Allen's  very  interesting  account: 

The  paramo  of  Santa  Isabel  lies  about  two  days'  journey  from 
Salento,  the  lai^est  town  on  the  Quindio  trail,  which  crosses  the  cen- 
tral Andes,  and  on  clear  days,  especially  at  dusk,  can  be  seen  at 
several  points  rising  above  the  forest-capped  ridges  to  an  altitude 
between  16,000  and  17,000  feet.  Beyond  it  and  a  little  to  the  east 
lies  the  paramo  of  Ruis,  and,  most  magnificent  of  all,  Nevada  del  . 
Tolima,  with  its  crown  of  crystal  snow  gleaming  in  the  rays  of  the 
setting  sun.  Many  travelers  pass  over  the  trail  without  ever  a 
glimpse  of  the  snows  to  the  north,  seeing  only  the  banlcs  of  clouds 
that  obscure  even  the  tops  of  the  moss  forest  and  hide  all  but  the 
near  distance.     «     *     * 

One  morning  in  early  September  the  naturalists  slung  their  packs 
and  started  for  the  paramo  of  Santa  Isabel.  From  Solento  the  trail 
to  the  paramo  leads  first  down  into  the  Boquia  Valley  and  then  fol- 
lows the  river's  meandering  course  through  groves  of  splendid  palms 
nearly  to  its  source,  when  it  turns  abruptly  and  begins  a  steep  ascent 
of  the  mountain  side.  The  palm  trees,  in  scattered  groves,  continue 
to  nearly  0,000  feet,  where  the  trail  begins  to  zigzag  through  some 
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half-cleared  country,  where  the  trees  have  been  felled  and  burned 
over,  and  where  in  between  the  charred  stumps  a  few  handfuls  of 
wheat  have  been  planted  and  now  wave  a  golden  brown  against  the 
black. 

And  next  the  Cloud  Forest!  It  is  seldom  that  the  traveler's  anti- 
cipation of  any  much-heralded  natural  wonder  is  reahzed  when  he  is 
brought  face  to  face  with  it.  Usually  he  feels  a  tinge  of  disappoint- 
ment and  follows  it  by  a  close  scrutiny  of  the  object  before  him  in 
search  of  the  grandeur  depicted,  but  not  so  with  the  Cloud  Forest. 
According  to  Mr.  Allen,  it  surpasses  one's  dreams  of  tropical  luxu- 
riance. It  is  here  rather  than  in  the  lowland  jungles  that  nature 
outdoes  herself  and  crowds  every  available  inch  with  moss  and  fern 
and  orchid.  Here  every  twig  is  a  garden  and  the  moss-laden  branches 
so  gigantic  that  they  throw  more  shade  than  the  leaves  of  the  trees 
themselves.  Giant  vines  hang  to  the  ground  from  the  horizontal 
branches  of  the  larger  trees  and  in  turn  are  so  heavily  laden  with 
moss  and  epiphytes  that  they  fonn  an  almost  solid  wall  and  present 
the  appearance  of  a  hollow  tree  trunk  15  or  20  feet  in  diameter.  One 
should  pass  through  this  forest  during  the  rainy  season  to  form  a  true 
conception  of  its  richness,  although  even  during  the  dryest  months 
the  variety  and  abundance  of  plant  life  covering  every  trunk  and 
branch  seem  beyond  belief.  *  *  *  This  great  forest,  occasion- 
ally interrupted  by  clearings,  continues  for  many  hours  of  travel  up 
the  mountain  form  9,000  to  about  12,500  feet,  where  a  sudden 
change  occurs.  The  trees  become  dwarfed,  their  leaves  small  and 
thick,  heavily  chitinized  or  covered  with  thick  down,  and  remind 
one  of  the  vegetation  about  our  northern  bogs  with  their  Andro- 
meda and  Labrador  tea.  Here  too  the  ground  in  places  is  covered 
with  a  dense  mat  of  sph^num,  dotted  with  dwarfed  blueberries  and 
cranberries  and  similar  plants  which  remind  one  of  home. 

A  cool  breeze  greets  the  traveler,  sky  appears  in  place  oí  the  great 
dome  of  green,  and  suddenly  he  steps  out  upon  the  open  paramo. 
He  has  been  traveling  through  the  deuBa'ît  of  forests,  seeing  but  a  few 
paces  along  the  trail  and  only  a  few  rods  into  the  vegetation  on  either 
side;  he  has  grown  nearsighted,  and  even  the  smallest  contours  of  the 
landscape  have  been  concealed  by  the  dense  forest  cover.  Suddoidy 
there  is  thrown  before  his  vision  a  whole  world  of  mountains.  As  far 
as  he  con  see  in  all  directions,  save  behind  him,  ridge  piles  upon  ridge 
in  never-ending  series  until  they  fuse  in  one  mighty  crest  which  pierces 
the  clouds  with  its  snow-capped  crown.  This  is  the  paramo  of  Santa 
Isabel.  At  this  point  the  party  dismounted  and  led  their  horses  along 
the  narrow  ridge.  They  looked  in  vain  for  the  Jagged  peaks  that  are 
so  characteristic  of  our  northern  frast-made  mountains.  Here  even 
the  vertical  cliffs  did  not  seem  entirely  without  vegetation,  and  as  far 
as  could  be  seen  with  binoculars  the  brown  sedges  and  the  gray 
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fraitejons  covered  tbe  rocks  even  up  to  the  very  edge  of  the  snow, 
*  *  •  AU  ahout  them  the  strange  mulleinlike  frailejons,  as  the 
natives  call  them,  stood  up  on  their  pedestab,  10  or  even  15  feet  in 
height  in  sheltered  spots;  down  among  the  sedges  were  many  lesser 
plants  similar  to  our  North  American  species—gentians,  composites, 
a  hoary  lupine,  a  buttercup,  a  yellow  sorrel,  almost  identical  with 
those  of  the  United  States. 

Birds  also,  several  of  which  proved  to  be  new  to  science,  were 
numerous,  but  all  were  of  dull  colors  and  reminded  them  in  their 
habits  of  the  open-country  birds  of  northern  United  States.  A 
goldfinch  hovered  about  the  fraUejons;  a  gray  flycatcher  ran  along 
the  ground  or  mounted  into  the  air,  much  like  the  northern  homed 
larks;  an  ovenbird  flew  up  ahead  of  them  resembling  a  meadow  lark; 
a  marsh  wren  scolded  from  the  rank  sedges;  and  ahnost  from  under 
then*  horses'  hoofs  one  of  the  lai^e  Andean  snipes  sprang  into  the  air 
with  a  characteristic  bleat  and  went  zigzaging  away.  On  a  small 
lake  which  they  came  to,  barren  except  for  a  few  algœ,  rode  an 
Andean  teal,  surprisingly  Uke  the  northern  gadwaU.  And  so  the  story 
goes  on.  Here  almost  on  the  Equator,  but  13,000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  they  had  left  the  strangeness  of  the  Tropica  and  come  upon 
a  land  that  was  strikingly  like  their  own. 

A  Hemispltere  Fledged  to  Peace,  by  John  Barrett,  is  the  leading 
article  in  Worhl  Outlook  for  February,  1915.  The  solidarity  of  the 
21  nations  comprising  the  Pan  American  Union  is  becoming  a  potent 
factor  as  a  world  influence.  Common  interests,  and  the  necessity 
for  protecting  those  interests,  are  drawing  the  American  nations 
closer  together.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  evidence  of  this  get- 
together  spirit,  according  t«  Mr.  Barrett,  was  manifested  when  the 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  I'nited  States  and  tbe  plenipotentiaries  of 
the  20  other  American  Republics  gathered  around  one  council  table 
in  the  building  of  the  Pan  American  Union — an  impressive  tableau 
visualizing  Pan  Americanism.  The  word  of  a  single  American  Re- 
pubhc  can  not  begin  to  mean  so  much  as  the  word  of  one-and-twenty. 
When  a  league  of  all  America  speaks — a  hemisphere  pledged  to 
peace — the  effect  should  be  both  practical  and  powerful.  And  there 
was  not  a  dissenting  voice.  The  subject  under  discussion  was  the 
formation  of  a  commission  to  study  conditions  growing  out  of  the  war 
in  Europe,  but  the  most  deeply  significant  action  of  the  meeting  was 
the  agreement  reached  among  all  the  Republics  represented  that  the 
sovereign  States  of  America  should  stand  together.  Developing 
this  thought,  Mr.  Barrett  continues: 

I)o  ncit  presume  i/i  discount  the  force  oí  auch  Bentiment. 

You  flhuuld  know  thai  we  can  not  buiW  upon  commerce  aioiic.  We  muMt  have 
nenliment  lo  make  cummeri'c  xubstantial  and  lanüng.  The  more  one  iitudie?  the 
maU'rial  relatiimB  of  thp  Republici*  of  the  New  World,  the  more  keenly  he  comes 
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to  appreciate  the  necessity  of  keeping  these  aationa  bound  together  wiÜi  ties  of  neigh- 
borly sen  timen  t.  We  all  live  in  the  aame  street,  and  "improvements"  te  the  property 
benefit  everyone  in  tbe  block.  Who  can  say,  for  example,  which  of  the  neighboia 
will  profit  the  most  from  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal? 

In  view  of  tbe  fact  that  the  European  war  broke  out  aoon  alter  the  completion  of 
the  Pan  American  mediation  of  the  Mexican  queaüon,  a  majority  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  had  little  opportunity  te  comprehend  what  a  great  and  practícal 
step  toward  American  neigbborlineaa  (teward  "Pan  Americanism,"  if  you  like)  was 
the  participation  of  Argentina,  Brazil,  and  Chile  in  adjusting  the  serious  differences 
between  the  United  States  and  Mexico. 

It  is  tbe  sincere  conviction  of  those  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  situation  M  that 
time  that  "A  B  C"  mediation  saved  tbe  United  S(at«s  from  an  imminent  wv  with 
Mexico.  This  might  have  developed  inte  a  long  and  wasting  struggle;  a  conflict, 
moreover,  for  wbicb  there  would  have  been  little  sympathy  either  in  tbe  United 
States  or  among  other  powers    "    *    *. 

Though  the  war  in  Europe  diverted  attention  for  the  moment  from  the  work  of  tbe 
"A  B  C"  mediaters,  it  did  not  long  keep  tbe  Latin  American  countriee  out  of  tbe 
limelight.  The  Old  World  explosion  cast,  as  it  were,  a  gigantic  monkey  wrench  inte 
the  commercial  machinery  of  Latin  America,  for  at  the  outbreak  of  war  practically 
all  of  the  commercial  and  financial  transactions  of  our  southern  neighborB  were  con- 
ducted through  banking  and  business  organizations  controlled  by  European  capital, 
Tbe  language  of  the  market  place  was  Europe's— "pounds  sterling"  and  "francs" 
and  "marks," 

When  tbe  monkey  wrench  smashed  up  the  cogs,  business  in  tbe  greater  part  of 
Latin  America  came  to  a  standstill. 

Now  it  becomes  necessary  to  construct  a  new  set  of  machines,  so  designed  that  no 
matter  what  happens  in  Europe,  our  "other  Americana"  can  carry  on  their  export 
and  import  trade  with  the  United  States  through  banking  institutions  conliolled  by 
the  capital  of  tbe  Western  Hemisphere— with  the  dollars  of  the  United  States  and 
tbe  coin  of  Latin  America. 

Neighbors,  get  togetherl 

New  steamship  lines  flying  American  flags  must  be  established  between  the  prin- 
cipal ports  of  the  United  StMee  and  those  of  both  tbe  east  and  vest  coasts  of  Latin 
Ameiica.  These  lines  can  care  (or  trade  and  tnvel  in  ordinary  times,  and  continue 
in  operaUou  without  fear  of  destruction  by  battleships  in  times  when  European 
nations  are  at  war. 

The  United  Statee  and  the  countries  of  Latin  America  need  their  own  merchant 
marine  just  as  much  as  department  stores  need  their  own  delivery  cars. 

Lorodo  Taft,  Interpreter  ol  tlie  Kiddle  West,  by  Robert  H.  Moultoo, 
in  The  Architectural  Record,  embodies  a  brief  biographical  sketch  of 
this  eminent  American  sculptor  and  describes  a  few  of  his  most 
important  works.  Among  those  noted  are  his  remarkable  fountain, 
"The  Spirit  of  the  Great  Lakes,"  which  is  perhaps  the  first  ptircly 
ideal  work  erected  in  the  United  States,  and  which,  according  to 
Mr.  Moulton,  "stands  a  thing  apart,  unsurpassed  in  American 
sculpture."  The  Columbus  &[emorial  Fountain,  occupying  the  space 
before  the  splendid  Union  Station  at  Washington,  D.  C,  is  another 
of  his  masterpieces,  as  is  the  heroic  statue  of  Black  Hawk,  the  Indian 
Chief,  one  of  the  first  great  statues  constructed  of  concrete,  which 
stands  on  an  eminence  near  Aurora,  111.,  the  figure  having  a  height  of 
50  feet. 
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Thcuppfrplcturailioirsthr  tiill-lriiElli  modri  and  IhilDvn  a  dttaU  ot  Mr.  Mrsdo  ThFI's  Wonrlnfnl  ron<«ptton,  "Til* 
Fountain  of  Time,"  brfelly  dfSTlbexl  Id  thr  e^[vr|ii  from  Mr.  Moiitton'i  arllclF  In  The  Arrlillerliir^l  Record. 
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[■oy  ofMf,  l-oradiTsffíiHlmtrPTsmflrillhNKroiipnrsIplíiTiinniiKliismojtlmporliiiilworks.  "Thíí-iilpui 
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Recently  Mr.  Taft  was  commissioDed  by  the  trustees  ot  the  Art 
Institute  of  Chicago  to  start  work  on  the  great  "Fountain  of  Time," 
designed  for  location  at  the  western  terminus  of  the  Midway  Plaisance 
in  that  city.  In  describing  this  artistic  undertaking  Mr.  Moulton 
writes,  in  part,  as  follows: 

The  coimniflBJon,  aside  from  being  an  important  event  in  modern  art  hbtory,  means 
the  deSnite  start,  expected  to  be  continued  without  interruption  until  its  final  com- 
pletion, ol  one  of  the  greatest  civic  projects  for  beautification  ever  undertaken  by 
a  city.  *  *  *  f  jjg  Chicagu  sculptor  has  offered  to  devote  the  remainder  of  his 
life  to  tnusforming  the  South  Side's  great  parkway  into  the  most  beautiful  boulevard 
in  the  world. 

In  result  the  project  will  carry  into  permanent  eSect  of  a  miie-bng  vista  of  water, 
lawn,  trees,  and  sculpture  such  aa  has  never  been  approached,  except  in  the  t«n- 
porary  structure  of  the  World's  Fair. 

At  present  the  Midway  isa  grassy  strip  a  mile  in  length  and  about  1,000  feet  wide, 
connecting  Washington  and  Jackson  Parks.  It  has  always  been  the  intention  of  the 
South  Park  authorities  to  extend  the  depression  of  the  Midway  from  the  lagoons  of 
Jackson  Park  to  the  small  lakes  of  Washington  Park,  thus  forming  a  waterway  from 
park  to  park.  Mr.  Taft's  plan  presupposes  this  straight  and  formal  canal,  which  is 
to  occupy  the  present  depressions  at  a  level  lower  than  the  street. 

The  canal  bisecting  the  Midway  will  fill  the  present  central  depression  and  will  be 
about  100  feet  wide.  It  is  to  be  spanned  by  three  white  marble  bridges,  monumental 
in  deeign,  dedicated  to  three  great  ideals  of  the  human  race — science,  art,  and  religion. 
These  will  be  known  as  the  Bridge  of  Sciences,  the  Bridge  of  Arts,  and  the  Bridge  of 
Religions,  respectively. 

At  half-block  intervale,  along  the  elevated  strip  oí  land  some  distance  back  from 
either  side  of  the  waterway,  are  to  stand  bronze  statues  of  the  world's  great  idealists. 

Probably  the  most  artiatir  work  of  the  general  scheme  will  be  two  large  fountains 
erected  in  the  lagoon  at  either  end  of  the  Midway  moat.  At  lhe  cafit  end  will  be 
"The  Fountain  of  Creation"  and  at  thi;,weat  end  "The  Fountain  of  Time."  The 
former  tnkes  for  it£  >iubject  the  origin  of  lhe  race;  the  latter,  mankind's  spectacular 
journey  from  Lfe  to  death.    •    •    * 

"The  Fountain  of  Tinie"  will  be  erected  juat  west  of  the  Bridge  of  Religions.  It 
will  show  a  great  proceadon  of  humanity  passing  in  review  before  the  craglike  figure 
of  Father  Time.     It  was  8Uggest«<i  to  Mr.  Taft  by  Austin  Dobson'a  lines: 

'  'Time  goes,  you  say7    Ah,  no. 
Alas,  time  etaye;  wepo." 

Tho  throng  of  pushing  figures  pa-tdng  a.i  In  re\-iew  under  the  eyes  of  Father  Time, 
each  aiming  at  some  individual  goal,  wilt  show  a  wavelike  sug^cstivenees  ty|iical  of 
th-i  un5ub!<tantial  and  ephemeral  nature  of  human  life.  Actual  waves  n-ill  carry 
out  the  idea.  In  lhe  foretiround  will  be  two  figures  representing  lhe  fear  of  yo'ith 
and  the  joy  of  old  age  in  death.  The  youth  struggles  to  escape  from  the  remorseless 
waves  of  eternity  that  are  closing  about  him.  The  old  man,  inth  a  happy  amile, 
stretches  out  his  withered  arms  to  welrome  the  end. 

■'The  Fountain  of  Time,"  though  yet  only  in  llie  iketch  fjrm,  It^ves  a  powerful 
impreieion.  The  instan taneoufi  appi'sl  of  thii>  truly  wonderful  conception  is  obtaiiicii 
by  its  simple  dignity  and  preservation  of  ideas  in  the  roara,  though  it  is  hard  enough 
to  define  in  exact  terms.  This  foimtain  will  be  S2  feet  long,  with  the  ñguree  10  feet 
high,  except  lhe  central  one,  which  vñll  be  about  V>  feet.  Father  Time's  massive 
form  will  tower  to  a  height  of  20  feet. 
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Sontli  America — in  Three  Colnmns,  by  Harriet  Chalmers  Adams, 
F,  R.  G,  S,,  in  the  February  number  of  World  Outlook,  is  in  truth  "  a 
three-reel  feature,  filming  the  3wift  progress  of  twentieth  century 
South  America,"  Three  parallel  columns,  written  in  Mrs.  Adams's 
forceful  style,  depict  conditions  in  South  America  as  they  were"  Fifteen 
years  ago,"  as  they  are  "To-day,"  and  as  they  will  be  "  Fifteen  years 
hence."  The  author  writes  with  the  authority  of  an  original  inves- 
tigator who  has  first-hand  knowledge  of  her  subject,  gained  through 
years  of  travel  and  personal  study,  and  her  prophecies  relative  to  the 
future  are  thus  based  on  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  past  and 
present. 

According  to  Mrs.  Adams,  15  years  from  now  Americans  will  go  to 
South  America  as  they  once  went  to  Europe.  Buenos  Aires,  12  days 
from  New  York  on  an  ocean  greyhound,  will  be  as  well  known  as  Paris. 
At  the  same  rate  of  increase  as  in  the  last  15  years,  the  Argentine 
capital  will  pass  Chicago  in  1Õ30  as  the  second  city  of  the  Americas. 

Only  one-fourth  of  the  pampa  of  Argentina  is  now  under  cultiva- 
tion. A  tract  the  size  of  Germany,  prodigiously  fertile,  and  easy  of 
access,  will  evolve  from  cattle  range  to  grainfield.  Should  you  mar- 
shal the  sheep  of  Argentine  Patagonia  12  abreast,  the  line  would  reach 
from  New  York  to  San  Francisco.     This  line  will  lengthen  m^cally. 

On  the  borderland  of  Brazil  and  Argentina  are  the  Falls  of  the 
Iguazu,  higher  and  wider  than  the  Niagara.  The  power  of  these  falls 
and  that  of  the  mammoth  BraziUan  falls  of  La  Guayra,  in  the  same 
region,  will  be  harnessed  in  the  new  industrial  era  of  two  rising 
nations.  Brazil  is  as  large  as  the  United  States  and  its  resources  are 
enormous. 

On  the  vast  plains  of  eastern  Bolivia  lies  the  great  cattle  range  of 
the  future.  Two  projected  railroads  promise  development  in  this 
little-known  region.  Year  by  year  the  rails  creep  on — over  west-coast 
desert,  up  Andean  Range,  through  virgin  forests— carrying  civilization 
into  the  very  heart  of  the  continent. 

Future  financial  aid  for  South  American  development  must  come 
from  the  United  States.  The  American  bank  recently  established  in 
Buenos  Aires  is  but  the  pioneer  of  similar  institutions  which  will  dot 
the  southern  continent. 

As  trade  naturally  "follows  the  loan,"  the  figures  of  our  commercial 
expansion  are  destined  to  reach  startling  proportions.  The  pound 
sterling  will  be  dethroned  and  our  American  dollar  will  become  the 
medium  of  exchange,  probably  in  the  form  of  a  Pan-American  gold 
coin  to  circulate  through  all  the  Republics  of  this  hemisphere. 
Business  methods  in  the  two  Americas  will  be  standardized. 

The  2-cent  postal  rate  now  in  vogue  between  the  United  States 
and  Mexico  and  the  United  States  and  Cuba  will  spread  throughout 
the  south.     Parcel-post  service,  now  existing  between  this  country 
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and  a  number  of  Latin-American  Republics,  will  operate  with  all. 
Each  year  American  experts  will  be  called  south  in  greater  numbers 
to  assist  in  the  development  of  national  resources.  Our  splendid 
work  of  sanitation  in  Panama  has  stirred  Guayaquil,  and  the  war 
against  malaria  will  wage  on.  Science  will  conquer  hookworm, 
beriberi,  and  kindred  foes. 

Every  one  of  the  1,800  Latin  American  hoys  now  attending  North 
American  schools  and  colleges  will  carry  hack  a  breadth  of  view  to 
the  lands  of  the  Southern  Cross. 

To-day  70,000,000  people  on  earth  speak  the  Spanish  tongue. 
Every  child  in  the  United  States  should  study  this  language.  In 
the  years  that  are  coming  a  working  knowledge  of  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  will  be  of  great  value  to  the  business  men  of  this  country. 
The  ñnancial  cloud  now  depressing  South  America  will  lift.  In 
nature's  southern  storehouse  vast  agricultural,  jungle,  and  mineral 
wealth  await  exploitation  by  North  American  capital. 

There  will  be  little  change  in  the  map  of  our  sister  continent,  save 
that  a]]  regions  will  be  charted  15  years  from  now.  Explorers 
will  be  lured  into  the  Amazonian  Valley  and  the  Paraguayan  Chaco 
to  map  what  remains  of  America's  terra  incognita. 

As  the  ships  of  1930  sail  through  the  titanic  canal,  which  geographic- 
ally severs  and  commercially  unites  North  and  South  America,  the 
señores  and  senhores  will  hail  the  messrs.  and  esquires  with  more 
than  a  passing  interest.  Comrades  in  the  march  of  progress,  preor- 
dained for  New  World  peoples,  they  will  grasp  the  spirit  of  true 
Americanism  astir  from  Canada  to  Cape  Horn. 

The  Konnt  Lassen  Eraptios  is  described  by  Richard  H.  Boerker  in 
the  January  issue  of  American  Forestry  (Washington,  D.  C).  Mr. 
Boerker,  who  has  been  engaged  in  the  work  of  mapping  the  section 
of  California  in  which  the  volcano  is  locatod,  had  unusual  oppor- 
tunities to  study  the  volcanic  eruptions  and  to  secure  some  remark- 
able pictures  of  the  natural  phenomena  incident  thereto.  In  his  very 
interesting  account  Mr.  Boerker  states  that  Mount  La.sscn,  the  only 
active  volcano  in  the  United  States  propor,  is  situated  in  the  south- 
eastern part  of  Shasta  County,  Cal.,  and  is  Ihe  last  of  a  series  of  great 
volcanic  cones  which  begin  with  Mount  Rainier  in  the  State  of 
Washington.  In  years  gone  by  this  scries  of  volcanoes  was  instru- 
mental in  upbuilding  the  mountainous  region  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west. 

The  first  eruption  occurred  in  the  latter  part  of  May,  1914.  Since 
then  fifty  or  more  eruptions  have  occurred  and  with  very  few  excep- 
tions these  have  bei-n  of  ever  increasing  violence.  The  last  eruptions 
of  which  the  writer  has  any  knowledge  are  in<leed  said  lo  have  been 
accompanied  by  luminous  bombs  and  fire. 
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Mr.  Boerker  had  the  good  fortune  of  being  stationed  in  the  prox- 
imity of  Mount  Lassen  most  of  the  past  summer  and  witnessed  many 
of  the  eruptions.  The  first  trip  made  to  the  summit  was  accom- 
plished on  June  4,  and  the  trip,  made  for  the  most  part  over  deep 
snow,  wound  up  on  the  summit  in  a  howling  snowstorm.  He  was 
compelled  to  spend  the  night  at  the  brink  of  the  hissing  crater  in  the 
Fire  Lookout  Station  on  the  topmost  pinnacle,  10,437  feet  in  the  air. 
The  next  morning,  June  5,  the  mountain  was  lost  in  the  thick  haze 
and  snow  clouds  and  practically  nothing  could  be  seen  until  noon- 
time. At  that  time  the  descent  into  the  old  crater  was  made  and  the 
new  crater  was  viewed.  The  huge  gap  measured  275  feet  long  and 
evidently  was  then  in  one  of  the  pauses  between  heavy  explosions. 
Thick  volumes  of  steam,  laden  with  sulphur  smoke,  were  rising  and 
cracks  were  appearing  in  the  ground.  The  walls  of  the  crater  were 
perpendicular  and  huge  icicles  hung  from  the  rim  of  the  crater  formed 
from  the  condensation  of  the  steam  rising  from  either  end  in  huge 
volumes.  On  the  west  side  of  the  crater  everything  was  covered  with 
a  heavy  blanket  of  light  gray  ash  into  which  he  sank  over  his  boot 
tops.  So  light  was  this  ash  that  it  flew  into  the  air  at  every  step. 
On  the  east  side  the  same  material  seemed  to  have  been  thrown  out 
in  the  form  of  mud  and  lay  frozen  hard  as  rock.  What  httle  snow 
remained  near  the  crater  was  buried  under  a  layer  of  stones  and 
bowlders.  The  larger  bowlders  had  sunk  down  into  the  snow,  creating 
many  treacherous  pits. 

The  eruption  of  June  14  was  the  heaviest  one  up  to  that  date.  It 
occurred  at  a  time  when  several  visitors  were  viewii^  the  crater 
and  almost  resulted  fatally  for  one  of  the  party.  *  *  *  The 
eruptions  do  not  seem  to  occur  with  any  regularity.  Some  days  there 
are  as  many  as  three,  all  very  violent,  and  then  again  there  may  not 
he  an  eruption  for  two  weeks.  Many  of  the  eruptions  have  lasted 
several  hours  and  sometimes  there  would  be  a  series  of  eruptions,  one 
following  another. 

Many  geologists  and  volcanologists  were  attracted  by  the  violence 
of  Mount  Lassen  and  paid  it  a  visit.  Some  made  several  ascenta. 
According  to  Mr.  Boerker  all  in  one  accord  gave  their  opinions  that 
the  old  mountain  was  a  real  volcano  and  no  imitation.  They  pre- 
dicted earthquakes,  and  they  came.  Some  predicted  that  the 
volcano  would  become  very  active  and  actuaUy  become  dangerous. 
This  stage  has  almost  been  reached,  judging  from  the  latest  reports. 
In  fact,  tliere  is  no  reason  for  overlooking  the  possibility  of  lava  fiow 
accompanied  by  destruction  of  plant  and  animal  life. 

Up  to  the  present  tima  there  has  been  no  destruction  of  life  of  any 
form.  No  timber  or  other  natural  resource  has  been  destroyed. 
The  heavy  clouds  of  ash-laden  steam  that  are  thrown  out  of  the 
crater  at  the  time  of  an  eruption  are  often  carried  by  the  wind  for 
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many  milea.  The  most  violent  of  the  eruptions  have  sent  these 
clouds  with  the  help  of  the  wind  for  20  miles  or  more.  The  height 
to  which  these  great  columns  of  vapor  are  thrown  has  been  accurately 
determined  by  one  of  the  forest  rangers  to  be  no  less  than  25,000  feet 
for  the  most  violent  eruptions. 

Central  America  in  1914,  in  the  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal 
for  January  d,  ldl5,  is  a  brief  résumé  of  mining  activities  in  several 
Central  American  Republics  during  the  past  year.  According  to  the 
Journal  the  operating  properties  in  Central  America  being  mainly 
precious-metal  mines,  there  was  little  interruption  from  the  Qnancial 
situation  arising  out  of  the  European  war.  Producing  mines  were 
consequently  operated  about  as  usual,  though  developing  properties 
and  new  enterprises  were  stopped  or  held  in  abeyance. 

In  Costa  Rica  the  Aguacate  mines  continued  the  successful  devel- 
opment of  its  properties  near  San  Mateo.  In  the  horizon  drained  by 
the  seventh-level  adit  the  ore  body  was  proved  for  about  1 ,500  feet  in 
length  and  225  feet  vertically,  and  the  outlook  is  even  more  promis- 
ing than  at  the  end  of  1913.  Besides  the  regular  ore  of  the  black 
vein,  the  company  encountered  a  bonanza  section,  from  which  a  yield 
of  at  least  a  million  dollars  is  assured.  The  ore  milled  in  November 
averaged  S28  per  ton,  and  in  December  a  "bonanza"  shipment  was 
being  prepared.  A  tenth-level  adit  to  cut  the  ore  body  at  a  depth  of 
300  feet  below  the  present  workings  is  being  driven.  Some  of  the 
outlying  veins  on  the  company's  property  were  also  prospected,  with 
favorable  results.  The  Abangarcz  gold  fíelds  operated  steadily  until 
about  May.  The  company  then  decided  to  curtail  operations  until 
laws  were  passed  to  prevent  certain  illicit  losses.  Only  development 
work  was  therefore  done  at  the  Tres  Hermanos  and  San  Rafael  during 
the  last  half  of  the  year.  Sloping  of  the  low-grade  ore  continued 
uninterruptedly  at  the  Boston  mine  and  was  sent  to  the  20-stamp 
mill  at  that  property.  Full  operations  at  all  the  properties  will  not 
be  resumed  until  remedial  laws  now  before  Congress  are  passed, 
La  Union  mine  of  the  Panama  &  Costa  Rica  Mining  Co.  continued 
its  successful  career,  crushing  at  the  rate  of  3,000  tons  per  month. 
The  ore  was  treated  by  amalgamation  in  the  30-stamp  mill  and  by 
cyanidation  in  the  new  plant  completed  in  1913,  the  extraction  aver- 
aging about  93  per  cent.  Operations  were  resumed  at  the  Bella 
Vista  and  Montezuma  mines  of  the  Montezuma  mines  of  Costa  Rica. 
The  Trinidad  mine  was  under  development,  with  encouraging  results, 
as  was  also  the  Sacra  Familia  in  the  Aguacate  district;  the  Porvenir 
was  bonded  to  New  York  men. 

The  principal  operation  in  Honduras  is  that  of  the  New  York  & 
Honduras  Rosario  Mining  Co.,  at  San  Juancito.  This  company 
operated  at  increased  capacity  in  1914,  treating  about  108,000  tons 
of  ore,  yielding  approximately  14,000  ounces  of  gold  and  1,818,000 
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ounces  of  silver.  The  company  gradually  increased  the  duty  of  ite 
1,850-pound  stamps  until,  at  the  end  of  1914,  the  stamps  were 
averaging  a  daily  duty  of  17  tons  through  three  mesh.  The  company 
continued  its  geological  survey  of  the  district.  Development  work 
was  done  at  the  Sabana  Grande  mine  on  four  veins;  on  two  levels 
high-grade  silver  ore  was  found.  The  old  Yuscaran  district  was  the 
subject  of  some  interest,  work  having  been  done  at  the  Monserrate 
mine,  preparatory  to  an  examination.  The  Socorro  Gold  &  Silver 
Mine  (Ltd.),  at  Valle  de  Angeles,  started  its  mill  about  May  15  and 
operated  throughout  the  year.  The  plant  has  a  nominal  capacity 
of  about  30  tons  per  day,  and  in  September  was  operating  on  ore 
carrying  from  65  to  70  ounces  of  silver.  Desultory  placer  operations 
were  conducted  in  the  department  of  Olancho  and  an  American  in- 
terest undertook  a  drilling  campaign  in  a  new  district  in  this  de- 
partment. 

In  Salvador  the  two  principal  operations  were  the  Butters  Salvador 
Mines  (Ltd.),  at  San  Sebastian  and  the  Butters  Divisadero  Co.  at 
Divisadero.  The  new  shaft  at  San  Sebastian  was  completed  in 
August,  and  there  was  no  interruption  of  production  from  the  caving 
ground  in  the  lower  part  of  the  old  shaft;  production  at  the  end  of 
the  year  was  at  the  rate  of  about  $60,000  per  month  from  3,000  tons 
of  ore.  At  Divisadero  the  output  was  increased;  new  equipment 
added  at  the  mine  and  mill,  including  five  1,250-pound  stamps,  and 
the  pipe  line  and  oil-fuel  installation  were  completed. 

In  Nicaragua  the  Babilonia  Gold  Minea  (Ltd.),  at  La  Libertad 
started  its  new  cyanide  plant,  operating  on  the  old  tailings  dump  while 
the  mine  was  being  unwatered.  The  Javali  &  Escándalo  Mining  Co. 
in  the  same  district  began  lhe  construction  of  a  cyanide  plant.  The 
Oroya-Leonesa  (Ltd.),  was  reconstructed  and  the  property  at 
Matagalpa  taken  over  by  Central  American  Mines  (Ltd.).  Some 
work  was  done  at  La  Luz  mine  in  the  Cuicuinita  district. 

Cuba  attracted  attention  in  1914  through  a  new  copper  mine  in  the 
western  end  of  the  island  in  the  Province  of  Pinar  del  Rio;  the 
Matahambre  mine  began  shipping  in  December,  1913,  and  by  April 
had  shipped  over  8,000  tons,  averaging  18  per  cent  copper  and  15 
ounces  BÜver.  This  mine  paid  for  itself  in  the  first  c&Tgo  shipped, 
and  copper  prospecting  in  Cuba  was  much  stimulated.  The  Mata- 
hambre production  for  1914  was  nearly  6,000,000  pounds;  about 
300  men  were  employed  and  the  mine  developments  continued  favor- 
able; the  unoxidized  zone  at  the  lowest  adit  averaged  about  15 
per  cent  copper.  The  El  Cobre  mine  of  the  Cuba  Copper  Co.  was 
unwatered  in  1914;  after  many  years  the  bottom  of  the  mine,  at 
1,100  feet,  was  capable  of  being  prospected,  and  chai  copy  rite-ore 
shipments  averaging  8  per  cent  copper*  demonstrated  the  value  of 
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this  work;  beaide  the  shipping  ore,  there  were  found  bodies  of  low- 
grade  ore  that  is  amenable  to  flotation.  Prospecting  was  carried  on 
throughout  1914  by  the  Davison  Chemical  Co.,  of  Baltimore,  at 
Carlotta,  north  of  Cienfuegos,  where  a  lai^e  body  of  cupíferous 
pyrite  was  being  drilled. 

Tlie  Tofo  Iron  Hines  in  1914,  in  the  Enginocring  and  Mining  Journal 
of  January  16,  1915,  is  an  account  of  the  progress  of  this  enterprise 
during  the  past  year,  coming  from  the  authoritative  source  of  the 
president  of  the  Bethlehem-Chile  Iron  Mines  Co.,  Mr.  C.  A.  Buck. 
The  development  of  this  large  property  by  United  States  capitalists 
is  an  added  link  in  the  chain  of  mutual  interests  which  lends  strength 
to  the  cordial  relations  existing  between  the  two  countries.  The 
success  of  this  great  enterprise  will  doubtless  be  an  incentive  to 
other  North  American  corporations  and  individuals  to  use  their 
capital  in  developing  the  vast  mineral  resources  of  this  southern 
Repubhc. 

According  to  Mr.  Buck  these  mines  are  situated  near  the  coast  of 
Chile,  about  30  miles  north  of  Coquimbo.  They  were  originally 
opened  in  a  small  way  by  a  French  company,  which  also  operated  a 
steel  works  at  Corral,  in  southern  Chile.  The  Bethlehem  Steel  Co., 
through  its  subsidiary,  the  Bethlehem-Chile  Iron  Mines  Co.,  took 
over  the  operation  of  the  property  in  1913  and  has  been  prosecuting 
development  and  construction  work,  besides  mining  and  shipping 
a  certain  amount  of  ore. 

In  1914  there  were  shipped  to  Philadelphia  six  cargoes,  aggregating 
42,000  tons,  and  to  Europe  three  cargoes,  a^regating  21,000  tons, 
making  a  toal  of  63,000  tons.  Three  of  the  cargoes  consigned  to  the 
United  States  came  through  the  Panama  Canal,  the  steamship 
Oldjield  Grange  being  the  first  to  use  the  waterway  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  iron  ore  to  the  United  States.  It  is  hoped,  says  Mr. 
Buck,  to  ship  200,000  tons  to  Philadelphia  in  1915,  and  gradually 
to  increase  this  amount  till  the  permanent  installation  is  completed, 
when  an  annual  production  of  1,500,000  or  2,000,000  tons  is  planned. 

Among  the  other  important  features  of  the  work  for  1914  men- 
tioned is  the  letting  of  the  contract  to  a  New  York  concern  for 
installing  a  basin  dock  in  the  Bay  of  Cruz  Grande.  The  basin  will 
be  excavated  approximately  40  feet  deep,  200  feet  wide,  and  900 
feet  Jong.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  sUp  where  boats  can  enter  for  the  load- 
ing of  iron  ore.  At  one  side  of  the  basin  will  be  erected  a  steel  dock 
340  feet  long.  This  dock  will  have  pockets  holding  30,000  tons  of  iron 
ore,  which  can  be  loaded  through  chutes  by  gravity  into  the  boats 
in  a  short  time.  The  dock  will  be  of  similar  construction  to  many 
of  the  ore  docks  in  service  on  the  Great  Lakes.  The  railroad  tracks 
on  top  of  the  dock  are  at  an  elevation  of  123  feet  above  low  tide- 
water, and  the  railroad  running  from  the  mines  will  approach  the 
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dock  from  a  higher  elevation  and  will  act  require  upgrade^^  hauling 
of  the  ore. 

The  railroad  will  be  electrically  operated]  using  an  overhead 
trolley  system,  which  will  furnish  direct  current  at  2,400  volts  to 
the  llO-ton  locomotives.  These  locomotives  will  have  a  continuous 
tractive  effort  of  about  37,000  pounds  at  11  miles  per  hour,  which 
will  enable  them  to  haul  up  the  3  per  cent  grade  a  train  of  21  empty 
ore  cars.  The  most  interesting  feature  of  the  electric  locomotives  is 
the  regeneration  of  power  when  they  are  descending  the  grade  with 
loaded  trains.  The  power  thus  r^enerated  will  be  sent  back  into  the 
lines  to  assist  in  hauling  the  empty  cars  back.  This  regeneration 
also  reduces  the  work  of  the  air-brake  system  in  retarding  the 
descending  trains. 

At  the  Bay  of  Cruz  Grande  a  modem  steam-turbine  electric 
power  plant  will  be  built.  The  present  plant  will  consist  of  two 
steam  turbines,  each  of  3,500  kilowatt  capacity.  The  boiler  equip- 
ment will  consist  of  four  boilers  of  440  horsepower  each,  set  in  bat- 
teries of  two  boilers  each.  Oil  will  be  used  for  fuel,  although  the 
boilers  will  be  constructed  so  that  coal  can  be  used  if  desirable. 
Power  will  be  transmitted  to  the  mines  from  the  power  hotise  by  a 
22,000-volt  transmission  system  consisting  of  two  duplicate  trans- 
mission lines  on  the  same  poles.  The  machinery  in  the  machine  and 
blacksmith  shops  will  be  motor  operated,  while  the  large  ore  crushers 
at  the  mines  will  be  driven  by  electric  motors,  and  the  drills  for 
mining  purposes  will  be  operated  by  electricity.  In  short,  the  enter- 
prise will  be  equipped  with  the  most  modem  appliances  and  every 
efficient  device  known  to  recent  invention. 

The  Snccess  of  the  Argentine  Loan  is  the  subject  of  a  short  but  very 
significant  article  in  the  January,  1915,  number  of  the  Americas,  the 
monthly  magazine  published  by  the  National  City  Bank  of  New 
York.  That  the  temporary  financial  necessities  of  the  Argentine 
Government  were  so  promptly  and  efficiently  reUeved  by  the  great 
banking  institutions  of  the  United  States  is  a  striking  evidence^of 
confidence  in  the  material  resources  of  this  great  South  American 
RepubUc  as  well  as  an  indication  of  the  closer  commercial  relations 
now  existing  between  the  two  countries.  In  commenting  on  the 
merits  of  the  transaction  and  the  spirit  which  actuated  the  finan- 
ciers in  so  promptly  meeting  the  emei^ency,  the  article  states  that 
the  most  encouraging  development  in  the  new  movement  now  under 
way  to  bring  about  closer  business  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  the  countries  of  South  America  has  been  the  flotation  of 
this  loan  of  (15,000,000  to  Argentina. 

The  loan,  which  was  in  the  form  of  6  per  cent  gold  notes  running 
one,  two,  and  three  years,  was  n^otiated  by  the  Buenos  Aires  branch 
of  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York  for  an  underwriting  syndi- 
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cate  consisting  of  leading  bankiog  institutions  in  New  York,  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  and  Chicago.  This  distribution  resulted  in 
a  simultaneous  offering  of  the  notes  Id  five  of  the  most  important 
cities  in  the  United  States,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  note  that  every 
quota  was  sold  out  upon  the  day  of  offering. 

Of  course,  the  loan  on  its  merits,  continues  the  article,  is  above 
question,  for  the  credit  of  the  Argentine  Nation  is  well  established; 
but  these  are  exceptional  times,  when  it  is  next  to  impossible  for 
any  country  to  borrow  outside  of  its  own  markets.  Every  country 
is  carefully  guarding  its  stock  of  gold  and  avoiding  commitments 
which  may  result  in  exports  of  that  metal.  There  was  also  the 
question  as  to  how  the  public  would  receive  an  outside  loan  at  this 
time.  While  the  United  States  absorbs  a  very  large  amount  of  secu- 
rities annually,  the  people  are  not  accustomed  to  deahngs  in  foreign 
securities  and  might  naturally  feel  some  uncertainty  in  the  present 
state  of  security  markets  everywhere  about  their  convertibility. 
Under  the  circumstances  the  prompt  action  by  the  public  in  taking 
the  not«3  was  very  gratifying  to  the  promoters  of  the  loan. 

It  is  certainly  true  of  the  bankers  concerned,  and  probably  true 
in  a  considerable  degree  of  the  pubhc,  that  they  were  interested  in 
the  loan  for  other  reasons  than  those  of  immediate  profit.  There  is 
a  genuine  desire  that  the  relations  of  the  United  States  with  Argen- 
tina may  be  closer  than  they  have  been  in  the  pest.  The  influence 
of  our  own  Government,  and  of  such  pubHc  men  as  ex-Secrctary  Root 
and  ex-President  Roosevelt,  has  been  exerted  to  this  end  and  has 
had  an  effect,  and  the  influence  and  services  of  the  present  able 
ambassador  from  Argentina,  Mi.  Naon,  has  done  much  to  promote 
this  feeling  in  this  country.  There  can  be  no  question  that  the  serv- 
ices of  the  three  ambassadors  representing  Brazil,  Chile,  and  Argen- 
tina, in  dealing  with  the  Mexican  situation  last  year,  made  a  very 
pleasing  impression  upon  the  people  of  this  country  at  that  time. 
Their  action  represented  a  spirit  of  cooperation  amongTthe  nations 
of  the  Americas  which  appealed  very  strongly  to  the  thoughtful 
people  of  the  United  States  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
influence  is  to  be  seen  in  the  new  interest  manifested  in  South  Ameri- 
can  affairs. 

The  article  concludes  with  the  foUowing  paragraph: 

The  tskini!  of  the  Aivontíne  GovcmmcDt  loan  will  scrvp  U)  introduce  oui  invoalors 
to  that  lipid.  For  this  reason  it  is  advanta^>oue  that  the  loan  has  been  dislributcd 
over  the  country  aa  it  has  been.  In  due  time  pood  municipal  loans  will  be  found 
available  and  when  there  is  greater  familiarity  with  the  industrial  «pportunitles  o( 
the  country  that  class  of  financing  will  naturally  follow. 

How  the  World's  Ships  Will  Coal  at  Panama  is  the  account  of  an 
interview  on  thia  subject  with  Col.  G.  W.  Goethals,  governor  of  the 
Canal  Zone,  published  in  the  January  number  of  The  .íVmericaü.  Ac- 
cording to  this  account,  the  provision  that  the  United  States  Govem- 
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meat  isXmaking  to  supply  with  coal  the  procession  of  steamships 
passing  through  the  Panama  Canal  when  the  world's  trade  routes 
focus  at  the  Isthmus  will  be  in  impressive  keeping  with  and  an  inte- 
grated part  of  the  great  mechanical  plant  of  which  the  canal,  its 
electrically  operated  locks,  its  locomotive  towing  system,  its  effi- 
ciently ordered  terminal  harbors,  etc.,  are  all  closely  interworking 
devices  for  passing  the  world's  shipping  from  one  ocean  to  another 
with  steady  speed  and  efficiency.  At  a  cost  of  more  than  S3,0Û0,000 
two  great  coaling  stations  are  to  be  constructed  at  the  entrance  of 
the  canal,  and  they  will  be  ready  for  business  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
With  storage  capacity  in  their  pockets  for  half  a  million  tons; 
with  two  speedy  and  capacious  coUicrs  ready  to  bring  the  coal  to  the 
stations  and  keep  them  supplied,  and  with  electrically  operated  con- 
veyer machinery  of  the  finest  design  obtainable  that  can  run  the 
coal  from  the  pockets  into  the  bunkers  of  ships  at  the  rate  of  at  least 
1,000  tons  an  hour,  Uncle  Sam's  coal  business  can  be  pictured  in  the 
future,  as  ship  after  ship  comes  into  harbor,  stops  at  the  coaling 
docks  for  a  time  measured  in  minutes  while  awaitmg  turn  to  go  into 
the  canal,  and  so  the  stream  of  shipping  moves  steadily  and  swiftly  on. 

Col.  Goethals  said: 

I  can  not  see  any  "problem"  for  Bhipping  in  Ihe  coaling  facilities  at  the  canal. 
Ships  are  coaliag  there  now.  The  facilities  ar«  not  what  they  will  be.  It  is 
necenary,  for  the  time  being,  to  haul  the  coal  on  care  from  tlie  etacke  in  which 
it  ÍB  stored  to  the  water  front  and  then  put  it  into  the  ahips.  This  is  slow.  It  has 
been  miuie  slower  than  it  would  be,  in  some  cases,  by  unfriendly  interference  of 
ships'  officers  because  of  the  abeence  of  certain  gratuities  that  are  usual  at  coaling 
stations.  The  coal  has  been  sold  to  ships  at  ^.40  a  ton,  trimmed  in  bunken.  The 
price  will  probably  be  changed  to  $5.25  a  ton,  the  ship  to  do  its  own  trimming. 

By  the  Ist  of  January,  1916,  the  new  coaling  stations  will  be  ready  for  operation, 
and  then  ships  will  be  coaled  at  the  rat«  of  1,000  tone  an  hour.  The  machinery  ia 
guaranteed  to  be  capable  of  delivering  the  coal  at  the  rate  of  2,000  tons  an  hour  to 
ve°sslB  able  to  take  it  at  that  speed.  The  l,00D-ton  delivery  is  the  one  to  which  all 
vessels  will  be  entitled,  and  the  schedule  of  charges  for  coaling  ships  will  include  a 
demurrage  allowance  lor  any  delay  caused  by  failure  to  deliver  at  the  rate. 

The  canal  administration  will  he  the  exclusive  purveyor  of  coal  to 
ships  at  the  canal  harbors^at  any  rate,  its  stations  will  be  the  only 
ones  located  there.  The  shores  will  not  be  available  to  the  inde- 
pendent pockets  of  private  concerns.  Col.  Goethala  spoke  of  the 
purpose  of  the  Government  in  establishing  what  appears  at  first  sight 
to  be  a  monopoly  of  the  coaling  business  at  Panama.  It  was  to  avoid 
the  possibility  of  strong  private  interests  obtaining  control,  also  to 
avoid  the  impediment  to  orderly  operations  that  harbor  coaling  from 
many  big  and  little  stations  would  occasion.  But,  in  reply  to  definite 
questions  whether  shipowners  and  coal  dealers  who  might  be  in  a 
position  to  obtain  supplies  of  coal  at  exceptionally  low  rates  could 
not  maintain  stocks  at  the  canal,  he  said: 

That  has  been  amply  provided  for.  The  station  at  the  Atlantic  entrance  to  the 
canal  will  be  constructod  with  spare  pockets.    These  will  be  leased  to  private  interests 
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at  an  eaUbliahed  chaige  per  ton.    Coal  will  be  taken  in  and  delivered  into  ships  ' 
bunkers  by  the  station  conveyors  at  a  regular  established  charge  per  ton. 

In  reply  to  questions  about  costs  and  charges,  Col.  Goethals  said: 

The  charges  that  are  to  be  made  for  storing  and  handling  coal  at  the  Panama  statiooa 
have  been  discussed  with  coal  men  and  others  here  and  have  been  called  reasomtble 
by  them.  The  price  for  coal  will  be  the  same  charged  our  own  ships,  plus  the  tax. 
The  only  complaint  about  the  price  to  be  charged  thus  far  has  come  from  coal  people. 
who  say  that  private  coaling  stations  on  the  islands  near  the  canal  harbors  will  not 
be  able  to  compete. 

The  shipping  of  the  world  will  not  only  buy  coal  of  the  United  States 
Government  at  the  canal  ports,  but  will  be  able  to  obtain  navalstores, 
provisions,  etc.,  of  all  kinds  in  the  same  way. 

The  Ciibft  Eeview recently  published  an  interviewwithDr.Leopoldo 
Cancio,  secretary  of  the  Cuban  Treasury,  in  which  that  official  gives 
a  general  outline  of  the  plan  adopted  to  carry  out' the  law  recently 
enacted  by  the  Cuban  Congrees,  which  provides  for  a  currency  sys- 
tem adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  country  and  for  the  coinage  of  its 
own  subsidiary  medium  of  exchange. 

One  of  the  most  delicate  problems  of  the  new  system,  according  to 
Dr.  Cancio,  will  be  the  exclusion  from  the  market  of  foreign  money 
now  circulating  and  its  substitution  by  national  money.  The  treas- 
ury officials  will  endeavor  to  have  the  Government  receive  part  of 
the  new  coinage,  both  of  gold  and  silver,  before  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year,  Jtme  30,  1915,  and  even  before  the  end  of  the  next  sugar  season 
and  before  the  beginning  of  the  tobacco  harvest.  Great  care  will  be 
taken  that  the  old  currency  will  not  disappear  before  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  the  new  is  ready. 

The  money  to  be  coined  will  have  on  the  obverse  side  the  head  of 
the  liberator  Marti  and  on  the  reverse  the  shield  of  the  Bepublic. 
The  silver  money  will  be  of  the  denominations  with  which  the  Cuban 
public  is  already  familiar;  that  is,  10  centavos,  20  centavos,  40 
centavos,  and  1  peso,  or  dollar.  They  will  have  the  same  value  as 
similar  coins  of  the  United  States. 

The  new  law  preserves  the  gold  standard,  to  which  Cuba  has  held 
in  her  prosperous  and  adverse  times.  The  executive  proposée  to 
adopt  the  necessary  measures  to  maintain  the  parity  of  gold  and 
silver  money,  as  in  all  well  oi^anized  monetary  systems;  in  con- 
formity with  the  law  a  reserve  will  be  established  in  the  treasury 
formed  from  part  of  the  profits  of  the  coining  of  silver.  Cuba  will 
attain  the  object  proposed  by  the  authors  of  the  new  system  by 
establishing  its  own  monetary  circulation,  and  will  be  free  from  the 
daily  tax  imposed  by  the  exchange  on  the  different  moneys  now  in 
circulation,  which  renders  unstable  the  value  of  labor  and  even 
domestic  transactions  of  less  importance.  The  profits  of  the  new 
silver  money  will  be  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  nominal  value,  and 
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a  considerable  part  will  be  turned  into  the  treasury  for  the  general 
obligations  of  the  State,  over  and  above  what  will  be  res^-ved  as  a 
guarantee  of  the  circulation  of  silver  and  ita  parity  with  gold.  The 
secretary  wants  to  lose  no  time  in  putting  the  new  law  to  a  test,  so 
that  by  April  next  the  new  currency  will  be  in  circulation. 

McKenzle,  a  Holder  of  Clay  and  of  Men,  is  the  title  of  an  article  by 
Waldo  Adler  in  the  February,  1915,  number  of  Outing,  which  deals 
with  the  compulsory  physical  training  of  the  entire  student  body  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  In  the  United  States,  as  well 
as  in  every  other  civihzed  country,  a  large  proportion  of  young 
men  who  enter  college  are  physically  untrained.  Cut  off  from  the 
rough  contacts  with  nature  that  miUtary  training  or  the  making  of  a 
living  from  the  soil,  forests,  or  sea  formerly  supplied,  they  lack  that 
intelligence  of  the  muscles  that  is  as  necessary  as  wit  itself  in  mas- 
tering the  world  we  Uve  in. 

When  Dr.  Tait  McKenzie  was  made  professor  of  physical  education 
and  director  of  all  athletics  and  gymnastics  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  he  inaugurated  a  complete  change  in  this  department, 
a  change  that  has  since  been  taken  up  and  adopted  by  other  colleges 
and  even  by  many  of  the  public  schools  of  the  country.  Instead  of 
devoting  his  time  and  attention  to  the  training  of  some  300  young 
athletes  who  formed  the  various  teams  in  football,  baseball,  track, 
and  other  outdoor  contests,  who  were  to  compete  with  the  champions 
of  other  universities  in  intercoU^ate  sports,  and  who  were  already 
endowed  with  unusual  physical  development,  he  turned  these  over  to 
the  care  of  subordinate  trainers  and  coaches  and  gave  his  personal 
attention  to  the  building  up  of  sound  and  trained  bodies  among  the 
5,000  other  students  who  were  less  fortunately  endowed.  In  other 
words,  he  inaugurated  a  system  of  compulsory  physical  training  for 
all,  and  that  upon  a  scientific  basis.  Under  this  system  every  man 
in  the  university,  excepting  the  graduating  students,  must  come  in 
the  first  month  of  every  year  to  be  examined,  without  regard  to  his 
ambition  in  athletics. 

After  the  doctor  had  made  his  diagnosis,  he  used  his  opportunity  to 
give  some  definite  stimulus  to  the  man's  health  by  so  directing  his 
physical  activities  that,  when  he  goes  out  into  the  world  he  shall  not 
be  compelled  to  quit  sport,  but  on  the  contrary  will  have  the  resource 
of  at  least  one  game  which  he  can  play  long  after  he  has  passed  the 
college  age  and  youth  itself.  Not  only  this,  but  in  these  physical 
examinations  the  doctor  frequently  detects  physical  infirmities  and 
defects  which  can  be  permanently  improved  by  properly  directed 
exercises,  discovers  diseases  which  can  be  permanently  cured,  and 
thus  his  department  becomes  a  means  of  physical  improvement  and 
health  for  tlie  strong,  the  average,  the  weak,  and  even  for  the  sick. 

The  personality  of  the  physical  director  has  naturally  much  to  do 
with  the  success  of  the  whole  plan.    Compulsory  attendance  in  the 
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gymnasium  classes  becomes  irksome  after  a  time  uoless  the  director 
knows  how  to  instill  enthusiasm  into  the  young  men  that  come 
under  bis  charge.  Each  one,  however,  is  made  to  realize  that  cer- 
tain more  or  less  tiresome  exercises  are  necessary  preliminaries  to 
the  subsequent  training,  and  that  before  be  can  become  a  student  of 
the  classics  in  athletics  be  must  learn  bow  to  climb,  to  run,  to  jump, 
to  swim,  etc.  Tbe  beginners  are  told  why  tbey  are  taught  these 
things,  that  when  a  fire  breaks  out,  or  a  horse  runs  away,  or  an 
automobile  threatens  your  life,  or  a  girl  is  in  danger  of  drowning, 
all  modem  inventions  and  machinery  might  as  well  be  uninvented — 
the  man  facing  the  emergency  has  only  his  own  trained  muscles  t« 
depend  upon. 

After  the  rudiments  of  physical  training  have  been  learned,  the 
elective  system  has  been  introduced  into  the  athletic  department  of 
the  university,  and  the  student  may  select  the  particular  form  of 
athletics  for  which  he  is  best  adapted.  He  may  thus  go  in  for  run- 
ning, jumping,  or  any  of  the  special  games,  and  he  will  have  the 
assistance  and  training  of  the  leading  athletes  among  the  older 
students,  whose  interest  and  cooperation  has  been  secured  by  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  director.  In  this  way  the  interest  of  the  entire 
student  body  is  kept  up.  As  a  result  the  university  is  turning  out 
annually  hundreds  of  young  men  who  are  physically  as  well  as 
mentally  prepared  for  the  contests  on  the  arena  of  life. 

Incidental  to  his  work  as  a  professor  of  physical  education  Dr. 
McKenzie  has  become  a  sculptor  of  exceptional  merit.  Bringing  to 
his  enthusiasm  for  the  perfect  development  of  the  human  form  the 
acciu'ate  knowledge  of  the  professor  of  anatomy  and  the  hand  and 
eye  of  the  artist,  it  is  not  to  he  wondered  at  that  his  work  in  repro- 
ducing the  beautifully  modeled  figures  of  the  young  athletes  in  action 
is  of  a  high  character  and  wonderfully  realistic.  One  of  his  latest 
works,  a  relief  entitled  "The  Joy  of  Effort,"  which  represents  three 
young  athletes  in  the  act  of  hurdling  a  bar,  so  pleased  the  King  of 
Sweden  that  he  ordered  it  set  io  the  wall  of  the  great  stadium  at 
Stockholm,  in  order  to  commemorate  the  Olympic  games  which  so 
recently,  and  perhaps  for  the  last  time  for  many  years  to  come, 
brought  together  the  nations  of  the  world  in  peaceful  nnd  friendly 
rivalry. 

In  all  of  his  sculptural  work  Dr.  McKenzio  seems  to  catch  and  hold 
the  very  spirit  of  tbe  contest  he  depicts,  and  hLs  work  in  thb  line  is 
as  unique  and  forceful  as  it  is  in  tbe  less  artistic  but  no  less  valuable 
sphere  of  molding  men  in  the  flesh. 

El  Drama  de  la  Misión  (the  Mission  Play)  is  the  title  of  an  article 
recently  published  in  the  Spanish  edition  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  Pan 
American  Union,  which  gives  an  account  of  a  unique  celebration 
which  took  place  in  the  town  of  San  Gabriel,  Cal.     The  presentation 
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of  this  histoñcal  drama  of  the  early  days  of  California,  like  the  famed 
Passion  Flay  at  Oberammergau,  is  to  become  a  ñxed  institution. 
The  play  was  written  by  John  McGroarty,  who  thereby  revives  the 
story  of  the  heroism  and  devotion  to  spiritual  faith  of  the  Catholic 
missionaries  who  figured  so  prominently  in  the  history  of  California 
during  Spanish  colonial  times. 

The  drama  was  enacted  for  the  first  time  in  1912,  and  created  such 
a  favorable  impression  that  the  performances  were  continued  for  10 
weeks  in  order  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  pubUc.  Since  then  a 
special  theater  has  been  erected  with  the  view  of  having  the  play 
reproduced  annually. 

According  to  the  account  which  appeared  in  the  West  Coast  Maga- 
zine the  theater  has  been  erected  upon  historic  and  sacred  ground 
which  was  a  part  of  the  Old  Mission  of  San  Gabriel,  founded  by  the 
Franciscan  padres  in  1771,  five  years  before  the  Liberty  Bell  rang 
from  the  tower  of  Independence  Hall  in  Philadelphia.  Adjacent  to 
the  theater  stands  the  Old  Mission  Church  of  San  Gabriel,  gray  with 
age  and  hallowed  by  holy  and  heroic  memories.  While  in  its  archi- 
tecture it  is  reminiscent  of  the  old  missions  themselves,  it  is  in  every 
way  a  complete  and  modem  playhouse  in  equipment,  with  all  modem 
theatrical  appliances  installed.  It  possesses  its  own  lighting  plant 
with  a  capacity  of  16,000  sixteen-candlepower  incandescent  lamps. 

The  little  vill^e  of  San  Gabriel  itself  is  worth  a  visit  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  it  is  one  of  the  few  old  adobe  towns  the  tremendous 
march  of  progress  in  California  has  not  yet  disturbed.  One  of  the 
sights  of  the  town  ¡s  a  grapevine  planted  by  the  Franciscans  137 
years  ago,  still  growing  and  bearing  fruit  and  covering  with  its 
ancient  branches  almost  an  acre  of  ground.  San  Gabriel  is  located 
about  d  miles  east  of  Los  Angeles. 

The  "Mission  Play"  vividly  tells  the  story  of  the  rise  of  civilization 
in  California.  The  scene  of  the  first  act  is  laid  on  the  shores  of  San 
Di^o  Bay  where,  in  1769,  the  starving  population  of  the  little 
Spanish  garrison  waited  the  return  of  an  expedition  from  the  north. 
Illness  and  loneliness  undermined  the  health  of  the  San  Diego  colony 
end  actual  famine  had  set  in  by  the  time  the  expedition  of  Don 
Gaspar  de  Portóla  had  returned  from  its  fruitless  quest  of  the  lost 
port  of  Monterey.  Seeing  the  plight  of  the  people  at  San  Diego,  and 
his  own  arm  of  the  enterprise  being  in  no  better  condition,  Portóla 
issued  orders  for  the  abandonment  of  California.  He  announced 
that  all  must  sail  with  the  tide  that  same  night  for  Mexico. 

Father  Junípero  Serra,  the  great  founder  of  the  Franciscan  mis- 
sions in  California,  begged  Portóla  to  rescind  his  orders,  but  the 
govemor  was  obdurate.  The  situation  then  was  that  unless  the 
relief  ship,  which  was  already  nearly  a  year  overdue,  should  arrive 
before  sunset,  California  would  be  abandoned.     Then  ensues  in  the 
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play  a  tense  dramatic  incident.  Father  Junipero  declares  that  he 
vill  remain  in  California  alone.  Portóla,  on  the  other  hand,  declarea 
that  he  will  carry  him  by  force  to  the  ship  at  sunset.  Father  Juni- 
pero falls  on  his  knees  and  prays  to  God  to  send  the  ship  before  it  is 
too  late.  Ás  he  offers  his  suppUcations  the  sun  is  slowly  sinking 
into  the  great  ocean  behind  Point  Loma.  But  just  as  the  flame  of 
its  last  rajB  are  fading  the  ship  appears,  as  though  by  a  miracle,  and 
San  Diego,  is  saved. 

The  second  act  is  laid  at  Carmel,  Father  Jumpero's  own  mission, 
in  the  year  1784,  15  years  later  than  the  time  of  the  first  act.  In 
this  act  the  Ufe  of  the  missions  in  the  days  of  their  glory  is  portrayed. 

The  scene  opens  with  the  break  of  day  and  the  singing  of  wild 
birds  in  the  boughs  of  pepper  trees.  Gradually  the  dim  outlines  of 
the  walls  of  the  beautiful  old  mission  come  into  view.  The  padres, 
soldiers,  Spanish  settlers,  and  Indians — ^men,  women,  and  children — 
appear  on  the  stage,  singing  the  morning  hymn  of  the  missions,  on 
l^eir  way  to  mass. 

During  the  mass  the  guard  of  soldiers  which  remain  outside  tell 
the  great  story  of  the  beginnings  of  California's  history  to  the 
audience.  After  the  mass  the  fathers  superior  of  all  the  other  mis- 
sions of  California  make  their  reporte  to  Father  Junipero,  their  presi- 
dent. After  that  there  is  a  stormy  scene  between  the  commandant 
of  the  troops  and  Father  Junipero,  designed  to  show  how  the  protec- 
tion of  the  padres  was  thrown  around  the  Indians  against  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  lewd  soldiery.  When  this  storm  has  blown  over, 
comes  the  pageant  of  the  Indians  of  Carmel,  displaying  their  arte 
and  crafte  and  their  progress  in  civilization  since  the  coming  of  the 
padree.  The  act  concludes  with  a  fiesta  of  Spanish  and  Indian 
dances  and  songs. 

The  third  act  portrays  the  final  scene  in  the  ruins  of  the  old  mis- 
sion San  Juan  Capistrano  in  the  year  1847.  The  spiritual  signifi- 
cance of  this  act  is  very  great.  It  is  the  sunset  of  mission  glory  and 
tells  the  sad  tale  of  ruin  and  decay  and  confiscation. 
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ARGENTINE   REPUBLIC 


The  BUDGET  of  the  city  of  Buenos  Aires  for  1915,  as  recom- 
mended by  the  mayor,  Bjnounts  to  43,421,450  pesos,  national  cur- 
rency (paper  peeo  equals  $0.425),  as  compared  with  51,615,400  pesos 

in  1914. The  COLON  THEATER  in  Buenos  Aires  has  been  leased 

for  three  years  from  January  1,  1915,  to  Da  Rosa  and  Macchi.  The 
lessees  have  the  option  of  extending  the  lease  an  additional  year 
provided  they  comply  with  the  conditions  of  the  contract  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  municipal  authorities. An  industrial  and  com- 
mercial CENSUS  of  the  Federal  capital,  taken  in  June,  1914,  shoira 
that  at  that  time  there  were  29,960  conmiereial  houses  in  the  city  of 
Buenos  Aires  with  an  inTested  capital  of  750,320,546  pesos,  national  cur 
ency  (peso  equals  $0.425),  and  sales  in  1913  amounting  to  2,232,506,291 
pesos.  These  houses  employed  11S,360  persons  and  paid  salanes 
amounting  to  124,494,521  pesos.  The  industrial  establishmentã  num- 
bered 11,132,  had  on  invested  capital  of  536,172,649  pesos,  and  an 
annual  sale  of  755,224,763  pesos,  national  currency.  These  establish- 
ments employed  145,902  persons,  used  motive  power  equal  to  194,411 
horsepower,  paid  out  in  salaries  and  w^es  141,435,115  pesos,  and 
purchased  raw  material  valued  at  336,559,299  pesos.  The  increase 
in  the  number  of  commereial  houses  from  1904  to  1914  was  65  per 
cent,  40  per  cent  in  capital,  and  48  per  cent  in  the  number  of  persons 
employed.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  industrial  establishmentã 
during  the  10  years  referred  to  was  25  per  cent;  in  capital,  441  per 
cent;  in  sales,  311  per  cent;  and  in  the  number  of  peraons  employed, 

112  per  cent. In  1914  IMMIGRANTS  to  the  number  of  115,308 

entered  the  Argentine  Republic,  among  whom  were  65,590  men, 
10,355  boys,  30,405  women,  and  8,958  girls.    Of  these  immigrants 

62,211  were  Spaniards  and  35,946  Italians. The  receipts  of  the 

Argentine  Government  from  TERRITORIAL  TAXES  in  1914,  con- 
sisting of  taxes,  licenses,  and  stamps,  amounted  to  36,868,449  pesos,  as 
compared  with  39,728,734  in  1913. A  recent  executive  decree  pre- 
scribes the  rules  and  regulations  under  which  FISHING  may  be 
carried  on  off  the  southern  coasts  of  the  Republic.  T^e  law  of  1880, 
which  prohibited  for  many  years  fishing  in  territorial  waters  of  the 

southern  part  of  Argentina,  has  been  repealed. ^The  department 

of  agriculture  is  considering  a  plan  under  which  BEU^IAN  FAMI- 
LIES who  desire  to  emigrate  to  the  Argentine  Republic  may  be 

properly  cared  for  and  located  on  agricultural  lands. A  society 

has  berâ)  organized  in  Buenos  Aires  under  the  name  of  "PATRIOTIC 
ARGENTINE  UNION,"  the  object  of  which  is  to  commemorate  in  a 
proper  manner  the  principal  historic  events  of  the  nation. A  law 
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of  November  12,  1914,  prohibits  the  Argentine  directorate  of  patents 
and  trade-marks  from  taking  into  consideration  applications  for 
TRADE^MARKS  which  consist  wholly  or  partly  of  foreign  national 

emblems,  such  as  coats  of  arms,  flags,  etc. The  President  of  the 

Republic  has  appointed  Drs.  AbeJ  Bengolea,  Avelino  Figueroa, 
and  Sr.  Samuel  Hale  Pearson  members  of  the  board  of  directors  of 

the  BANK  OF  THE  ARGENTINE  NATION. The  department 

of  foreign  relations  of  the  Argentine  Government  has  been  advised 
by  the  Ai^entine  consul  in  Stockholm  that,  due  to  the  satisfactory 
results  of  the  trial  trip  of  the  steamship  lùvnprina  Guslaf  Adolf,  the 
Johnson  Steamship  Line  has  decided  to  establish  a  regular  STEAM- 
SHIP SERVICE  between  Sweden  and  the  porta  of  Central  America, 

Mexico,  and  the  United  States,  using  petroleum  as  a  fuel. A 

national  POSTAL  SAVINGS  BANK  has  been  founded  in  Buenos 
Aires.  Dr.  Alfonso  Durao  has  been  elected  president  of  the 
bank. ^The  department  of  agriculture  of  the  Argentine  Govern- 
ment estimâtes  the  crop  of  CEREALS  for  1914-16,  in  tons,  as  fol- 
lows: Wheat,  5,270,000;  flax  (Imo),  1,311,500;  oats,  1,287,000;  and 
rye,  46,000.  The  total  value  of  these  cereals  is  744,300,000  pesos 
($316,029,780). 


According  to  press  reporte  construction  work  is  soon  to  be  begun 
on  the  ELECTRIC  TRAMWAY  from  La  Paz  to  Yungas.  The  ter- 
minal point  of  this  railway,  which  will  pase  through  many  rich  farms 
and  ranchee,  especially  coca,  coffee,  end  fruit  plantations,  ts  to  be 
Coripata.    A  new  survey  of  the  line  is  to  be  made,  and  at  a  later  date 

the  tramway  is  to  be  extended  to  Puerto  Pando. On  January  1, 

1915,  the  Tarejra  branch  of  the  Corocoro  RAILWAY  was  opened  to 

public  service  for  both  freight  and  passenger  traffic. ^A  scientific 

organization  entitled  the  "INSTITUTE  OF  CRIMINOLOGY  of 
B(jivia,"has  been  organized  at  La  Paz.  The  institute  is  divided  into 
three  sections,  namely,  anthropologic,  sociologie,  and  juridic.  The 
society  proposée-  to  study  the  criminal  and  his  surroundings  with  the 
object  of  recommending  the  enactment  of  corrective  laws. Pre- 
liminary steps  have  been  taken  for  incorporating  an  agricultural  and 
stock  raising  company  in  Bolivia  under  the  name  of  "LA  PRO- 
DUCTORA NACIONAL"  (The  National  Producer).  The  corpora- 
tion proposes  to  buy  a  lai^  tract  of  land  suitable  for  raising  cattle 
on  a  lai^e  scale,  establish  a  dairy,  manufacture  butter  and  cheese  and 
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engage  in  cert&in  branches  of  agriculture,'  such,  for  instance,  as  the 
raising  of  alfalfa,  clovera,  and  other  products  that  can  be  economically 
grown  and  used  to  feed  stock.     The  by-laws  of  the  corporation  are 

soon  to  be  submitted  to  the  Bolivian  Government  for  approval. 

The  MORATORIUM  covering  foreign  and  domestic  payments  in 
sealed  gold  has  been  extended  to  April  1,  1915. Statistics  com- 
piled by  Adolfo  BalHrian,  consul  general  of  Boiivia  in  Kew  York, 
show  Üiat  280,215  kilos  of  merchandise  valued  at  $34,580.12  were 
SHIPPEa>  TO  BOLIVIA  from  the  port  of  New  York  in  Septem- 
ber, 1914,  aa  compared  with  421,322  kilos  valued  at  S100,10S.96 
during  the  same  month  of  1913.  These  exports  were  made  up  of 
cotton  cloth,  machinery,  provisions,  drugs,   hardware,  and  sundry 

articles. ^The  Academy   of  Sciences    at  Le  Mans,   France,  has 

awarded  Dr.  Nestor  Morales  Villazon,  director  of  the  Institute  of 
Bacteriology  in  the  city  of  La  Paz,  a  GOLD  MEDAL  )for  the  best 
paper  submitted  to  the  academy  in  the  contest  for  1914  in  which  more 
than  2,000  persons  took  part.    Dr.  Villazon  has  also  been  elected  a 

life  member  of  the  academy. ^The  Congress  of  BoUrift  has  approved 

the  departmental  budgets  providing  funds  for  the  completion  of  the 
WATERWORKS  at  Aiquilo,  capital  of  tiie  Province  of  Campero, 
and  for  preventing  the  overflow  of  the  Rocha  River  in  the  department 

of  Cochabamba. ^A  law  has  been  promulgated  making  the  Federal 

TAXES  in  force  in  the  Republic  on  December  31,  1914,  operative  in 

1915. ^The  preliminary  plans  submitted  by  W.  L.  Millner  for  the 

construction  of  a  RAILWAY  between  Potosi  and  Sucre  have  been 
approved  by  the  department  of  the  interior  of  the  BoUvian  Govern- 
ment.  A  20-year  exclusive  concession  has  been  granted  to  Carlos 

Melqtiiades  Barbery  to  establish  in  the  Province  of  Sara,  department 
of  Santa  Cruz,  a  completely  equipped  modem  THREIAD  FACTORY. 
The  concession  also  grants  the  exclusive  privilege  of  manufacturing 
cottonseed  oil.  The  State  guarantees  the  concessionaire  8  per  cent 
interest  on  the  capital  invested  in  the  enterprise  up  to  the  expendi- 
ture of  an  amount  not  exceeding  500,000  bolivianos  (bohviano  equals 
$0.389). 


The  Paris  correspondent  of  A  Noite,  a  large  daily  newspaper  of 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  states  that  Qaaton  Madeira,  a  Brazilian  inventor  at 
present  in  Europe,  has  constructed  an  AEROPLANE  BALANCER 
and  an  apparatus  attachable  to  ships  to  protect  them  i^iainst  sub- 
marines,    Mr.  Madeira  is  reported  to  have  disposed  of  his  inveO' 
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tioDs. In  the  items   of  the  budget  approved  by  the  Senate, 

funds  are  provided  for  the  establishment  of  Brazilian  diplomatic 
representatives  in  B^gjpt  and  Persia  and  for  a  continuance  of 
the  posta  of  COMMERCIAL  ATTACHÉS  in  London,  Berlin,  and 

Paris. A  Rua,  an  influential  newspaper  of  the  Federal  capital, 

states  that  a  foreign  syndicate  has  purchased  the  entire  output  of 
SUGAR  of  the  State  of  Pernambuco,  the  factory  supply  of  canned 
goods  and  provisions,  and  the  available  stock  of  the  jerked  beef  of 
southern  Brazil  for  the  purpose  of  exporting  same  to  Europe,  princi- 
pally to  France. A  recent  investigation  shows  that  the  stock  of 

French  and  German  WINES  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  is  sufficient  for  the  needs 
of  the  metropolis  for  a  period  of  five  years. According  to  news- 
paper reports  preliminary  steps  have  been  taken  in  Rio  de  Janeiro 
looking  to  the  celebration  of  a  COMMERCIAL  TREATY  between 

Brazil  and  France. ^According  to  press  reporta  a  representative  of 

a  large  number  of  Belgian  families  has  concluded  n^otiations  with 
the  State  of  Goyaz  for  the  estabhshment  of  an  AGRICULTURAL 

COIX!)NY  of  Belgian   immigrante   in   that  Commonwealth. A 

SOCIETY  OF  INTERNATIONAL  LAW  has  been  organized  in  Rio 
de  Janeiro.  Dr.  Amaro  Cavalcanti  was  elected  president,  Per^rino 
Silva,  secretary,  and  Alfredo  Pinto,  treasurer. The  INTER- 
STATE BRIDGE  constructed  by  the  States  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  and 
Espirito  Santo  over  the  Itabapoana  River  was  recently  opened  to 

public  traffic. ^The  AQUEDUCT  which  has  just  been  completed 

at  Ponta  Grossa  is  of  sufficient  capacity  to  furnish  an  abimdant 

supply  of  potable  water  to  that  town  for  many  years  to  come. 

The  Tibagy  branch  of  the  Assis  to  Platina  RAILWAY  baa  been 

opened  to  public  traffic. ^The  plans  of  the  Sao  Paulo-Goyaz  RmI- 

way  for  the  construction  of  a  RAILROAD  between  Bebedouro  and 
Ibitiva  have  been  approved  by  the  Government. ^A  CONCES- 
SION has  been  solicited  for  the  construction  of  a  port  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Piraque  Assu  and  Mirim  Rivers  in  the  State  of  Espirito 

Santo. ELECTRIC  AIR  DRILLS  have  been  installed  in  the 

machine  shops  of  the  Central  Railway  of  Brazil  at  Serra  do  Mar. 

The  department  of  agriculture  of  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  has  engaged 
Sr.  Abilio  Alves  to  carry  on  experiments  in  the  rising  of  COTTON 

in  that  State. The  Journal  do  Comercio  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  states 

that  the  Bank  of  Brazil  baa  on  hand  a  stock  of  RUBBER  valued,  in 
round  numbers,  at  £3,000,000,  which  it  proposes  to  put  upon  the 

market. The  Government  of  Brazil  has  prohibited  the  exchange 

of  WIRELESS  tel^ams  between  ships  and  coast  statuons.    Messages 

relatmg  to  distress  calls  are  excepted. During  the  flscal  year 

1912-13  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  produced  9,470,833  sacks  of  COFFEE, 
estimated  to  have  been  gathered  from  716,120,455  coSee  trees. 
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In  December,  1914,  a  law  was  promulgated  authorizing  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic  to  expend  up  to  16,000,000  pesca,  paper  currency 
(about  $3,200,000),  in  Üie  construction  of  four  important  IRRIGA- 
TION CANALS  to  be  supplied  with  water  from  the  Aconcagua, 
Maule,  Ancona,  and  Laja  Rivers.  Preliminaiy  steps  have  been  taken 
looking  to  the  commencement  of  construction  work  on  this  project 
at  an  eariy  date.  A  committee  has  been  appointed,  conasting  of 
Senator  Carlos  Aldunate  Solar,  Senator  Pedro  Correa  Ovalle,  Hon. 
Guillermo  Ulanes,  Hon.  Eulogio  Ãltimirano,  and  Engineer  Luis 
Lagarrigue,  to  prepare  the  rules  and  regulations  governing  the  appli- 
cation of  this  law.  The  carrying  into  effect  of  the  provisions  of  this 
law  will  greatly  increase  the  irrigation  zone  of  the  country  and  will 
enable  a  la^;e  quantity  of  water  which  has  hitherto  flowed  into  the 
ocean  to  be  util^ed  for  agricultural  purposes.— A  recent  law  of  the 
Congress  of  Chile  prescribes  that  the  law  for  the  CONVERSION  OF 
COIN   (conversiún  metálica)   shall  become  operative  January    1, 

1917, Work  was  b^un  on  the  construction  of  the  Iquique  to 

Pintados  RAILWAY  eujy  in  January  last.    About  1,000  laborers 

are  employed  in  the  building  of  this  road. ^The  bureau  of  railways 

of  the  Government  of  Chile  has  ordered  a  reduction  on  60-day 
ROUND-TRIP  TICKETS,  when  purchased  m  lota  of  four  or  more, 
of  20  per  cent  on  trips  of  from  100  to  350  kilometers;  25  per  cent  on 
from  350  to  600  kilometers,  aod  30  per  cent  on  distances  in  excess  of 
600  kilometers.  On  trips  whose  total  distances  exceed  1,000  kilo- 
meters, the  journey  may  be  broken  without  affecting  the  maximum 
discount.  The  original  term  of  60  days  may  be  extended  for  30  days 
or  more  upon  making  an  additional  payment  of  10  per  cent  of  the 
value  of  the  tickets. The  bureau  of  statistics  of  the  Chilean  Gov- 
ernment has  compiled  figures  showing  that  at  the  be^ning  of  1915 
there  were  516,979  hectares  of  land  in  the  Republic  sown  to  WHEAT 
and  90,401  hectares  to  barley.  The  estimated  wheat  production  for 
the  present  year  is  6,203,748  metric  quintals  (a  metric  quintal  equals 
220  pounds),  of  which  it  is  calculated  that  725,867  metric  quintals 
will  be  used  for  seed,  leaving  5,477,881  for  grinding  into  flour,  or  an 
estimated  production  of  flour  of  4,108,410  metric  quintals.  The 
annual  consumption  of  flour  in  Chile  is  estimated  at  3,374,118  metric 
quintals,  so  that  there  would  be  available  for  export  in  1915  domestic 

flour  to  the  amount  of  734,292  metric  quintals. The  ELECTRIC 

LIGHT  &  POWER  CO.  of  Antofagasta  has  declared  a  dividend  of 

1  shilling    a    share. The    Longitudinal    Railway    has    made  a 

reduction  of  40  per  cent  in  itsjreight  rates  on  COPPER  ORES 
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transported  over  its  line  during  1915,  and  a  reduction  of  30  per  cent 

from  January  1,  1916,  until  further  notice. The  CABINET  of 

the  President  of  CMe  at  the  b^inning  of  1915  was  as  follows:  Sr. 
Podro  N.  Montenegro,  secretary  of  the  interior;  Sr.  Alejandro  Lira, 
secretary  of  foreign  relations;  Sr.  Abselón  Valencia,  secretary  of  jus- 
tice and  instruction;  Sr.  Alberto  Edwards,  secretary  of  the  treasury; 
Sr.  Ricardo  CoxIMéndez,  secretary  of  war  and  marine,  and  Sr.  Cor- 
nelio  Saavedra,  secretary  of  industry  and  public  works.-  -  -A  12- 
months'  extension  of  time  has  been  granted  by  the  Chilean  Govern- 
ment to  the  Antofagasta  to  Bolivia  Kailway  in  which  to  change  its 

present  GAUGE  to  tiie  meter  gauge  of  the  Longitudinal  Rùlway. 

The  State  Railways  have  requested  sealed  bids  for  140,000  metric 
tons  of  COAL,  10  per  cent  of  each  contract  to  be  delivered  monthly 
as  foUows:  35,000  tons  in  Valparaiso;  75,000  in  Concepción  or  Tal- 
cahuano,  and  30,000  in  Corral,  deliveries  to  beginTduting  the  first 

half  of  April,  1915. A  CHILDREN'S  HOSPITAL  was  opened  at 

Concepción  on  January  3  of  the  present  year. 


The  President  of  the  RepubUc  has  appointed  Dr.  Geoi^  Velez 
SECRETARY  OF  THE  TREASURY.  The  new  secretary  has  held 
many  important  pubUc  offices,   and  has  been  a  member  of  both 

houses  of  Congress. ^An  Executive  decree  of  January  8  last  imposes 

an  EXPORT  TAX  ON  GOLD  coin  and  jewehy  of  1  per  cent  ad  valo- 
rem, and  on  Itmiber  of  $2  per  cubic  meter. ^The  Government  has 

granted  to  A.  de  Castro  the  right  to  fish  for  MOTHER-OF-PEARL 
in  the  littoral  of  the  Goajira  Peninsula.  The  concessionaire  agrees  to 
give  to  the  Government  50  per  cent  of  the  net  profits  during  the  first 
year,  20  per  cent  during  the  second  and  third  years,  and  25  per  cent 

during  the  fourth  and  fifth  years. ^The  PUBLIC  REVENUES 

during  the  first  11  months  of   1914  amounted  to  111,873,051.54 

gold. With  the  object  of  encouraging  the  development  of  the 

STUDY  OF  HISTORY,  the  National  Academy  of  History  at  Bogota 
has  arranged  for  an  annual  competitive  contest  in  which  a  gold  medal 
and  the  publication  of  the  successful  article  will  be  the  reward  of  the 
person  submitting  the  best  work  on  national  history.  The  subject  of 
the  essay  for  the  contest  of  the  present  year  is  "The  si^e  of  Carta- 
gena in  1815." ^A  Government  decree  authorizes  the  founding 

of  a  NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  of  agriculture  and  veterinary  science 
in  the  capital  of  the  Republic,  and  elsewhere  the  location  of  an  aux- 
iliary school  of  agriculture  and  animal  husbandry,  with  grounds  for 
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experimental  and  demonstration  work.  Â  scholarship  will  be 
awarded  in  each  department  of  the  several  schools  and  the  secretary 
of  agnculture  will  have  the  privilege  of  granting  as  many  as  six  more. 

The  coarse  of  study  will  cover  a  period  of  four  years. ^The  SO- 

CIETT  OF  COLOMBIAN  FABMERS  named  the  following  govern- 
ing boaid:  President,  Sr.  George  Ãncizar;  first  and  second  vice  presi- 
dents, Sree.  Uldarico  Rozo  and  José  Ignacio  Teráxi;  treasurer,  Sr. 

Geoi^  W.  Crane. Congress  authorized  the  Executive  to  imdertake 

at  his  discretion  the  making  of  a  GEOLOGICAL  MAP  of  the 

country. ^A  local  firm  haa  imported  the  machines  and  necessary 

apparatus  for  establishing  a  moving-picture  theater  in  Bogoti,  which 
will  be  the  first  of  its  kind  in  that  city,  and  will  use  exclusively  Colom- 
bian and  American  MOVING-PICTURE  FILMS. On  the  23d  of 

December  the  railroad  between  the  stations  of  La  Lejia  and  Amt^a 

on  the  AMAGA  RAILROAD  was  opened  to  traffic. The  1st  of 

January,  1915  was  designated  a  holiday  by  the  governor  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Valle  del  Cauca  on  account  of  the  completion  of  the 
PACIFIC  RAILROAD  to  the  city  of  Cali. 


The  BUDGET  of  the  Government  of  Costa  Rica  for  the  fiscal 
year  1915  gives  the  expenditures  of  the  nation  as  8,064,124  colones 
(colon  =<0.465).  The  estimated  receipts  from  all  sources  in  colones 
in  1915  are  as  follows:  Customs,  3,500,000;  liquors,  2,200,000;  sealed 
paper,  150,000;  stamps,  150,000;  posts  and  telegraphs,  400,000; 
public  lands,  4,000;  Pacific  Railway,  772,000;  Government  printing 
office,  12,000;  public  and  civil  registry,  75,000;  export  duties  on 
bananas,  200,000,  and  other  receipts,  100,000.    The  credit  of  the 

nation  wiU  be  used  to  make  up  the  deficit  of  501,124. The  SOCIAL 

CLUB  of  Cartago  has  elected  the  following  officers  for  1915:  Licentiate 
Alfredo Pirie,preeident;Felipe Martin, vicepresident;  David  Peralta, 

secretary,  and  Julio  Pefla,  treasurer. The  International  Bank  of 

Costa  Rica  has  he&i  authorized  by  the  Government  to  issue  1 ,600,000 
colones  in  BANK  NOTES  of  the  following  denominations:  4,000 
notes  of  100  colones  each;  8,000  of  50  colones  each;  10,000  of  20 
colones  each;  40,000  of  10  colones  each;  and  50,000  of  5  colones 

each. ^The  rules  and  regulations  of  the  NORMAL  SCHOOL  of 

Costa  Rica,  issued  in  the  form  of  an  executive  decree  on  January  14, 
1915,  specify  that  the  school  shall  be  located  at  Heredia  and  shall  be 
conducted  for  the  purpose  of  training  teachers  for  the  official  primary 
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schools  of  the  country.  The  courae  prescribed  covers  a  period  of 
six  yeare,  the  first  three  years  being  devoted  to  the  study  of  literature, 
science  and  art,  and  the  remaining  three  years  to  professional  train- 
ing.  The  President  of  the  Republic,  exercising  the  power  vested 

in  him  by  a  law  of  August  8,  1914,  has  ordered  a  SURTAX  of  2  per 
cent  levied  on  all  imports  entering  the  RepubUc  on  and  after  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1915,  with  the  exception  of  merchandise  imported  for  con- 
sumption in  the  Province  of  Ijmon,  the  proceeds  of  which  are  to  be 

used  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  customs  office  at  San  Jose. 

A  contract,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  National  Congress,  has  been 
made  by  the  secretary  of  fomento  with  Jubo  Alvarado  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  FACTORY  in  San  Jose  for  the  manufacture  of  cotton, 
woolen,  linen,  and  silk  fabrics.  The  factory  is  to  be  equipped 
with  modem  machinery,  and  will  enjoy  under  its  conceemon  the  free 
entry  of  machinery  and  cotton  and  woolen  yams.    Linen  and  ailk 

thread  imported  for  use  in  the  factory  is  subject  to  a  slight  duty. 

Santiago  Guell  and  Sr.  Gamacho  have  been  elected,  respectively, 

president  and  secretary  of  the  municipality  of  San  Jose. The 

REVENUES  received  from  all  sources  by  the  Government  of  Costa 
Rica  diuing  the  first  eleven  months  of  1914  amounted  to  8,000,543 
colones,  or  432,789  colones  less  than  the  amount  estimated  for  this 

period  in  the  budget  of  1914. According  to  press  reports  the 

President  of  the  Republic  proposes  to  submit  to  the  consideration  of 
Congress  in  the  near  future  an  addition  to  the  MINING  LAW  in- 
tended especially  to  protect  the  exploiters  of  gold  mines  from  losses 
through  theft. 


A  fair  and  HORTICULTURAL  EXPOSITION  was  held  at  Santa 
Fe,  Isle  of  Pines,  from  February  9  to  12,  1916.  The  President  of  the 
Republic  visited  the  fair  on  February  10,  accompanied  by  a  dis- 
tinguished party  of  diplomats,  Government  officials,  and  other  promi- 
nent persons.  The  exhibits  of  citrus  fruits,  vegetables,  and  agri- 
cultural productsfwere  very  fine,  and  demonstrated  the  fertility  of 
the  soil  and  the  adaptability  of  the  island  to  tropical  and  semi- 
tropical  agriculture. An  up-to-date  TELEPHONE  system  is  to 

be  established  in  the  near  future  in  the  Isle  of  Pines,  and  the  con- 
struction of  two  PUBLIC  HIGHWAYS  has  been  planned.  One  of 
t^ese  roads  wiU  run  from  Nueva  Gerona,  via  Santa  Ana  and  San 
Francisco,  to  San  Pedro,  and  the  other  from  a  point  on  the  Santa 
Fe-Nueva  Gerona  calzada,  via  San  Francisco,  to  Los   Indios. 
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E.  T.  UcUord,  a  mamfoctanng  dMnüst  o(  Boston,  proposes  to 
nuimibetDre  flaTocing  extracts,  baking  powders,  tmlet  creun,  ftc-, 

MX  Sante  BartMia,  Me  of  PiatB. £.  J.  diibu  has  been  (iTant<<l 

a  otHtmvMD  for  the  mstalbtian  ttf  a  HYDROELECTRIC  i^t  at 

the  faDs  of  the  Guaso  Riv«r  near  the  à^  of  Goantanazno. Tltc 

eoqwrts  t^  CX>FFEE  froiD  Porto  Ric»  to  Cuba  in  1914  amounted  to 
17,440,006  pounds,  vafaied  at  «2,522,236. Tbe  POULTRY  ex- 
hibition, wÛdi  opened  tm  Janoaiy  26,  1915.  in  the  city  of  Habana, 
incloded  16  Tañeties  and  200  spécimens  erf  fowia. Tlie  AGRI- 
CULTURAL OOLOXY  of  Sftnta  Majan,  founded  by  Ricardo  Pifioto 
at  San  Cnstobal,  has  given  employment  to  about  200  i^jicultund 

labcnrs. At  the  ckse  ctf  1914  the  Cuban  TELEPHONE  Co.  had 

ID  use  17,919  tetefdiODes,  as  compared  with  15,798  during  the  same 

period  of  1913,  w  an  ÎDcrease  of  2,121  during  the  past  y«ar. 

Tie  SUGAR  Factcniea  OnpOTation  of  New  Y<»fc  has  contracted  with 
the  Vertíeotes  Sugar  Co.  for  the  construction  of  a  modem  sugar 
factory  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Fkirida  plantation  for  a  consideration 
of  9612,000.  The  mill  must  be  ready  for  grinding  by  January  1, 
1916.  This  new  central  will  be  called  "Agnunoote"  and  is  to  be 
connected  with  the  Cuban  Railway  Co.  by  means  of  a  wide  gauge 
brao<¿  line.  The  new  mill  will  be  near  three  factories  of  tlie  same 
claas  situated  at  Ciego  de  Avila,  Guayos,  and  Piedrecita  in  sugar  lands 

of  great  productivity. Since  January  23  last  the  steamer  San- 

íiaço  de  Oaba  has  been  employed  in  the  POSTAL  SERVICE  be- 
tween Cuba,  Dominican  Republic,  Haiti,  and  Porto  Rico  in  place 
of  the  steamship  Jvlia,  which  is  now  engaged  in  the  coastwise  trsde. 
The  latter  vessel  has  been  completely  overhauled,  49  firat-cl&ss  and 
42  seoond-clase  berths  added,  the  storing  capacity  for  coal  increased, 

and  a  wireless  system  installed. The  PAVING  with  granite  of 

San  Lazaro  Street  and  parts  of  San  Rafael  and  Águila  Streets  in  the 
city  of  Habana  has  been  commenced,  a  contract  having  been  made 
with  Torrence  &  Portal  for  paving  15,000  square  meters  at  Sl-06  per 
square  meter.  According  to  tíie  terms  of  the  contract  the  work  is 
to  be  completed  by  April,  1915. 


.DOMINICAN    REPUBLIC, 


An  Executive  decree  of  December  26,  1914,  prohibits  the  use  of 
the  old  issue  of  stamped  paper  and  postage  stamps  after  January 
1,  1915,  and  of  the  former  issue  of  document  stamps  after  February 
1,  1915.  Begiiming  with  February  1,  lost,  the  document  stamps 
referred  to  were  exchangeable  for  a  new  issue  of  REVENUE  STAMPS. 
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On  the  first  of  the  present  year  a  new  issue  of  postage  stamps  was 
put  in  circulation,  and  holders  of  postage  stamps  and  stamped  paper 
of  the  old  issue  were  given  until  March  1,  1915,  in  which  to  redeem 
same.  The  following  stamps  were  issued  on  February  1  of  the 
present  year:  (a)  Red  series,  2}  centimeters  long  by  2  centimeters 
wide,  for  imported  articles,  drafts,  notes,  and  foreign  lottery  tickets 
or  parts  thereof  brought  into  the  country;  (b)  green  series,  7  cen- 
timeters long  by  1^  wide,  for  domestic  cigars;  (e)  yellow  series, 
14  centimeters  long  by  1^  wide,  for  matches  and  domestic  cigarettes; 
and  {d)  yellow  series,  S  centimeters  long  by  2  wide,  for  soap  and 

candles    manufactured    in    the    Republic. According    to    press 

reports,  preliminary  steps  have  been  taken  looking  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  WIRELE^  telegraph  station  in  the  Federal  capital 
of  the  same  class  as  those  now  in  operation  at  Guantanamo,  Cuba, 
and  San  Juan,  Forto  Rico.  The  plan  also  includes  the  founding  of  a 
wireless  school  of  telegraphy  and  an  improvement  of  the  tel^eph 

and  telephone  service  of  the  Republic. Morales  &  Tavares  have 

established  a  NEWSPAPER  at  San  Francisco  de   Macoris  under 

the  name  of  El  Disco  (The  Dbk). The  governor  of  San  Pedro  de 

Macoris,  in  cooperation  with  the  Federal  Government,  proposes  to 
make  the  followmg  IMPROVEMENTS  in  that  Province:  A  public 
highway  from  Hato  Mayor  to  Seybo,  via  Angelina  and  Consuelo; 
the  construction  of  a  new  jail  at  San  Pedro  de  Macoris;  and  the 
extension  of  the  telephone  line  from  Macoris  to  Seybo,  via  Ouaza. 
The  survey  of  the  highway  is  being  made  and  the  site  for  the  erection 

of  the  jail  has  been  chosen. ^The  receipts  of  the  CUSTOMHOUSES 

of  the  Dominican  Republic  in  1914  amounted  to  13,094,584,  as 
compared  with  S4,260,162  in  1913. The  celebration  of  the  Domini- 
can OLYMPIC  GAMES  in  the  LJcey  Park  stadium,  in  the  city  of 
Santo  Domingo,  began  on  February  28,  1915,  with  baseball,  lawn 
tennis,  and  outdoor  sports.    One  of  the  principal  events  was  a 

regatta,  on  March  7,  last. ^The  Koninklijke  West  Indische  Mail 

Dienst  Holland  line  of  steamers  commenced  a  regular  STEAMSHIP 
SERVICE  with  ports  of    the  Dominican    Republic  in  January, 

1915. The  department  of  PUBLIC  WORKS  is  actively  engaged 

in  the  construction  of  the  Osama  Bridge,  the  Cibao  and  Barahona 
wagon  roads,  and  the  Santiago  and  La  Vega  highways,  all  of  which 

it  proposes  to  complete  in  a  short  time. Bids  have  been  requested 

for  the  construction  of  ten  LIGHTHOUSES  along  the  coasts  of  the 

Republic. The    Treasury    Department    has    issued    instructions 

requiring  persons  who  desire  to  obtain  DEEDS  FROM  THE  STATE 
to  ground  on  which  factories  have  been  erected  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  decree  of  November  25,  1914,  to  attach  to  their 

request  a  certifícate  of  measurement  made  by  a  public  surveyor. 

The  highway  now  being  built  between  the  cities  of  Santo  Domingo 
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and  MoDtecristi,  via  La  Vega,  Moca,  and  Santiago,  has  been  cliris- 
tened  DUARTE  HIGHWAY. The  President  has  made  the  follow- 
ing DIPLOMATIC  AND  CONSULAE  APPOINTMENTS:  Ricardo 
Limardi,miniâter  to  Haiti;  Tulio  M.  Costero,  imiùst«r  to  France,  Spain, 
and  Italy;  Rafael  Brache,  consul  general  in  London;  andManuelde  J. 
Camacho,  consul  general  at  New  York. 


In  1914  there  were  inscribed  in  the  civil  registration  offices  of 
Guayaquil    the    following    DEMOGRAPHIC    STATISTICS:  5,419 

births,  3,217  deaths,  529  marriages. The  net  profit  of  the  BAJJK 

OF  PICHINCHA  for  the  second  semester  of  1914  amounted  to  115,620 
sucres  (sucre  equals  $0.487)  and  for  the  Commercial  and  Agricul- 
tural Bank  during  the  same  period  it  was  453,000  sucres.  Sres. 
F.  Octavio  Escudero  and  Guillermo  Rohde  were  elected  president  and 
vice  president,  respectively,  of  the  former  and  Sres.  Juan  Illingworth 

and  Francisco  Urbina  of  the  latter  for  the  year  1915. THE 

RURAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  CREDIT  CO.  of  Quito  elected  Sr. 
Rafael  Vasconez  Gomez  president  and  Sr.  Fernando  Perez  Quixones 
vice  president  for  the  present  year.  A  monthly  dividend  of  1  per 
cent,  plus  2  per  cent  additional  in  profits,  is  to  be  distributed  among 

its  shareholders. A  recent  Government  decree  continues  in  force 

for  the  present  year  the  NATIONAL  BUDGET  of  1914. Accord- 
ing to  El  Commerão  de  Quito  the  Conmiercial  and  Rural  Bank  of 
Guayaquil  has  placed  in  circulation  new  BANK  NOTES  of  the  denom- 
ination of  5  and  20  sucres. The  budget  of  TELEGRAPHS  AND 

TELEPHONES  FOR  THE  PRESENT  YEAR  amounts  to  346,548 

aucres,  an  increase  of  16,648  sucres  over  tíiat  of  last  year. The 

Government  has  accepted  the  plana  for  the  WELARF  opposite  the 
warehouses  of  the  Guayaquil  customhouse.  The  new  wharf  will 
measure  8,000  square  meters  and  will  be  built  by  the  White  Co.  Its 
location  is  not  only  well  adapted  to  the  business  needs,  but  forms  a 

continuation  for  the  extensive  new  sea  wall  soon  to  be  constructed. 

In  the  men's  department  of  the  City  Hospital  of  Quito  a  new  OPER- 
ATING HATJ.I  has  been  established,  well  equipped  with  up-to-date 
apparatus  and  instruments  for  the  practice  of  surgery.  Adjoining 
this  hall  is  a  room  for  steriUzation,  which  the  Benevolent  Society  of 
the  capital  supphed,  and  the  doctors  who  have  visited  it  say  that  it 

compares  favorably  wiüi  those  in  Paris. Some  citizens  of  the  parish 

of  dullogallo  are  trying  to  form  a  company  to  construct  a  STREET 
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RAILWAY  between  that  place  and  the  capital  city. According 

to  El  Grito  del  Pueblo  Ecuatoriano  of  Guayquü  the  PRODUCTION 
OF  CACAO  in  Ecuador  for  the  first  11  months  of  1914  was  842,186 
quintals,  compared  with  752,697  quintals  for  the  same  period  of  1913 
and  680,768  quintals  in  1912. Work  on  the  CURARAY  RAIL- 
ROAD in  Fetileo  began  on  November  30.    At  present  700  men  are 

engaged,  and  rapid  progress  is  being  made. The  annual  budget  of 

the  RAILROAD  FROM  HUIGRA  TO  CUENCA  authorized  by  the 
minister  of  public  works  amounts  to  518,361  sucrée. Since  Octo- 
ber 30,  1914,  the  Colombia-Ecuador  ARBITRATION  TRIBUNAL 
has  been  in  session  in  Quito  for  the  purpose  of  settling  claims  of 

citizens  of  Colombia. Measures  for  the  strict  maintenance  of 

INTERNATIONAL  NEUTRALITY  were  adopted  by  presidential 

decree  of  November  28. For  the  year  1915  Dr.  Leopoldo  Pino  has 

been  chosen  president  of  the  SUPREME  COURT  OF  JUSTICE  and 
Sr.  Virgilio  Cajas  president  of  the  court  of  accounts. 


An  executive  decree  of  November  30,  1914,  extends  for  a  period  of 
six  months  the  ord^  of  May  31,  1914,  permitting  the  free  exporta- 
tion of  CRUDE  RUBBER  through  all  of  the  ports  of  the  Repub- 
lic.  On  January  24  last  the  first  game  of  BASEBALL  of  the  season 

of  1915  was  played  in  the  city  of  Guatemala  between  the  Victor  and 
Hercules  teams.  Outdoor  games  are  becoming  very  popular  in 
Guatemala. ^A  MIXED  SCHOOL  has  been  established  in  the  vil- 
lage of  El  Bordo,  municipality  of  Jicaro,  Department  of  El  Pro- 
greso.  The  net  profits  of  the  BANK  OF  GUATEMALA  during  the 

first  half  of  1914  amounted  to  1,927,146  pesos. Construction  work 

on  the  PALACE  OF  MINERVA  at  Izabal  was  reconüy  completed. 
The  building,  which  is  40  feet  long,  40  feet  wide,  and  20  feet  high,  is 
situated  on  the  top  of  a  small  hill  and  overlooks  the  sea  and  the  Dulce 

River. The  United  Fruit  Co.  commenced  on  December  3,  1914,  a 

direct  fortnightly  FREIGHT  AND  PASSENGER  service  between 
New  York  and  Livingston,  Guatemala.  The  steamers  engaged  in 
this  service  sail  from  Pier  16,  East  River,  New  York,  on  alternate 
Thursdays. For  the  purpose  of  restricting  as  far  as  possible  IMMI- 
GRANTS other  than  of  the  white  race,  the  Government  has  issued  a 
decree  requiring  a  deposit  of  $60  American  gold,  per  person,  before 
landing,  which  amount  is  to  be  refunded  to  the  respective  depositors 
on  leaving  the  country. The  chiefs  of  the  various  Government 
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departments  are  interested  in  establishing  an  organization  of  BOY 

SOOUTS,  and  are  meeting  with  great  success  in  the  undertaking. 

Hie  consulate  of  Guatemala  in  Bt^otá,  Colombia,  has  been  raised  to 
the  rank  of  CONSULATE  GENERAL,  and  the  Government  has 

appointed  Dr.  César  Sanchez  Nunez  to  carrf  on  its  duties. The 

Executive  power  has  authorized  t^e  cit;  of  Guatemala  to  float  a 
IX>ãN  of  11,500,000  for  the  purpose  of  completing  certain  public 
works. Last  December  the  CENTRAL  AMERICAN  STEAM- 
SHIP CO.  was  organized  with  American  and  Central  American  capi- 
tal. Its  principal  offices  are  in  New  York  City,  and  its  object  is  to 
entOT  into  comm^vial  relations  with  the  five  Central  American  coun- 
tries. For  this  purpose  fire  ships  will  be  built  with  a  capacity  of 
3,000  to  4,000  tons  each,  and  each  one  will  fly  the  flag  of,  and  be  under 
the  jurisdiction  of,  the  Central  American  country  it  serves.  The 
ships  will  sail  between  Central  Amencan  ports  and  New  York,  using 
for  ports  on  tlie  Pacific  the  route  via  the  Panama  Canal.  If  the  com- 
pany succeeds,  the  service  will  be  extended  to  ports  of  the  south  Fa* 
ófic  and  North  America.  Already  the  service  has  begun  between  the 
United  States  and  Costa  Rica. 


An  executive  decree  of  December  11,  1914,  grants  complete 
AMNESTY  to  all  citizens  who  are  subject  to  judicial  procedure  on 
account  of  political  events  which  took  place  from  February  to  October 

of  1914. The  Congress  of  Haiti  has  enacted  a  law  authorizing  Üie 

President  to  n^otiatewith  contractors  and  capitalists  for  the  construc- 
tion of  port  facilities  for  loading  and  unloading  of  ships  in  the  PORT 

OF  ST.  NICHOLAS. The  minister  of  finance  has  made  public  the 

intention  of  the  Haitian  Government  not  to  observe  the  MORA- 
TORIUM, as  far  as  concerns  the  funds  used  for  the  payment  of  interest 
of  the  interior  and  exterior  debt,  however  grave  Üie  situation  may 

be  on  account  of  the  European  war. By  a  decree  of  the  National 

Congress,  ratified^by  the  Executive  on  December  18,  the  BUDGET 
of  rec^pts  and  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  1914-15  estimates 
the  imports  at  4,959,386  gourdes  national  money  and  .$4,980,146 
American  gold,  and  the  exports  at  8,777,627  gourdes  national  money 

and  $4,847,385  American  gold. ^The  expenditures  are  divided  as 

foUowa:  Exterior  relations,  54,740  gourdes  and  $135,635;  justice, 
962,066  gourdes  and  $25;  worship,  30,300  gourdes  and  $86,457;  war, 
1,872,721  gourdes  and  $80,800;  navy,  251,496  gourdes  and  $20,500; 
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public  works,  498,400  gourdes  and  S108,000;  apiculture,  261,064 
gourdes  and  $930;  public  instruction,  1,893,084  gourdes  and  $24,400; 
finance  and  commerce,  1,507,638  gourdes  and  $27,098;  interior  and 
police,  1,222,601  gourdes  and  $282,640;  public  debt,  149,000  gourdes 
and  $4,007,146;  bank  service,  74,516  gourdes  and  $73,751.  The 
full  text  of  both  laws  appeared  in  tiie  Moniteur,  the  official  daily  of 

Haiti. The  l^:islature  passed  a  law  recognizing  the  DEBTS  OF 

THE  REVOLUTION  and  authorizing  the  minister  of  finance  to 

adopt  the  necessary  measiu-es  for  theh-  payment. ^A  congressional 

law  recognizes  the  public  usefuhiess  of  the  PÃBI3IAN  THEATER 
situated  in  the  Plaze  del  Campo  do  Marti  in  the  city  of  Puerto  Prin- 
cipe, and  exempts  from  import  duties  all  articles  neceesary  to  its 

successful  operation. According  to  Le  Nouvelliste  of  January  16, 

imports  received  through  the  CUSTOMHOUSE  OF  PETIT  GOUAVE 
for  the  month  of  December,  1914,  amounted  to  16,952  gourdes  and 
$29,297,  and  for  the  same  period  at  Mir^;oane  they  were  1,135 

gourdes  and  $12,247. The  National  Government  has  named  a 

COMMISSION  to  investigate  the  debts  of  the  revolution  and  to  fix 

their  exact  amount, On  the  20th  of  last  December  the  opening 

of  the  new  CATHEDRAL  at  Puerto  Principe  was  celebrated  with 
imposing  ceremonies,  in  the  presence  of  the  President  of  the  Republic, 
the  archbishop  of  the  capital,  and  the  secretaries  of  state. 


Od  January  1,  1915,  Dr.  Francisco  Bertrand,  President  of  the 
Republic,  dehvered  his  annual  MESSAGE  to  the  Natioaal  Congress, 
which  had  met  in  regular  session  in  Tegucigalpa,  in  which  he  sud, 
among  other  things,  that  the  net  revenues  of  the  Government  during 
the  fiscal  year  1913-14  amounted  to  5,895,194  pesos  as  compared 
with  5,207,232  in  1912-13.  In  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1913-14 
the  receipts  were  estimated  at  4,824,000  pesos,  so  that  the  actual 
revenues  of  the  year  exceeded  those  estimated  in  the  budget  by 
1 ,07 1 , 1 94  pesos.  This  indicates  a  prosperous  condition  of  the 
Federal  treasury.  The  expenses  of  the  different  departments  of  the 
Government  during  the  fiscal  year  1913-14,  in  pesos,  were  as  follows: 
Department  of  interior,  802,042.81;  justice,  176,952.27;  foreign  rela^ 
tions,  134,701.14;  pubhc  instruction,  387,798.45;  fomento,  public 
works,  and  agriculture,  816,868.39;  war  and  marine,  1,727,214.67; 
treasury,  456,606.90,  and  public  credit,  1,272,230.09,  making  a  total 
for  these  items  of  5,774,414.72  pesos.    The  New  York  &  Honduras 
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Bosario  Mining  Co.  has  been  authorized  to  explore  the  two  mineral 
zones  known  as  El  Chile  and  El  Paraíso,  and,  should  orea  be  found 
in  paying  quantities,  proposes  to  exploit  the  deposits  discovered  to 
the  same  extent  that  it  is  now  working  the  San  Juancito  mines. 
The  boundary  line  between  Guatemala  and  Honduras  is  to  be  sur- 
veyed in  accordance  with  the  treaty  of  August  1,  1914. Official 

reports  recently  submitted  to  Congress  estimate  the  POPULATION 
of  Honduras  on  December  31,  1913,  at  592,675  as  compared  with 
578,482  on  the  same  date  in  1912.  In  1913  there  were  22,684  births 
in  the  BepubUc,  of  which  11,634  were  males  and  11,050  females. 
The  deaths  in  1913  numbered  10,192. He  MUNICIPAL  REV- 
ENUES of  Honduras  m  1913  aggregated  1,314,926.38  pesos  and  the 

municipal  expeiaes   1,259,657.99. The  general  r^^try  of  the 

department  of  war  shows  that  the  MILITIA  of  the  Republic  number 

40,328  men. A  report  on  foreign  relations  says  that  of  the  102 

CONSULATES  of  Honduras  only  six,  those  of  New  Orleans,  New 
York,  Mobile,  Hamburg,  IJverpool,  and  Manchester,  have  a  fixed 
salary  and  are  occupied  by  Hondurans;  the  rest  are  ad  honorem. 
The  receipts  of  these  six  consulates  were  $126,423  and  the  expenses 

J54,687,  which  leaves  a  surplus  of  $71,736. The  National  Congress 

in  session  on  January  11,  1915,  elected  Dr.  Alberto  Membreflo,  Gen. 
Leopoldo  Cordoba,  and  Dr.  Francisco  E^obar  first,  second,  and  third 

designados  (vice  presidents),  respectively,  for  the  year  1915. 

Sr.  D.  Froglan  Turcios  has  been  elected  president  of  the  Ateneo  de 

Honduras  for  1915  and  Don  Julian  Lopez  Pineda  secretary. A 

concession  has  been  granted  for  the  establishment  of  a  GASEOUS 

WATER  factory  at  Trujillo. The  POSTAGE  STAMPS  of  the 

denominations  of  1,  2,  10,  and  20  centavos  which  the  Govenunent 
wiU  issue  for  the  quadrennial  1915-1919,  will  bear  the  picture  of 
the  TJlua  Bridge,  and  those  of  5,  6,  50  centavos,  and  1  peso  that  of 
tiie  theater  Manud  Bonilla. 


According  to'preas  advices  the  WARD  LINE  of  steamers  has 
temporarily  suspended  its  regular  weekly  schedule  of  sailings  from 
New  York  to  Mexican  ports,  and  will,  until  further  notice  make 
fortnightly  trips.  As  soon  as  the  passenger  and  freight  traffic  war- 
rant a  return  to  the  weekly  schedule,  it  is  reported  to  be  the  inten- 
tion of  the  company  to  continue  its  regular  sailings. The  National 
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SCHOOL  OF  AGRICULTURE  in  the  Federal  Difltrict  dosed  its 
enrollment  r^;iflter  on  February  15  last.  The  school  is  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Eutimio  Lopez  VaUejo  and  a  trained  corps  of  expert 

instructors. ^The  department  of  agriculture  has  issued  insbuc- 

tions  specifying  the  amount  of  the  deposits  required  by  the  Govera- 
ment  in  case  of  CONCESSIONS  FOR  THE  USE  OF  WATER.  If 
the  concession  is  for  water  for  the  domestic  use  of  towns,  the  deposit 
prescribed  is  50  pesos  per  each  1,000  cubic  meters  duly;  if  for  irriga- 
tion, 300  pesos  per  each  100  liters  per  second;  if  for  electiic  power, 
200  pesos  for  each  100  liters  per  second;  if  for  industrial  purposes, 
100  pesos  for  each  100  liters  per  second,  and  if  for  fertilizing  with 

slime,  50  pesos  for  each  100  liters  per  second. ^There  are  108  mills 

in  Mexico  eng^ed  in  the  manufacture  of  COTTON  FABRICS. 
The  tax  on  these  establishments  for  the  first  half  of  1915,  according 
to  a  circular  issued  by  the  department  of  finance,  aggregates  822,550 
pesos.  The  heaviest  tax  is  pwd  by  the  Industrial  Co.  of  Orizaba, 
which  also  has  factories  at  Nt^ales  and  Tenango,  and  which  Bgge^ 
gatea,  for  the  six  months  referred  to,  133,000  pesos.  The  Industrial 
Co.  of  Vera  Cruz,  whose  factory  is  at  NecoxUa,  pays  a  semiannual 

tax  of  60,000  pesos. A  recent  executive  decree  prevents  the 

acquirement  of  titles  to  MINERS  included  in  a  zone  extending  over  a 
distance  of  80  kilometers  from  the  borders  or  frontiers  of  the 

Republic. ^A  Japanese  steamship  company,   the  Toyo   Kishen 

Kaisha,  recenüy  commenced  a  STEAMSHIP  SERVICE  between 
Yokohama  and  the  western  coast  of  Mexico,  with  San  Pedro  and 

San  Di^o,  Cal.,  as  ports  of  call. In  November,  1914,  the  exporte 

of  CRUDE  PETROLEUM  from  Tampico  and  Tuxpam  amounted  to 
1,692,780  barrels,  of  which  1,325,303  barrels  went  to  the  United 
States  and  the  remainder  to  South  America. A  company  enti- 
tled "Los  Pozos  Petroleros  Mexicanos"  (The  Mexican  Petroleum 
Wells),  wiÜi  a  nominal  capital  of  $850,000,  has  recently  been  organ- 
ized to  engage  in  the  PETROLEUM  industry  at  Panuco  and  oÜitx 
parte  of  the  country.  Press  reporte  state  that  this  company  has 
acquired  large  holdings  of  petroleum  lands  in  different  zones  of  the 
Republic,  which  it  proposes  to  exploit  on  a  laige  acale. 


On  December  30,  19H,  a  bust  in  memory  of  EVARISTO  CARAZO. 
the  friend  of  education  and  sometime  President  of  the  RepubUc,  was 
unveiled  at  Leon.    The  pedestal  of  the  bust  bears  the  following 
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ÎDscription:  "La  Facultad  nicaragüense  al  eximio  pabicio  Evaristo 
Carazo.  Gratitud."  (The  Nicaraguan  teachers  to  the  eminent 
patriot  Evaristo  Carazo.  Gratitude.) Â  law  has  been  intro- 
duced into  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  to  prevent  the  PRACTICE  OF 
MEDICINE  in  the  Republic  by  persons  not  having  diplomas. 
The  supreme  court  of  Nicaragua  has  declared  valid  the  law  requiring 
the  registration  of  diplomas  of  persons  practicing  medicine,  surgery, 
and  dentistry  within  a  t«rm  of  six  months.  Fulure  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  the  law  is  punishable  by  a  fine  of  40  córdobas  and 

forfeiture  of  the  right  to  practice. The  House  of  Deputies  has 

amended  the  MORATORY  LAW  as  follows:  "Aht.  1.  Current  mter- 
est  and  rentals  payable  in  gold  by  mutual  agreement  are  included  in 
the  moratorium  established  by  the  law  of  October  20, 1914,  unless  the 
creditor  desires  to  receive  the  payment  in  córdobas  st  par  with  Amer- 
ican gold." Dr.  Francisco  Machado  has  been  appointed  CHIEF 

JUSTICE  of  the  supreme  com-t  oí  Nicaragua  in  the  place  of  Dr. 

Gregorio  Pasquier,  resigned. Herman  Hooker  and  Isaac  Toledo 

have  been  appointed  governors  of  CORN  ISLAND  and   Punta 

Gorda,  respectively. An   academy  of  JURISPRUDENCE  has 

been  organized  at  Leon  by  Dr.  Modesto  Barrios  and  other  distin- 
guished jurista. Press  reports  state  that  a  number  of  stones  bear- 
ing HIEROGLYPHIC  inscriptions  have  been  found  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  Lake  Nicaragua,  photographic  copies  of  which  have  been 

made  and  sent  abroad  to  be  deciphered. President  Adolfo  Diaz 

has  promulgated  the  rules  and  regulations  governing  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  DIRECT  TAX  LAW  on  capital.  Persons  who,  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  law  are  required  to  make 
a  declaration  as  to  their  capital,  must  submit  three  copies  of 
the  declaration  to  the  tax  office.  The  declaration  covers  the  real 
estate  owned,  a  description  of  same,  jurisdiction  in  which  situated, 
boundaries,  area,  and  value;  account  of  stock  on  hand,  merchandise, 
shares  or  other  values,  and  a  detailed  account  of  assets,  should  it  be 
desired  to  declare  them.  There  shall  be  shown  at  the  bottom  of  the 
declaration  a  summary  of  assets  and  liabilities,  together  with  the 
amount  of  the  net  capital.  In  future  these  declarations  shall  be  made 
in  October  of  each  year.  Boards  of  assessment,  composed  of  three 
citizens  appointed  by  the  President,  shall  meet  in  the  capitals  of  the 
Departments  in  November  of  each  year  for  the  purpose  of  passing 
upon  these  declarations.  The  decisions  of  this  board  are  subject  to 
review  by  boards  of  reviúon  which  shall  sit  in  the  departmental  capi- 
tals during  the  6i3t  15  days  of  December  of  each  year.  The  dedsions 
of  the  boards  of  revision  are  incontestable.  The  tax  is  payable 
quarterly  in  direct  tax  stamps  which  shall  be  sold  in  the  offices  of  the 
National  Bank  of  Nicaragua.    Taxée  not  paid  when  due  are  subject 
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to  a  penalty. Congress  has  passed  a  law  authoñzing  the  supreme 

court  to  appoint  persons  having  the  necessary  qualifications  to  act 

as  NOTARIES  in  the  proceedings  of  the  court  at  Bluefields. The 

Quapinot  and  Orosi  group  of  mines,  according  to  the  Ameriean  of 
Bluefields,  are  operating  a  SJ-foot  Huntington  mill,  which  enables 
them  to  produce  monthly  from  !)00  to  500  ounces  of  QOIiD  valued  at 
(16  per  ounce.  Cristino  Hansen,  the  owner  of  these  mines,  proposes 
to  install  an  additional  mill  in  the  near  future. 


Ã  recent  act  of  Congress  authorizes  the  President  of  the  Republic 
to  appoint  two  Panaman  STUDENTS  to  study  mechanical  engineer- 
ing and  construction  work  in  the  Unit«d  States  at  the  expense  of  the 

Federal  Government. The  town  of  Taboga  proposes  to  enlarge 

ite  aqueduct,  build  a  wall  to  protect  the  town  from  inundation,  and 

take  a  municipal  CENSUS. President  Porras  has  been  empowered 

by  Congress  to  contract  for  a  COASTWISE  SERVICE  between  the 
ports  of  Pedregal,  Espinos,  and  Burica,  in  the  Province  of  Chiriqui. 
It  is  planned  to  carry  on  this  service  by  means  of  gasoline  launches 
or  vessels,  allowing  such  a  subvention  for  the  maintenance  of  the 

service  as  the  Chief  Executive  may  deem  necessary. The  towns  of 

David,  Sooa,  Santif^o  de  Veraguas,  Penonome,  Anton,  Aguadulce, 
Los  Santos,  Chitre,  Las  Tablas,  Chorrera,  Fortobelo,  Palenque,  and 
Nombre  de  Dios  propose  to  build  AQUEDUCTS  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  an  abundant  supply  of  potable  water. The  ARBITRA- 
TION TREATY  made  between  the  representatives  of  the  Republics 
of  Panama  and  Portugal  on  June  30,  1914,  has  been  approved  by  the 

Panaman  Congress. A  BOUNDARY  CONVENTION  has  been 

concluded  between  Panama  and  the  United  States. Congress  has 

enacted  a  law  providing  for  the  construction  of  HOSPITALS  at 
Bocas  del  Toro,  Penonome,  and  Los  Santos,  each  of  which  is  to  have 

a  capacity  of  30  beds. An  appropriation  of  30,000  balboas  has 

been  made  by  Congress  for  use  of  the  FIRE  DEPARTMENTS  at 
the  cities  of  Panama,  Colon,  and  Bocas  del  Toro.  Each  department 
will  receive  one-third  of  the  amount. The  protocol  of  on  agree- 
ment, concluded  in  Washington  on  October  10,  1914,  between  Hon. 
Robert  Lansing,  Acting  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  and 
Don  Eusébio  A.  Morales,  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipo- 
tentiary of  the  Republic  of  Panama,  prescribes  "That  hoapitaÛty 
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extended  in  the  waters  of  the  Republic'of  Panama  to  a  belligerent 
reasel  of  ,war'or  ajvessel  belligerent  or  neutral,  whether  armed  or  not, 
which  is  employed  by  a  belligerent  [tower  aa  a  transport  or  fleet 
auxiliary  or|in  any  other  way  for  the  direct  purpose  of  prosecuting 
or  aiding  hostilities,  whether  by  land  or  sea,  shall  serve  to  depríve 
such  Teasel  of  like  hospitality  in  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  for  a  period 

of  three  monüís,  and  rice  versa." ^The  Government  of  Panama  has 

leased  to  Spain  for  a  period  of  99  years  a  lot  in  the  exposition  grounds 
on  which  to  erect  a  permanent  building  for  the  display  of  its  prod- 
ucts, for  use  aa  a  LEGATION,  or  for  any  other  official  purpose. 

President  Porras  has  approved  the  POSTAL  CX)NVENTION  con- 
cluded between  Panama  and  Nicaragua. The  Panaman  Govern- 
ment has  negotiated  ite  first  FOREIGN  LOAN  of  $3,000,000  in  5  per 
cent  bonds  through  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York.  The  pro- 
ceeds of  this  loan  are  to  be  used  in  the  construction  of  rulways  from 
the  Pacific  coast  to  the  interior  of  the  Republic. 


On  December  15,  1914,  an  AVIATION  CLUB  was  organized 
at  Asuncion  with  26  charter  members  under  the  name  of  the  "Avia- 
tion Club  of  Paraguay."    The  noted  Paraguayan  aviator,  Silvio 

Pettirossi,  was  elected  president  of  the  club. The  New  Oermaoia 

Colony  in  Paraguay  has  been  very  successful  in  the  cultivation  of 
YERBA  MATE  or  Paraguayan  tea.  The  system  of  cultivation  in 
vogue  in  the  colony  is  that  of  Dr.  Tays,  an  Ai^ntine  scientist.  The 
plants  under  cultivation  at  the  present  time  are  estimated  at  not  leas 
than  1,000,000.  The  colonists  have  made  a  specialty  of  preserving 
the  seeds  of  the  plant,  and  these  are  available  for  use  in  other  parts  of 
the  Repubhc.  It  is  now  thoroughly  demonstrated  that  yerba  mate 
can  be  successfully  cultivated  for  commercial  purposes.  Another 
system  is  that  made  use  of  in  the  celebrated  Quinta  Caballero  garden 
at  Asuncion,  where  a  small  plot  of  plants  have  been  under  cultiva- 
tion for  a  number  of  years,  and  the  tea  produced  by  them  is  of  excel- 
lent quality. According  to  El  Diano,  of  Asuncion,  Paraguay 

IMPORTED  from  Great  Britain  in  1913  merchandise  valued  at 
£197,532,   and  exported   to   that  country  products   aggregating  a 

value  of  £8,534. Bids  have  been  requested  by  the  City  of  Aregua 

for  the  erection  of  an  ELEXTTRIC  light  and  power  plant  and  of  a 
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slaughterhouse. The  national  board  of  education  recently  made 

a'payment  of  $4,266.67  American  gold  for  1,150  SCHOOL  DESECS 

purchased  from  a  North  American  manuf actiurer. Soik  suitable 

for  the  cultivation  of  COTTON  are  plentiful  in  Paraguay,  and  the 
plant  thriTea  in  all  of  the  districts  of  the  Republic.  Statistics  show 
that  as  early  as  1S63  the  yield  of  ginned  cotton  in  Paraguay  aggre- 
gated 5,000,000  pounds.  The  best  varietiee,  except  CaraTonica, 
have  been  tried  in  the  Republic,  and  it  has  been  found  that  the  tree 
cottons  are  most  adapted  to  the  climate  of  the  country,  and  espe- 
cially the  varieties  Oostyphium  harbadenae,  Gosaypium,  ■peruvianum., 
and  Qossy^um  monfimum.  These  varieties  need  copious  rains, 
and  Paraguay  is  perhaps  more  favored  in  this  respect  than  any 
other  cotton-growing  country.  Excellent  results  were  obtained 
at  the  agricultural  experiment  station  of  Puerto  Bertoni  with  varie- 
ties of  6.  herhaceam,  and  especially  the  cotton  plants  known  as 
Peterkin,  Hawkins,  and  Allen,  which  thrive  in  relatively  poor  and 
shallow  soils.  The  variety  known  in  Paraguay  as  Mandipwita 
(&.  harhadense  mjum)  is  indigenous.  It  yields  well,  is  resistant, 
and  is  utihzed  principally  in  the  local  industries  of  the  country. 
The  most  appropriate  time  to  plant  cotton  in  Paraguay  is  from 
June  to  September.  It  will,  however,  often  ^ve  good  results  if 
sown  in  January  and  February,  provided  no  abnormaUy  cold  weather 
prevails.  Should  this  early  cotton  be  injured  in  the  higher  sections 
of  the  country  by  frost,  it  is  cut  down  to  the  groimd  and  sprouts 
again  when  warmer  weather  returns,  thereby  lengthening  the  grow- 
ing season  but  producing  good  yields.  The  cotton  harvest  begins 
in  December  and  extends  until  the  cold  season  (June  or  July)  when 
the  flowering  season  ceases  and  the  growth  of  the  branches  b^ins. 
In  the  districts  exposed  to  frosts  the  plants  ore  cut  back  in  May  and  the 
unopened  bolls  are  collected  and  dried  in  sheds  until  they  open,  pro- 
ducing the  cleanest  cotton  grown  in  the  country.  Bertoni  estimates 
the  average  yield  of  cotton  in  Paraguay  at  534  pounds  per  acre,  and 
at  the  experiment  stations  yields  of  from  710  to  890  pounds  per 
acre  of  ginned  cotton  have  been  obtûned. 


PERU 


mm 


The  PROPOSED  BUDGET  for  1915,  submitted  by  the  Executive 
to  the  consideration  oi  the  National  Congress,  estimates  the  expenses 
of  the  Government  for  the  present  year  at  £3,925,841,  as  follows: 
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Department  of  interior,  £581,449;  foreign  rdations,  £107,519; 
justice,   £550,495;   treasury,   £1,406,536;   war,   £918,789;  fomento, 

£253,110,    and    the    le^lative    power,    £107,943. The    Callao 

TRAMWAY  has  commenced  the  construction  of  a  branch  line  to  the 

pier  in  that  port  via  the  French  section  of  the  city. On  January 

11,  1915,  the  Preradent  promulgated  a  new  STAMP  LAW  conasting 
of  30  articles,  leather  with  the  rules  and  regulations  governing  the 
application  of  the  same.  The  law  provides  for  two  classes  of  stamps 
of  the  following  denominations:  1  and  5  soles,  and  5,  10,  and  25 

centaToe. On  January  13  last  the  treasury  department  authorized 

the  CUSTOMHOUSE  AT  IQUITOS  to  receive  in  payment  of  import 
and  export  duties  25  per  cent  in  gold  drafts  at  30  days  sight,  or  in 

English  or  American  gold  coin  or  bank  notes. The  new  RAILWAY 

from  Trujillo  to  Huanchaco  has  been  opened  to  public  traffic.  This 
road,  in  addition  to  facilitating  the  prompt  dispatch  of  the  ever- 
growing commerce  of  these  important  commercial  centers,  furnishes 
an  easy  means  of  communication  to  the  celebrated  Huanchaco  bath- 
ing beach  which  is  visited  annually  by  thousands  of  persons  in  search 

of  health  and  pleasure. An  organization  entitled  "SOCIEDAD 

GANADERA  DEL  PERU"  {Society  of  Stockmen  of  Peru)  has  been 
organized  at  Lima  with  the  object  of  preventing  the  diseases  of  stock, 
improving  breeds  and  furthering  the  interests  of  the  stockmen  of  the 
Republic.  The  organization  proposes  to  work  in  cooperation  with  the 
National  Institute  of  Bacteriology  of  tiie  Federal  capital,  establish  a 
laboratory  and  prepare  vaccine  for  use  in  combating  diseases  of  stock 
and  especially  of  cattle.  The  officers  of  the  society  are  Eulo^o  Fer- 
nandez, president;  Héctor  Escardo,  treasurer;  and  Otto  Bischoffhau- 

een,  secretary. The  MUNICIPAL  THEATER  which  it  is  proposed 

to  build  in  the  city  of  Lima  will  cost,  in  round  numbers,  £200,000. 
The  amount  at  present  available  for  the  commencement  of  construc- 
tion work,  including  cash  on  hand  in  the  city  treasury  and  taxes  due, 
is  £76,000.    Work  is  to  be  b^un  on  the  edifice  as  soon  as  the  location 

has  been  selected. The  gross  receipts  of  the  WATERWORKS 

of  the  Federal  capital  in  1914  aggregated  £38,657.  The  debt  of 
£69,700  contracted  in  1913  on  account  of  these  waterworks  amounted, 

at  the  close  of  1914,  to  £43,613. ^The  total  COINAGE  of  silver 

and  gold  respectively,  in  1014  consisted  of  729,433  soles  (1  sol  equals 
S0.48665)  and  £123,812  (£1  equals  S4.S665).  A  law  of  September  9, 
1914,  provides  for  the  coinage  in  the  mint  at  Lima  of  copper  centavos 
not  in  excess  of  2,600,000  pieces. 
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An  executive  decree  of  December  17,  1914.  eatablishes  a  NOKMAL 
INSTITUTE  for  boys  in  the  city  of  San  Salvador.  The  class  for  1915 
consists  of  30  pupils,  4  of  -whom  come  from  the  department  of  San 
Salvador  and  2  from  each  of  the  other  departments  of  the  RepubUc. 
The  expenses  of  these  students  will  be  borne  by  the  Government. 
The  graduates  of  the  school  will  form  a  corps  of  trained  teachers  for 
the  pubUc  schools  of  the  country. The  by-laws  of  the  OCCI- 
DENTAL BANK  have  been  changed  so  as  to  permit  that  corporation 
to  increase  its  capital  from  £135,000  to  £180,000,  divided  into  18,000 
shares  of  £10  each,  or  the  equivalent  of  2,000,000  pesos,  silver.  The 
by-laws  authorize  the  bank  to  issue  bank  notes,  payable  to  bearer  at 
sight  in  the  silver  coin  of  the  country,  in  a  sum  equal  to  double  the 
amount  of  its  pûd-up  capital.  As  all  of  the  capital  of  this  bank  is  paid 
up,  its  authorized  issue  of  bank  notes  represente  a  value  of  2,000,000 

silver  pesos. A  CX)LLEGE  OF  LAWYERS  has  been  founded  in  the 

city  of  San  Salvador.  Dr.  Teodósio  Carranza  has  been  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  college,  and  Dr.  Antonio  Reyes  Guerra,  secretary.  A  com- 
mittee has  been  appointed  to  prepare  the  by-laws  of  the  institution. 
The  board  of  directors  is  to  decide  when  the  college  will  be  opened  for 

instruction. During  1914  the  National  Ehigraving  and  PRINTING 

OFFICE  of  Salvador,  in  the  city  of  San  Salvador,  issued  312,804 
loose  printed  sheets,  339,000  postal  cards,  722,901  fohos  of  sealed 
paper,  535,000  postage  stamps  and  56  diploma  forms.    The  cost  of 

the  work  aggregated  865,400  pesos. The  Government  of  Salvador 

has  estabUshed  a  CONSULATE  GENERAL  ad  honorem  in  the  city 
of  Panama.  Ernesto  A.  Boyd,  former  consul  at  that  place,  has  been 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  consul  general  and  ^ven  jurisdiction  over 

the  entire   Repubhc- El  Comercio  of   Sim  Miguel,  which  was 

formerly  a  daily  paper,  has  been  converted  into  a  SEMIWEEKLY 

pubhcation. ~Sr.  José  Alfaro  Moran,  consul  of  Salvador  in  New 

York,  reports  that  the  EXPORTATION  of  merchandise  to  Salvador 
from  the  port  of  New  York  during  the  year  1914  amounted  to  89,718 
packages,  weighing  6,042,422  kilos,  valued  at  $2,624,231.88,  American 
gold.  Of  this  total,  $1,899,645.82  went  to  the  port  of  Acajutla, 
1519,757.62  to  La  Union,  $179,114.08  to  La  Libertad,  and  $25,714.38 
to  El  Triunfo.  The  chief  items  of  exports,  with  their  values,  were 
as  follows:  Coined  silver,  $1,244,936.02;  cotton  cloth  and  manufac- 
tures thereof,  $426,599.89;  prepared  hides,  $136,898.30;  agricultural 
machinery,  $114,088.57;  drugs  and  medicines,  $98,061.91  ;  hard- 
ware, $75,495.78;  mining  machinery  and  supplies,  $72,894.50;  fence 
2T« 
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wire,  $48,337.67;  linen  ctoth  and  manufactures  thereof,  S36,950.41; 
electrical  machinerf  and  supplies,  $35,112.39;  firearms  and  cart- 
ridges, $32,058.49;  iron  piping,  127,323.56,  and  paper  and  stationery, 
125,286.48. 


The  MORATORIUM  extension  bill  passed  by  Congress  and  duly 
promulgated  by  the  President,  establishes  a  moratorium,  with  retro* 
active  effect  from  October  S,  1914,  on  judicial  sales  of  real  estate  until 
January  25,  1915,  with  a  further  extension  until  February  15  of  the 
present  year  for  debtors  who  are  not  in  arrears  in  the  payment  of 
interest.    The  maximum  legal  rate  of  interest  is  fixed  at  12  per  cent 

for  personal  debts. MacArthur  Bros,  of  New  York,  contractors 

for  the  construction  of  the  uncompleted  portion  of  the  PAN  AMERI- 
CAN RAILWAY  from  Trinidad  to  Durazno,  have  engaged  Hanson 
&  Morris,  American  engineers,  to  supervise  the  completion  of  this 

work. ^The   Government  has  introduced   a   bul  into  Congress 

amending  the  COLONIZATION  LAW  of  January,  1913,  and  intro- 
ducing the  homestead  principle.  Under  the  proposed  bill  a  colonist 
or  settler  is  assured  of  his  holdings,  and  can  not  be  ejected  except  for 
failure  to  pay  liabilities  to  the  Government  incurred  under  the 

colonization  act. ^The  report  of  the  Midland  Uruguay  RAILWAY 

for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1914,  shows  gross  receipts  £128,342, 

working  expenses  £109,200,  and  net  proSts  £19,142. -News  reports 

from  Montevideo  state  that  during  the  season  recently  closed  4,945 
SKALS  were  secured  by  the  Government  expedition  which  annually 
fishes  in  the  coastal  waters  of  the  Repubhc.  In  addition  to  the 
skins  of  these  animals,  which  are  of  considerable  commercial  value, 

more  than  225  barreb  of  oil  were  produced  from  the  season's  catch. 

Dr.  Eduardo  Acevedo  has  been  authorized  to  proceed  to  revise  the 
MINING  CODE  of  the  Republic,  a  work  provided  for  by  decree  of 
March  6,  1913. A  number  of  the  industries  of  Uruguay  are  work- 
ing overtime  in  order  to  fill  orders  for  various  European  countries. 
One  order  called  for  100,000  HIDES;  another  for  250,000  sheep- 
skins; still  others  for  vast  quantities  of  wool.  Many  of  such  consign- 
ments have  already  been  shipped  and  others  are  in  preparation. 
These  activities  create  a  demand  for  labor  and  cause  improved  busi- 
ness conditions  in  various  sections  of  the  country. According  to 

newspaper  reports  30  FAMILIES  from  Russia  arrived  in  Uruguay 
and  were  allowed  to  purchase  cheap  lands  in  Psysandu.    They  will 
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endeavor  to  develop  these  lands  by  raisii^  various  kinds  of  ^ricul- 
tural  crops. For  the  promotion  of  AGRICULTURE  and  coloniza- 
tion the  Govemment  has  made  important  improvements  and  modifi- 
cations in  the  law  relative  to  the  welfare  of  colonists,  the  descent  of 
land  titles,  and  other  kindred  subjects. 


Ãn  executive  decree  of  January  9,  1915,  prescribes  the  rules  and 
regulations  under  which  FISHING  FOR  PEARLS  may  be  carried  on 
in  the  western  waters  of  the  RepubUc.  The  pearl  fisheries  referred 
to  are  placed  under  the  supervision  of  an  administrator,  and  anyone 
desiring  to  engage  in  this  occupation  must  obtain  permission  from 
said  official  in  the  nature  of  a  license  giving  the  name  and  address 
of  the  person  in  interest,  the  manner  of  carrying  on  the  industry — 
whether  by  diving  or  dredging,  name  of  the  vessel,  name  of  the  owner 
of  the  vessel,  and  the  name  of  the  captain.  For  each  license  granted 
authorizing  the  fishing  for  pearls  by  diving  a  charge  of  250  bolívares 
(bolivar  equals  $0.193)  is  made.  If  the  industry  is  to  be  carried  on 
by  dredging,  30  boUvares  is  charged  for  the  Ucense.  Each  license 
must  bear  a  one  bohvar  document  stamp,  duly  canceled,  and  is  good 
for  one  month  from  the  date  of  issue.  Upon  the  expiration  of  a 
license,  the  person  holding  same  is  required  to  return  it  to  the  ad- 
ministrator of  pearl  fisheries.  Anyone  found  fishing  for  pearis  with- 
out a  license  is  subject  to  arrest  and  to  a  fine  of  from  500  to  5,000 
bohvares.  Pearl  fishing  is  strictly  prohibited  in  the  zone  induded 
between  Morro  Moreno  and  Mosquito  Point  on  Mai^arita  Island. 
The  decree  of  October  18,  1909,  and  the  resolutions  referring  to  the 

same  are  repealed. The  more  extensive  CULTIVATION  OF 

WHEAT  Id  Andean  countries  forms  the  subject  matter  of  an  exten- 
sive report  of  investigations  conducted  by  Don  Tuho  Febres  Cordero; 
and  while  the  report  deals  primarily  with  Venezuela  and  its  possibili- 
ties there  are  many  matters  considered  that  might  apply  equally 
well  to  the  coimtries  of  the  West  Coast  of  South  America.  The 
author  shows  that  this  important  cereal  could  be  raised  very  profit- 
ably, that  lai^e  areas  are  available,  and  that  it  is  possible  to  grow 
in  Venezuela  and  neighboring  republics  the  finest  varieties.  He 
deplores  the  fact  that  wheat  is  not  a  popular  crop  with  the  natives 
and  presents  numerous  tablee  and  statistics  which  indicate  great 
possibihties  that  should  be  seriously  considered  by  agricultural  com- 
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munities The  Sp&niãh  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  in  Caracas 

recently  celebrated  its  second  anniversary.  Duiing  the  existence  of 
this  important  trade  oi^anization  the  conunerce  between  Spain  and 
Venezuela  has  grown  considerably,  and  much  of  this  increased  activity 
is  due  to  the  interest  of  the  chamber  as  a  whole  and  to  its  progressive 
members. ^AMERICA  SPORT  CLUB  is  the  title  of  a  new  organi- 
zation of  Caracas,  which  includes  among  its  members  leading  busi- 
ness and  professional  men  of  the  city.  The  object  of  the  club  is  to 
promote  various  outdoor  excursions  to  interesting  sections  of  the 
cotmtiy,  to  encourage  base  ball,  to  establish  a  modem  gymnasium, 
to  aid  in  forming  a  library  and  promoting  hterary  effort,  Sr.  Don 
Atilano  Camevali  was  elected  president  of  the  club. -The  news- 
papers of  Caracas  in  reporting  the  recent  death  of  Mr.  EMERICH 
HENY  give  considerable  space  to  his  long  service  in  Venezuela.  Mr. 
Heny  went  from  New  York  to  that  country  in  1874  as  the  representa- 
tive of  a  manufacturing  corporation  of  the  United  States,  and  during 
his  long  and  successful  career  endeared  himself  to  the  people  of 
Venezuela,  as  well  as  made  a  most  important  field  for  the  products 
he  represented. 
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The  Pan  American  fíiiancial  conference  which  will  be  held  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  May  24,  1915,  may  properly  be  considered  one  of 
the  most  important  steps  ever  taken  to  bring  about  a  closer  commer- 
cial relationship  between  the  United  States  and  the  other  countries 
of  the  American  continent.  The  joint  meeting  of  the  ministers  of 
finance  and  leading  hankers  of  Central  and  South  America  with 
Secretary  of  the  Treasiny  McAdoo  and  representative  banking 
interests  of  the  United  States  can  not  but  have  a  most  wholesome 
influence  in  developing  a  true  appreciation  of  the  fundamental  needs 
for  establishing  a  financial  exchange  that  shall  prove  beneficial  to  all 
concerned.  By  virtue  of  a  resolution  passed  by  Congress  at  the 
request  of  officials  of  the  State  and  Treasury  Departments,  an  appro- 
priation of  $50,000  has  been  made  available  for  receiving  these 
delegates  as  the  official  guests  of  the  United  States.  Through  Secre- 
tary of  State  Bryan,  formal  invitations  have  been  extended  to  the 
Governments  of  South  and  Central  America  and  to  their  respective 
diplomatic  representatives  in  Washington.  As  problems  of  transpor- 
tation and  commerce  will  also  be  discussed  in  connection  with  questions 
of  banking,  invitations  to  attend  the  conference  have  been  extended 
to  Secretary  of  Conmierce  Redfield,  to  the  members  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  and  to  Director  General  Barrett,  of  the  Pan  American 
Union,  The  Secretary  of  State  and  the  other  members  of  the 
Cabinet,  will,  of  course,  participate  in  the  dehberations. 


VISIT   OP   EX-SENATOR    BURTON   TO    SOUTH    AMERICA. 

Theodore  E.  Burton,  who  has  just  retired  from  the  United  States 
Senate  after  concluding  a  term  of  six  years,  preceded  by  a  long  period 
of  service  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  sailed  on  Saturday,  March 
20,  1915,  for  B  trip  to  South  America.  The  special  visit  of  such  a 
notable  statesman  and  distinguished  citizen  of  the  United  States  to 
many  of  the  countries  of  South  America  is  certain  to  be  another 
powerful  influence  in  developing  a  better  understanding  and  a  more 
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cordial  relationship  between  the  respective  countnes,  and  will  add 
another  strong  link  in  the  chain  of  Pan  American  soUdarity  which 
the  reciprocal  visits  of  eminent  statemen  from  the  American  conti- 
nent are  forging.  It  is  of  particular  interest  to  South  America  that 
during  his  public  ufe  and  especially  during  the  time  that  he  has  been 
in  the  Senate  and  one  of  the  leading  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  Mr.  Burton  has  always  shown  a  profound  interest 
in  everything  relating  to  the  Latin  American  countries.  He  has 
been  a  devoted  friend  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  and  both  in  his 
speeches  and  in  his  writings  used  his  ability  to  promote  both  comity 
and  commerce  between  the  United  States  and  its  sister  Republics. 
Senator  Burton  is  accompanied  on  his  trip  by  Judge  Otto  Schoenrich, 
who  accompanied  Robert  Bacon  on  bia  trip  around  South  America 
in  1913.  His  itinerary  will  include  visits  to  Panama,  Peru,  Bolivia, 
Chile,  Argentina,  Uruguay,  and  possibly  Paraguay. 

On  the  eve  of  his  departure,  the  Pan  American  Society  of  the 
United  States  tendered  a  luncheon  in  compliment  to  him  at  the 
Whitehall  Club,  New  York  City,  Friday,  March  19.  Over  100  promi- 
nent business  and  professionci)  men  of  New  York  and  Washington 
gathered  to  bid  him  farewell.  John  Bassett  Moore,  former  Counselor 
for  the  Department  of  State,  presided,  and  in  addition  to  the  speech 
of  Mr,  Burton,  appropriate  remM-ks  were  made  by  the  president  of 
the  society,  Henry  White,  ex-Senator  Ehhu  Root  and  former  Ambas- 
sador Joseph  H.  Choate. 

Ex-Senator  Burton  called  attentiou  to  the  growing  importance  of 
the  foreign  relations  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  immediate 
importance  of  the  future  relations  with  the  countries  of  Latin  America. 
Continuing,  he  said: 

There  is  here  a  field  for  larger  trade  and  more  specially  for  grealer  friendlinf  en  and 
cooperation  than  anywhere  else.  The  currents  of  communication  have  been  most 
noticeable  along  lines  which  run  from  east  to  west  with  countries  in  the  same  zone  and 
of  approximately  the  same  development.  But  with  improved  means  of  communica- 
tion and  especially  with  the  greater  demands  of  modem  life  it  is  inevitable  that  we 
should  be  brought  into  closer  contact  with  regions  less  accessible.  The  vital  fact  is 
that  the  pressure  of  population  upon  the  means  of  subsistence  has  made  it  increasingly 
necessary  to  utilize  in  every  increasing  degree  the  products  and  resources  of  all  avail- 
able localities. 

Increased  supplies  of  food,  of  minerals,  and  of  the  raw  materials  of  manufacture  are 
urgently  needed.  The  more  distant  pKirtion  of  the  earth,  including  the  tropical  re- 
gions, must  furnish  their  store  of  products  in  order  to  meet  the  demandât  of  incresFcd 
population  and  even  more  rapidly  increasing  consumption. 

Again,  various  peoples  of  the  world  are  coming  to  know  each  other  better.  The 
boundaries  created  by  natural  barriere  and  by  distance  are  rapidly  disappearing  under 
the  triumphs  of  modern  ecieme  and  enterprise.  Ours  is  eiisentially  a  (Ofoiopolilan 
people.  It  is  one  unembarrassed  by  entangling  alliances  and  iinañected  by  tradi- 
tional hatreds.  We  arc  now  at  peace  and  intend  to  remain  ho.  It  is  impossible  to 
exat,'gerate  the  advantage  and  responsibility  of  our  present  position.     No  nation  ever 
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enjoyed  such  an  opportuoity  for  assuming  the  leading  position  in  the  worid's  civiliza- 
tion. We  have  aa  yet  been  unmindful  of  the  opportunities  held  out  to  us  by  mote 
intimate  association  with  the  nations  to  the  south  of  ue.  This  is  because  we  have  been 
so  occupied  with  our  own  development  and  with  the  more  easily  acquired  tiade  of  the 
natioDB  of  Europe.  The  opportunity  presented  is  one  for  the  promotion  of  good  will 
and  for  acquiring  the  confidence  of  ouc  neighbors  of  Latin  America.  Our  policy  should 
be  characterized  by  the  recognition  of  the  cherished  rights  of  every  nation,  great  or 
small,  by  anabsenceof  assumption  of  superiority  because  of  our  greater  development. 
It  is  fitting  that  we  should  seek  to  study  the  various  customs  and  the  social  and 
political  conditions  which  exist  in  the  nations  of  Central  and  South  America.  A 
greater  degree  of  familiarity  with  their  language  and  customs  is  highly  désirable. 
They  have  a  literature  the  value  of  which  is  not  appreciated.  There  should  be  no 
idea  of  imposing  on  any  nation  our  own  political  or  commercial  systems  except  as  from 
better  acquaintance  they  may  prove  worthy  of  acceptance.  We  are  wont  to  include  In 
one  comprehensive  general  classification  all  the  nations  of  Latin  America  as  if  they 
were  all  of  the  same  type,  without  realizing  that  each  has  a  distinctive  national  life 
and  a  wide  diversity  of  social  and  economic  conditions.  Most  naturally  each  of  the 
South  American  nations  has  a  desire  to  be  considered  as  a  separate  political  and  social 
community.  Notwithstanding  the  beneficent  influence  of  commercial  relations,  these 
ate  by  no  means  the  most  worthy  objects  of  our  national  policy.  Friendship,  good  will, 
and  cooperation,  should  be  our  chiefest  desire.  Just  as  the  Western  Hemisphere  is  sep- 
arate gec^raphically,  so  the  future  promises  that  while  maintaining  most  harmonious 
relations  with  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  yet  there  will  exist  in  the  New  World 
kindred  and  advanced  ideals  of  government  and  good  will. 


RECEPTION   OF  AMBASSADOR  8TIHSON   AT   BUENOS   AIRES. 

The  friendly  -  relations  existing  between  the  various  American 
RepubUcs  have  once  again  been  clearly  evidenced  in  the  cordial 
welcome  accorded  to  Frederic  Jesup  Stimson,  the  first  permanent 
ambassador  from  the  United  States  to  the  Argentine  Republic. 
Accounts  of  his  arrival  at  Buenos  Aires  and  reception  by  high  officials 
of  that  Government  have  recently  been  received  and  these  indicate 
a  friendliness  and  sincerity  expressive  of  a  Pan  American  spirit  that 
is  highly  gratifying.  Ambassador  Stimson  arrived  at  Buenos  Aires 
on  January  2,  and  on  disembarking  was  greeted  by  a  group  of  officials 
including  Major  Arteaga  Aide-de-Campe  of  President  de  la  Plaza, 
Don  Enrique  G.  Amaya,  representing  Don  José  Luis  Murature,  the 
minister  of  foreign  relations,  and  by  members  of  the  United  States 
embassy  staff.  Representatives  of  the  press  were  on  hand  to  inter- 
view the  first  ambassador  from  the  United  States  and  the  press  was 
both  generous  and  enthusiastic  in  its  praises  of  the  newly  accredited 
diplomat.  In  commenting  on  Mr.  Stirason's  arrival,  The  Standard 
of  Buenos  Aires,  in  its  issue  of  January  7,  said  in  part: 

It  b  the  pleasant  duty  of  The  Standard  to  extend  a  most  cordial  welcome  to  the 
United  States  Ambassador,  Hon.  Frederic  Jesup  Stimson,  and  Mrs.  Stimson,  who 
arrived  to-day  by  the  steamship  Fiandre.  Indoingthiewefeelsure  we  are  voicing  the 
sentiments  not  only  of  the  .\merican  colony  but  of  the  entire  English  speaking  com- 
munity in  Argentina.    Mr.  Stimson  enio>'S  the  unique  experience  of  being  the  sole 
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as  well  as  the  first  pemument  smbanador  in  this  country.  He  is  a  genlleman  of  higfa 
standing,  proven  abUity,  prominence  and  influence  in  many  parts  of  the  United 
Sut«fl.    "    "    •. 

On  Friday,  January  S,  Mr.  Stimson  presented  hia  credentials  to  the 
President  at  the  Govemment  House.  The  ambassador  was  accom- 
panied by  members  of  the  embassy^  Sr.  A.  Barilari,  introducer 
of  the  Diplomatic  Corps,  and  one  of  the  President's  aides.  The 
party  was  conveyed  to  the  Oovemment  House  in  two  State  carriages 
accompanied  by  an  escort  from  one  of  Argentina's  select  r^imraits. 
On  approaching  the  palace  full  miUtary  honors  were  paid  to  the 
distinguished  envoy  by  a  regiment  of  infantry  whose  band  played 
the  national  anthem  of  the  United  States  both  on  the  arrival 
and  depwture  of  the  party.  In  presenting  hia  letters  of  credence, 
Mr.  Stimson  recounted  the  traditional  friendship  which  so  happily 
exists  between  the  United  States  and  Argentina  from  the  earlieet 
times  and  voiced  the  sentiments  for  a  continuance  of  this  cordial 
relationship.  President  de  la  Plaza  responded  âttingly,  reverting 
to  the  "frank  and  friendly  relationship  that  has  been  maintained 
between  the  two  countries  for  the  last  fentury,"  and  was  equally 
enthusiastic  in  his  expressions  for  a  strengthening,  if  possible,  of 
these  ties. 


FROF.  BOWE  ON   PAN   AMEBICAN   TBADE   RELATIONS. 

Prof.  Leo.  S.  Kowe,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  has  recently 
returned  from  another  tour  through  South  America  and  is  now 
renewing  with  increased  energy  his  activities  in  developing  closer 
relations  between  the  Pan  American  countries.  Prof.  Rowe's  asso- 
ciation, official  and  private,  with  Pan  American  affairs  extends 
over  a  long  period  of  years.  He  possesses  a  comprehensive  under- 
standing of  conditions  affecting  the  international  relations  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  His  statements  and  opinions  therefore  are, 
r^arded  as  authoritative  and  received  with  especial  interest.  Since 
his  return  he  has  spoken  before  a  number  of  important  gatherings  and 
has  discussed  in  a  practical  manner  the  prospect  for  the  expansion  of 
United  States  trade  in  the  South  American  countries.  In  an  ex- 
tended interview  appearing  in  the  Philadelphia  Record,  issue  of 
January  18,  Dr.  Rowe  presents  a  number  of  striking  views  that  are 
worthy  of  the  serious  consideration  of  business  interests  throughout 
this  country.  It  is  regretted  that  limitation  of  space  will  not  pennit 
the  publication  of  this  interview  in  its  entirety,  but  there  is  quoted 
below  a  few  of  the  more  salient  paragraphs. 

Is  spite  of  constant  repetition,  American  manufacturers  seem  unwilling  to  accept 
as  final  and  definite  the  principle  that  the  first  requisite  for  successful  entry  into  lhe 
South  American  field  ¡s  the  granting  of  the  same  long.term  credits  as  those  which 
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South  American  merchants  have  enjoyed  for  générations  from  British,  French,  and 
German  manuíacturera.  It  such  credlu  wore  customary  in  normal  times,  they  have 
become  indiapenaable  in  the  present  critical  period.     ■    ■    • 

In  addition  to  allowing  the  long-term  credits  already  referred  to,  it  will  be  necessary 
for  American  manufacturers  carefully  to  study  the  wants  of  the  Ai^ntine  market  as 
regards  season,  taste,  materials,  and  pattern.  Furthermore,  we  must  divest  ourselves 
of  the  idea  that  any  price,  no  matter  how  exorbitant,  may  be  charged.    *    ■    ■ 

It  must,  furthermore,  be  remembered  that  if  we  are  to  secure  a  permanent  foothold 
in  Argentina  or  any  other  South  American  market,  we  must  be  prepared  to  embark 
upon  the  investment  of  American  capital  in  this  field .  The  European  war  has  cut  off 
for  some  years  to  come  the  possibility  of  investment  from  that  quarter.  Ai^ntina 
will,  during  the  next  ten  years,  require  considerable  amounts  of  foreign  capital. 
National,  provincial,  and  municipal  loans  will  have  to  be  floated,  railways  and  other 
public  utilities  extended,  and  port  works  completed.  All  this  means  additional 
capital,  which  the  United  States  can  best  supply.     *    •    o- 

In  a  word,  the  question  of  the  permanent  expansion  of  American  trade  throu^out 
South  America  is  a  question  to  be  decided  by  the  American  manufacturer.  If  he  will 
but  show  the  adaptability,  energy,  initiative,  and  perseverance  which  he  has  shown  in 
domestic  commerce,  we  may  look  forward  to  a  future  in  which  the  products  of  our 
mills  will  dominate  the  SouUi  American  markets. 


CtX>8ER    PAN    AUEBICAN    BBLATIONS. 

The  constantly  growing  interest  which  the  countries  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  are  manifesting  in  each  other  in  their  efforts  to  develop 
the  closest  ties  of  social  and  commercial  intercourse  is  a  source  of 
much  satisfaction  to  all  students  of  Pan  American  affairs.  This 
spirit  of  American  confraternity  is  especially  noticeable  at  the  present 
time,  and  it  is  equally  gratifying  to  observe  the  factors  that  are  making 
for  a  better  understanding  and  stronger  sympathy  between  the  peoples 
of  the  respective  countries.  The  study  of  the  language  of  each  other 
is,  of  course,  of  prime  importance,  and  the  BuUetin  has  noted  in  its 
columns  from  time  to  time  increased  attention  which  this  factor  is 
receiving.  Recently  the  State  examinations  hoard  and  regent  of 
the  University  of  New  York  voted  to  make  Spanish  the  full  equiva- 
lent of  French  or  German  for  the  State  college  entrance  diploma  in 
science  and  in  engineering.  In  the  High  School  of  Commerce  of  New 
York  City,  Austin  E.  Spear,  of  the  faculty,' reports  that  within  the 
past  year  Spanish  has  taken  the  place  previously  held  by  the  German 
language.  There  are  now  24  classes  beginning  in  Spanish  as  against 
6  of  a  year  ago,  and  only  6  classes  in  German  as  compared  to  a 
much  larger  number  in  the  year  previous.  Pubhc  lectures  on  the 
history,  civilization  and  culture,  progress  and  development  of  Central 
and  South  America  are  also  receiving  marked  attention,  and  the 
Pan  American  Union  is  called  upon  almost  daily  to  supply  data  and 
illustrations  of  such  lectures.  In  this  connection  there  has  recently 
been  announced  a  series  of  lectures  on  South  America  by  Ralph  E. 
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Towle,  of  the  Bureau  of  University  Travel,  of  Boston.  Mr.  Towle 
spent  the  past  summer  in  South  America,  and  in  his  discussions  he 
brings  to  North  America  a  timely  message  from  the  "continent  of 
opportunity"  which  is  the  continent  of  peace. 


A    CONSTOERATE   FAN  AMERICAN    ACTION. 

The  kindly  thoughtfulness  which  prompted  the  United  States 
ambassador  at  Paris,  William  G.  Sharp,  to  dispense  with  the  cus- 
tomary celebration  of  George  Washington's  Birthday  at  the  French 
capital  and  the  cordial  response  which  he  received  from  his  diplo- 
matic colleagues  of  the  other  American  Republics  have  been  the  sub- 
ject of  considerable  favorable  comment.  With  a  generous  apprecia- 
tion of  the  present  feelings  of  the  people  among  whom  they  are  resid- 
ing, Ambassador  Sharp  addressed  a  note  to  the  diplomatic  represent- 
atives who  were  accustomed  to  gather  as  the  guests  of  the  United 
States  ambassador  in  commemoration  of  Washington's  Birthday, 
explaining  the  peculiar  propriety  of  suspending  the  customary  fes- 
tivity at  this  time  and  expressing  the  hope  that  "at  another  time, 
more  auspicious  than  this,  when  peace  shall  have  ^ain  returned 
to  bless  this  land  with  happiness  and  renewed  prosperity,"  it  might 
be  his  privil^e  to  resume  the  observance  of  a  day  which  is  ao  generally 
commemorated  by  Americans.  In  every  instance  the  ambassador 
received  from  his  fellow  diplomats  a  reply  indicating  an  open-hearted 
willingness  to  manifest,  in  this  manner,  their  deep  considération  for 
their  European  brethren,  thiis  rejecting  a  delicate  sense  of  fitness 
which  has  won  for  them  still  greater  respect  and  admiration. 


PROF.  DE   LAPRADELLE    IN    AMERICA. 

A  great  deal  of  interest  is  being  manifested  in  the  approaching 
visit  to  the  countries  of  Central  and  South  America  of  M.  de  Lapra- 
delle,  professor  of  international  law  at  the  University  of  Paris,  and  a 
leading  authority  in  this  branch  of  learning  on  the  European  Conti- 
nent. Prof,  de  Lapradelle  has  recently  concluded  a  series  of  10 
lectures  at  Columbia  University,  New  York,  where  he  was  sent  as 
exchange  professor  by  the  University  of  Paris  because  of  his  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  international  relations  of  the  American  nations. 
The  central  theme  of  his  course  was  "War  and  the  law,"  His  con- 
ferences were  well  received  and  created  a  favorable  impression.  In 
recognition  of  his  ability  he  was  awarded  the  honorary  degree  of 
LL.  D.  by  Columbia  University.  Dr.  de  Lapradelle  is  touring  the 
American  Continent  under  the  auspices  of  the  University  of  Paris  as 
well  as  the  International  Conciliation  Association  of  Paris,  and  is 
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strongly  supported  by  its  distinguished  founder  and  president,  Baron 
d'E^stoumelles  de  Constant.  He  will  endeavor  to  get  into  touch  with 
the  international  law  societies  of  the  countries  visited  and  to  establish 
such  oi^anizations  where  none  exist.  As  secretary  of  the  French 
Society  of  International  Law,  not  only  will  the  professor  carry  on  his 
mission  the  sympathy  of  that  society,  the  oldest  of  its  kind  in 
Europe,  but  in  a  true  international  spirit  he  will  endeavor  to  enlist  the 
cooperation  of  all  American  societies  in  aiding  the  jurisconsults  of  the 
world  to  solve  the  problems  that  are  not  solely  American  or  European 
but  universal. 


SEVENTH   PAN   AMERICAN   MEniCAL  CONOBBSS. 

An  official  invitation  has  been  extended  through  the  United  States 
Department  of  State  to  the  Governments  of  Central  and  South  Amer- 
ica to  participate  in  the  Seventh  Fan  American  Medical  Congress 
which  will  be  held  at  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  June  17  to  21,  1915.  The 
United  States  Congress  has  appropriated  flO.OOO  with  which  to 
entertain  the  visiting  delegates  at  San  Francisco,  According  to  an 
announcement  from  Dr.  Ramon  Guiteras,  secretary  general  of  the 
national  committee,  the  chairmen  and  secretaries  of  the  various 
sections  as  well  as  the  honorary  vice  presidents  have  already  been 
appointed.  The  vice  piesidents  representing  the  visiting  countries 
include:  Argentina,  Prof.  H.  Pinero,  Buenos  Aires;  Bohvia,  Prof. 
Andres  MuQoz,  La  Paz;  Brazil,  Prof.  Oswaldo  Cruz;  Chile,  Prof. 
Eduardo  Moore,  Santiago;  Colombia,  Prof.  P.  Martinez,  Bogota; 
Costa  Rica,  Prof.  E.  Echeverria,  San  Jose;  Cuba,  Prof,  Juan  Guite- 
ras, Habana;  Dominican  Repubhc,  Prof.  Fernando  A.  Fiallo,  Santo 
Domingo;  Ecuador,  Prof.  E.  Gerardo  Roca,  Guayaquil;  Guatemala, 
Prof.  Manuel  Aparicio,  Guatemala;  Haiti,  Prof.  M.  Demond;  Hon- 
duras, Prof.  Carlos  Romero;  Mexico,  Prof.  Regino  Gonzalez,  Mexico 
City;  Nicaragua,  Prof.  J.  Baptista  Sacasa,  Leon;  Par^:uay,  Prof. 
Pedro  Pena,  Asuncion;  Salvador,  Prof.  Carlos  Leaba,  San  Salvador; 
Uruguay,  Prof.  Jose  Scoseria,  Montevideo;  Venezuela,  Prof,  B,  Mos- 
quera, Caiacas;  Martinique,  Prof.  J.  J.  Cornillac;  and  Prof.  Oswiddo 
M.  Jones,  of  Victoria,  Dominion  of  Canada,  The  members  of  the 
international  executive  conrunittee  include  those  of  the  national  com- 
mittee and  the  following  representatives  from  the  various  countries 
to  participate:  Argentina,  Prof.  M.  Herrera  Vegas,  Buenos  Aires; 
Bohvia,  Prof.  Elias  Sagamaga,  I^a  Paz;  Brazil,  Prof.  Alvaro  Ramos, 
Rio  de  Janeiro;  Chile,  Prof.  Gregorio  AmunAtogui,  Santiago;  Colom- 
bia, Prof.  J.  M.Lombana  Barreneche,  Bogota;  Costa  Rica,  Prof .  Carlos 
Duran,  San  Jose;  Cuba,  Prof.  Enrique  Barnet,  Habana;  Dominican 
Republic,  Dr.  A.  Fiallo  Cabral;  Ecuador,  Prof.  A.  J.  Valenzuela, 
Quito;  Guatemala,  Prof.  Juan  J.  Ortega,  Guatemala;  Haiti,  Prof.  M. 
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Jeanty;  Honduras,  Dr.  Vicente  Idiaguez;  Dr.  Eduardo  Lice&gs, 
Mexico  City;  Nicaragua,  Dr.  Luis  De  Bayle,  Leoû;iPanftma,  Dr. 
Augusto  Boyd;  Par^uay,  Prof.  Benigno  Escobar,  Asuncion;  Peru, 
Prof.  Ernesto  Odriozola,  Lima;  Salvador,  Dr.  John  Orozco,  San  Sal- 
vador; Uruguay,  Prof.  E.  Fernandez  Espiro,  Montevideo;  Martinique, 
Dr.  J.  J.  Cornillac;  Hawaii,  Dr.  J.  Johnson,  Honolulu;  and  Dr.  T.  J, 
Shepperd,  Montreal,  Canada. 


THE    BANK   OF   PANAMA. 

The  contract  signed  on  February  26,  1915,  between  the  Republic 
of  Panama,  represented  by  Don  Eusébio  A.  Morales,  minister  to  the 
United  States  and  special  delegate,  and  the  National  City  Co.,  a  cor- 
poration organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York,  repre- 
sented by  Samuel  M.  Roberts,  chairman,  and  J.  A.  Stillman,  secre- 
tary, provides  for  the  oi^anization  of  the  Bank  of  Panama,  with  a 
capital  of  1,000,000  balboas  gold,  equivalent  to  «1,000,000  U.  S., 
which  capital  may  be  increased  by  vote  of  the  stockholders.  One- 
fourth  in  number  of  the  board  of  directors  are  to  be  nominated  by  the 
President  of  Panama  and  the  remaining  three-fourths  elected  by  the 
stockholders,  who  may  be  citiaena  of  Panama  or  foreigners.  The 
bank  when  organized  wiH  have  its  main  office  in  the  city  of  Panama, 
with  branches  in  Colon,  Bocas  del  Toro,  David,  and  Aguadulce.  It 
will  act  as  the  fiscal  agent  of  the  Government  and  be  the  depository 
of  all  collections  from  taxes  or  other  sources  of  revenue  and  will  make 
all  disbursements  on  behalf  of  the  Government.  It  will  keep  open 
for  the  Government  a  continuous  credit  to  the  amount  of  150,000 
balboas.  The  oi^anization  of  the  bank  will  facilitate  to  a  high  degree 
the  fiscal  operations  of  the  Repubfic  of  Panama  and  be  of  inestimable 
benefit  in  the  development  of  the  commercial  and  industrial  resources 
of  the  country,  in  particular  through  its  mortgage  department  organ- 
ized for  the  purpose  of  lending  money  on  urban  and  rural  property. 
It  is  authorized  to  issue  notes  payable  to  bearer,  up  to  the  full  amount 
of  its  capital,  which  not«s  are  legal  tender  on  a  par  with  coin,  and  are 
receivable  for  all  taxes  and  other  dues  of  the  National  Government 
or  the  municipalities. 

DH.  VAN   NORMAN,  EDrrOR  OP   "NATION'S   BUSINESS." 

The  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  Union  extends  felicitations  to 
Dr.  Louis  E.  Van  Norman,  of  New  York,  who  has  been  appointed 
editor  of  the  Nation's  Business,  the  official  publication  of  the  (Camber 
of  Commerce  of  the  United  States.  Dr.  Van  Xorman  is  an  editorial 
writer  of  wide  experience,  and  was  formerly  an  editor  of  the  Literary 
Digest  and  afterwards,  for  a  number  of  years,  assistant  editor  of  the 
Review  of  Reviews.  Dr.  Van  Norman  wiU  be  assisted  in  his  new 
responsibility  by  Robert  D,  Heinl,  as  associate  editor. 
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THE  opening  day,  February  20,  1915,  has  come  and  gone,  and 
the  most  complete  exposition  the  world  has  known  is  an  ac- 
comphshed  fact.  The  Panama-Pacific  International  Expo- 
sition stands  in  all  its  marvelous  beauty,  in  all  its  myriad 
details,  a  finished  product  of  almostsuperhuman  effort  and  unconquer- 
able determination.  Once  more  has  the  spirit  of  California  demon- 
strated to  the  world  that  men  of  brains  and  brawn  and  bold  resolve 
can  wring  success  from  adverse  conditions  that  to  those  of  weaker  clay 
would  mean  disastrous  defeat.  Larger  in  scope,  completer  in  detail, 
more  beautiful  even  than  its  promoters  promised,  it  stands  as  a 
monument  to  the  energy  and  enterprise  of  San  Francisco  as  a  city 
and  California  a.s  a  State.  The  following  brief  story  of  its  inception, 
the  carrying  out  of  the  plan,  and  of  what  the  exposition  has  to  show 
for  the  great  sums  of  money  expended  will  give  some  idea  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  enterprise, 

San  Francisco  made  its  first  formal  bid  for  the  exposition  in  Febru- 
ary, 1904.  The  disaster  of  1906  obscured  for  a  time  the  project 
launched  two  years  before.  But  four  years  later,  when  San  Francisco, 
by  an  exhibition  of  courage  and  enei^y  that  amazed  the  world,  had 
arisen  so  magnificently  from  her  ashes,  the  project  was  revived.  The 
task  of  securing  the  exposition  was  approached  with  the  same  energy 
and  determination  displayed  in  rebuilding  the  city.  In  March,  1910, 
the  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition  Co.  was  formed  and  a 
month  later  at  a  great  mass  meeting  in  the  Merchants'  Exchange 
more  than  $4,000,000  was  subscribed  spontaneously  as  a  nucleus  for 
the  exposition  fund.  Other  cities  entered  the  field  with  a  claim  for 
the  honor  of  celebrating  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  with  an 
international  exposition.  For  eight  months  the  contest  continued, 
until  in  January,  1911,  San  Francisco  won  the  fight  on  the  floor  of 
Congress.  A  month  later  President  Taft  signed  the  authorizing  act, 
and  eight  months  later  he  came  to  San  Francisco  to  turn  the  first 
spadeful  of  earth  for  the  exposition. 

In  the  years  tliat  have  intervened  since  then,  the  work  has  gone 
forward  steadily.     At  the  outset  the  scope  and  purpose  of  the  exposi- 
tion were  decided.     The  exposition  was  projected  as  one  contcm- 
843<12— Run.  3—15—1!  SlKt 
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poraneous  in  character,  universal  in  scope.  It  was  to  mirror  a  period 
in  the  world's  history  unprecedented  in  the  extent  and  importance 
of  progress  in  every  field  of  human  endeavor;  to  focus  the  new  align- 
mentofraces  and  interesta  brought  into  being  by  the  interhemisphere 
waterway;  to  bring  the  East  into  closer  relations  with  the  West;  to 
display  in  the  most  striking  manner  possible  the  natural  productivity 
and  commerce  of  every  nation,  and,  in  particular,  of  the  United 
States. 

In  1912  President  Taft  officially  announced  the  exposition  to  the 
world  and  formally,  in  the  name  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  invited  the  nations  of  the  world  to  participate.  With  some 
few  exceptions,  the  nations  quickly  accepted  and  pledged  themselves 
to  representation  befítting  their  importance. 

Not  even  the  great  war  which  is  desolating  Europe  and  changing 
the  map  of  the  world  was  allowed  to  halt  the  exposition's  march 
toward  realization.  A  moment  of  tension,  when  the  first  roar  of  the 
guns  evoked  an  echo  of  horror  and  consternation  throughout  civiliza- 
tion, was  followed  by  a  greater  determination  to  carry  on  the  project 
to  its  ultimate  triumph.  The  faith  of  the  men  who  thus  dared 
earned  its  reward.  In  the  shadow  of  the  calamity  of  war  the  strug- 
gling nations  saw  the  exposition  as  a  beacon  lighting  the  road  to 
future  restoration  and  rehabilitation.  They  are  all  represented — 
England,  Germany,  France,  Austria-Hungary,  Turkey;  even  in- 
domitable Serbia  and  stricken  Belgium — represented  on  a  scale  even 
greater  than  some  of  them  planned.  And  with  them  every  other  im- 
portant country  on  the  globe  is  represented,  not  with  the  casual 
hackneyed  representation  that  is  the  exposition  custom,  but  repre- 
sentation that  shows  progress  in  all  the  arts  and  industries.  Among 
those  that  officially  accepted  are:  Arçentina,  Austraha,  Austria, 
Bolivia,  Brazil,  Bulgaria,  Canada,  Chile,  China,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba, 
Denmark,  Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador,  France,  Greece,  Guatemala, 
Haiti,  Honduras,  Italy,  Japan,  Liberia,  Monaca,  Nicaragua,  Nether- 
lands, New  Zealand,  Norway,  Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Persia, 
Portugal,  Sweden,  Salvador,  Spain,  Siam,  Servia,  Switzerland, 
Turkey,  Uruguay,  Venezuela.  Among  those  wlio  failed  to  accept 
officially,  but  are  yet  splendidly  represented,  are  Germany,  Great 
Britain,  Belgium. 

San  Francisco  set  about  the  Herculean  tiisk  of  financing,  planning, 
and  constructing  the  exposition  upon  the  day  it  won  its  victory  in 
Congress.  Money  was  given  with  characteristic  generosity;  $7,000,- 
000  from  the  private  citizens  of  San  Francisco;  Í5.000.0ÜU  from  the 
city  itself,  while  the  State  of  California  pledged  $5,000,000  more. 
Millions  were  raised  by  the  rich  and  prosperous  counties  to  finance 
elaborate  representation.     The  States  and  Terrilories  in  the  Union 
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appropriated  money  for  participation,  a  great  majority  of  them 
housed  in  fine  State  buildings.  Altogether,  with  foreign  and  private 
rejtresentation,  the  exposition  completed  represents  an  expenditure 
of  $50,000,000. 

After  the  site  at  Harbor  View  had  been  selected,  for  reasons  of  un- 
rivaled beauty,  utility,  and  convenience,  the  grounds  were  prepared 
and  the  building  work  commenced  under  the  division  of  works, 
headed  by  an  expert.  With  $14,000,000  to  spend,  this  division 
began  work  three  years  ago  preparing  a  site  of  640  acres,  much  of 
which  had  to  be  reclaimed  from  the  sea,  and  erecting  palaces,  which 
include  64  acres  of  exhibit  space.  Over  400  private  homes,  stores, 
and  other  structures  were  purchased  outright  by  the  exposition  com- 
pany and  razed  to  make  the  site.  No  labor,  no  expense  was  spared 
to  lay  the  proper  foundation  for  the  stupendous  enterprise.  Ás  a 
result,  the  exposition  in  its  ground  plan,  in  its  architecture,  in  its 
coloring,  and  in  its  sculpture  is  the  accomphshment  of  a  Utopian 
ideal  in  city  planning  carried  to  briUiant  conclusion  by  men  eminent 
the  world  over  as  architects,  colorists,  and  landscape  gardeners. 

Something  of  what  has  been  accomphshed  by  the  huge  sums  of 
money  expended  may  he  gleaned  from  the  following  bare  outline  of 
the  picture  presented  to  the  visitor  to-day. 

The  exposition  looks  as  if  it  had  been  set  down  in  a  wonderful 
garden  that  had  existed  for  ages.  This  vast  garden,  a  triumph  in 
itself,  composed  of  splendid  trees,  rare  shrubbery,  and  flowers  of 
every  hue,  forms  a  gorgeous  setting  for  the  buildings  whose  archi- 
tectural beauty  is  thus  enhanced.  Among  the  great  trees  that  line 
the  avenues  the  Mont«rey  cypress  predominates.  These  high  and 
graceful  trees  are  everywhere  supported  by  tall  firs  and  pines. 
Between  their  noble  rows  and  hedging  the  avenues,  banks  of  low- 
growing  umbrella  trees  form  a  shelter  for  the  gorgeous  profusion  of 
flowers  and  fern.  The  south  fronts  of  every  building  are  a  veritable 
blaze  of  color  of  pansies,  azaleas,  peonies,  Uhes,  tuUj>s,  poppies,  and 
hyacinths.  In  the  south  gardens  alone  more  than  600,000  flowering 
plants  have  been  set  out,  and  most  of  these  are  even  now  in  full 
bloom. 

Entering  the  main  or  Scott  Street  gates  of  the  exposition,  the 
Tower  of  Jewels,  435  feet  in  height,  commands  the  eye  500  feet  away 
across  the  pools,  the  fountains,  the  statuary,  the  palms  and  carpet- 
ings  of  rich  flowers  and  green  lawns  of  the  South  Gardens.  The 
tower  is  the  arch  through  which  one  enters  the  Court  of  the  Universe. 
On  either  side  of  the  tower,  to  east  and  west,  extend  the  façades  of 
four  of  the  exhibit  palaces  of  the  main  group  of  eight.  These  are, 
first  to  the  right  of  the  tower,  the  Palace  of  Manufacturers  and  next, 
separated  therefrom  by  the  Court  of  Flowers,  the  Palace  of  Varied 
Industries. 
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Immediately  to  the  left  of  the  tower  is  the  Palace  of  Liberal  Arts, 
and  next  to  that,  separated  by  the  Court  of  Palms,  and  marked  by 
two  lofty  Italian  towera  at  the  entrance,  is  the  Palace  of  Education. 
The  South  Gardens  extend  along  the  entire  fronts  of  these  palaces. 
The  boulevard  between  the  gardens  and  the  porticoes  and  approaches 
to  the  palaces  is  the  Avenue  of  Palms. 

To  the  right  as  one  enters  the  gate,  and  occupying  the  space  at 
the  east  end  of  the  gardens,  is  Festival  Hall,  a  majestic  building  with 
a  mammoth  pipe  organ.  This  will  be  tlie  center  of  the  musical  and 
theatrical  activities  of  the  exposition,  and  a  spacious  auditorium 
where  will  be  held  conferences  and  congresses  that  do  not  use  the 
civic  auditorium,  which  is  located  in  the  city. 

To  the  left  or  west  end  of  the  gardens  is  the  Palace  of  Horticul- 
ture, with  its  great  dome  of  glass  152  feet  in  diameter.  Here  is 
assembled  the  most  varied  exhibition  of  horticulture  and  its  allied 
subjects  that  has  ever  been  gathered  under  one  roof  in  the  history 
of  world  expositions.  The  dome  is  copied  from  the  dome  on  the 
mosque  of  Sultan  Ahmed  I  at  Constantinople.  The  cost  of  this 
palace  was  $341,000. 

Entering  the  Court  of  the  Universe  it  is  seen  that  here  is  a  group 
of  eight  exhibit  palaces  in  one  unit,  with  the  Court  of  the  Universe 
the  great  dominating  and  radiating  hub,  not  only  for  these  palaces 
but  for  the  entire  exposition  ground  plan.  The  court  ia  900  by  500 
feet  in  size  and  will  seat  7,000  people. 

Looking  directly  ahead  one  sees  the  Column  of  Progress,  160  feet 
in  height,  balancing  the  north  elevation  of  the  eight  main  exhibition 
palaces  as  the  Tower  of  Jewels  does  the  southern  elevation.  Sur- 
mounting the  lofty  column,  which  is  sculptured  with  figures  sym- 
boU cal  of  progress,  is  the  heroic^figure  of  the  "Adventurous  Bowman," 
From  the  Column  of  Progress  'jiay  be  seen  the  Palace  of  Agriculture, 
the  Palace  of  Food  Products,  the  Palace  of  Transportation,  the  Palace 
of  Mines  and  Metallurgy,  etc. 

In  the  Court  of  the  Universe  are  two  mighty  fountains  with  tower- 
ing columns,  one  the  Column  of  the  Rising  Sun,  the  other  the  Column 
of  the  Setting  Sun — the  first  typified  by  a  male  figure  expressive  of 
the  vigor  and  elan  of  youth  and  the  morning,  the  other  by  a  girlish 
figuro  with  head  bowed  as  if  in  sleep.  The  east  approach  to  this  court 
is  surmounted  by  a  miglity  group  symbolical  of  the  nations  of  the 
east,  and  the  west  approach  by  a  group  symbolical  of  the  nations 
of  thj  west. 

Looking  through  these  east  and  west  approaches  are  alluring  vistas. 
Going  east,  after  a  pleasant  walk  through  a  brief  space  of  gardens, 
the  visitor  comes  to  the  Court  of  Abundance,  another  of  the  prin- 
cipal courts  of  the  main  group  of  exhibit  palaces.  Should  he  go  west 
through  the  Arch  of  the  Setting  Sun,  he  would  find  himself  in  the 
Court  of  the  Four  Seasons.     In  all  these  courts  are  sculptures  by  the 
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world  masters,  and  in  the  tj'mpanum  of  each  corridor  arch  murals 
by  men  famous  internationally  for  such  work,  landscape  effects, 
fountains,  and  exquisitely  wrought  friezes. 

East  of  this  main  group,  across  the  Avenue  of  Progress,  is  the 
mighty  Palace  of  Machinery.  This  exhibit  palace  is  968  feet  in 
length  and  368  feet  in  width.  One  mile  and  a  half  of  cornices  was  used 
in  ornamenting  the  building,  four  carloads  of  nails,  and  1,500  tons 
of  steel  bolts  and  washers  were  used  in  its  construction.  Here 
Lincoln  Beachy  made  the  first  indoor  aeroplane  flight  in  the  history 
of  aeronautics. 

West  of  the  main  group,  across  the  Avenue  of  Administration  and 
the  Fine  Arts  Lagoon,  is  the  Palace  of  Fine  Arts,  1,100  feet  of  its 
great  colonnade  curving  around  the  embowered  shores  of  the  lagoon. 
In  all,  there  are  thus  11  great  exhibit  palaces,  which,  with  Festival 
Hall,  comprise  the  12  mighty  structures  in  the  central  architectural 
scheme  of  the  exposition. 

The  general  theme  of  the  builders  of  the  exposition  is  educational — 
educational  in  every  field  of  human  endeavor.  No  exhibit  will  be 
considered  for  an  award  by  the  international  jury  of  award  unless 
that  article  has  been  produced  or  originated  since  the  St.  Louis  expo- 
sition, 10  years  ago.  It  is  therefore  a  contemporaneous  exposition 
in  the  full  sense  of  that  term. 

The  60,000  exhibitors  who  have  assembled  their  displaya  from  the 
nations  of  the  globe  have  combined  to  present  an  epitome  of  the 
world's  pn^ess.  The  culminating  triumphs  of  all  the  competitions 
in  ideas  of  the  past  decade — a  decade  that  has  accomplished  more 
than  the  entire  century  that  preceded  it  in  material  advancement — 
are  here.  Action  is  the  dominant  keynote.  Wherever  it  is  possible, 
exhibits  that  have  properties  of  motion  will  be  shown  in  action. 
Particularly  will  this  be  true  of  the  electrical  features. 

Some  idea  of  the  vast  importance  of  the  educational  aspect  of  the 
exposition  can  be  gained  when  it  is  stated  that  over  400  State, 
national,  and  international  congresses  and  conventions  will  assemble 
here  during  the  exposition  period.  Of  these,  business,  scientific,  and 
ettucational  congresses  will  number  22  each;  agricultural  congresses, 
21;  industrial  congresses,  15:  labor  and  religious  congresses,  9  each; 
charitable  and  sociological,  8;  and  historical,  5.  There  will  also  be 
many  fraternal  and  social  conventions  of  lai^c  membership,  the 
whole  list  bringing  many  thousands  of  visitors  to  San  Francisco. 

On  January  1,  1915,  eight  weeks  before  the  date  of  the  opening, 
the  exposition  was  registered  by  the  director  of  works  as  99  per  cent 
completed.  On  February  20  it  was  complete,  and  now  the  gates 
swing  wide,  the  tropical  avenues  invite,  the  portals  beckon,  and  the 
world  is  asked  to  judge  of  how  well  San  Francisco  has  kept  the  trust 
the  Nation  reposed  in  her  when  it  selected  the  Queen  City  of  the  West 
as  the  place  to  hold  the  world's  celebration  of  lhe  opening  of  the 
Panama  Canal. 
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TO  students  of  early  Americau  history,  Santo  Domingo  city 
offers  perhaps  the  most  interesting  field  that  can  be  found 
in  the  two  Americas.     No  other  city  was  so  closely  asso- 
ciated with  the  fortunes  of  Christopher  Columbus;  no  other 
city  can  offer  such  a  commentarj'  on  the  fallen  fortunes  of  the  great 
admiral  or  the  colonial  policy  of  the  Spanish  Crown. 

On  entering  the  excellent  harbor  formed  by  the  mouth  of  the 
Ozama  River  it  does  not  require  a  great  effort  of  imagination  to 
harken  back  to  the  olden  days  of  the  conquistadores.  A  large  fortress 
frowns  from  the  western  bank  of  the  river,  and  even  to-day  chal- 
lenges the  bold  invader.  The  gaily  painted  houses  with  their  mas- 
sive walls  and  their  queer  roofs  made  of  bricks  present  to  the  modem 
traveler  a  startUng  contrast  to  his  usual  landscape.  By  looking 
closely  one  can  see  on  the  western  bank  of  the  river  the  remains  of  the 
first  Spanish  settlement  on  the  south  side  of  the  island  of  Haiti,  and 
these  remains  make  one  think  of  the  love  story  of  the  Indian  chief- 
tainess,  Catalina.  For  it  was  really  due  to  this  Catalina  that  the 
Spanish  formed  a  settlement  on  the  Ozama  Kiver,  and  it  is  she  who 
by  right  should  be  called  the  founder  of  the  city.  A  Spanish  soldier, 
Miguel  Diaz,  compelled  to  flee  from  the  troops  stationed  on  the  north 
coast,  owing  to  a  quarrel  with  another  soldier  in  which  he  killed  his 
adversary,  wandered  all  over  the  island  and  finally  was  given  shelter 
by  a  tribe  of  Indians  on  the  Ozama  River,  of  which  tribe  Catalina 
was  the  head,  A  mutual  attachment  quickly  followed  between  the 
chieftainess  and  Miguel  Diaz,  and  early  records  tell  us  that  the 
Spaniard  was  devoted  to  his  Indian  wife,  although  he  soon  became 
despondent  from  not  having  white  companions  to  consort  with. 
Having  hoard  of  the  Spanish  desire  for  gold  and  knowing  that,  if 
aware  of  its  presence  near  her  village,  the  conquerors  would  settle 
there,  Catalina  informed  Diaz  of  extensive  gold  doposils  some  little 
distance  from  the  Ozama  River.  Diaz  thereupon  returned  to  his  for- 
mer companiiins  and  sued  his  commander  for  a  pardon  on  the  strength 
of  the  information  he  was  able  to  give  regarding  the  location  of  the 
gold  fields.  This  pardon  was  granted  ;  the  Spaniards  came  in  large 
numbers  to  CataUnn's  village  and  built  a  settlement  close  by.  Thus 
it  will  be  soon  that  CataUna  has  a  right  to  be  regarded  as  the  founder 
of  the  city  of  Santo  Domingo,  although  no  monument  records  her 
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fame.  According  to  the  old  historian,  Herrera,  Diaz  and  Catahiia 
lived  happily  ever  afterwards. 

This  first  settlement  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Ozama  River  was 
short  lived,  as  the  Spaniards  soon  found  it  too  unhealthy  there  for 
their  comfort.  Accordingly,  thej'  moved  over  to  the  opposite 
higher  bank  and  founded  there  the  present  city.  Of  the  original 
settlement  nothing  remains  but  the  ruins  of  a  small  chapel  and  of 
some  other  buildings. 

Overlooking  the  river,  and  within  a  short  distance  of  the  mouth, 
can  be  seen  what  is  locally  called  "La  Casa  de  Colon,"  the  house  of 
Columbus.  This,  however,  was  not  built  by  Christopher  Columbus, 
but  by  Diego  Co'on,  son  of  the  great  admiral,  some  short  lime  after 
a  marriage  had  been  contracted  between  Diego  and  Maria  de  Toledo, 
a  niece  of  the  Duke  of  Alva.  In  consequence  of  this  marriage  Fer- 
dinand of  Spain  returned  to  Diego  the  full  powers  and  titles  at  one 
time  possessed  by  his  illustrious  father.  Diego  Colon  went  to  His- 
paniola  in  1509  with  all  the  powers  and  prerogatives  of  a  viceroy 
and  built  for  his  court  a  large  fortified  palace,  the  ruins  of  which 
even  to-day  give  one  an  idea  of  the  pomp  and  circumstance  affected 
by  the  conquerers. 

Xo  visitor  to  Santo  Domingo  city  is  allowed  to  depart  without 
having  been  shown  the  cottonwood  tree  to  which  Columbus  is  said 
to  have  tied  his  caravals  when  he  entered  the  mouth  of  the  Ozama. 
Whether  or  not  this  tree  really  served  this  purpose  in  the  admiral's 
time  would  be  a  hard  matter  to  prove  or  to  disprove.  Local  legend 
has  it  80,  and  a  storm  of  indignation  would  break  over  the  head  of 
the  doubter  or  the  scoffer.  At  any  rate,  the  tree  looks  old  enough 
to  make  one  inclined  to  believe  the  story  and  has  been  preserved 
from  further  decay  with  cement  and  a  tin  roof  covering  the  affected 
parts.  Santo  Domingo  is  a  walled  city,  and  the  greater  portion  of 
these  wal'a  still  stand,  almost  aa  strong  as  when  they  were  originally 
built.  Massive  gates  at  different  points  allow  access  to  the  city, 
and  one  is  struck  by  the  small  sentry  boxes  surmounting  the  battle- 
ments. What  formidable  obstacles  these  walls  must  have  been  in 
the  olden  days  of  hand-to-hand  fighting  and  what  short  work  mod- 
ern artillery  would  make  of  them  !  The  sight  takes  one  back  to  the 
days  when  Admiral  Drake  besieged  the  city  in  1586  and  levied  a 
tributo  on  its  inhabitants. 

To  the  seeker  after  memories  of  the  great  Genoese  one  might 
advise,  first,  a  visit  to  the  cathedral.  Fronting  the  cathedral,  on 
the  plaza  where  biweekly  the  excellent  little  band  of  the  Ozama 
Battalion  of  the  Dominican  Army  gives  a  concert,  can  be  seen  a 
statue  of  Columbus  in  the  symbohc  attitude  of  pointing  to  the 
west,  as  if  perpetually  reminding  one  of  his  discoveries.  He  is 
standing  by  a  capstan  upon  which  hes  a  chart,  and  he  holds  a  pair  of 
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compasses  in  his  right  band.  Unliko  the  usual  run  of  statues,  the 
observer  is  impressed  by  the  noble  attitude  of  the  subject.  The 
Indian  chieftainess,  Anacoana.  is  shown  inscribing  upon  the  endur- 
ing granite  words  of  praise  for  the  (hscoverer  of  the  New  World. 

Preceding  a  visit  to  the  cathedral  one  should  lirst  call  on  the 
"mayordomo,"  Señor  Don  Jesus  Maria  Tomasso,  under  whose  chaise 
the  treasures  of  this  edifice  are  guarded.  It  would  be  hard  to  meet  a 
more  charming  or  cultured  gentleman,  or  one  whose  knowledge  of 
local  history  is  greater.  Señor  Tomasso  has  at  his  fingers'  ends  the 
history  of  the  cathedral  from  the  time  of  the  buildijig  of  the  edifice 
to  the  present  day,  and  a  visit  to  this  church,  and  more  especially  to 
the  mausoleum  of  Co'.umbus,  which  is  in  it,  is  not  worth  while  unless 
one  is  accompanied  bj'  this  worthy  man.  Señor  Tomasso  can  tell 
of  tile  completion  of  the  cathedral  in  1540;  he  can  show  the  inter- 
ested visitor  the  original  wooden  cross  which  in  1514  was  erected 
upon  the  site  where  the  cathedral  now  stands;  he  can  tell  one  of  the 
damage  done  to  the  cathedral  by  Sir  Francis  Drake  when  this  noted 
British  freebooter  and  his  followers  besieged  the  capital  city  of 
Hispaniola.  The  cathedral  is  rich  in  many  treasures  and  possesses 
some  noted  paintings,  amongst  others  a  Madonna  by  Murillo,  but 
undoubtedly  its  chief  treasure  is  the  remains  of  Columbus. 

Considerable  doubt  has  been  cast  upon  the  assertion  that  the 
remains  of  Columbus  are  now  in  Santo  Domingo  city.  Truth  com- 
pels me  to  state  that  the  fact  that  they  are  here  is  simply  due  to  an 
accident.  As  is  kno«Ti,  Columbus  died  in  1506  in  Spain  in  the  city  of 
Valladohd.  He  was  buried  there,  but  a  few  years  later  his  remains 
were  exhumed  and  taken  to  the  city  of  Seville  in  accordance  with 
the  expressed  wish  of  his  relatives.  Some  time  later,  probably  in 
1540,  which  would  be  a  short  time  after  the  completion  of  the  cathe- 
dral of  Santo  Domingo  city,  these  remains  were  removed  from 
Seville  and  taken  over  seas  to  the  island  of  Hispaniola,  in  accordance 
with  the  petition  of  the  widow  of  the  son  of  the  admiral,  Diego  Colon, 
who  stated  that  it  had  been  the  express  desire  of  the  admiral  himself 
to  be  buried  in  soil  that  he  had  discovered.  These  remains  then 
were  deposited  in  the  principal  chancel  of  the  cathedral.  When,  in 
1795,  the  Spanish  possessions  of  Santo  Domingo  were  ceded  to 
France,  it  was  felt  that  the  remains  of  Christopher  Columbus  should 
be  transported  to  some  island  that  still  was  under  the  Spanish  flag 
and  which  he  had  discovered. 

During  the  time  of  the  first  placing  of  the  casket  in  the  cathedral 
in  1540  and  its  removal  in  1795,  the  majority  of  the  church  records 
had  been  hist;  and  while  in  the  remaining  records  frequent  mention 
was  made  of  the  fact  that  the  remains  of  the  admiral  were  deposited 
in  the  major  chapel,  there  was  consi<lerahle  uncertainty  as  to  the 
exact  location  of  the  particular  vault  in  which  the  leaden  casket  had 
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been  deposited.  Nevertheless  a  vault  was  opened  and  from  there 
removed  the  froments  of  a  leaden  box  and  some  bones  and  dust. 
These  were  transported  to  Cuba  with  great  solemnity  and  deposited 
in  the  cathedral  of  Habana.  It  was  thought  at  the  time  that  these 
were  the  remains  of  Columbus;  but  when,  in  1877,  some  repairs  were 
being  made  to  the  floor  of  the  chancel  of  the  cathedral  another 
vault  was  found  and  in  this  vault  a  leaden  box  which,  upon  exam- 
ination, proved  to  contain  the  remains  of  Luis  Colon,  which  fact 
was  provea  from  an  inscription  upon  the  metal  casket.  It  had 
always  been  known  that  this  grandson  of  Columbus  had  been  buried 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  chancel  from  the  place  where  the  admi- 
ral's casket  was,  and  this  discovery  brought  about  a  new  search  for 
the  bones  of  Columbus. 

During  this  search  the  small  vault  from  which  the  Habana  remains 
had  been  taken  was  discovered  entirely  empty.  The  investigations 
were  continued,  and  another  larger  vault  was  found  which  con- 
tained a  square  leaden  casket.  This  casket  waa  taken  out,  exam- 
ined, and  its  inscription  proved  beyond  a  doubt  that  these  were  the 
remains  of  Cristobal  Colon. 

At  the  present  timo  these  remains  are  inclosed  in  a  crystal  case, 
which  in  turn  is  contained  in  a  bronze  casket,  resting  upon  four 
massive  marble  columns,  the  whole  surmoimted  by  a  magniñcent 
white  marble  mausoleum,  with  bronze  tablets  depicting  the  various 
scenes  in  the  life  of  Columbus.  The  mausoleum  is  surmounted  by  a 
life-sized  marble  figure,  representing  the  guardion  spirit  of  the  Domin- 
ican Republic  watching  over  the  mortal  romaine  of  the  great  admiral. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  ruin  existing  to-ttay  in  Santo  Domingo 
city  Is  the  San  Nicolas  church  and  hospital,  built  in  1509  by  Nicolas 
Ovando  in  honor  of  his  patron  saint.  While  the  first  small  settle- 
ment in  the  New  World,  Isabella,  on.  the  north  coast  of  Hispaniola, 
boasted  of  a  wooden  chapel,  and  the  second  settlement,  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Ozama  River,  had  a  stone  chapel,  the  church  of  San 
Nicolas  in  reahty  is  the  first  consecrated  odifice  that  was  built  in 
either  the  northern  or  the  .southern  part  of  the  newly  discovered 
hemisphere.  Nicolas  Ovando,  when  viceroy  of  Hispaniola,  built 
this  church  and  dedicated  it  to  San  Nicolas,  but  a  short  while  after 
this  he  completely  lost  the  favor  of  his  royal  patron  in  Spain  and 
was  recalled,  which  recall  was  probably  due  to  the  regal  pretense 
with  which  he  held  court  in  Santo  Domingo  city.  After  this  there 
is  little  reconi  that  the  church  was  used,  which  can  be  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  tiiat  Ovando  was  in  disgrace  and  his  church  in  con- 
sequence was  not  in  favor  with  the  sycophantic  element  in  Santo 
Domingo  city;  and  also  because  the  largor  and  more  important 
cathedral  was  then  practically  completed.  The  San  Nicolas  church 
was  allowed  to  fall  into  ruins,  but  enough  remains  to-tlay  to  show 
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the  haiuisome  outlines  of  this  once  spleiirfed  building  and  its  imposing 
proportions. 

Outside  the  City  of  Santo  Domingo,  on  the  modern  "carreteira," 
or  carriage  road,  one  can  stiU  see  to-day  one  of  the  oldest  Spanish 
forts  built  in  America,  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation.  It 
would  be  easy  to-day  to  imagine  this  fort  peopled  with  Spanish 
conquistadores,  armed  with  halberts  and  arquebusses  and  protected 
by  ponderous  steel  caskets  and  breastplates.  Even  the  moat  sur- 
rounding this  castle  is  still  existent,  and  in  the  evening  it  would  not 
require  a  wide  stretch  of  imagination  to  hear  the  ghostly  boom  of  an 
old  six-pounder  answering  from  its  battlements  the  detonation  of  a 
far-away  gun  fired  from  the  ramparts  of  the  fort  on  the  Ozama  River. 


PEARLING    IN    THE 
AMERICAS'     V      .'.      V 


OVER  in  Ceylon  theloyal  natives  have  long  called  their  beautiful 
island  the  "Pearl-drop  on  the  brow  of  India."  A  name 
most  appropriately  bestowed  when  we  recall  that  in  Ceylon 
waters  lie  probably  the  oldest  pearl-fishing  grounds  known 
to  man.  For  thousands  of  years  they  have  sent  forth  the  choicest 
gems  to  add  luster  to  the  crown  of  royal  ruler  or  to  adorn  the  bosom 
of  the  fairest  queen  of  culture  and  wealth. 

Shortly  after  nightfall  on  a  pleasant  evening  our  fittle  steamer 
sailed  out  of  the  harbor  of  Colombo,  bound  for  the  "pearly  shores," 
for  an  anchorage  a  few  miles  off  the  port  of  Arippu,  near  which  place 
the  pearl-fishing  fleet  was  to  begin  operations  at  the  rising  of  the  sun. 
In  (Vylon  the  oyster  bods  are  under  Government  supervision,  and 
about  March  of  each  j'ear  a  great  pearl-fishing  expedition  hovers  over 
the  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Mannar.  The  personnel  of  the  fleet  is  made 
up  of  Malays,  Arabs,  Indians,  Singalose,  and  those  from  various  other 
branches  of  India's  teeming  millions. 

The  experience  of  the  stranger  with  this  unique  fleet  is  not  dis- 
appointing. The  sight  of  thousands  of  divers  from  hundreds  of  httle 
boats,  plunging  into  the  water  or  riding  downward  astride  heavy 
weights,  rising  with  their  treasures,  others  returning  to  the  watery 
depths,  the  Babel  of  strange  voices,  combine  to  paint  a  picturesque 
and  lasting  impres.sion  upon  the  mind  of  the  visitor. 

The  waters  around  Ceylon  and  those  of  the  Gulf  of  California  have 
the  richest  pearl-producing  oyster  beds  in  existence.     Situated  on 
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opposite  sides  of  the  earth  it  is  interesting  to  compare  the  work  of 
the  pearl  hunters  or  divers,  so  far  separated,  yet  pursuing  many 
methods  in  common  in  the  search  for  precious  gems  beneath  the 
waters.  In  Ceylon  upon  a  given  signal  the  diving  begins;  the  boats 
are  small  and  hold  comfortably  8  or  12  persons.  The  men  wear  few 
clothes,  and  each  man  takes  a  turn  at  diving,  for  all  of  them  appear 
to  be  experts.  A  rope  with  weight  attached  is  thrown  over  the  side 
of  the  boat,  the  diver  attaches  himself  to  the  rope,  and  his  assistant 
lowers  him  into  the  watflr.  Other  divers  plunge  downward  un- 
assisted. Around  the  diver  hangs  a  bag,  within  which  he  places  the 
oysters  as  rapidly  as  he  can  pick  them  from  the  sea  bottom.  He  may 
remain  under  water  for  two  minutes  or  even  longer,  according  to 
depth  and  his  ability  to  exist  without  air. 

On  the  Mexican  coast,  of  which  La  Paz  is  the  general  rendezvous, 
the  method  of  pearling  is  much  the  same  as  in  Cejlon.  Many  of  the 
vessels  used  are  larger  and  the  modern  diving  suit  is  more  in  evidence. 
There  is  usually  a  large  sailboat  called  the  "mother"  and  probably 
half  a  dozen  smaller  ones  termed  "luggers."  The  latter  are  manned 
by  a  crew  of  six  or  eight  men,  one  or  two  of  whom  are  divers.  The 
small  boats  transfer  their  catches  at  frequent  intervals  to  the  larger 
vessel  standing  by,  where  the  shells  are  opened  and  carefully  exam- 
ined for  pearls. 

What  is  a  pearl?  Before  considering  other  pearl-fishing  grounds, 
especially  those  of  the  Americas,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  known  just 
how  the  pearl  is  produced;  that  is,  so  far  as  the  unscientific  reader  is 
concerned.  One  af  the  shortest  and  most  striking  definitions  is  that 
su^ested  by  a  French  scientist,  who  says  "a  pearl  is  the  brilliant 
sarcophagus  of  a  worm."  Others  go  more  into  detail  and  declare  that 
the  growth  of  the  pearl  is  often  associated  with  a  possible  degree  of 
annoyance  or  pain.  The  tiny  deposit  that  finds  itself  within  the 
shell  of  a  mollusk  or  oyster  may  be  introduced  accidentally  or  pur- 
posely, as  we  shall  see  later.  The  foreign  substance  within  the  shell 
is  believed  to  irritate  the  oyster  and  be  begins  to  cover  it  with  a  series 
of  thin  layers  of  calcium  carbonate.  Little  by  httle  these  peculiar 
layers  are  formed,  and  in  a  few  years  a  beautiful  pearl  may  be  the 
result,  or  the  formation  may  prove  absolutely  worthless. 

Pearl-forming  mollusks  are  widely  distributed  over  the  world,  and 
tliey  may  bo  univalves  or  bivalves;  in  the  former  shape  we  sometimes 
find  them  in^conchs  and  in  the  latter  classification  in  clams  and 
oysters.  The'subject  in  various  ramifications  has  proved  interesting 
and  fascinating  to  investigators;  but  this  story  is  only  a  general  talk 
about  the  pearl,  and  the  scientific  details  are  left  to  those  who 
make  a  serious  study  of  the  nature  of  this  famous  and  much-prized 
ornament. 
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SaJt-water  pearl  ñshing  ¡n  the  Americas  has  been  pursued  from  our 
earliest  history,  and  while  these  pearling  waters  may  not  be  as  ancient 
as  the  Ssheries  of  Ceylon  or  those  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  Columbus  and 
those  who  followed  in  his  wake  of  ten  found  uncivilized  natives  wearing 
pearls  of  great  value.  Indeed,  so  many  pearls  were  found  off  the 
Venezuelan  coast  that  early  explorers  gave  the  name  of  "El  Gulfo 
de  las  Perlas"  to  certain  waters  where  the  pearls  appeared  to  be 
plentiful. 

To-day  the  pearl  fisheries  of  Mai^arita  Island,  on  the  Venezuelan 
coast,  become  active  each  autumn,  when  hundreds  of  small  boats 
present  a  scene  not  unlike  that  of  the  pearl  season  of  California  or 
Ceylon.  The  Venezuelan  waters,  however,  have  been  so  thoroughly 
worked  and  the  divers  so  skilled  that  the  Government  found  it  neces- 
sary to  take  precautions  to  prevent  the  complete  extermination  of  the 
beds.  Accordingly,  few  divers  were  licensed  to  work  last  season,  but 
several  hundred  men  in  bdats  were  permitted  to  use  rakes;  the  latter 
method  is  not  so  thorough  as  the  hands  of  the  expert  diver,  and  the 
smaller  oyster  is  left  behind  to  prop^ate.  Cubagua,  Porlamar, 
Maracapans,  Coro,  etc.,  are  other  Venezuelan  sections  of  more  or 
leas  note. 

Many  of  the  expert  divers  of  Venezuela  have  engaged  themselves 
to  an  Eïcuadorian  company  which  is  developing  pearl  fishing  along 
the  coast  of  that  country.  Near  the  little  port  of  Manta  the  results 
have  proved  qtiite  satisfactory,  and  during  a  recent  year  about 
$20,000  worth  of  pearls  were  shipped  to  European  markets. 

About  the  shores  of  numerous  islands  in  the  Bay  of  Panama  there 
are  pearl  fisheries.  One  of  these  islands,  to  which  the  name  of  Pearl 
has  been  given,  has  long  been  supplying  pearls  of  greater  or  less  value. 
The  work  about  this  and  other  islands  of  Panama  Bay  is  carried  on 
Uke  that  of  Lower  California.  One  of  the  great  difüculties  eaeountered 
is  the  heavy  tides  of  this  section  of  the  Pacific,  which  prevent  steady 
work.  A  valuable  pearl  find  in  Panama  waters  was  that  made  by  a 
boy  who  accidentally  picked  up  an  oyster  a  few  hundred  feet  from  the 
shore,  in  which  he  discovered  a  pearl  that  brought  locally  S3,000. 
Lat«r  the  same  pearl  was  sold  in  Paris  for  $12,000. 

There  are  various  other  sections  of  the  oceans  that  supply  fine 
peorb,  such  as  the  shore  of  Queensland  (Australia),  the  Red  Sea,  New 
Guinea  waters,  about  the  island  of  Madagascar,  and  elsewhere. 
Generally  speaking,  an  ordinary  fisliirig  boat  party  expects  to  secure 
several  tons  of  shells  a  day,  and  possibly  one  shell  in  a  thousand  con- 
tains a  pearl.  The  Mexican  waters  in  which  fishing  is  done  are  from 
30  to  50  feet  deep,  and  the  fleet  is  active  four  to  six  months  in  the 
year,  beginning  operations  in  the  autumn.  A  pearling  expedition  as 
equipped  for  the  Mexican  waters  often  costs  $10,000  to  $15,000  to 
outfit,  and  possibly  at  the  end  of  the  season  the  catch  may  not  be 
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OSE  OF  THE  TERRORS  OF  OCEAN  DIVINO. 

This  moiuUr  dwilOab  measured  13  feet  In  length  nnd  16  teeC  In  braedtb  and  weiibed  one  tan. 
WB30»pturedlnlliebBynearL»l'si,  LowerCalHomiBiSomBymrssgobytheU,  S.a.  Narranant: 
Wbui  tbese  dangerous  Ssti  ue  seen  ttaa  divers  usiuUf  besiiaie  about  dascendbiE  tor  pearls,  s 
even  the  smaller  specisi  are  known  to  bnve  complelely  enveloped  divers  Tltbbi  tneit  great  wli 
and  membranes,  causing  agonliing  deatlis- 
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hfldlifffl  ha™  rei-elitil  their  share  of  Ibeovsters  thr  remalnbii  purl  dm  is 
lo  lhe  hiithesi  hiil.ler.  Many  u(  lhe  naLivé  incr.hJiiH"  bv  a  Ihmi-and  or 
Mlialotwry,  Inasraui*  m  lhe  ¡lurrh.isrrran  nui  know  «hflher  thm- are 
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TRANSFERRING  YOUNG  OYSTERS  FROM  THE  NESTS  TO  WIRE  TRAYS, 

an  nily  sTaee  of  lis  f^owlh  ibe  yoane  oyster  Is  maovrd  from  Ib«  n^sls  where  Drst  placed  la 
ravs  of  viie  clath  arrcüiRed  1  n  vooden  (Aim,  which  u<th«D  pIsFïd  In  canals  so  «jiuiructed  Ibal 
[airr  circuíales  Danllnuouslj'  and  carries  the  elemenls  necessary  lor  tile  growili  ol  the  oyster. 
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worth  half  the  amount  expended.  But  if  no  mishap  occurs  to  any  of 
the  httle  vessels  the  supply  of  mother-of-pearl  shelU  obtained  should 
he  of  a  sufficient  value  to  repay  the  general  outfitting  expenses. 

One  of  the  alhed  industries  of  pearl  ashing  is  that  of  obtaining 
valuable  shells,  which  we  know  as  mother-of-pearl.  The  latter  are 
found  generally  along  with  the  pearl  fisheries;  and  often  when  no 
pearls  exist  within  the  oyster  the  shells  themselves  may  be  of  con- 
siderable value. 

Mother-of-pearl  is  defined  as  the  "internal  nacreous  fining  of  the 
molluscan  shell."  This  shell,  as  is  well  known,  is  seen  in  general  use 
in  our  homes,  where  it  is  highly  prized  for  toilet  articles,  for  handles 
to  knives,  for  buttons,  and  countless  other  services  where  a  high 
polish  and  lasting  quaUties  are  desired.  The  monks  and  other  inhab- 
itants of  Bethlehem  are  said  to  be  among  the  world's  most  skilled 
workers  in  mother-of-pearl  shells;  the  beautiful  ornaments  that  come 
from  that  ancient  city  are  highly  valued  in  leading  cities  of  Europe 
and  America. 

Pearls  in  the  Americas,  as  in  other  countries,  should  now  be 
within  the  reach  of  those'of  modest  means.  To-day  in  world  markets 
of  London,  Bombay,  Peris,  or  La  Paz  the  pearl  is  selling  for  about 
halt  ita  ordinary  value.  The  pearls  of  American  fisheries  have  long 
found  the  best  market  in  European  countries,  and  dealers  have 
brought  them  back  to  American  shops,  from  which  sales  have  always 
been  extensive.  The  English  company  that  for  a  number  of  years 
held  the  pearling  concession  off  the  Mexican  coast  shipped  its  prod- 
ucts to  London;  but  since  that  concession  was  canceled  a  few  years 
ago  the  pearls  have  come  directly  to  markets  in  the  United  States. 
At  present  the  market  is  open  and  American  buyers  can  doubtless 
find  a  larçe  and  varied  assortment  at  La  Paz  (Mexico),  from  which 
have  come  in  the  past  many  beautiful  blue,  black,  green,  and  pink 
pearls  of  great  value.  These  pearls  have  a  variety  of  shapes  and 
colors,  such  as  flat  on  one  side,  baroque  or  of  irregular  shape,  pear 
shaped,  round,  etc. 

It  is  said  that  pearls  from  waters  of  the  j\inericas  are  to  be  seen 
in  the  crowns  of  most  European  rulers.  One  of  the  most  valuable 
pearls  ever  obtained  in  Mexican  fisheries  was  sent  to  Paris  and  there 
sold  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria  for  $10,000.  On  another  occasion 
the  Government  of  Spain  presented  to  Napoleon  III  a  black  Mexican 
pearl  valued  at  S¿o,00ü.  The  combination  tints  of  black,  blue,  and 
green  are  quite  rare,  and  the  Mexican  and  Panama  pearls  often  com- 
bine these  colorings,  and  apparently  have  reached  pearl  perfection. 
Many  valuable  pearls  are  secured  by  ignorant  divers  who,  not  know- 
ing the  real  value,  part  with  their  finds  for  a  mere  pittance;  often 
beautiful  gems  are  sold  for  Í 10  or  $20  only  to  be  resold  in  the  markets 
of  the  worid  for  $10,000  or  $20,000. 
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The  Venezuelan  ñsheríes  produce  annually  more  than  half  a  milhon 
dollars'  worth  of  pearls.  Many  of  the  world's  most  beautiful  gems 
have  come  from  that  country,  and  it  is  said  that  in  1579  King  Phihp 
of  Spain  ohtained  from  near  Margarita  Island  a  pearl  weighing  250 
carats,  which  was  variously  estimated  to  be  worth  from  {40,000  to 
S100,000.  The  most  perfect  pearl  in  the  world  is  said  to  be  "La 
Pellegrina,"  a  rare  gem  that  is  preserved  in  the  Zosima  Museum  in 
Moscow;  it  weighs  28  carats,  is  globular  in  form,  and  originally  came 
from  Indian  waters.  The  world's  largest  pearl  is  in  the  Hope  collec- 
tion in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  London.  It  weighs  3  ounces 
and  has  a  circumference  of  4}  inches. 

One  of  the  world's  leading  authorities  on  pearls  is  Dr.  Geoi^  F. 
Kunz.  According  to  a  recent  writer,  the  former  says  that  a  pearl  of 
the  ñnest  grade  should  have  "a  perfect  skin,  fíne  orient  or  delicate 
texture,  be  free  from  specks  or  Saws,  and  be  of  translucent  white 
color,  with  a  subdued  iridescent  sheen.  It  should  be  perfectly  spher- 
ical, OF  if  not,  of  a  symmetrical  shape.  White  or  pink  pearls  are  the 
fínest,  owing  to  their  dehcate  sheen." 

In  China  and  Japan  the  mention  of  the  pear]  occurs  in  the  history 
of  those  countries  as  early  as  1000  B.  C.  Pearhng  industries  in  both 
nations  have  passed  down  through  the  ages,  and  even  to-day  it  gives 
employment  to  many  workers,  skilled  and  unskilled.  Visitors  to 
Japan  will  be  especially  interested  in  Mikimoto's  pearl  farms  at  Ai^ 
Bay;  they  are  marvels  of  scientific  accomplishment  in  the  propaga- 
tion of  pearls.  The  methods  pursued  are  more  or  less  as  follows:  The 
young  oysters  are  brought  from  the  water,  a  serum  is  injected  into  the 
shell;  this  substance  sets  up  irritation  within,  and  the  oyster,  it  seems, 
then  begins  to  coat  tlic  offensive  foreign  matter  with  layer  aft«r  layer 
of  calcareous  deposits.  A  few  years  pass  and  the  same  oyster  is  fished 
from  the  waters  and  his  pearl-making  work  examined.  Possibly  a 
beautiful  pearl  may  have  been  formed. 

Many  so-called  pearls  seen  to-day  are  but  imitations  of  the  genuine 
article;  and  some  of  thpm  arc  socleverly  constructed  that  a  trained 
eye  is  required  to  see  the  deception.  This  artihcial  substance  is  made 
by  injecting  a  chemical  composition  into  small,  thin  glass  spheres; 
the  substance  adheres  to  the  glass  walls,  and  the  minute  central 
cavity  is  filled  with  a  white  plaster;  the  glass  covering  is  then  re- 
moved, the  article  skillfuUy  polished,  and  the  spurious  pearl  sent  to 
market  to  be  imposed  upon  the  innocent  purchaser. 

River  or  fresh-water  pearls  are  found  quite  generally  in  tempérât* 
climes  of  the  \orthem  Hemisphere,  especially  in  the  English  Isles, 
Saxony,  Bavaria,  Bohemia,  Canada,  and  in  many  States  of  the  Union. 
In  several  of  the  rivers  of  Ohio,  in  those  of  Wisconsin,  llUnois,  Arkan- 
sas, Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Texas,  Michigan,  and  other  States,  mussels 
have  been  found  from  time  to  time   that  contained  good   pearls. 
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According  to  a  monograph  of  the  Tnited  States  Bureau  of  Fisherios 
there  are  more  than  500  species  of  fresh-water  mussels  in  North 
America,  and  a  considerable  number  of  these  yield  pearls  of  value. 
The  general  puhhc,  however,  seems  disinclined  to  purchase  those 
domestic  pearls,  and  unscrupulous  dealers  frequently  offer  them  as 
"oriental  pearls';  it  is  said  this  designation  is  responsible  for  an 
increased  number  of  sales  of  the  domestic  article.  Some  of  the 
jewelers  of  Xew  York  and  Milwaukee  have  made  the  United  States 
fresh-water  pearl  better  known,  and  the  latter  are  gradually  beconùng 
more  popular  with  the  masses. 

The  business  of  fishing  for  pearls  may  be  described  as  precarious. 
The  degree  of  uncertainty  that  attaches  to  many  enterprises  is  ever 
present  in  the  search  for  pearls;  yet  it  has  certain  attractions  that 
lure  thousands  of  followers  from  more  stable  occupations.  On  the 
occasion  of  the  opening  of  the  pearUng  season  in  Ceylon,  mentioned 
in  the  beginning  of  this  story,  tlie  motley  throng  encamped  along  the 
shore  and  aboard  the  boats  was  variously  estimated  to  number  from 
20,000  to  30,000.  In  Panama,  Costa  Rica,  Venezuela,  and  Colombia 
waters  the  fishermen  are  not  so  numerous,  but  on  many  occasions 
pearls  of  great  value  have  been  secured. 


A    SURVEY    OF    CENTRAL 
AMERICA 


CENTRAJj  America  suggests  eminently  a  region  affoniing  nu- 
merous means  of  interoceanic  communication.  As  a  matter 
of  geographical  fact,  it  impUes  a  great  dea!  more.  A  glance 
at  the  map  will  show  that  its  coast  line — taking  Central 
America  in  the  broader  sense  of  Isthmian  America— is  the  direct 
continuation  of  the  Atlantic  coa.st  lino  of  the  United  States,  with 
Cuba  forming  the  link  between  Yucatan  and  Florida.  Central 
America  lies  as  close  to  the  great  centers  of  the  ea,-ïtorn  half  of  the 
United  States  as  Mexico  lies  to  those  of  the  western  hall.  So  far 
from  being  separated  by  Mexico  from  the  United  States,  the  Central 
American  Republics  stand  in  a  direct  and  independent  relation  to 
them.  They  form  a  natural  link  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Panama  Canal.  They  control  maritime  communication  between  New 
York  and  San  Francisco. 
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EXPERIMENTAL  GARDEN  IN  (ilATEMAI.A. 
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Thus  the  natural  relation  between  the  United  States  and  the 
five  Central  American  Republics — Guatemala,  Honduras,  Salvador, 
Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica — is  of  the  very  closest  character.  And  if 
the  Panama  Canal  is  bound  to  develop  transisthmian  travel  and 
traffic  across  these  Republics  by  routes  planned  as  well  as  in  opera- 
tion, it  will  even  more  decidedly  emphasize  this  continuity  of  the 
Atlantic  coast  line  clear  down  to  Panama;  that  is  to  say,  the  com- 
munity  of  interests  between  the  United  States  and  the  Central  Amer- 
ican Republics  through  the  completion  of  the  great  waterway. 

There  is  no  rarer  paradox  than  the  recent  isolation  of  this  region, 
for  centuries  the  goal  of  navigators,  conquistadores,  viceroys,  buc- 
caneers, engineers,  and  financiers,  in  quest  of  the  control  of  inter- 
oceanic  traffic.  The  reason  of  this  paradox  is  only  beginning  to  be  un- 
derstood. It  is  this:  That  there  are  in  reaUty  two  Central  Americas. 
The  region  of  Spanish  speech  and  Spanish  character,  architecture,  and 
traditions;  as  rich  in  that  regard  as  anything  from  California  to  Pata- 
gonia, and  as  picturesque  as  anything  elsewherein  the  Tropics.  The 
other,  a  jungle,  which  received  the  impress  of  Anglo-Sajcon  pioneerdom 
strongly  almost  as  did  the  same  part  of  the  West  Indies;  a  region  as 
English  in  speech,  nearly,  as  Belize,  Jamaica,  or  Barbados;  a  heritage 
bequeathed  by  English  diplomacy  to  American  tropical  agriculture. 
The  Spanish  Central  America  is  built  up  on  the  ancient  pre-Columbian 
settlements  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  the  highlands,  and  this  is  the 
real  Central  America,  civilized,  prosperous,  and  inhabited.  The  At- 
lantic region,  until  recent  times  almost  wholly  cut  off  from  the 
Pacific,  differs  in  climatic  and  other  natural  conditions  from  the  bet- 
ter settled  Pacific  side  to  such  an  extent  that  to  build  it  up  requires 
an  entirely  new  economic  basis.  To  form  this  new  basis  will  un- 
doubtedly be  one  of  the  revolutionary  effects  of  the  Panama  Canal. 
The  first  step  has  been  taken  by  giving  Central  America  an  out- 
look on  the  Atlantic  as  well  as  on  the  Pacific.  Until  a  very  few 
years  ago  Costa  Rica  was  accessible  only  through  Puntarenas,  and 
Guatemala  only  through  San  José  or  Champerico,  all  on  the  Pacific, 
while  to-day  the  capitals  of  these  Republics  are  reached  from  the 
Atlantic  side  through  the  new  ports  of  Limon  and  Barrios — thanks 
to  the  completion  of  railroads  for  decades  under  construction.  Both 
railroads  and  port  works  are  Anglo-Saxon  creations  made  possible 
by  Latin  patriotLsm.  It  is  one  of  the  great  ambitions  of  Don  Adolfo 
Diaz,  President  of  Nicaragua,  to  open  up  his  countiy  likewise  toward 
the  Atlantic  by  building  a  railroad  from  the  Nicaraguan  lakes  to 
Bluefields.  And  Honduras  is  finally  to  have  her  Atlantic  connection 
by  the  construction  of  a  railroad  from  Tnixillo  to  Juticalpa  and 
Tegucigalpa.  Salvador,  with  no  Atlantic  seaboard,  is  neverthe- 
Ims  promised  direct  conmiunication  with  the  Atlantic  side  by  a  junc- 
tion of  her  railroad  system  with  that  of  Guatemala  at  Zacapa. 
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These  railroads  connect  or  wUl  connect  with  systems  on  the 
Pacific  coast  and  so  afford  iuteroceanic  communication  and  further 
act  as  feeders  to  the  Fan  American  Eailway  which  is  being  pushed 
in  several  of  the  Republics.  Fending  the  completion  of  these  modem 
means  of  communication,  travel  in  Central  America  retains  a  peculiar 
zest  by  the  necessity  of  filling  the  gap  with  time-honored  modes  of 
travel,  by  mulebacl^  horseback,  or  stagecoach.  Lately  the  automo- 
bile is  seen  to  a  rapidly  growing  extent  in  many  parts  of  Central 
America,  to  the  decided  improvement  of  travel  and  in  the  interest 
of  road  buUding. 

To  understand  the  character  of  Central  America,  it  is  not  enough 
to  travel  upon  the  west  coast  visiting  the  ports  and  making  occa- 
sional tripe  inland  on  the  various  local  railroads.  The  usual  route 
acr<»3  Fanamft  and  up  the  west  coast  is  precisely  the  one  that 
deprives  the  traveler  of  the  chance  to  understand  the  essentially 
twofold  character  of  Central  America — its  Atlantic  as  contrasted 
with  its  Pacific  slope.  Central  America,  to  be  seen  in  its  true 
aspect,  should  be  traversed  from  ocean  to  ocean  at  least  twice, 
and  the  Republics  of  Guatemala  and  Costa  Rica,  with  their  inter- 
oceanic  railroad  connection,  aSord  this  means. 

Puerto  Barrios,  the  Atlantic  port  of  Guatemala,  is  a  convenient 
point  for  entering  Central  America  from  New  Orleans.  The  port  is 
a  very  recent  construction,  with  one  of  those  wharves  so  character- 
istic of  the  Atlantic  coast,  with  its  banana  industry,  and  so  con- 
spicuous for  their  absence,  with  one  exception,  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
The  character  of  the  port  b  pronouncedly  West  Indian.  There  is 
alwa^  a  latge  floating  population  of  West  Indian  labor,  mostly 
from  Jamaica,  the  only  labor  that  can  satisfactorily  handle  the 
banana  Industry.  Barrios  is  a  very  busy  port,  considering  its 
recent  origin,  being  the  terminus  of  the  Guatemala  Northern  Rail- 
way. Innumerable  difliiculties,  domestic  and  foreign,  technical  and 
financial,  had  to  be  overcome  in  order  to  complete  this  railroad, 
which  President  Estrada  Cabrera  told  the  writer  he  regarded  as 
indispensable  to  the  modem  progress  of  his  country  and  which  he 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  put  through  at  any  sacrifice.  The  vicis- 
situdes of  this  railroad  form  a  very  remarkable  chapter  in  the  history 
of  Latin  American  railroad  building,  but  it  would  seem  that  no 
sacrifice  is  too  great  in  order  to  reduce  a  hard  horseback  ride  of 
many  days  to  a  pleasant  railway  journey  of  10  hours.  What  was 
until  a  few  years  ago  an  impenetrable  jungle  is  now  a  part  of  the 
great  banana  belt  of  the  Caribbean,  and  as  one  journeys  up  for  hours 
along  the  Motagua  River,  one  wonders  how  far  inland  the  banana 
industry  will  eventually  reach  and  to  how  much  of  Guatemala's 
economic  future  it  is  destined  to  contribute. 

M3S2— Bull.  J-16— Í 
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The  West  Indian  type  predominates  for  hours,  and  it  is  only  as  we 
approach  the  capital  that  we  enter  characteristic  Guatemala.  The 
first  glimpse  of  Guatemala  City,  especially  in  the  poetic  twilight  is  of 
a  tropical  city  5,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  is  one  never  to  be  forgot- 
ten. It  really  has  no  parallel  in  Latin  America,  Going  up  from  Vera 
Cruz  to  Mexico,  from  Santos  to  SSo  Paulo,  from  La  Guayra  to  Cara- 
cas, one  enters  through  a  magnificent  gate,  as  It  were,  fully  prepared 
for  great  things.  But  from  Puerto  Barrios,  with  its  Anglo-Saxon 
activity  and  its  ultramodern  industry,  to  Guatemala  City  it  is  so 
far  a  cry  that  all  relations  seem  to  cease.  We  are  in  another  world, 
in  a  world  that  must  be  seen,  that  can  not  be  described,  for  Spanish 
romance  can  not  be  set  in  Saxon  words. 

Here  we  are  in  the  real  Central  America  on  the  Pacific,  home  of 
Aztecs  and  Ma^'as,  of  Castilian  viceroys  And  Andalusian  colonists. 
Here  we  see  the  same  relations  that  characterize  the  Spanish  colonial 
rule;  a  large  aboriginal  population  with  a  small  aristocratic  element 
of  Spanish  stock  guiding  their  destinies  as  patriarchs,  though  if  we 
look  close  enough  we  find  a  vigorous  modem  spirit  expressed  in  the  rise 
of  a  middle  class  of  wlticli  the  four  last  executives  of  Guatemala  are 
conspicuous  exponents.  There  are  few  countries  anywhere  in  the 
world  offering  such  extraordinary  scope  as  Guatemala  for  sociological, 
racial,  economic,  political,  and  historical  studies  all  combined.  As 
we  descend  on  the  Pacific  side  to  San  José,  through  the  heart  of  the 
coffee  district,  we  faintly  see  the  essentially  patriarchal  character  of 
the  country,  with  labor  conditions  necessarily  different  from  those  on 
the  Atlantic  side. 

We  take  steamer  at  San  José  on  the  Pacific  and  sail  south  to  the 
Dearest  port  of  Salvador,  Acajutla,  terminus  of  the  English  railroad 
to  San  Salvador  City  and  Santa  Ana,  unless  we  should  prefer  a  horse- 
back ride  from  Guatemala  City  across  the  border  to  Abuacbapan,  or 
from  Zacapa  to  Santa  Ana.  From  now  on  we  follow  the  Pacific  coast 
line.  There  is  no  interoceanic  connection  now  until  we  reach  Costa 
Rica  in  the  south.  Yet  under  the  spell  of  Guatemala  the  traveler  is 
amazed  at  the  diversity  of  types,  of  conditions,  of  aspirations  which 
he  finds  as  he  journeys  south.  There  is  no  greater  fallacy  than  to  sup- 
pose that  even  the  real  Central  America,  the  region  of  the  Pacific,  is  one 
homogeneous  in  character.  By  the  time  one  reaches  Costa  Kica,  one 
has  as  clear-cut  a  picture  of  the  Guatemalan,  the  Honduran,  the  Sal- 
vadorian,  the  Nicaraguan,  as  anyone  traveling  in  Europe  has  of  the 
Frenchman,  the  Englishman,  the  German,  the  Russian. 

Salvador  is  quite  modem  American  while  Guatemala  still  retains 
touches  of  colonial  American.  Taking  a  horse  in  Salvador  City  or 
in  Santa  Tecla  to  ride  the  length  of  the  country  past  Lake  Ilopango, 
numerous  villages  and  ranches  to  San  Vicente,  across  (lie  Lempa  River 
to  San  ifiguel,  and  thence  down  to  Fonseca  Gulf  by  the  new  railway. 
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one  finds  a  country  cultivated  inch  by  inch  and  so  densely  settled  that 
one  fancies  one's  self  anywhere  but  in  Central  America,  The  Salvadoi^ 
ian,  with  his  pronounced  national  type,  with  his  liking  for  military  ac- 
tivities, and  with  his  keen  Latin  patriotism,  is  the  exact  Central  Amer- 
ican counterpart  of  the  Chilean.  With  no  Atlantic  seaboard  to  pro- 
tect, the  Salvadorian  never  was  inSuenced  by  Anglo-Saxon  pressure 
in  the  Caribbean,  whether  from  pirate  and  buccaneer  or  from  British 
territorial  encroachment.  If  Guatemala  still  represents  the  cradle  of 
Spanish  tradition  in  Central  America  and  may  still  claim  leadership, 
Salvador  expresses  the  achievement  of  American  democracy,  not 
only  in  economic  and  political  stability,  but  a  degree  of  culture  which 
can  not  fail  to  impress  even  the  casual  observer.  Culture  and  knowl- 
edge of  the  world  gained  through  travel  in  Europe  and  North  Amer- 
ica is  indeed  one  of  the  characteristics  of  all  Central  Americans,  giv- 
ii^  the  entire  r^on  a  cosmopoUtan  charm  and  refinement  rarely 
equaled. 

Meeting  in  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca,  three  Republics — Salvador,  Hon- 
duras, and  Nicar^ua — form  the  core  of  Central  America.  This  close 
geographical  relation  has  steadily  found  expression  in  their  unceasing 
efforts  to  restore  the  old  Central  American  union.  The  Gulf  of 
Fonseca  is  a  unique  point  of  vantage  for  naval  strategy,  as  which  it 
seems  destined  to  play  a  dominant  part  in  the  Panama  Canal  era, 
and  it  is  also  a  spot  of  the  rarest  scenic  beauty.  The  Salvadorian  side 
with  the  port  of  La  Union  and  sundry  volcanic  islands  ;  the  Nicaragua!) 
side  with  the  volcano  of  Cosiguina;  and,  particularly,  the  Honduran 
island  of  El  Tigre,  with  Amapala  picturesquely  resting  at  the  foot  of 
its  cone — ^all  this  unfolds  itself  as  the  steamer  winds  its  way  in  and  out 
and  leaves  an  indelible  impression  enhanced  by  wonderful  light  effects 
on  the  deep  waters  of  the  bay. 

Amapala  is  the  Pacific  gateway  of  Honduras  and  is  connected  with 
the  mainland  by  a  launch  service  to  La  Brea  and  San  Lorenzo. 
From  there  one  of  the  finest  roads  in  Latin  America  leads  up  to 
Tegucigalpa,  the  capital.  It  is  a  monument  of  the  patriotism  of 
Gen.  Terêncio  Sierra,  and  during  the  dry  season  admits  of  auto- 
mobile traffic,  by  which  the  capital  may  be  reached  in  something 
like  nine  hours.  Ordinarily  the  trip  is  made  on  mule  back  and  takes 
from  two  to  four  days.  To  those  looking  beyond  the  beaten  track 
Honduras  offers  exceptional  opportunities.  A  trip  from  Tegucigalpa 
north  to  Puerto  Cortes  has  all  the  charm  of  the  wild  and  of  the  his- 
torical combined,  for  it  is  this  trail  that  was  originally  intended  by 
the  Spanish  conquerors  for  a  safe  and  healthy  interoceanic  route  in 
preference  to  both  the  Nicaraguan  and  the  Panama  transits.  Coma- 
yagua,  once  the  capital  of  the  country,  and  still  known  for  its  Spanish 
colonial  buildings,  was  settled  by  the  Spaniards  as  a  midway  station 
between  the  two  oceans,  and  it  has  always  been  considered  remark- 
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able  that  they  should  have  struck  a  point  so  nearly  midway  between 
them.  Not  far  from  Comayagua  is  Lake  Yojoa,  an  oblong  sheet 
of  water  that  merits  being  more  generally  visited.  It  is  to  the  left  of 
the  trail,  but  with  a  service  of  steamers  might  well  be  made  part 
of  a  more  rapid  interoceanic  transit  scheme.  Not  quite  60  miles 
south  of  Cortes  one  strikes  the  so-called  Interoceanic  Railway  of 
Honduras,  which  stopped  short  at  La  Pimienta  at  an  early  stage 
of  its  construction.  On  this  railway  is  the  town  of  San  Pedro  Sula, 
well  known  for  its  commerce  and  its  progresaiveness. 

It  is  quite  difficult  under  present  conditions  of  steamer  connection 
to  sail  along  the  north  coast  of  Honduras  and  the  east  coast  of 
Nicaragua  and  become  acquainted  with  all  those  interesting  points 
that  were  once  the  haunts  of  buccaneers.  But  through  the  construc- 
tion by  the  United  Fruit  Co.,  as  premier  Anglo-Saxon  enterprise  on 
the  Atlantic  coast  of  Central  America,  of  the  proposed  railway  from 
Tnixillo  to  Tegucigalpa,  and  likewise  through  the  projected  Nica- 
raguan  railroad  ñ^m  Bluefields  to  Managua,  a  radical  change  is  certain 
to  come  over  this  historic  region. 

Even  in  Nicaragua, with itsuoiqueoutlet to theAtlantic by  theSan 
Juan  River,  flowing  out  of  the  lakes,  we  are  still  essentially  in  a  Pacific 
country.  It  is  impracticable  at  the  present  time  to  approach  Nica- 
ragua  from  the  Atlantic,  by  reason  of  the  length  of  the  trip  and  the 
hardship  connected  with  it.  There  is,  however,  a  launch  service 
between  Fort  Limon,  Costa  Bica,  and  the  Colorado  mouth  of  the  San 
Juan  River,  and  from  here  there  is  steamer  connection  on  the  middle 
course  of  the  river  and  again  above  the  Castillo  Rapids,  where  con- 
nection is  made  with  the  regular  trimonthly  lake  navigation  service 
to  Granada.  Granada  is  beautifully  situated  on  Lake  Nicaragua 
and  is  one  of  the  sights  ever  to  be  remembered  by  the  traveler  in 
Latin  America.  Its  aristocratic  lines  have  survived  a  long  period 
of  distress,  and  it  is  once  more  looking  forward  to  a  future  as  an 
Atlantic  seaport.  Managua,  the  capital,  is  prettily  situated  on  Lake 
Managua.  Managua  is  only  of  recent  historical  interest,  while 
Granada  is  identified  with  the  proudest  Spanish  aristocratic  tra- 
ditions, just  as  Leon,  the  former  capital,  is  the  traditional  center  of 
liberalism  and  the  Creole  middle  class,  risen  through  commercial 
prosperity.  Leon,  with  its  large,  airy  houses  built  around  unusually 
attractive  patios,  with  its  cathedral  and  university,  monuments  of 
Spanish  architecture,  is  a  comer  of  Old  Spain  tucked  away  in  the 
New  World.  Quite  different  from  both  Salvador  City  and  Guate- 
mala City,  it  has  retained  perhaps  more  of  the  original  Spanish 
character  than  either,  doubtless  because  it  is  substantially  older. 
The  railroad  connecting  these  three  cities  with  the  Pacific  at  Corinto 
ia  now  under  officials  who  gained  their  experience  in  the  United 
States. 
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If  we  are  to  believe  the  Costa  RIcans,  Central  America  ends  at 
Nicaragua.  According  to  them,  when  the  steamer  leaves  the  little 
Bay  of  San  Juan  del  Sur,  near  the  Pacific  end  of  the  proposed  Nicara- 
guan  Canal,  it  makes  for  a  part  of  Isthmian  America  that  has  a  dis- 
tinctive individuality  of  ita  own,  wholly  apart  from  its  neighbors 
north  or  south.  This  is  by  no  means  apparent  on  landing  at  Punta- 
renas.  There  one  not  only  remains  under  Nicaraguan  impressions 
but  even  senses  the  atmosphere  of  Panama.  The  Costa  Kican  is 
right,  nevertheless.  He  is  quite  distinct  from  his  neighbors,  and  the 
distinction  is  home  in  on  the  traveler  as  soon  as  he  climbs  up  on  the 
Pacific  railway  to  the  highlands,  where  the  typical  Costa  Rican  makes 
his  abode.  The  average  inhabitant  of  San  Jose,  Cartago,  Heredta, 
and  Alajuela  is  not  only  a  transplanted  Spaniard,  but  he  has  pre- 
served his  north  Spanish  type  and  character  with  remarkable  tenacity. 
There  is  nothing  in  Costa  Rica  of  Castilian  gravity  or  Andalusian 
fire  that  one  sees  in  other  parts  of  Latin  America.  The  Costa  Rican 
is  a  quiet,  steady  GaUego,  with  a  dash  of  Basque,  seen  particularly 
in  the  leading  men  of  the  country.  It  would  be  quite  impossible  to 
understand  the  political  and  economic  conditions  of  Costa  Rica  with- 
out keeping  this  fact  in  mind.  This  same  quiet,  plodding  character  is 
reflected  in  the  towns  and  villages,  notably  the  capital,  San  Jose. 
Life  is  pleasant  and  smooth  going  enough  in  Costa  Rica,  yet  the 
distant  rumblings  are  beginning  to  be  heard  of  vast  economic  changes 
that  must  come  through  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

We  speed  down  the  Atlantic  slope  to  Port  Limon,  past  the 
banana  plantations,  on  the  railroad  controlled  by  the  United  Fruit 
Co.  To  hear  or  read  a  description  of  what  the  port  was  before 
the  advent  of  the  English  company  that  started  railroad  building  on 
the  Atlantic  coast,  makes  the  achievement  of  the  Fruit  Co.,  in  building 
a  modern  port  with  a  wharf,  breakwaters,  office  buildings,  and  in 
introducing  general  sanitation,  without  doubt  worthy  of  the  best 
traditions  of  Anglo-Saxon  pioneerdom.  Seen  in  the  l^ht  of  a  promise 
for  the  building  up  of  the  port  facilities  all  along  the  Atlantic  coast 
of  Central  America,  the  activities  incidental  to  the  banana  industry 
are  manifestly  a  large  factor  in  the  Panama  Canal  era. 

Whatever  may  be  the  object  in  visiting  Central  America,  a  journey 
such  as  outlined  must  result  in  a  conviction  not  only  that  there  b  a 
fundamental  community  of  interest  between  the  United  States  and 
the  five  Republics,  but  that  the  strongly  developed  individuality  and 
the  diversified  character  of  the  resources  of  Guatemalans,  Hondurans, 
Salvadoreans,  Nicaraguans,  and  Costa  Ricans  contain  powerful  ele- 
ments on  which  to  base  future  cooperation  between  Latins  and  Saxons. 
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Ars^tina  Invites  Us  to  Closer  Belationsliip  is  the  title  under  which 
The  Americas  (published  by  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York) 
in  the  February  number  publishes  an  able  address  delivered  in  Wash- 
ington by  Dr.  Rómulo  S.  Naon,  the  Argentine  ambassador  to  the 
United  States,  After  dwelling  on  the  value  of  the  market  offered 
by  Argentina  for  the  consumption  of  the  manufactured  products  of 
the  United  States,  he  shows  how  large  is  Argentina's  share  of  the 
total  imports  of  the  South  American  Continent  from  the  leading 
exporting  nations  of  the  world.  In  considering  the  future  develop- 
ment of  the  trade  of  his  country,  the  ambassador  states  that  Ai^en- 
tina  founds  its  immediate  development  upon  the  productive  expan- 
sion of  its  agricultural  and  animal  industry,  and  must  continue  it  for 
at  least  a  generation  to  come,  during  which  time  there  will  be  an 
over-growing  demand  for  steel  rails,  coal,  locomotives,  machinery 
and  manufactures  of  all  kinds,  to  meet  the  needs  of  railroad  exten- 
sion, of  the  cultivation  of  its  vu^n  lands,  and  of  the  embellishment 
of  its  cities,  in  the  promotion  of  the  collective  comfort  and  individual 
welfare  of  its  inhabitants,  who  are  increasing  in  number  from  year 
to  year  with  great  rapidity. 

In  dealing  with  the  present  situation  anent  the  reciprocal  com- 
merce between  Argentina  and  the  United  Stat«s  and  in  seeking  a 
practical  method  for  supplying  its  needs  and  for  increasing  its  amount, 
the  ambassador  quotes  as  follows  from  an  ofHcial  cable  from  his 
Government: 

Our  products  are  being  exported  without  increased  difficulties,  but  a  scarcity  of 
bottoma  is  foreseen  in  the  near  future  tor  the  transportation  of  our  products.  A  very 
efficient  means  of  overcoming  the  difficulty  would  be  if  vessels  were  lo  come  from  that 
country  with  the  usual  caires,  namely,  refined  naphtha,  woods,  iron,  machinery 
Mid  other  ^ricultural  implemente,  petroleum,  furniture,  lubricating  oils,  typewriters, 
machines,  etc.,  these  vessels  would  return  with  our  products,  such  as  refrigerated 
meats,  woo),  hides,  quebracho,  tannin,  live  stock,  etc.  American  manufacturers 
could  step  into  the  place  left  vacant  by  European  industries  in  all  branches  formerly 
supplied  by  them,  such  as  coal,  steel  rails,  galvanised  iron,  woolen  goods,  pig  and  sheet 
iron,  machinery  in  general,  locomotives,  railway  cars,  refined  sugar,  automobiles, 
steel  wire,  rail  joints,  sheet  zinc,  cotton  fabrics,  printing  paper,  electric  wire  and 
cables,  iron  pipes  of  all  kinds,  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel,  household  articles, 
woolen  clothing,  etc.  The  present  moment  offers  to  manufacturers  of  such  articles 
most  advantageous  opportunities  for  openings,  taking  advantage  of  the  shutting  down 
of  the  European  market.  It  they  want  to  get  it,  it  is  for  them  to  take  the  initiative 
by  sending  at  least  snuLll  cargoes,  and  especiallyby  adapting  themselves  to  the  custom 
of  not  demanding  payment  on  delivery,  a  custom  which  others  have  followed  with 
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In  the  above  dispatch  one  of  the  practical  measures  recommended 
to  reheve  the  needs  of  Argentina's  exportations  is  the  supplying  of 
ships.  The  way  to  meet  this  serious  inconvenience,  according  to 
the  proposition  advanced  by  the  ambassador,  would  be  to  procure 
the  complete  neutralization  of  inter-American  commerce.  He  admits 
that  it  is  undoubtedly  not  an  easy  task  at  the  present  moment  to 
solve  as  we  would  desire  all  the  difficiUties  encountered  by  the  neu- 
tral commerce  of  the  world  in  view  of  the  conflicting  interests  of 
the  belligerent  countries.  But  there  could  be  no  reason  which  would 
justify  opposition  to  the  maintenance,  to  the  fullest  extent  and 
without  any  hindrance  whatsoever,  of  commercial  interchange 
between  the  ports  of  our  continents.  The  ambassador  maintains 
that  the  complete  neutralization  of  inter-American  commerce  ought 
to  be  recognized,  and  therefore  entertains  the  hope  and  even  feels 
the  certainty  that  the  countries  at  war  would  agree  in  establishing 
the  rule  that  during  the  present  war  no  vessel  engaged  exclusively 
in  the  trade  between  American  ports  shall  be  subject  to  search, 
detention,  or  capture  by  a  belligerent,  no  matter  what  flag  she  flies, 
so  long  as  she  is  engaged  exclusively  in  that  commerce.  With  such 
a  rule  Argentina  wouJd  be  able  to  obtain  all  the  vessels  she  needs  for 
the  promotion  of  her  commerce  with  the  United  States  and  the  other 
American  Republics. 

The  problem  of  closer  commercial  relations  between  Argentina 
and  the  United  States  is  a  practical  question,  and  it  would  he  solved 
sooner  if  they  would  study  reciprocally  their  commercial  methods 
and  characteristics.  On  the  part  of  Argentina  this  has  already  been 
done,  and  according  to  the  ambassador  a  very  convenient  way  of 
attaining  this  end  in  the  United  States  would  be  to  organize  a  special 
Ai^en tine-American  Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  which  the  parties 
interested  in  the  task  of  furthering  to  the  utmost  the  development 
of  commercial  bonds"  would  study  and  seek  to  solve  all  the  problems 
that  such  a  task  would  present.  Organizations  of  like  character 
exist  at  present  in  all  the  countries  of  Europe  and  have  produced 
great  results  in  the  development  of  commercial  relations  between 
Argentina  and  those  countries.  "Why  not,  then,"  he  asks  "use  the 
same  successful  means  in  the  furthering  of  our  common  interests  at 
the  present  moment?" 

The  ambassador  concludes  his  thoughtful  and  interoating  address 
by  saying: 

The  Areentioe  Republic  has  followed  and  continues  to  follow  with  admiration  and 
renard  the  wonderful  progregs  ot  your  (treat  country;  it  ia  atudying  your  action  in 
every  branch  of  actii-ity  and  your  historj-.  Your  polilical,  économie,  and  «cial 
institutions  are  familiar  to  it,  an  are  your  indufrtrial  and  commercial  ornan  iza  I  ions  and 
methods.  There  is  not  a  single  detail  of  your  national  life  which  excapes  the  study, 
the  attention,  and  the  knowledge  of  our  ftateomen,  or  of  Ihoee  who  direct  the  industrial 
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and  ronunercial  activity  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  it  ia  upon  that  knowledge 
and  that  study  that  is  based  our  admiration  and  our  aympatbctic  feeling.  Ah  a  people 
of  ideals — of  human  idéala,  I  mean — Uiey  encourage  with  their  enthusiastic  applause 
progress  and  action  wherever  they  may  appear.  And  I  can  not  venture  to  affirm 
that  the  eame  eludy  and  the  same  knowledge  can  be  attributed  to  this  country  with 
respect  to  oura.  If  that  study  and  tliat  knowledge  were  present  you  also  would  be 
familiar  with  our  problems,  we  also  would  be  objects  of  your  admiration,  American 
applause  would  also  greet  and  encourage  the  action  and  the  efforts  of  those  of  ub  who 
at  the  other  end  of  the  continent  are  building  up  another  type  of  democracy  and 
republicanism,  another  element  of  human  progress,  another  political  and  social  glory 
tor  America. 

The  KooseTelt-Rondon  Scientific  Expedition,  by  Leo  K.  Miller,  in 
the  February  number  of  The  American  Museum  Journal,  is  a  review 
of  the  movements  of  the  oxpodition  in  South  America  in  1913-14, 
and  of  some  of  its  zoological  achievements.  Mr,  MUlcr  and  Mr. 
George  K.  Cherrie  were  the  two  representatives  of  the  American 
Museum  who  accompanied  Col.  Roosevelt  on  his  now  famous  South 
American  expedition  which  resulted  in  the  exploration  and  mapping 
of  the  River  of  Doubt.  The  Bulletin  having  pubUshed  extensive 
reviews  of  Col.  Roosevelt's  accoimt  of  the  journey  which  appeared 
in  a  series  of  articles  in  Scribner's  Magazine  under  the  general  title 
"A  Himter-Naturalist  in  the  Brazilian  Wilderness,"  the  matter 
descriptive  of  identical  features  touched  on  by  both  authors  is 
omitted  from  the  following  resume  of  Mr.  Miller's  very  interesting 
story,  which  deals  more  especially  with  those  features  which  are  of 
peculiar  interest  to  the  naturalist  and  zoologist. 

Having  arrived  at  Buenos  Aires  October  27,  1913,  Messrs.  Cherrie 
and  Miller,  eager  to  devote  all  the  time  possible  to  their  zoological 
work,  took  the  through  train  from  there  to  Asuncion,  the  capital  of 
Paraguay,  on  November  2,  arriving  at  their  destination  on  the  4th. 
This  service,  by  the  way,  had  just  been  oi^anized  and  theirs  was  the 
second  train  to  make  the  trip. 

After  spending  a  few  days  at  Asuncion,  thoy  were  invited  to  the 
home  of  Prof.  Fiebrig,  a  scientist  of  more  than  local  note,  an  instructor 
in  the  University  of  Par^;uay  and  curator  of  tiie  museum,  who  hved 
at  Trinidad.  On  his  estate  their  first  zoological  work  was  done.  All 
about  were  tracts  of  low  forest  of  considerable  size,  patches  of  brush 
country,  grassy  fields,  and  cultivated  plots.  Birds  were  very  abun- 
dant, and  as  practically  everything  was  new  to  the  two  naturalists 
their  work  was  doubly  interesting.  Here  they  formed  their  first 
acquaintance  with  the  peculiar  white  ani,  a  member  of  a  subfamily 
of  the  cuckoos,  large  flocks  of  which  were  in  the  palm  trees.  The 
birds  sat  soberly  on  their  perches,  awkwardly  jerking  their  tails 
from  side  to  side  and  mewing  dolefully.  They  seemed  to  be  utterly 
out  of  place  among  the  vivacious  tanagers,  creepers,  and  finches 
and  to  belong  more  properly  to  the  fauna  of  some  remote  and  unre- 
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corded  past,  writes  Miller.  Mammalian  life  was  scarce  but  a  com- 
paratively representative  collection  was  made,  including  a  series  of 
a  small  rare  wolf  (canis). 

The  President  of  the  Republic  having  placed  at  their  disposal  a 
launch,  the  naturalists  made  a  short  voyage  up  the  Rio  Pilcomayo 
into  the  Grand  Chaco  of  Paraguay.  They  stopped  at  a  settlement 
called  Porto  Galileo,  as  the  guests  of  a  "quebracho"  company  which 
had  erected  a  large  mill  for  the  extraction  of  tannin  from  logs  brought 
in  from  the  surrounding  country.  This  company  was  also  construct- 
ing a  narrow-gauge  railway  in  the  interior  for  a  distance  of  60  kilo- 
meters, 15  of  which  had  been  completed  and  was  already  in  operation. 
Miller  and  Cherrie  proceeded  to  the  end  of  the  hne  and  pitched  their 
camp  on  the  bank  of  the  Rio  Negro,  a  small  stream  infested  with 
piranhas,  those  ferocious  httle  fish  known  as  "cannibal  fiah."  In 
this  region  of  marshes,  swamps,  and  large  grass-covered  areas  the 
two  naturalists  found  a  proUfic  field  for  their  labor.  Small  brockets 
(a  species  of  small  South  American  deer  having  unbranched  boms) 
were  plentiful  in  the  swamp  and  came  out  into  the  fields  to  feed 
morning  and  night,  while  cavies  (South  American  rodents  allied  to 
the  guinea  pig  and  capybara)  abounded  in  the  tall  grass.  Ocelots 
had  worn  well-defined  paths  through  the  fields  in  their  nightly  raids 
on  the  cavy  community.  In  the  trees  they  found  black  howlera, 
night  monkeys,  and  tayras  (a  South  American  mammal  resembling 
the  weasel  and  martin)  ;  on  the  ground  opossums  and  various  small 
rodents  held  sway.  Valuable  acquisitions  to  their  collection  were 
thus  secured  even  before  the  formal  expedition  had  been  ot^anized. 

After  a  profitable  week's  work  on  the  Pilcomayo  they  returned  to 
Asuncion  and  thence,  two  days  later,  sailed  for  Corumbá  up  the 
Paraguay.  The  four  and  a  half  days'  trip  up  this  river,  according  to 
Mr.  Miller,  was  most  interesting.  They  had  entered  the  great  pantanal 
country,  and  the  vast  marshes  teemed  with  bird  life.  As  the  steamer 
plowed  her  way  through  the  water,  countless  thousands  of  cormorants 
and  anhingas  (the  American  snakehird)  took  wing;  lining  the  pools 
and  dotting  the  marshes  were  hordes  of  wood  and  scarlet  ibises, 
together  with  herons  and  a  sprinkling  of  spoonbills;  egrets  covered 
the  small  clumps  of  trees  as  with  a  mantle  of  snowy  white,  and  long 
lines  of  jabirus  patrolled  both  shores.  Scarcely  a  moment  pa-ssed  in 
which  they  did  not  see  hundreds  of  birds.  The  day  before  reaching 
Corumbá  they  passed  an  interesting  old  landmark,  the  historical  fort 
of  Coimbra,  built  on  a  rocky  hillside  with  a  cluster  of  that«h-roofed 
huts  nestling  at  the  base. 

After  reaching  Corumbá  they  heard  of  a  place  called  Urucum,  but 
a  short  distance  away,  which  seemed  to  offer  unusual  opportunities 
for  collecting,  and  tlie  naturalists  at  once  moved  to  that  place  and 
established  headquarters.    According  to  Mr.  Miller's  account  Urucum 
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proved  to  be  a  garden  spot  of  clear,  cold  springs,  shady  groves,  and 
plantations  of  tropical  fruits  and  vegetables.  Easy  of  access  were 
fields,  forested  hillsides,  marshes,  and  lagoons  in  which  dwelt  an 
abundant  and  varied  fauna.  Swarms  of  bats  of  several  species  in- 
habited the  mango  trees  as  well  as  the  culverts  and  manganese 
mines  in  the  hillsides,  and  furnished  an  unfailing  supply  of  material; 
squirrels,  coatimondis  (popularly  known  as  coatis,  a  carnivorous 
quadruped  nearly  related  to  the  raccoon),  nionkej-s,  and  marmosets 
lived  in  the  trees;  on  the  forest  floor  ranged  agoutis  (a  rodent  about 
the  size  of  the  rabbit),  deer,  and  peccaries.  Traps  left  overnight 
caught  wooly  opossums,  small  rodents,  and  giant  black  lizards  that 
fought  viciously  when  the  trappers  sought  to  release  them.  One  of 
the  mammaJs  added  to  the  collection  at  Urucum  was  of  unusual 
interest;  it  was  the  formidable  guaraguasú,  a  yellow  wolf  which 
equals  or  exceeds  in  size  the  great  gray  wolf  of  the  northern  woods  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  an  animal  of  solitary  habits  and  is  so  rare 
that  it  is  seldom  met  with.  It  was  not  previously  represented  in  the 
American  Museum's  collection.  From  the  hosts  of  bir<ls  they  secured 
pigmy  owls,  tinamous,  thrushes,  grebes,  rails,  and  ant  birds  that  were 
out  of  the  ordinary.  They  spent  nearly  three  weeks  at  Urucum,  and 
each  day  added  a  number  of  species  that  were  new  to  thera.  In  the 
meantime  Col.  Roosevelt  and  his  Brazilian  escort  had  reached 
Corumbá,  and  a  hunting  trip  on  the  Rio  Taquary  had  been  planned 
to  secure  specimens  of  the  large  game  that  is  found  in  that  region. 

On  December  16  the  hunting  party  embarked  on  the  Nyoac,  the 
Uttle  steamer  which  had  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  expedition 
by  the  Brazilian  Government,  and  which  was  the  home  of  the  party 
during  the  weeks  that  followed,  until  they  reached  Porto  Campo. 
This  hunting  trip  resulted  in  the  addition  of  fine  specimens  of  the 
anteater  and  a  pair  of  magnificent  jaguars  killed  by  Col.  Roosevelt 
and  his  son,  Kermit,  while  Miller  also  collected  a  splendid  series  of 
the  rare  and  beautiful  hyacinthine  macaw.  Returning  to  Corumbá 
on  the  24th,  the  party  was  joined  by  the  other  members  of  the  expe- 
dition and  immediately  proceeded  on  lhe  up-river  voyage  toward 
Sao  Luis  de  Cáceres.  A  short  side  trip  was  made  up  the  Rio  Sao 
Lourenço,  with  brief  stops  at  various  points  where  tliere  were  evi- 
dences of  game;  and  numbers  of  birds,  including  screamei-s,  penelopes 
(small  curassow,  related  to  the  guan),  parrots,  and  various  species  of 
waterfowl,  were  collected,  also  numbers  of  small  rodents,  monkeys, 
deer,  and  peccaries.  The  jabiru  storks  were  nesting  on  the  Sfto 
Lourenço,  their  great  platform  nests  of  sticks  perched  in  the  crotches 
of  giant  trees.  The  young  storks,  two  in  number  and  fully  feath- 
ered, were  continually  exercising  their  Umbs  by  running  back  and 
forth  in  tlie  nests,  flapping  their  wings  all  the  while,  preparing  to 
launch  forth  into  the  big  world. 
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Caymans  were  particularly  plentiful  in  the  upper  Paraguay. 
Scores  of  the  evil-looking  creatures  lay  on  the  sand  banks,  with  wide- 
open  mouths  and  staring  glassy  eyes.  A  fringe  of  trees  flanked  the 
water,  through  which  could  be  seen  the  boundless  wastes  of  pantanais 
beyond;  troops  of  black  howUng  monkeys  ambled  leisurely  away  as 
the  boat  drew  near,  and  a  species  of  curious  gray-throated  parrakeet 
was  building  tremendous  nests  in  the  branches;  occasionally  in  the 
same  tree  were  two  or  three  nests  each  several  feet  in  diameter,  which 
the  birds  were  entering  and  leaving  like  bees  at  a  hive. 

The  end  of  the  river  journey  came  on  January  16,  1914,  when  the 
expedition  reached  Tapirapoan,  the  farthest  outpost  on  the  frontier, 
and  at  once  prepared  for  the  long  dash  over  the  chapadSo  of  Matte 
Grosso.  At  this  place  a  lar^e  number  of  horses,  mules,  and  oxen  had 
been  gathered  from  the  surrounding  country;  the  army  of  natives 
or  camaradas  who  were  to  have  charge  of  them  and  the  impedimenta 
had  assembled,  and  the  warerooms  were  filled  with  cases  and  bags 
of  provisions  and  equipment.  To  oiganize  properly  a  cavalcade  of 
such  large  proportions  required  some  little  time,  but  within  six  days 
after  their  arrival  order  had  been  restored  out  of  chaos  and  the  first 
detachment  of  the  expédition  started.  The  remainder  of  the  caravan 
started  the  next  day  aiid  the  arduous  labors  of  the  expedition  began. 

From  this  point  Mr.  Miller's  narrative  covers  practically  the  same 
features  dealt  with  in  Col.  Roosevelt's  series  of  articles,  with,  of 
course,  considerably  less  detail.  Animal  Ufe  in  the  chapadão  re^on 
of  Brazil  being  scarce,  few  additions  to  the  zoological  collection  were 
made.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Miller  relates  numerous  interesting 
experiences.  Among  these  is  the  meeting  with  a  very  primitive 
tribe  of  Indians,  which  he  describes  as  follows: 

At  Jiiruen&  we  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  primitive  tribe  of  Indi&na  who  probably 
represent  ae  low  a  type  of  civilization  as  can  be  found  on  the  South  American  Con- 
tinent. They  are  known  as  the  Nhambiquara.  As  we  drew  up  on  the  river  bank 
they  gathered  about  and  stared  at  the  party  curiouely,  but  betrayed  no  hostile  feel- 
ings. Col.  Rondón  bad  but  recently  succeeded  in  establishing  amicable  relatione 
with  them.  On  his  first  visits  to  the  country,  numbers  of  his  men  had  been  slain  by 
their  poisoned  arrows,  and  they  had  resented  his  every  step  into  their  stronghold, 
but  having  been  persistently  treated  with  kindness,  they  have  learned  to  look  upon 
him  as  a  friend,  and  some  of  them  even  appeared  to  be  heartily  glad  to  see  him. 

In  stature  the  Nhambiquara  is  short,  but  well-built,  and  of  a  very  dark  brown  color. 
Clothes  are  absolutely  unknown  to  them,  and  practically  the  only  ornamenU  in  their 
possession  are  strings  of  beads  which  they  received  from  Col.  Rondón.  Some  of  the 
men  have  the  nose  and  upper  lip  pierced  and  wear  pieces  of  slender  bamboo  in  these 
perforations.  Their  huts  or  malocas  are  rude  structures  of  grass  or  leaves,  and  they 
cultivate  small  areas  of  mandioca,  but  wild  fruits,  K^me,  and  wild  honey  form  the 
principal  articles  of  their  diet.  Bows  G  feet  tail  and  made  of  palm  wood,  and  long 
bamboo  arrows  are  used  both  in  hunting  and  in  warfare.  Frequently  hunting  parties 
go  on  long  tramps  through  the  jungle,  subsisting  entirely  on  the  fruits  of  their  prowess. 
At  night  a  rude  lean-to  is  built  of  branches,  the  game  is  roasted  in  a  roaring  fire  and 
eaten,  and  then  they  stretch  themselves  on  the  bare  ground  to  sleep. 
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Latin  America  and  the  War,  by  John  Barrett,  director  geoeraJ  of 
the  Pan  American  Union,  in  the  March  number  of  The  Financial 
Review  of  Reviews  (London),  is  an  anajysis  of  the  commercial  situa- 
tion in  the  countries  of  Latin  America  at  present  and  a  forecast  as 
to  tlie  hkehhood  of  renewed  prosperity  for  these  republics  upon  the 
restoration  of  peace  in  Europe.  In  his  introduction  Mr,  Barrett 
explains  that  upon  the  request  of  the  editor  of  The  Financial  Review 
of  Reviews  for  an  article  on  this  subject,  he  was  led  to  WTite  the  state- 
ment because  of  his  profound  interest  in  the  welfare  and  prosperity 
of  all  Latin  America  and  because  of  the^bejief  that,  despit*  the  war, 
the  countries  of  Central  and  South  América  are  entering  upon  a 
period  of  extraordinary  development  and  progress.  Already  the 
war  has  had  a  remarkable  effect  throughout  the  United  States  in 
directing  attention  to  the  20  countries  which  reach  south  of  it  from 
Cuba  and  Mexico  to  Argentina  and  Chile. 

According  to  Mr.  Barrett,  there  are  two  remarkable  thoughts  that 
come  to  the  average  American  to-day  in  contrasting  conditions  in 
the  New  World  with  those  of  the  Old.  Across  the  Atlantic  wo  see 
not  only  Europe  but  Asia  and  even  parta  of  Africa,  engaged  in  a 
mighty  international  conflict.  In  the  New  World  we  behold  21 
nations,  and  if  we  include  Canada  22,  absolutely  at  peace  with  each 
other  and  becoming  more  and  more  mutually  interdependent  and 
determined  upon  preserving  peace  at  all  hazards.  Again,  we  see  at 
The  Hague  in  Holland  the  Peace  Palace  practically  deserted  and 
without  influence  in  the  affairs  of  the  world.  By  contrast,  in  Wash- 
ington we  see  the  building  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  which  is  in  a 
sense  the  Fan  American  Palace  of  Peace,  more  occupied  than  ever 
before  in  promoting  acquaintance,  commerce,  friendship,  and  peace 
among  the  nations  which  have  it,  as  it  were,  as  their  central  capital 
of  action  and  purpose.  In  this  building  its  busy  staff  of  experts  are 
working  day  and  night  to  cement  so  strongly  the  ties  of  solidarity 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere  that  there  can  never  be  another  great 
international  war  among  the  American  Republics. 

While  the  movement  was  started,  and  accomplished  its  purpose, 
before  the  European  war  was  even  expected,  Mr.  Barrett  aswcrts  that 
the  cooperation  of  the  Latin  American  Republics  for  peace  between 
the  United  States  and  Mexico  was  distinctly  a  Pan  American  achieve- 
ment which  exerted  more  influence  than  almost  any  other  event  in 
long  years  to  develop  true  Pan  American  sohdarityof  interest. 
Mediation  as  initiated  by  Ai^entina,  Brazil,  and  Chile,  and  accepted 
hy  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  marked  the  beginning  of  a  new 
era  in  the  relationship  of  the  principal  countries  of  North  and  South 
America  which  can  not  fail  to  be  a  most  powerful  factor  in  the  future 
for  preserving  peace  among  them.  "It  is  not  an  infrequent  observa- 
tion among  men  of  thought  in  the  United  States,"  writes  Mr.  Barrett, 
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'■that  if  Europe  had  a  Pan  European  Union  like  the  Pan  American 
Union  in  Washington,  this  great  war  would  have  been  averted." 
This  sugestión,  he  adds,  does  not  seem  an  idle  one  when  it  is  borne 
ill  mind  that  once  a  month  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year  there 
gather  around  the  same  table  in  the  Pan  American  Union  the  repre- 
sentatives of  all  the  American  Republics  to  consider  and  discuss 
frankly  ways  and  means  which  will  preserve  peace  and  develop  last- 
ing good  relations  of  both  commerce  and  comity  among  them  all. 
Imagine  what  a  power  for  the  preservation  of  peace  in  Europe  would 
have  been  such  a  gathering  of  all  the  plenipotentiaries  of  Europe  when 
the  clouds  of  the  present  struggle  wore  first  gathering. 

In  developing  bis  subject  the  author  states  that  unless  one  has 
thoroughly  studied  the  financial  and  commercial  conditions  of  Latin 
America,  and  especially  the  South  American  continent,  he  can  not 
reahze  what  a  hard  blow  the  countries  of  that  part  of  the  world  have 
experienced  from  the  war.  Practically  all  of  the  commercial  and 
financial  machinery  was,  as  it  were,  upon  a  European  basis  or  under 
European  influence,  with  the  result  that  the  declaration  of  war  was 
like  an  explosion  of  a  bomb  in  a  delicate  machine,  scattering  the  parts 
in  every  direction  and  making  it  almost  impossible  to  operate  it  again 
successfully  until  most  extensive  repairs  could  be  made.  Ordinarily, 
if  there  had  been  a  well-established  commercial  and  financial  ma- 
chinery for  transactions  between  the  United  States  and  Latin 
America  in  the  form  of  banks,  credit  and  discount  agencies,  under 
United  States  control,  the  United  States  would  have  been  in  a  position 
to  lake  care  commercially  and  financially  of  these  countries  when 
their  intimate  relationship  with  Europe  was  suddenly  cut  off  by  the 
war.  As  it  is,  an  extraordinary  effort  is  being  now  made  to  remedy 
the  situation  in  the  hope  that  good  results  may  come.  The  National 
City  Bank  of  New  York,  one  of  the  most  powerful  banking  institutions 
in  America,  taking  advantage  of  the  provisions  of  the  new  Federal 
reserve  act,  has  establishetl  branches  in  several  of  the  principal 
South  American  cities  like  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Buenos  Aires,  and  in 
the  course  of  time  it  will  become  a  powerful  factor  in  the  promotion 
of  direct  trade  relations  between  the  United  States  and  South  Amer- 
ica. Had  this  bank  or  other  banks  been  established  some  years  prior 
lo  the  war  they  would  have  been  in  a  position  to  save  this  situation 
when  all  banks  controlled  by  European  capital  wore  practically  put 
out  of  business  by  the  war. 

While  it  is  undoubtedly  true,  he  continues,  that  the  United  States 
has  an  extraordinary  opportunity  and  responsibility  in  Latin  America 
on  account  of  the  new  conditions  which,  the  war  has  created,  it  is 
a  well-recognized  fact  in  the  United  States  that,  as  soon  as  the  war  is 
over,  the  United  States  will  have  to  face,  just  as  in  the  past,  the 
powerful  competition  of  the  commercial  and  financial  interests  of 
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England,  Germany,  France,  Belgium,  and  other  European  comitrios 
which  for  the  moment  have  their  operations  in  that  section  largely 
curtailed.  In  his  opinion,  however,  there  is  abundant  room  for  all, 
and  all  countries  can  enter  the  Latin  American  field  with  no  cut- 
throat commercial  policy  in  mind,  but  with  a  similar  purpose  on  the 
part  of  each  and  all  to  help  the  Latin  American  Republics  to  get 
strongly  on  their  feet  as  soon  as  possible  and  to  become  greater 
factors  in  the  world's  commerce  than  they  have  ever  been  before. 

In  this  connection  Mr.  Barrett  states  that  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  countries  of  Europe  have  had  a  great  advantage  over  the  United 
States  in  conducting  trade  with  the  larger  portion  of  Latin  America, 
for  it  must  be  remembered  that  long  before  the  United  States  had 
made  any  extended  effort  in  that  field  the  commercial  and  financial 
interests  of  most  of  the  European  countries  were  well  established. 
Only  in  recent  years  has  the  United  States  begim  to  reaUze  the 
importance  of  Latin  American  markets,  but  it  has  made  remarkable 
progress  in  building  up  its  trade  during  the  last  10  years.  Although 
England  and  Germany  lead  the  United  States  in  the  volume  of  their 
exports  and  imports  with  South  America  proper — that  is,  with  the  10 
Republics  of  the  South  American  continent — the  United  States  con- 
ducts a  greater  commerce — that  is,  buys  and  sells  more  with  all  Latin 
America,  or  with  the  20  countries  that  reach  south  from  Mexico  and 
Cuba — than  does  any  individual  nation  of  Europe.  In  fact,  the 
value  of  the  total  trade  exchange  of  the  United  States  with  all  Latin 
America  is  a  great  many  millions  more  than  the  value  of  the  totiil 
exchange  of  trade  which  England  or  Germany  carries  on.  Last  year 
the  United  States  bought  and  sold  with  these  20  countries  products 
valued  at  approximately  $850,000,000,  which  is  considerably  in 
excess  of  the  total  for  England  or  Germany. 

That  the  Latin-American  field  as  a  whole  is  one  of  unquestioned 
value  and  importance  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  those  20  countries, 
which  are  south  of  the  great  eastern  and  western  routes  of  trade  and 
travel  and  which  only  recently  have  come  to  the  forefront  of  inter- 
national commerce,  conducted  in  1913  a  foreign  trade  valued  approx- 
imately at  13,000,000,000.  This  total  is  all  the  more  impressive 
when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  it  represents  an  increase  of  practically 
$1,000,000,000  in  10  years.     Furthermore,  Mr.  Barrett  says: 

Ab  one  who  has  studied  intimately  Latin  America  during  the  last  14  years,  it  ia  my 
sincere  belief  that  in  the  next  five  years  which  will  follow  after  the  war  is  over  Latin 
Amerira's  commerce  will  easily  grow  to  a  total  of  $5,000,000,000,  which  «hould  be 
about  evenly  divided  between  the  countries  of  Europe  on  the  one  band  and  the  roun- 
triee  oí  America  on  the  other.  The  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  will  give  the  I'niled 
States  an  extraordinary  advantage  it  has  not  previously  enjoyed  upon  the  w«etem 
coast  of  Latin  America,  while  the  improvement  of  steamship  facililiea.  especially  in 
the  form  oí  vessels  (lying  the  United  States  flag,  which  will  nin  between  Üie  Atlantic 
porta  of  the  United  Slates  and  the  Atlantic  ports  of  easicrn  South  America,  will  be 
strong  factors  in  building  up  trade. 
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A  Chilean  Artist's  Exhibition,  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Spanish 
edition  of  The  Bulletin,  gives  a  brief  account  of  Señor  Alfred  Helsby's 
exhibits  in  New  York  and  Boston,  held  last  fall.  The  following  is 
a  résumé  of  the  Spanish  version  : 

An  interesting  exhibition  of  the  works  of  a  Chilean  artist  has  been 
attracting  the  attention  of  art  lovers  in  New  York  during  the  last 
two  weeks  of  October.  The  exhibition  was  held  in  the  Arlington 
Art  Galleries,  and  the  wonderful  landscapes  were  a  revelation  to 
those  unfamiliar  with  the  scenic  beauty  of  the  artist's  native  country. 

Señor  Alfred  Helsby  was  bom  in  Chile,  and  began  his  artistic 
career  as  a  pupil  of  Thomas  Somerscales  at  Mackay's  English  school 
in  Valparaiso.  Mr.  Somerscales  will  be  remembered  as  the  great 
English  painter  of  marine  views.  Señor  Helsby's  early  work  was 
greatly  influenced  by  that  of  the  Chilean  painter  Juan  Francisco 
Gonzales,  and  subsequently  hy  Alfredo  Valenzuela  Puelma,  that  un- 
fortunate artistic  genius  who  died  in  Paris  in  1908  and  whom  Helsby 
regarded  as  his  master  and  friend. 

In  I8!)5  Señor  Helsby  attracted  much  attention  and  favorable 
comment  by  his  exhibition  of  Chilean  landscapes  at  the  Madrid  Salon. 
At  the  exhibition  in  1900  in  Santiago  he  was  awarded  a  gold  medal. 
In  1906  he  went  to  Paris  to  prosecute  his  studies,  and  while  in  Europe 
he  exhibited  in  the  Paris  Salon  and  in  the  Royal  Academy.  Later 
he  held  exhibitions  in  London,  Manchester,  and  Liverpool  with  pro- 
nounced success. 

In  the  spring  of  1914  he  came  to  New  York  and  arranged  the  first 
exhibition  of  his  pictures  in  the  United  States.  Much  favorable 
comment  was  evoked  in  artistic  circles  and  Señor  Helsby  was  the 
recipient  of  many  complimentary  press  notices.  The  following 
account  of  the  exhibition,  which  appeared  in  the  Brooklyn  Daily 
Eagle,  will  serve  as  an  example: 

Utiiiaually  interesting  is  a  collection  in  the  Arlington  Art  GalleticB  of  Chilean  land- 
scapes, by  Alfred  Uelsby.  an  artist  in  oils,  who  was  born  in  Chile,  ol  British  parentage. 
The  works  are  so  sunny  and  atmospheric  and  so  emphatically  filled  with  color  that 
one  might  be  pardoned  for  doubting  that  such  landscape  effects  are  true  to  life.  And 
yet  they  doubtless  are  true  transcripta  of  a  mountainous  region  a  few  miles  from  San- 
tiago. Not  only  vividness  of  color,  but  variety  in  picturesque  subjects  are  noted  in 
the  collection.  And  when  the  fine  skill  of  Mr.  Uelsby  in  interpreting  times  and 
seasons,  moods  of  a  day,  or  the  efUorescent  vegetation  of  a  subtropical  region  are  taken 
into  account  the  collection,  with  its  sunshine  and  air,becomc8ajo}' to  behold.  One  of 
the  large  canvases,  "The  Hills  of  Melocotón,"  shows  a  majestic  mountain  side,  and 
the  color  of  the  region  may  be  understood  from  the  names  of  some  of  the  canvases, 
such  as  "Andine  Colors,"  "Dark  Day,  Melocotón,"  "A  Pearly  Day  at  the  CoasI," 
"While  IIoUyhockB,"  "Evening  Sun,  near  Santiago,"  and  "A  Bitot  Surf,  Valparaiso." 
There  are  48  canvases  by  Mr.  Helaby  and  two  by  his  friend,  Benito  Rebolledo  Correa. 

The  canvases  composing  thw  first  exhibition  were  offered  for  sale, 
and  so  pleased  was  the  Arlington  Gallery  with  the  results  that  all 
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that  remained  unsold  when  the  exhibition  closed  were  purchased  by 
that  institution.  As  stated,  a  second  exhibition  was  arranged  for 
October  in  New  York  and  following  this  the  collection  was  shown  at 
the  Boston  Art  Club  inNovember.  Arrangements  have  nowbeen  made 
for  an  exhibit  of  Señor  Helsby's  work  at  the  Pan  American  Union 
Building  in  Washington  during  April,  thus  giving  the  artistic  circles 
of  the  Nation's  capital  an  opportunity  to  enjoy  the  productions  of 
one  of  the  foremost  artists  of  Latin  America.  The  accompanying 
photographs  show  six  of  the  subjects  of  the  artist's  skill. 

The  Jabotlcaba  is  the  title  of  an  article  in  a  recent  number  of 
The  Journal  of  Heredity  (Washington,  D.  C),  contributed  by  Mr. 
Wilson  Popenoe,  one  of  the  agricultural  explorers  of  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  in 
which  is  given  a  detailed  and  more  or  less  technical  description  of 
this  delicious  Brazilian  fruit  and  the  tree  upon  which  it  grows. 
Much  of  the  valuable  detail,  of  peculiar  interest  to  the  scientific 
horticulturist,  is  omitted  from  the  following  account  composed  of 
excerpte  from  Mr.  Popenoe's  article  in  The  Journal,  only  such 
portions  as  may  be  of  interest  to  the  unscientific  reader  being  given. 

Among  the  many  interesting  indigenous  fruits  of  central  and 
southern  Brazil,  few  create  so  strong  an  impression  on  the  newcomer 
as  the  jabuticaba,  not  only  because  of  its  habit  of  producing  its 
deUcious  fruit  upon  the  trunk  of  the  tree  from  the  ground  up,  but 
also  because  of  the  unusual  beauty  of  its  symmetrical,  dense,  umbra- 
geous head  of  light-green  foliage,  which  entitles  it  to  a  place  among 
the  best  ornamental  trees  of  the  region. 

The  name  jabofcicaba  is  of  Tupi  origin,  said  to  be  derived  from 
jabotim,  meaning  turtle,  the  najne  itself  signifying  "  like  turtle  fat," 
probably  referring  to  the  appearance  and  consistency  of  the  pulp  of 
the  fruit.  Two  spellings  are  current  in  Brazil,  jaboticaba  and 
jabuticaba.  To  designate  the  tree  the  sufiix  "eira"  is  added,  making 
the  word  "jaboticabeira,"  a  jaboticaba  tree. 

The  tree  is  generally  considered  the  handsomest  of  all  the  Myrta- 
ceae.  Under  favorable  conditions  it  grows  to  a  height  of  35  or  40 
feet,  the  trunk  nearly  always  branching  close  to  the  ground.  The 
leaves  are  opposite,  ovate-elliptical  to  lanceolate,  acute  at  the  apex, 
generally  glabrous,  with  the  margins  entire.  They  vary  from  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  to  over  3  inches  in  length,  their  size  being  one  of 
the  characters  by  which  the  different  horticultural  forms  are  dis- 
tinguished. The  flowers  are  small,  white,  produced  in  clusters  on  the 
bark  from  the  base  of  the  trunk  to  the  ends  of  the  small  branches, 
sometimes  so  thick  as  almost  to  hide  the  trunk  from  view.  In  form 
they  resemble  those  of  the  myrtle,  with  four  small  petals  and  a 
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prominent  cluster  of  stamens.  The  normal  season  of  flowering  is 
said  to  vary  with  the  different  species,  although  it  is  quite  a  common 
occurrence  for  the  trees  to  flower  and  fruit  several  times  duting  the 
year  when  they  are  in  cultivation  and  supplied  with  an  abundance 
of  water. 

The  fruit,  which  develops  rapidly  and  ripens  within  two  or  three 
months  after  the  time  of  flowering,  is  round  or  slightly  oblate,  half 
an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  deep,  glossy  maroon- 
purple  in  color,  crowned  with  a  small  disk  at  the  apex.  While  sessile 
or  nearly  so  in  some  varieties,  in  certain  others  the  fruits  are  produced 
upon  slender  peduncles  not  over  1  inch  in  length.  Between  the  two 
extremes  in  size  there  are  many  gradations,  those  considered  the 
largest  usuaUy  found  in  the  markets  averting  about  an  inch  in 
diameter.  The  skin  is  thicker  than  that  of  the  grape  and  consider- 
ably tougher.  It  contains,  besides  coloring  matters,  a  lai^e  amount 
of  tannin.  The  translucent,  juicy  pulp,  white  or  tinged  with  rose, 
is  of  a  most  agreeable  vinous  flavor,  suggestive  oí  the  rotundifoha 
type  of  grape.  This  similarity  to  the  grape  b  not  confined  to  the 
flavor  alone,  the  external  appearance,  character  of  the  flesh,  the  size 
and  number  of  the  seeds,  as  well  as  the  flavor,  aJl  bearing  such  a 
striking  resemblance  to  the  grape  as  to  have  earned  for  the  jaboticaba 
the  title  of  "the  grape  of  Brazil."  A  good  jaboticaba  is  so  thor- 
oughly agreeable  as  to  tempt  one  to  keep  on  picking  and  eating  the 
fruits  indefinitely,  a  temptation  to  which  strangers  as  well  as  Bra- 
zilians oftf n  yield. 

The  fruiting  habits  of  the  jaboticaba  are  somewhat  unusual.  When 
heavily  laden  the  tree  is  a  curious  sight.  Not  only  is  the  trunk  cov- 
ered with  cluster»  and  masses  of  glistening  jaboticabas,  but  the  fruit- 
ing extends  to  the  ends  of  the  small  branches,  winch  all  produce  their 
share  of  the  crop.  When  one  stops  to  consider  the  small  size  of  the 
fruits  and  their  abundance  all  over  the  tree,  it  is  apparent  that  the 
number  produced  by  a  tree  of  large  size  must  be  enormous. 

While  the  fruit  is  adapted  to  a  number  of  different  usos,  at  present 
most  of  it  is  consumed  in  the  fresh  state,  frequently  direct  from  the 
tree.  By  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Brazil  a  wine  is  made  from  it 
which  is  held  in  high  esteem.  Jelly  of  excellent  quality  can  also  be 
ma<le  from  it,  and  experiments  seem  to  bave  established  the  fact  that 
if  the  skins  are  removed  from  half  of  the  fruit  used  the  product,  having 
less  of  the  tannin  taste,  is  greatly  improved. 

In  Brazil  propagation  seems  to  be  exclusively  by  seed,  although  the 
foreman  of  one  of  the  principal  nurseries  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  stated  that 
he  had  successfully  inarched  young  trees  and  considered  this  a  desir- 
able way  to  perpetuate  choice  varieties.  It  seems  that  some  vegeta- 
tive means  of  propagation  must  be  adopted  if  improved  varieties  are 
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to  be  established  and  perpetuated,  and  while  the  hard  wood  and  thin 
bark  will  doubtless  make  budding  difhcult,  some  form  of  grafting  wilt 
perhaps  prove  feasible. 

Cliile  and  Argantina  is  the  title  of  the  fourth  of  the  series  of  articles 
by  Edward  Alsworth  Ross  running  in  The  Century.  Something  of 
the  beauty  of  Cîhilean  scenes,  of  the  fertility  of  the  country's  soil,  of 
the  agricultural  development  of  certain  sections,  and  of  its  salubrious 
climate  may  be  gleaned  from  the  following  excerpts: 

Of  Chile's  greatest  port,  Valparaiso,  Prof.  Rosa  writes: 
Th«  cleanlinesa  of  the  streets,  the  Ereshnesa  of  the  parks  and  squ&reB,  the  dreaslng 
of  the  shop  Windows,  and  the  style  of  the  mounted  police  remind  one  of  England. 
The  climate  is  invigomling,  and  one  notices  a  snap  that  is  alien  to  other  cities. 
Nature  provided  little  space  for  the  city.  Much  of  ibe  buainesa  section  is  filled-in 
bay,  while  the  residencoe  climb  the  ravines  and  crown  lhe  blufis.  Not  even  trolley 
cars  can  breast  the  grades,  so  a  dozen  "aacensors"  may  be  seen  climbing  the  heights 
like  beetles  on  a  wall,  lifting  people  40  or  60  yards  tor  a.  penny.  •  •  ■  The  night 
view  of  Valparaiso  from  (he  balconies  of  the  clifi  dwellers  is  one  of  the  great  sights 
of  lhe  world.  The  vast  sickle  of  the  shore,  lit  fornearlyaquarter  of  a  million  people; 
the  scores  of  ocean  vessels  lying  at  anchor;  the  harbor  lights;  the  glowing  avenues 
below,  from  which  rises  the  mellowed  roar  of  nocturnal  traffic;  the  nppling  water 
under  the  moonlight,  and  the  far  horizon  of  the  illimitable  Pacific  produce  an  effect 
of  enchantment.  Santiago,  the  capital,  with  half  a  million  inhabitanta,  lies  30 
leases  inland,  on  the  valley  door  about  10  miles  from  the  foothills,  so  that  in  mid- 
summer one  may  cool  himself  in  imagination  by  cont«mplating  at  a  distance  of  15 
or  20  miles  the  eternal  snows  of  the  Andes.  To  see  them  in  the  crimsoning  light  of 
sunset  from  the  terraces  of  Santa  Lucia,  a  rocky  wooded  hill  rising  abruptly  in  the 
midst  of  the  city,  is  one  of  the  golden  experiences  of  South  America. 

Of  the  great  central  valley,  in  the  middle  of  which  Santiago  is 
located.  Prof.  Ross  gives  the  reader  a  graphic  picture: 

The  central  valley,  running  south  for  200  miles,  crossed  by  a  dozen  rivera  from  the 
Sierra,  now  20  miles  wide,  now  nearly  pinched  out  by  the  advance  vedettee  of  the 
rangée,  is  the  heart  of  Chile.  In  summer  it  unreels  a  film  of  ripening  wheat,  luxuriant 
emerald  alfalfa,  well-kept  vineyards,  and  dusty  highways  where  oxen  draw  great 
carts  on  enormous  wheels.  From  such  highways  there  lead  to  the  estates  the  lofty 
green  tunnels  of  alamedas,  shut  between  rows  of  poplars,  and  cooled  by  the  flashing 
waters  of  the  acequias. 

From  the  valley  no  vast  tangle  of  foothills  hides  the  Alpine  world,  as  the  high 
Sierra  is  screened  from  the  dwellers  in  the  great  valleys  of  California.  Above  the 
ruminating  Idne  in  the  lush  pastures  the  snow  fields  lift  into  the  still  air  so  near  and 
so  clear  that  you  can  see  the  breaks  in  their  surface.  Here,  as  in  California,  with  the 
advance  of  the  dry  season  the  dust  haze  thickens  till  the  mountains  are  blotted  out. 
Then  the  first  autumn  rain  washes  the  laden  atmosphere  as  a  shower  washed  a  dirty 
windowpane,  and  lo,  your  dear  friends  are  there  again  so  close  that  you  can  see  the 
eagle  hovering  above  the  abyss. 

The  luxuriant  blackberry  hedges,  the  double  rows  of  slim  poplars,  and  the  mud 
walls  coped  with  tiles  to  prevent  the  rain  wearing  them  down,  divide  the  valley  into 
pastures  that  would  surely  be  counted  Elysian  fields  if  cattle  bad  ever  dreamed 
themwivee  a  heaven.  When  one  is  not  in  the  midst  of  vineyards  or  wheat,  the  land 
is  a  succession  of  parks,  grazed  over  by  fat,  happy  kine  and  sleek,  prankish  horses 
and  shut  in  by  green  walls  60  feet  high  and  6  feet  thick. 
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The  author  describes  his  visit  to  a  mission  in  the  very  heart  of  old 
Araucania,  proceeding  thence  down  toward  Osomo,  where  the  heavier 
woods  and  ranker  undergrowth  tell  of  increasing  rainfall.  Leaving 
this  section,  he  writes  as  follows  of  the  German  settlers  and  their 
remarkable  progress  in  southern  Chile: 

Ptesently  we  leave  Araucania,  and  the  wildemees  givee  way  to  tanna.  About 
60  years  ago  a  stream  of  Germao  immigration  laved  southern  Chile,  eo  there  are  now 
in  these  parte  about  30,000  of  German  blood,  two-thirde  of  them  bom  in  the  country. 
La  Union,  Osomo,  and  Valdivia  are  centers  of  German  influence  and  betray  Teutonic 
charact«riBticH,  although  the  Chilean  element  prepondeTat«ein  numbers.  Thecountry 
abounds  in  finefannhousesandbigbamslike  thoee  of  the  Germans  in  Wisconsin,  while 
the  towns  show  a  dignity  and  solidity  I  have  not  seen  since  leaving  Santiago. 

This  is  a  moist  climate — 10  feet  of  rain  fell  in  a  recent  five  months — so  that  the 
flanks  of  the  Andes  are  full  of  lovely  lakes  like  those  of  the  Bemeee  Oberland  or  the 
Sierra  Nevada.  Lake  Llanquihue  is  about  the  size  of  Lake  Tahoe  in  Caltfomis,  and 
ita  waters  are  nearly  as  clear  and  blue.  The  mountains  and  smoking  volcanoes  wear 
a  thick  cap  of  snow,  and  the  country  is  full  of  singing  brooks  and  green,  rushing  little 
rivers.  For  the  lover  of  tbe  temperate  zone,  in  the  right  season  tliis  is  the  sweetest, 
goodliest  spot  in  all  South  America.  It  is  a  land  where  it  neither  freeies  nor  bums, 
fresh  in  summer  and  mild  in  winter,  a  land  of  tender  green  grasa,  dandelions,  violets, 
wild  roses,  hawthorn,  and  white  clover.  Three  hundred  German  families  dwell 
about  the  lake;  and  they  have  converted  its  wooded  shores  into  mniling  farms.  There 
ua  neat  frame  buildings,  white  palings,  and  rail  fencee  inclosing  stump-dotted  pas- 
tures where  cattle  graze  and  look  oS  into  the  virgin  woods  a  mile  or  two  away. 

Into  the  Heart  of  Colombia,  by  Arthur  Wood  Du  Bois,  is  an  inter- 
esting account  in  the  February  number  of  Travel  of  a  trip  into  the 
interior  of  Colombia  to  visit  the  famous  emerald  mines  of  Muzo. 
With  a  scope  of  country  as  large  as  both  Germany  and  France  in 
which  to  travel,  inhabited  by  less  than  6,000,000  people,  Mr.  Du  Boie 
and  his  companions  had  a  wealth  of  untrodden  ground  to  choose 
from.  Told  that  the  most  interesting  sight  of  all  is  the  emerald 
mine  of  Muzo,  hidden  deep  in  the  heart  of  the  Andes,  they  made 
this  their  destination  and  prepared  for  the  long  up-river  trip  to 
Bogota.  Since  this  journey  from  Barranquilla  to  the  capital  has 
been  frequently  depicted  by  travelers,  the  author  passes  over  thia 
feature  with  a  few  words  relative  to  the  difScultics  of  travel  in  the 
interior  and  the  preparations  and  equipment  necessary  for  the 
journey  contemplated. 

In  describing  the  topography  of  the  country  Mr.  Du  Bois  explains 
that  the  Andes,  which  form  the  backbone  of  the  South  American 
continent,  divide  in  northern  Ecuador  and  send  three  great  ranges 
northward  through  Colombia:  The  Cordillera  Occidental,  which 
follows  closely  the  Pacific  Ocean,  forces  the  Cauca  and  Atrato  Rivers 
into  the  Magdalena  and  Caribbean,  respectively,  and  then  turns 
westward  through  Central  America  and  on  northward  ;  the  Cordillera 
Central,  which  divides  the  fertile  Cauca  Valley  on  the  west  from  the 
Magdalena  on  the  eait;  and  finally  the  Cordillera  Oriental,  which 
stretches  far  northward  and  eventually  terminates  at  the  very  shores 
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of  the  Caribbean  in  the  lofty  volcanic  peaks  of  the  Sierra  Nevada 
de  Santa  Marta,  the  highest  in  Colombia.  To  the  west  of  the  eaatem 
Cordillera  lie  the  expansive  flood  plains  of  the  Magdalena,  while 
eastward  the  llanos  develop  out  of  the  foothills,  gradually  to  mei^e 
into  the  great  forested  areas  of  the  Amazons  and  Orinoco. 

In  geological  ages  gone  by,  explains  the  author,  the  Andes  con- 
tained a  great  number  of  lakes,  which,  with  some  exceptions  such 
as  Titicaca,  have  been  filled  up  with  sediment  and  now  form  the 
fertile  level  stretches  known  as  savannas.  The  savanna  of  Bi^ta, 
in  which  the  capital  lies,  has  a  length  of  60  miles  and  a  breadth  of 
20.  In  these  upland  regions  the  seasons  and  climate  differ  from 
those  of  the  low  country.  Here  great  heat  is  never  known;  snow  is 
no  less  a  stranger,  but  frosts  and  hailstorms  do  occur,  and  potatoes, 
wheat,  and  other  plants  of  temperate  zones  thrive.  As  the  party 
descended  the  mountain  slopes  they  soon  found  themselves  in  a 
region  where  clothes  were  no  longer  needed  as  a  protection,  and  in 
place  of  wheat  and  potatoes  they  were  surrounded  by  luxuriant 
growth  of  banana  trees,  guavas,  mangoes,  alhgator  pears,  orange 
trees,  and  coffee  bushes.  So  they  found  in  Colombia  practically 
every  known  climate,  and  all  to  be  bad  on  very  short  notice. 

After  three  horses  and  an  ariero  were  hired  in  Bogota  the  party 
was  carried  by  train  to  Zipaquira,  where  an  additional  horse  was 
secured  to  serve  as  a  pack  animal,  and  then  started  for  the  mines. 

The  trail  began  to  climb  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  passing  be- 
tween mud  houses,  the  doors  of  which  served  also  as  chimneys.  The 
travelers  ascended  over  a  huge  saline  mountain  from  which  Colombia 
in  a  lai^  measure  gets  her  salt  supply,  then  up  and  up  until  they  finally 
reached  the  paramos,  a  great  barren  r^on  devoid  of  all  the  larger 
forms  of  vegetation,  across  which  a  damp,  foggy  wind  constantly 
blows,  with  the  temperature  around  the  freezing  point.  After  two 
hours  of  these  bleak  uplands  they  were  all  the  more  able  to  appreciate 
the  orange  and  coffee  growing  temperature  of  Pacho,  a  small  village 
which  nestles  in  a  cozy  valley  about  6,000  feet  above  the  sea.  The. 
atmosphere  of  Pacho  was  perfect,  and  they  bestowed  their  good 
will  upon  this  hamlet  because  of  its  clean  and  well-kept  inn,  which 
faces  the  cathedral  and  overlooks  the  plaza  with  its  mart,  around 
which  the  town  is  built,  Tlic  journey  to  San  Cayetano  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  over  the  corduroy  trail,  which  traverses  a  wild  mountain 
range  of  endless  height,  was  so  strenuous  that  tlie  horses  played  out 
completely.  Over  a  part  of  the  trail  the  corduroy  assumes  the  shape 
of  steps  hewn  from  large  timbers,  with  a  flat  aide  up,  for  the  horses 
to  step  on. 

On  reaching  the  summit  of  the  mountain  range  they  were  rewarded 
by  a  magnificent  view  of  San  Cayetano,  a  mere  white  speck  at  this 
distance,  lying  some  5,000  feet  below.     The  view  soon  disappeared 
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in  a  tropical  shower  which  made  the  descent  into  the  valley  of  the 
Rio  Minero  a  series  of  slippings  and  slidings. 

Before  reaching  San  Cayetano,  they  crossed  the  river  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  about  7,000  feet  above  tide  water,  where  its  waters  rush  for 
several  miles  down  a  steep  incline,  when  they  are  swallowed  up  in  a 
box  canyon  and  are  lost  to  view  in  a  scenic  setting  of  extraordinary 
grandeur. 

In  San  Cayetano,  where  the  third  night  was  spent,  the  travelers 
exchanged  their  worn-out  horses  for  fresh  animals.  From  there 
to  Muzo  the  trail  led  through  another  picturesque  mountain  section, 
over  steep  ridges  bright  with  sunlight  and  then  down  again  through 
deep  ravines  where  trees  were  thick  and  the  foliage  so  dense  that  the 
shadows  made  it  seem  like  dusk  even  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  Every 
once  in  a  while  a  clear  mountain  stream,  tumbling  out  of  a  side 
valley,  bad  to  be  forded.  Its  banks  were  usually  covered  in  the  mud- 
dier spots  by  myriads  of  butterâies,  white,  yellow,  blue,  and  of 
iridescent  hues.  Near  one  of  these  fords  a  member  of  the  party 
killed  a  huge  bird  spider,  a  species  of  tarantula,  covered  with  long 
hair,  having  a  bright  purple  color  on  top  of  body  and  legs,  and  no 
smaller  than  a  young  rabbit.  Deep  in  the  jungle  were  found  the 
workings  of  an  ancient  lead  mine  from  which  the  Conquistadores 
extracted  the  metal  used  in  their  warfare  gainst  the  Chibcha  Indians. 
As  far  as  is  possible,  the  trail  gives  a  wide  berth  to  the  narrow  and 
treacherous  valley  bottoms,  and  in  consequence  it  is  forced  to  climb 
range  upon  range  of  mountains  which  project  themselves  across  its 
path,  aa  if  to  guard  the  treasures  stored  in  the  valleys  beyond.  It  - 
would  be  hard  to  imagine  a  trail  with  difficulties  so  varied  and  so 
strenuous  for  both  man  and  animal,  according  to  Mr.  Du  Bois,  but 
the  splendors  of  the  scenery  and  the  vivid  coloring  of  foliage  and 
ftowers  more  than  compensate  the  traveler  for  his  discomforts. 

After  four  and  a  half  days  of  hard  riding  the  party  reached  the 
hamlet  of  Muzo.  The  ruins  of  the  two  cathedrals  and  of  many  other 
buildings  are  indications  of  its  former  prospierity.  Centuries  ^o 
the  town  was  the  center  of  the  emerald  industry.  Here  the  stones 
were  cut,  valued,  stored,  and  sold;  seven  important  conclaves  of 
orders  of  the  Roman  Cathohc  Church  have  been  held  at  one  time  or 
another  in  its  churches.    It  is  an  interesting  old  town.    *    *    * 

Three  miles  from  Muzo  the  trail  again  crosses  the  turbident  black 
waters  of  the  Rio  Minero,  but  now  at  an  elevation  of  only  1,000  feet 
above  sea  level  and  in  a  dense,  vaporous  heat.  Half  a  mile  from  the 
river  a  guardhouse  was  encountered,  where  the  officials  detained  the 
party  until  a  messenger,  who  was  dispatched  to  the  mines,  had 
returned,  and  after  many  formalities  they  were  permitted  to  pass. 

The  trail  now  ascended  the  mountain  until  the  stream  was  lost 
from  sight,  and  tlie  travelers  were  kept  aware  of  its  presence  alone 
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by  the  roar  of  its  waters.  Of  a  sudden  they  came  to  a  break  in  the 
jungle,  where  the  river  was  disdosed  400  feet  below  with  cleared 
mountain  slopes  on  either  hand,  covered  with  a  luxuriant  green 
grass,  except  where  the  arm  of  man  had  cut  great  slashes  into  the 
hillsides  in  order  to  divest  them  of  their  precious  burden. 

At  the  time  of  this  visit  to  the  mines  about  300  workmen  were 
employed.  The  men  stand  upon  narrow  terraces  in  the  great  open 
cuts,  from  which  they  pry  the  rock  loose  by  means  of  long  crowbars. 
Each  group  of  workmen  has  two  or  more  inspectors  who  direct  the 
work  and  collect  the  emeralds.  These  experts  can  tell  by  the  character 
of  the  rock  whether  there  is  likelihood  of  finding  stones.  When  they 
come  to  such  rock  the  work  proceeds  with  greater  care  until  green 
color  shows;  then  the  crowbars  are  stopped  and  a  man  with  s  small 
pick  carefully  excavates  the  vein,  while  the  inspector  collects  the 
stones,  as  well  as  all  of  the  green  crystahzed  particles,  and  places 
them  in  sacks.  From  time  to  time  large  streams  of  water  are  turned 
into  the  workings  from  reservoirs  to  loosen  the  rock  and  wash  off  the 
débris. 

The  deposit  of  black  limestone  in  which  the  emeralds  are  found 
ia  apparently  in  the  bowl  of  an  old  volcano,  and  is  so  broken 
up  and  folded  that  it  is  impossible  to  follow  the  veins,  which  are 
usually  very  short.  For  this  reason  tunneUng  has  been  supplanted 
by  open-cut  mining.  The  rock  is  highly  minerahzed,  containing 
crystals  of  quartz,  chalcite,  and  pyrites,  besides  the  precious  emeralds. 
After  the  day's  work  the  emeralds  are  sorted,  and  when  a  sufHcient 
number  has  been  collected  they  are  sent  on  the  back  of  the  indis- 
pensable mule  over  the  Camino  Nacional  to  Bogota,  where  they  are 
stored  until  shipped  to  London. 

From  the  broad  veranda  which  extended  around  their  quarters 
the  travelers  had  a  magnificent  view  of  mountains  lifting  their  peaks 
to  an  altitude  of  14,000  feet,  and  far  below  the  river  bed,  where  flow 
the  waters  which  a  quarter  of  a  mile  upstream  are  used  to  wash  away 
the  débris  accumulated  in  talus  slopes  and  to  soften  the  emerald- 
bearing  rock.  It  is  not  difficult  to  lose  oneself  in  speculation  in  what 
the  river  bed  might  reveal,  suggests  the  author,  that  many  hundreds 
if  not  thousands,  of  emeralds,  the  most  precious  of  stones,  were  being 
ground,  pulverized,  and  even  chemically  changed,  finally  to  be 
washed  by  the  black  waters  of  the  Rio  Minero  into  the  Magdalena 
and  thence  to  the  sea — worthless  matter.  As  the  eye  lights  upon  Uie 
guardhouses  which  surmount  the  hilltops,  writes  Mr.  Du  Bois,  one  is 
suddenly  brought  back  from  these  dreams  of  untold  wealth  and  seeks 
contentment  in  admiration  of  the  scenery,  in  which  here  and  there 
dart  the  most  gorgeous  butterflies — <;reations,  in  fact,  far  more 
beautiful  than  the  cold  and  lifeless  stones  dug  from  the  Muzo  hills. 
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1*  Ciadad  dfl  Cbicago  is  the  title  of  a  de: 
in  a  recent  nomber  of  the  Spanish  edition 
«ontftins  considerable  information  relatir 
city  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  The  foil 
striking  facts,  some  of  which  may  be  of  inte; 
of  the  English  edition. 

At  no  Tery  remote  ^;e  the  waters  of  La 
ered  the  present  site  of  the  city  of  Chica 
demonstrated  agwn  and  agún,  as  excavati 
get>li>eical  formations  in  constructing  the 
bnüdings.  When  Pere  Marquette  in  1674 
DAv  known  as  the  Chicho  River  the  city's 
6  f**l  above  the  level  of  the  water. 

In  1^)Z  the  United  States  Government, 
iciportMire  of  the  location,  built  Fort  Dea 
trolling  the  Indians  of  that  part  of  the  com 
er*  which  occurred  August  15,  1812,  was  t 
aetinât  the  Indians  which  lasted  20  years,  : 
raiifiis  tril>e3  being  driven  many  miles  far 

In  IViZ  the  town  was  organized  with  28 
L*d  a  population  of  nearly  5,000.  By  184 
plv*'  was  di'stined  to  become  a  city;  ¡ 
'CrT^.  and  the  question  of  transportation 
p'-A/-»"  Vi*^»me  of  paramount  importance, 
cr.J/-i  iff  railway  were  built  westward  from 
rr-.'.-.-iT»!  plains.  Fifty  years  thereafter  < 
ZT'*'.^!  railr'^ad  terminal  in  the  world,  re 
wr.'.-i*»  fiombinid  mileage  now  approximat 

F.^'y  years  ago  the  city  was  regarded  as 
V,  '.;.f^  va-t  swamps  and  lowlands  upon  wl 
A'  a  itr-At  of  the  stupendous  work  underl 
-..-.•^.T.  '.:.f.  rity  now  stands  25  feet  above  tl 
■BiÁ  a/^í^ítrí.plkhed  gradually  by  dicing  cs 
j-.-a^r  krfU.  at  an  expenditure  of  about 
wt-  '.r-At  tr,e  death  rate  has  been  lowerec 
r»T,.A.-iAMft  -howing  for  a  great  city. 

ííj  ;»71  the  city  bad  grown  to  a  populati 
;<H-.;^>  Lri.'.g  in  frame  buildings.  In  the 
ir^*"  î..'^  broke  out  which  proved  to  be  thi 
.t.  z.i'-i.r7  ii[f  to  that  time;  It  raged  for  \ 
'"•■•-.  '.  '-*;  -'iMued  nearly  4  square  miles  h 
-.Ar.',^.  :.A¿  Ifftt  their  Lvcs,  17,450  building 
'^f.',»-.  r^-'-'ifrretl  homeless,  and  a  financial 
•■■-*'t.,-.*ii.  A  year  later  the  city  had  been 
'A-'  '-*>*-'.  t^At^A  to  the  population,  every  1 
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La  Cindad  de  Chicago  is  the  title  of  a  descriptive  article  published 
in  a  recent  number  of  the  Spanish  edition  of  The  Bulletin,  which 
contains  considerable  information  relative  to  the  second  largest 
city  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  The  following  is  a  résumé  of  the 
striking  facto,  some  of  which  may  be  of  interest  to  the  general  readers 
of  the  English  edition. 

At  no  very  remote  age  the  waters  of  Lake  Michigan  entirely  cov- 
ered the  present  site  of  the  city  of  Chicago,  a  fact  that  has  been 
demonstrated  agMn  and  again,  as  excavators  have  unearthed  many 
geological  fonnations  in  constructing  the  foundations  for  modern 
buildings.  When  Pere  Marquette  in  1674  was  guided  to  a  stream 
now  known  as  the  Chicho  River  the  city's  present  location  was  only 
6  feet  above  the  level  of  the  water. 

In  1803  the  United  States  Government,  recognizing  the  strategic 
importance  of  the  location,  built  Fort  Dearborn  as  a  means  of  con- 
trolling the  Indians  of  that  part  of  the  country.  The  terrible  massa- 
cre which  occurred  August  15,  1812,  was  the  beginning  of  a  warfare 
against  the  Indians  which  lasted  20  years,  and  finally  resulted  in  the 
various  tribes  being  driven  many  miles  farther  west. 

In  1833  the  town  was  organized  with  28  voters;  four  years  later  it 
had  a  population  of  nearly  5,000.  By  1848  it  was  evident  that  the 
place  was  destined  to  become  a  city;  20,000  people  had  settled 
there,  and  the  question  of  transportation  to  and  from  the  thriving 
place  became  of  paramount  importance.  A  few  years  later  10 
miles  of  railway  were  built  westward  from  the  city  to  the  rich  ^ri- 
cultural  plains.  Fifty  years  thereafter  Chicho  had  become  the 
greatest  railroad  terminal  in  the  world,  receiving  36  different  lines, 
whose  combined  mileage  now  approximates  92,000  miles. 

Fifty  years  ago  the  city  was  regarded  as  being  unhealthful,  owing 
to  the  vast  swamps  and  lowlands  upon  which  much  of  it  was  built. 
As  a  result  of  the  stupendous  work  undertaken  to  remedy  this  con- 
dition the  city  now  stands  25  feet  above  the  level  of  the  lake.  This 
was  accomplished  gradually  by  digging  canals  and  building  up  the 
lower  levels,  at  an  expenditure  of  about  $50,000,000.  One  result 
was  that  the  death  rate  has  been  lowered  to  13.5  per  thousand,  a 
remarkable  showing  for  a  great  city. 

By  1871  the  city  had  grown  to  a  population  of  300,000,  most  of  the 
people  living  in  frame  buildings.  In  the  autumn  of  that  year  the 
great  fire  broke  out  which  proved  to  be  the  most  disastrous  recorded 
in  history  up  to  that  time-.  It  raged  for  several  days  and  before  it 
could  be  subdued  nearly  4  square  miles  had  been  burned  over,  250 
people  had  lost  their  hves,  17,450  buildings  were  destroyed,  100,000 
people  rendered  homeless,  and  a  financial  loss  of  $200,000,000  was 
sustained.  A  year  later  the  city  had  been  practically  rebuilt,  50,000 
had  been  added  to  the  population,  every  kind  of  business  had  taken 
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on  new  life,  and  iron  and  steel  buildings  were  replacing  the  former 
frame  structures  in  the  business  section. 

The  Chicago  of  to-day  stretches  along  Lake  Miclügan  for  30  miles 
and  has  an  area  of  200  square  miles.  In  plan  it  is  generally  rec- 
tangular, and  the  streets  are  wide  and  well  paved.  The  great  public 
buildings  and  large  business  houses,  while  not  as  tall  as  those  of  New 
York,  are  splendid  examples  of  modern  construction  and  architecture. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  Masonic  Temple,  302  feet  high, 
erected  at  a  cost  of  $3,000,000.  The  Monadnock  is  another  fine 
edifice,  which  houses  something  over  6,000  workers.  The  largest 
mail-order  and  retail  business  concerns  in  the  world  are  located  in 
Chicago  and  give  employment  to  an  army  of  people. 

Smoke,  resulting  from  the  use  of  soft  coal  by  thousands  oí  manu- 
facturing plants,  has  given  the  city  a  duU-gray  appearance.  The 
street  traffic  is  of  course  enormous,  and  a-s  a  means  of  relieving  the 
congestion  the  construction  of  underçround  freight  railways  was 
begun  some  years  ago.  At  present  the  bulk  of  the  freight  traffic, 
amounting  to  half  a  million  tons  weekly,  passes  into  and  out  of  the 
city  by  these  subways,  something  over  65  miles  long,  which  also  carry 
the  electric  light,  telephone,  and  telegraph  wires,  thus  relieving  the 
streets  of  such  obstructions. 

Situated  on  navigable  water  and  surrounded  by  a  magnificent 
agricultural  country,  Chicago  ranks  as  the  world's  greatest  grain 
center,  its  greatest  live-stock  market,  its  greatest  meat-packing  city, 
and  its  most  important  lumber  market.  The  annual  grain  receipts 
amount  to  an  average  of  266,000,000  bushels,  all  of  which  is  handled, 
graded,  and  reloaded  by  modern  machinery.  In  the  meat-packing 
industry  of  the  city  16,000,000  head  of  cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep  are 
slaughtered  annually.  In  the  killing  and  preparation  of  a  single  beef 
no  less  than  30  persons  are  employed,  at  20  different  rates  of  wages; 
230  men  dispose  of  105  animals  hourly  at  an  average  wage  of  25  cents 
per  hour.  The  average  cost  of  killing  and  preparing  each  animal  is 
estimated  at  46  cents.  The  total  number  of  people  employed  in  this 
industry  of  the  city  is  45,000. 

Among  Chicago's  great  manufacturing  industries  may  be  men- 
tioned the  largest  agricultural  implement  factory  in  existence,  and 
the  Pullman  Car  Co.,  whoso  drawing-room  and  sleeping  cars  are  to 
be  found  on  practically  every  important  railway  in  lliis  country  and 
in  many  foreign  lands  as  well.  The  output  of  the  city's  iron  and 
steel  industries  is  estimated  at  .çi  10,000,000  annually,  that  of  the 
clothing  industry  at  $71,000,000.  while  the  annual  pay  roll  of  all  its 
factories  is  said  to  be  $137,000,000. 

The  cosmopolitan  character  of  the  city  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  half  of  its  population  is  of  foreign  birth,  including  representatives 
of  40  different  nations.     There  are  over  534,000  Germans,  254,000 
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Irish,  167,000  Poles,  144,000  Swedes,  41,000  Norwegians,  and  26,000 
Italians.  In  the  379  public  schools  may  be  found  thousands  of 
children  who  never  hear  the  English  language  spoken  in  their  homes. 

Chicago's  extensive  park  system  has  given  it  the  name  of  the 
"Garden  City."  In  1908  the  acreage  of  parks  amounted  to  3,179, 
while  there  were  61  miles  of  boulevards.  Since  then  other  park  im- 
provement have  added  greatly  to  these  figures.  Numerous  city  im- 
provement and  welfare  societies  are  constantly  active  in  providing 
added  comforts  and  public  conveniences  for  the  benefit  largely  of  the 
poorer  classes,  and  for  the  embellishment  of  the  city  generally. 

In  educational  matters  the  city  has  made  wonderful  progress,  its 
pubhc-school  system  being  one  of  the  finest  in  the  country.  Among 
its  higher  institutions  of  learning  the  University  of  Chicago,  with  its 
miUions  of  endowment  and  thouaands  of  students,  takes  the  lead,  but 
several  other  institutions,  such  as  the  Northwestern  University,  with 
4,000  studenta,  are  doing  notable  work  along  academic  and  pro- 
fessional lines.  For  technical  education  in  practical  subjects  may  be 
mentioned  the  Armour  Institute,  which  has  departments  of  chemical 
engineering,  fire-protection  engineering,  and  other  courses  the  demand 
for  which  has  developed  with  modem  industrial  and  commercial 


In  addition  to  its  great  daily  newspapers  there  are  numerous 
magazines  and  periodicals  pubUshed  in  Chicago,  nearly  every  business 
or  trade  having  its  special  publication.  In  addition  to  the  English 
papers  those  of  other  nationahties  are  pubhshed  in  their  respective 
languies,  givii^  the  city  a  coamopohtaa  press  excelled  only  by  that 
of  New  York.  The  charitable  work  of  the  city  is  well  organized  and 
there  are  a  great  number  of  institutions  which  care  for  the  blind,  the 
poor,  the  aged  and  infirm,  while  numerous  independent  societies 
are  doing  effective  work  in  the  same  lines.  One  famous  institution, 
known  as  Hull  House,  supports  educational  classes,  lectures,  con- 
certa, etc.,  and  has  been  productive  of  much  good  not  only  for  the 
city,  but  to  the  country  as  a  whole  in  its  great  influence  toward  the 
elevation  of  the  poorer  classes. 

The  newest  of  all  the  great  world  cities,  Chicago's  phenomenal 
growth  bids  fair  to  continue,  and  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  until  the 
scores  of  suburban  towns  in  its  vicinity  will  be  taken  into  the  munici- 
pality. The  vast  building  areas  extending  in  three  directions  offer 
great  possibilities,  and  here  will  be  solved  many  of  the  problems  in- 
cident to  great  congested  communities,  eventually  making  of  Chicago 
the  model  city  of  the  world. 
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The  manufacture  of  Portland  CEMENT  in  the  Province  of  San 
Luis  where  vast  deposits  of  material  exist  suitable  for  this  purpose 
is  fast  becoming  an  industry  of  more  than  local  importance.  Sastre, 
Gomez,  Girard  and  others  who  are  eng^ed  in  the  Province  in  develop- 
ing the  cement  industry,  have  petitioned  the  department  of  pubUc 
works  for  a  reduction  in  the  railway  freight  charged  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  this  article  from  the  places  of  manufacture  to  Buenos  Aires. 
The  petitioners  state  that  if  satisfactory  freight  rates  can  be  obtúned 
100,000  tons  of  Portland  cement  can  be  manufactured  in  the  Province 
of  San  Luis  during  the  first  year's  operations,  and  that  in  the  second 
year  the  output  will  be  doubled.  The  parties  in  interest  also  indicate 
that  if  conditions  are  favorable,  it  is  quite  probable  that  a  large 
amount  of  North  American  capital  will  be  invested  in  this  industry. 
The  Portland  cement  manufactured  in  the  Province  of  San  Luis 
has  been,  up  to  the  present  time,  of  the  best  quality,  and  it  is  pre- 
dicted that  with  proper  encouragement  on  the  part  of  the  transporta- 
tion companies  the  domestic  article  can  be  manufactured  at  such 
a  low  cost  as  to  drive  imported  cement  from  the  markets  of  the 
Republic.  In  1913  the  Argentine  Republic  imported  from  the  United 
States  69,506  barrels  of  hydraulic  cement,   valued  at  $84,698,   as 

compared  with  1,985  barrels,  valued  at  $2,302,  in  1912. More 

than  100  lai^e  industrial  establishments  located  in  the  Federal 
capital  and  the  Provinces  of  the  RepubUc  are  using  Argentine 
PETROLEUM  as  a  fuel.  The  sale  of  petroleum  from  the  Comodoro 
Rivadavia  oil  fields  from  August  1,  1914,  to  January  31  last,  is  esti- 
mated at  10,000  tons  per  month.  Two  tank  vessels  are  occupied 
in  transporting  this  fuel  from  the  deposits  to  Buenos  Aires,  each 
vessel  carrying  about  2,000  tons  of  oil  per  trip.  The  Government 
proposes  to  establish  petroleum  storage  tanks  in  Rosario.  Recently 
oil  deposits  were  discovered  at  Bahia  Blanira  of  a  quahty  reported 
to  be  equal  to  that  obtained  in  the  southern  Territories  of  the 

RepubUc, In  order  to  encourage  the  development  of  the  FISH 

industry  at  Mar  del  Plata,  the  department  of  agriculture  has  arranged 
to  run  a  refrigerator  car  from  that  port  to  Buenos  Aires  and  to 
distribute  fresh  fish  each  morning  to  the  different  municipal  markets 

of  the  Federal  capital. In   1914   the  exports  of  WHEAT  from 

the  Argentine  Republic  amounted  to  955,966  Ions,  the  e.\ports  having 
been  suspended  during  the  last  three  months  of  the  year  referred  to. 
The  exports  of  wheat  in  1913  aggregated  2,794,853  tons.— The 
FOREIGN  COMMERCE  of  the  Argentine  Republic  in  1914  amounted 
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to  621,072,041  gold  pesos  (gold  peso*  J0.965),  made  up  of  imports 
271,817,900  and  exporta  349,254,141  gold  pesos.  In  1913  the  foreign 
commerce  ^gregated  904,857,089  gold  pesos,  consisting  of  imports 
421,352,542  and  exporta  483,504,547  gold  pesos. A  recent  execu- 
tive decree  puts  at  the  disposal  of  the  minister  of  foreign  relations 
of  the  Argentine  Republic  the  sum  of  15,600  pesos,  Argentine  gold, 
to  be  used  by  the  EMBASSY  in  Washington  in  the  purchase  of 
furniture  and  for  the  repair  of  the  building  in  which  the  embassy  is 
located. 


According  to  data  published  in  El  Tiempo,  a  daily  newspaper  of 
La  Paz,  the  CUSTOMS  REVENUES  of  Bolivia  in  1914  amounted 
to  4,943,208  bohvianos  (boliviano^SO.389),  made  up  of  duties  on 
imports,  not  including  surcharges,  storage,  etc.,  3,216,895  bohvianos, 
and  duties  on  exports  1,726,313  bohvianos. Luis  S.  Crespo,  gen- 
eral secretary  of  the  Geographic  Society  of  La  Paz,  has  compUed 
figures  based  on  the  last  official  census  of  the  Republic,  taken  in 
1900,  showing  that  the  population  of  Bohvia  is  2,402,377,  and  the 
average  density  of  population  per  kilometer  is  1.8.  The  statistics 
also  show  that  the  area  of  Bohvia  is  1,379,015  square  kilometers 
(532,439  square  miles).  The  area  and  population  according  to  poht- 
ical  divisions  are  given  by  Mr,  Crespo  as  follows:  Territory  of  Colonias, 
130,000  square  kilometers,  population,  13,200;  Department  of  La 
Paz,  129,278  square  kilometers,  637,225  inhabitanls;  Beni,  264,456 
square  kilometers,  45,990  inhabitants;  Oruro,  40,154  square  kilo- 
meters, 123,069  inhabitants;  Cochabamba,  60,418  square  kilometers, 
469,252  inhabitants;  Santa  Cruz,  366,996  square  kilometers,  299,689 
inhabitants;  Potosi,  126,687  square  kilometers,  464,524  inhabitants; 
Chuquisaca,  68,420  square  kilometers,  292,329  inhabitants;  and 
Tarija,  185,606  square  kilometers,  and  147,099  inhabitants.  The 
density  of  population  per  square  kilometer,  by  political  divisions, 
is  as  follows:  Colonias  Territory,  0.10;  La  Paz,  5.31;  Beni,  0.19; 
Oruro,  2.50;  Cochabamba,  7.76;  Santa  Cruz,  0.81  ;  Potosi,  3.66;  Chu- 
quisaca, 4.27;  and  Tarija,  0.80.  Bohvia  is  the  third  country  in 
size  in  South  America,  only  being  exceede<l  in  area  by  Brazil  and 

Argentina. ^ A  recent  report  of  the  constructing  engineer  of  the 

Oruro  to  Cochabamba  RAILWAY  shows  that  the  rails  have  been 

laid  to  Orconia,  about  8  kilometers  from  Capinota.^ -Pedro  Aniceto 

Blanco  has  Just  completed  a  detailed  MAP  of  the  Department  of  La 
Paz,  showing  mule  trails,  wagon  roads,  railway  and  telegraph  lines. 
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towns,  mines,  plantations,  etc. The  Bolivian  Government  has 

recently  purchased  160,000  quintals  of  California  FLOUR  to  be 
imported  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  needs  of  the  people. 
Sixty  thousand  quintaJs  of  this  flour  is  to  be  delivered  in  monüüy 
installments  of  20,000  quintals  during  April,  May,  and  June  of  the 

present  year. During  the  second  half  of  1914  the  net  profits  of 

the  BANK  of  the  Bolivian  Nation  were  1,025,060  bohvianos  (boli- 
viano=ï0.389);  National  Bank  of  Bolivia,  550,643  bolivianos;  Fran- 
cisco Axgadoûa's  Bank,  105,449;  German  Transatlantic  Bank,  94,274; 

and  the  Mortg^e  Credit  Bank  of  Bohvia,  32,480  bohvianos. 

According  to  press  reports  work  is  to  be  renewed  on  the  Quiaca  to 
Tupiza  RAILWAY  in  April,  1915,  with  construction  material  or- 
dered  from   France. The  Federal  Government   has  decided   to 

estabhsh  a  NORMAL  SCHOOL  for  both  sexes  at  Umala.  The  stu- 
dents will  be  selected  by  competitive  examination  and  their  ex- 
penses paid  by  the  Government. 


The  exports  of  YERBA  MATÉ,  commonly  known  as  maté  or 
Paraguayan  tea,  from  Brazil  from  1908  to  1912,  inclusive,  expressed 
in  kilos,  were,  respectively,  as  follows:  1908,  55,314,625;  1909, 
58,017,850;  1910,  59,360,219;  1911,  61,834,446;  and  1912,  62,880,393. 
The  values  of  these  exports  in  gold  milreis  (gold  milreis  ■=  $0.546) 
from  1908  to  1912,  inclusive,  were;  1908,  14,669,  690;  1909, 14,735,893; 
1910,  17,413,792;  1911,  17,628,521;  and  1912,  18,689,493.  The 
principal  ports  from  which  these  exports  were  made  in  1912,  to- 
gether with  the  number  of  kilos  exported,  were,  in  the  order  of  their 
importance,  as  follows:  Antonina,  34,956,373;  Paranaguá,  9,361,206; 
Porto  Alegre,  8,001,398;  Foz  de  Iguassu,  5,421,742;  Sao  Francisco, 
3,902,647;  Porto  Murtinho,  650,678;  Nhu-Vera,  577,136;  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  5,276;  Santos,  3,855;  and  Bahia,  82.  Among  the  important 
maté  producing  centers  of  Brazil  the  following  are  worthy  of  mention: 
Puerto  Artaza,  State  of  Parana,  the  aimual  production  of  which  is 
about  1,500,000  kilos.  This  plantation,  which  belongs  to  Juho  T. 
Allica,  employs  about  600  laborers.  The  cost  of  clearing  and  pre- 
paring the  ground  for  starting  a  yerba  maté  plantation  in  this  dis- 
trict is  estimated  at  about  $25  ¿Vmerican  gold  per  hectare.  Fontou 
Aragon,  State  of  Matto  Grosso,  exports  annually  about  6,000,000 
kilos  of  maté.  A  railway  40  kilometers  long  is  being  constructed  in 
this  district  from  San  Juan  to  Port  Mongoli  near  tlio  Guayra  Falls, 
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which,  when  opened  to  traffic,  will  greatly  facilitate  the  handhng  of 
shipments.  The  plantation  of  Nunez  and  Gibaja  at  Sao  Francisco, 
and  that  of  the  Upper  Parana  Lumber  Co.  at  Rio  Branco  employ 
several  hundred  laborers.  The  Britania  and  Felicidad  plantations, 
the  former  of  which  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sao  Francisco 
River  about  a  league  from  the  celebrated  falls  of  this  stream,  are  very 
promising  properties.  The  yerba  maté  plantations  at  Santa  Elena 
are  many  leagues  in  extent,  and  the  plantations  at  Itacora  and  Bella 

Vista  employ,   respectively,    about    150   and   200  laborers. The 

Government  of  Brazil  has  authorized  the  introduction  into  the 
country  of  500  BELGIAN  families  to  engage  in  the  cultivation  of 
tobacco  at  Cbimauchique.  The  State  government  at  Bahia  has  taken 
steps  to  attract  Belgian  agricultural  immigrants,  and  is  offering  very 
favorable  conditions  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  them  to  locate  in 

that  Commonwealth. The  BUDGET  of  Brazil  for  1915  amounts 

to  70,990  gold  contos  ($38,760,540),  and  378,871  paper  contos 
($94,717,750),  or  an  equivalent  of  $133,478,290,  valuing  the  gold 
conto  at  $546  and  the  paper  conto  at  $250.  The  municipal  budget 
for  the  city  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  for  the  present  year  gives  the  estimated 
receipts  at  43,000  paper  contos  ($10,750,000)  and  the  estimated 
expenditures  at  32,000  centos  ($8,000,000).     Of  this  amount  9,000 

contos  ($2,250,000)  have  been  set  aside  for  educational  purposes.- 

The  ARBITRATION  CONVENTION  concluded  ad  referendum  in 
the  city  of  Washington  on  May  1,  1909,  between  the  representatives 
of  the  Governments  of  Brazil  and  Panama,  was  ratified  by  the 
Congress  of  Panama  on  January  12,  1915,  and  duly  promulgated  by 
the  President  of  that  Republic  on  the  15th  of  the  same  month. 


The  Valparaiso  waterworks  have  been  authorized  to  negotiate  a 
LOAN,  secured  by  the  Stat*-,  for  £100,000  at  6  per  cent  interest  and 

nn  accummulative  amortization  of  1  per  cent  per  annum. In  1914 

SHIPS  to  the  numberof  551  entered  the  port  of  Talcahuano.  These 
ve».sols,  of  which  279  were  engaged  in  foreign  trade,  represented  a 
carrying  capacity  of  1,298,912  tons,  and  required  crows  numbering 
31,739  men  for  their  manipulation.  The  foreign  and  coastwise 
freight  unloaded  from  the  vessels  referred  to  aggregated  144,939  tons, 

while   the  freight  shipped  out  amounted  to   177,718   tons. The 

potable  WATERWORKS  at  Rengo  were  opened  to  public  use  in 
January  last. The  capital  of  the  ELECTRIC  RAILWAY  which 
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runs  from  Santiago  to  San  Bernardo  is  1,800,000  pesos  currency 
(about  S360,000).     The  profits  of  this  line  during  the  last  half  of  1914 

were  115,913  pesos  currency  (about  $23,182). The  shipments  of 

NITRATE  from  the  port  of  Mejillones  in  1914  consisted  of  2,604,375 

sacks,  weighing  248,450,159  kilos. A  recent  change  of  time  table 

of  the  TRANS-ANDEAN  RAILWAY  provides  that  the  through 
train  from  Valparaiso  to  Buenos  Aires  shall  leave  the  former  city  on 
Mondays  at  6  p.  m.,  arrivii^  at  Buenos  Aires,  after  an  all  night  stop 
at  Los  Andes,  on  Wednesdays  at  7  p.  m.  The  through  train  from 
Buenos  Aires  leaves  that  city  on  Sundays  at  8,30  a.  m.  and  arrives 

at  Valparaiso  on  Mondays  at  10.30  p.  m. In  1914  the  exports  of 

œPPER  BULLION  from  Chile  amounted  to  357,092  metric  quintals 
as  compared  with  400,139  metric  quintals  in  1913.     The  decrease  in 

the  exports  was  due  to  the  effects  of  the  European  war. In  1914  the 

DUTIES  on  imports,  including  surcharges,  collected  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Chile,  were  46,740,521  pesos  gold  (gold  peso  =  S0.365).  The 
export  duties  amounted  to  65,506,049  gold  pesos;  storage  charges, 
861,581;  lighthouses  and  buoys,  527,844,  and  consular  fees,  7,236, 
making  the  total  customs  revenue,  in  gold  pesos,  collected  during  the 

year  referred  to,  112,647,231. A  HOSPITAL  for  indigent  children, 

founded  by  Mrs.  Leonor  Mascayano  dc  Vargas  Novoa,  was  recently 
inaugurated  at  Concepción,  equipped  with  25  beds,  which  number  is 
to  be  increased  to  40  as  soon  as  funds  are  available  for  the  pur- 
pose.  -The  STATUE  erected  in  the  municipal  park  in  Arica  in 

honor  of  the  Chilean  historian,  statesman,  and  author,  Don  Benjamin 

Vicuña  Mackenna,  is  to  be  unveiled  on  June  7,  1915.^ -The  ofBce 

of  the  general  inspection  of  railways  of  the  department  of  public 
works  of  the  Government  of  Chile  has  published  a  PAMPHLET 
containing  a  map  and  description  of  the  Government-owned  and 
private  railways  of  Chile  at  present  in  exploitation  and  under  con- 
struction.  Negotiations  are  under  way  between  the  Governments 

of  Spain  and  Chile  looking  to  the  establishment  of  a  STEAMSHIP 

LINE  between  the  two  countries. The  plans  and  estimates  of  the 

Pua-Traiguen  RAILWAY,  calling  for  an  expenditure  of  1,500,000 
pesos  currency  (peso  =  about  $0.20),  have  been  approved  by  the 
consulting  board  of  the  department  of  public  worl¿.  Bids  for  the 
construction  of  this  line  will  be  requested  by  the  Government  in  due 
time. 


The  RED  CROSS  of  Bogota  has  delivered  to  the  chargé  d'affaires 
of  France  in  Colombia  the  sum  of  18,000  francs  for  aid  to  the  Red 
Cross  of  Paris. According  to  information  published  by  El  E^ipcrt- 
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ador,  of  MedeUin,  the  EXPORTATION  OF  œFFEE  from  Colombia 
to  the  United  States  in  1914  amounted  to  839,543  bags,  as  compared 
with  752,501  bags  in  1913  and  729,291  in  1912.^— The  Government 
has  decreed  a  NEW  TAX  on  cigarettes,  alcohol,  and  foreign  hquors. 

On  the  16th  of  February  the  OPENING  OF  THE  COURSES  at 

the  University  of  Cartagena  for  the  present  scholastic  year  took 

place  with  impressive  ceremonies. A  company  has  been  organized 

in  Popayan  for  the  establishment  of  a  CENTRAL  ELECTRIC 
LIGHT  STATION  for  the  public  and  private  Ughtmg  of  the  city. 

The  North  American  contractors  hired  by  the  city  of  Medellin 

to  install  a  TELEPHONE  SERVICE  have  ah-eady  arrived  and 

begun  work. On  January  14  the  GUNBOAT  BOLIVAR,  owned 

by  the  National  Government,  was  launched  in  the  bay  of  Cartagena. 

The  net  profits  of  the  GIRARDOT  RAILROAD  for  the  year 

1914  were  £39,216,  as  compared  with  £39,393  in  1913,  £28,436  in 

1912,  aad  £26,891  in  1911. The  governor  of  the  Department  of 

Cauca  has  declared  open  the  scientific,  industrial,  and  art  contest, 
the  prizes  for  which  will  be  awarded  in  Popayan  on  the  5th  of  July 
in  celebration  of  the  first  centenary  of  the  Battle  of  El  Palo,  fought 

on  Caucan  territory  during  the  War  of  Independence. A  strong 

company  has  been  organized  in  Bogota  for  the  exploitation  of 
PUBLIC  SHOWS,  and  they  expect  to  bring  to  Colombia  some  of  the 

best  dramatic  companies  that  can  he  found. An  executive  deoree 

continues  in  force  the  NATIONAL  STAMP  TAX  for  1915.     The 

price  of  each  sheet  of  stamped  paper  is  20  centavos  gold. ^A 

decree  issued  by  the  minister  of  finance  fixes  certain  requirements  for 
opposition  to  the  granting  of  PUBLIC  LANDS,  and  specifies  the 
evidence  that  must  be  presented  by  instigators  of  such  opposition. 
Another  decree  from  the  same  department  amends  the  regulations 

contained  in  articles  69  and  88  of  the  fiscal  laws  for  1912. A  recent 

executive  decree  fixes  the  net  estimate  of  the  receipts  of  the  Federal 
BUDGET  for  the  fiscal  year  1915  at  $18,500,000  gold,  and  estimates 
the  expenditures  as  follows:  Home  government,  $4,341,250.64; 
foreign  relations,  «305,474.56;  finance,  $1,334,276;  war,  $3,559,073.76; 
pubhc  instruction,  $1,034,994.70;  treasury,  $5,194,143.50;  and  public 
works,  $2,730,786.84.  The  net  amount  of  the  special  credit  budget 
for  the  same  year,  for  the  issue  of  securities  of  the  public  debt,  is  fixed 
at  $2,405,000  gold.  If  the  customs  receipts  do  not  produce  a  monthly 
average  of  $  1 ,000,000,  the  Government  is  authorized  by  law  to  reduce 

its  expenses  to  the  amount  necessary  to  make  up  that  difference. 

According  to  a  recent  presidential  decree,  which  modifies  somewhat 
the  TELEGRAPHIC  TARIFF,  the  cost  of  private  telegrama  over  the 
national  lines  will  be  at  the  rate  of  2  centavos  gold  for  each  word,  and 

rates  for  the  press  are  fixed. On  January  26  the  STATUE  OF 

DR.  JOAQUIN  DE  CAYZEDO  Y  CUERO  was  unveUed  at  Cali  with 
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impressive  ceremonies,  in  the  park  which  bears  his  name. A 

recent  decree  establishes  the  SERVICE  OF  EXPERTS  IN  MEDICAL 
JURISPRUDENCE,  and  the  capital  of  each  Department,  except 
Cundinamarca,  will  have  an  office  and  two  medical  experts  appointed 
by  the  Government.  The  head  office  will  be  at  Bogota  and  itschicf 
will  have  jurisdiction  over  all  the  officer. 


A  company  has  been  formed  in  Barcelona  with  the  object  of 
dealing  exclusively  in  COSTA  RICAN  EXPORT  PRODUCTS, 
such  as  cofEee,  cacao,  hides,  cabinet  woods,  rubber,  etc.  Tlie  com- 
pany proposes  to  establish  a  market  in  Spain  for  these  staples  similar 
in  importance  to  those  of  London  and  Hamburg  before  the  outbreak 
of  the  European  war.  It  is  reported  that  excellent  transportation 
facilities  have  been  arranged,  and  that  freight,  insurance,  and  other 
charges  will  be  reasonable  and  very  favorable  to  shippers.  Ship- 
ments of  coffee  to  the  Barcelona  market  should  be  made  in  sacks 
weighing  50  kilos  net.  It  is  thought  that  while  the  Hamburg  and 
London  markets  are  disturbed  a  lai^e  part  of  the  commerce  that 
would  have  gone  to  those  ports  can  be  diverted  to  Barcelona  and 

permanently  held  there. The  new  law  regulating  the  operations 

of  FIRE  INSURANCE  companies  requires  the  representatives  of 
foreign  companies  to  keep  on  deposit  in  one  of  the  national  banks 
of  the  Republic  a  reserve  fund  of  not  less  than  $100,000  available 
for  the  immediate  payment  of  policies  in  case  of  losses  by  fire.  This 
law  was  enacted  to  avoid  the  delay  and  difficulty  of  collecting  losses 
on  policies  payable  in  foreign  countries  and  was  rendered  necessary 
because  of  the  disturbed  financial  situation  in  Europe. A  com- 
mittee of  jurists  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Republic  has  pre- 
pared a  hill  for  submission  to  Congress  requiring  that  TAXES  be 
paid  in  accordance  with  the  amount  of  the  capital  possessed  by  each 
person,  the  object  being  to  place  taxation  upon  the  wealth  of  the 

individual. The  President  has  promulgated   a  law  providing  for 

the  establishment  of  a  SPECIAL  FUND  for  the  use  of  agriculturists 
and  manufacturers  in  securing  short-time  loans  at  a  low  rate  of 
interest  on  their  products,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  take  advantage 
of  the  most  favorable  market  conditions  in  disposing  of  same.  The 
full  text  of  the  law  in  Spanish  was  published  in  the  Official  Gazette 

of  February  25,  1915. According  to  press  reports  the  Abangares 

MINE  will  be  reopened  under  the  direction  of  John  \.  Popham  in 
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June  next.  It  is  said  to  be  the  intention  of  the  maniement  to 
install  new  machinery  and  work  the  mine  on  a  larger  scale  than  ever 
before.  The  Union  mine,  another  promising  property,  has  been  placed 
under  the  management  of  Enrique  Levefre,  an  able  Panaman  eTigi- 
neer,  who  has  been  very  successful  in  the  working  of  mines  in  Costa 
Rica. An  executive  decree  of  January  29  last  prescribes  that  im- 
porters of  STEMMED  TOBACXX)  (tabaco  desvenado)  for  the  manu- 
facture of  cigars  must  inform  the  treasury  department  of  the  location 
of  the  factory,  the  machines  employed,  the  number  of  operators, 
the  capital  invested,  the  factory's  annual  consumption  of  domestic 
and  imported  tobacco,  and  the  quantity  of  cigars  manufactured 
annually,  in  order  to  secure  permission  for  the  introduction  of  the 
same.  Should  the  data  furnished  prove  incorrect,  permission  to 
import  the  tobacco  will  be  denied.  Factories  which  import  stemmed 
tobacco  for  the  manufacture  of  fine  cigars  are  prohibited  from  selling 

or  using  it  for  any  other  purpose. The  steamship  Maria  Quesada, 

which  is  one  of  the  five  vessels  of  the  fleet  of  the  United  States  & 
Central  American  Steamship  Co.,  is  the  first  merchant  steamer  to 
fly  the  Costa  Rican  flag.  The  ship  is  366  feet  long  and  has  a  dis- 
placement capacity  of  8,000  tona. 


The  lower  house  of  the  Cuban  Congress  has  passed  a  bill  author- 
izing the  founding  of  NORMAL  SCHOOLS  in  the  Repubhc.  The 
bill  prescribes  that  the  President  shall  be  authorized  to  engage  a  for- 
eign educator  to  found  and  oiganize  schools  of  this  nature  in  Cuba, 
with  the  object  of  giving  proper  training  to  those  intrusted  with  the 
instruction  of  youth.  Authority  is  also  given  the  executive  to  engt^e 
a  competent  instructor  to  introduce  the  Montossori  method,  which 
has  given  such  excellent  results  in  many  civilized  countries. — — ^Tlio 
construction  of  the  TRAMWAY  line  in  the  city  of  Cardenas  was  com- 
menced toward  the  close  of  February  last,  immediately  after  the 
approval  of  the  plans  by  the  engineers  representing  the  city  coun- 
cil.  A  SCHOOL  OF  AGRICULTURE  for  students,  under  the 

auspices  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  has  been  started  at  Arte- 
misa, where  pupils  from  the  district  schools  will  receive  preparatory 
instruction  which  will  equip  them  for  a  thorough  course  in  modem 
scientific  farming.  The  ground,  which  has  been  donated  to  the  school 
for  agricultural  uses,  will  be  divided  into  small  lots  and  apportioned 
to  indivitlual  student».  Seeds,  fertilizei-s,  and  instructions  are  to  bo 
furnished  and  every  inducement  given  to  encourage  the  pupils  to 
learn  proper  methods  of  cultivation.    The  department  of  agriciUture 
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proposes  to  found  other  schools  of  a  similar  kind  at  different  places 

throughout  the  Republic. The  new  CUBAN  COINS,  consisting 

of  S5  gold  pieces,  SI  silver,  and  fractions  of  a  dollar,  are  to  be  placed 
in  circulation,  according  to  press  reports,  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  present  month.     The  first  shipment  of  this  money  from   the 

United  States,  where  it  was  minted,  will  amount  to  $1,200,000. 

Reports  from  the  principal  fruit  centers  of  Cuba  indicate  that  the 
PINEAPPLE  and  grapefruit  crops  of  the  Republic  will  be  excellent 
during  the  present  year.  Shipments  of  pineapples  abroad  will  start 
about  the  middle  of  April.  The  grapefruit  produced  is  of  a  fine 
quality  and  of  the  size  desired  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  northern 

markets. President  Menocal  has  signed  a  decree  creating  a  port 

of  entry  at  Jucaro,  Isle  of  Pines.     Arrangements  have  been  made  to 

open  this  port  to  public  traffic  at  an  eariy  date. The  new  law 

governing  the  entry  of  CHINESE  IMMIGRANTS  into  Cuba  went 
into  effect  on  March  1,  1915.  Under  this  law  Chinese  immigrants 
are  required  to  give  a  guaranty  of  $500  under  penalty  of  reembarka- 

tion  to  the  port  from  whence  they  came. East  Indian  MANGO 

plants,  representing  fancy  varieties  of  this  popular  fruit,  have  been 
imported  into  the  Republic  and  planted  at  Santa  Barbara,  Isle  of 
Pines.  The  East  Indian  mangoes  are  fiberless  and  of  a  finer  flavor 
than  the  native  Cuban  mangoes.*  A  breadfruit  tree  from  India  has 
also  been  imported  and  will  be  set  out  as  an  experimental  plant- 
ing.—— -The  International  Lumber  Co.,  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  which 
has  extensive  holdings  of  HARDWOOD  timberlands  in  Cuba,  includ- 
ing mahogany  and  other  cabinet  woods,  has  recently  inspected  its 

property  with  a  view  of  increasing  the  exploitation  of  same. A 

bill  has  been  introduced  into  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
Cuban  Congress  providing  for  the  foundation  of  a  WOMAN'S  PRO- 
TECTIVE LEAGUE  at  Genfuegos.  The  secretary  of  public  instruc- 
tion is  to  have  educational  direction  of  the  league,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  increase  the  educational  advantages  of  Cuban  women  and 
especially  of  those  who  earn  their  own  living. — —A  MONUMENT  in 
honor  of  Estrada  Palma,  first  President  of  the  Republic,  is  planned 
to  be  erected  in  the  city  of  Santiago  with  funds  obtained  by  popular 

subscription. Trials  made  at  the  agricultural  experiment  station 

of  Cuba  in  the  cultivation  of  RICE  show  that  the  best  results  were 
obtained  with  the  Egyptian  varieties. 
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The  city  council  of  the  municipaUty  of  Santo  Domingo  approved 
a  resolution  on  December  9,  1914,  changing  tlie  name  of  Garzcuc 
Avenue  to  SIMON  BOLIVAR  AVENUE,  in  honor  of  the  great  Vene- 
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suelan  liberator.    The  avenue  referred  to  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 

and  best  improved  thoroughfaree  that  enter  the  Federal  capital. 

The  Diario,  a  dail;  newepap«r  published  in  Santiago  de  los  Caballeros, 
contains  in  its  edition  of  January  12  last  the  complete  report  of  the 
general  manager  of  the  Dominicaa  Railway  to  the  secretary  of  fomento 
and  communications,  giving  an  account  of  the  operation  of  the  railway 

from  August  to  September,  1914, On  February  1  of  the  present 

year  work  was  commenced  at  La  Vega  on  the  second  section  of  the 
WAGON  ROAD  which  connects  the  city  of  Santo  Domingo  with  El 
Cibao.  The  section  referred  to  represents  a  distance  of  17  kilo- 
meters.  The  governor  of  the  Province  of  Santo  Domingo  has 

issued  an  order  requiring  the  closing  of  cafés,  restaurants,  and 
SALOONS  at  1  o'clock  a.  ra.  and  prohibiting  the  admission  of  cus- 
tomers in  these  resorts  behind  closed  doors.  Public  places  of  this 
kind  which  give  cause  for  the  intervention  of  the  police  to  maintain 
order  are  to  be  closed  and  the  owner  prohibited  from  engaging  in  the 
same  business  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Province  before  the 
expiration  of  a  year.  Saloons  which  receive  minors  unaccompanied 
by  their  parents  or  guardians  are  to  be  closed  definitely.  The  police 
of  the  same  Province  are  instructed  not  to  allow  minors  to  occupy 

seats  in  the  parks  during  school  hours  nor  after  10  o'clock  at  night. 

For  the  sake  of  economy  the  secretary  of  pubhc  works  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Dominican  RepubUc  has  ruled  that  (X>NTRACTS  for 
GovNnment  buildings  and  constructions  shall  be  awarded  in  future 
by  means  of  competitive  bids,  and  such  works  shall  not  be  undertaken 
directly  by  the  Government.  Among  the  constructions  which  have 
recently  been  awarded  to  private  contractors  under  this  ruling  may 
be  mentioned  the  Osama  Bridge,  which  is  now  being  erected  in  the 
Federal  capital,  and  the  tel^raph  station  soon  to  be  opened  to  pubUc 

use  in  San  Pedro  de  Macoris. In  the  different  public  works  now 

being  carried  on  throughout  the  country  over  1 ,000  men  are  employed, 
which  number,  it  is  said,  will  soon  be  increased  to  over  1,500.  The 
works  under  construction  are  the  following  HIGHWAYS:  From  Santo 
Domingo  to  La  Vega,  from  Azua  to  San  Juan,  from  Santiago  to  Monte- 
cristi,  and  from  T^a  Vega  to  Moca  and  Puente  Osama. At  the  be- 
ginning of  January  oí  the  present  year  the  Moca  BRIDGE,  which 
spans  the  river  of  the  same  name,  was  opened  to  public  trafGc,  and 
on  the  same  date  the  ñrst  piles  of  the  Osama  concrete  bridge  were 
driven. 
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In  1913  the  EXPORTS  OF  COTTON  from  Ecuador  to  Germany, 
the  United  States,  France,  England,  and  Colombia  consisted  of 
164,039  kilos,  valued  at  94,373  sucres  (sucre  =  S0.4S7),  as  compared 
with  101,189  kilos,  valued  at  7,605  sucres,  in  1912,  or  an  increase  in 
the  exports  of  this  product  in  1913,  as  compared  with  1912,  of  62,S50 
kilos  and  86,768  sucres.  The  coast  lands  of  the  Province  of  Manabi 
are  particularly  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  and  there  are 
vast  areas  of  lands  in  the  Republic  where  this  staple  could  be  grown 
to  advantage.  In  1913  the  exports  of  Ecuadorian  cotton  to  the 
United  States  amounted  to  31,659  kilos,  valued  at  10,250  sucres. 
The  exports  of  cotton  seed  from  Ecuador  in  1913  amounted  to  158,443 
kilos,  valued  at  S,525  sucres,  as  compared  with  101,189  kilos  in  1912, 

valued  at  7,665  sucres. The  earnings  of  the  ELECTRIC  LIGHT 

&  POWER  CO.  of  Guayaquil  during  the  last  half  of  1914  amounted 
to  65,246  sueros.  The  company  has  decided  to  expend  29,479  sucres 
in   the  installation  of  Diesel  motors.     James  Puig  Verdaguer  was 

elected  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  for  1915. Preparations 

are  being  made  in  Guayaquil  for  the  opening  of  the  Aurora  MILE 
STERILIZING  plant.  Enrique  Gallardo,  the  owner,  has  equipped 
the  plant  with  material  brought  from  tbe  United  States,  including  a 

boiler  of  a  capacity  of  150  horsepower. The  BIRTHS  in  the 

Canton  of  Quito  in  1914  numbered  5,782,  and  the  deaths  3,949. 

The  board  of  DIRECTORS  of  the  Coast  Railway  (Ferrocarril  a  la  . 
Costa)  has  elected  the  following  officers  fur  1915:  Julio  Burbano 
Aguirre,  president;  Dr.  Alfredo  Baquerizo  Moreno,  vice  president; 
Ricardo  Gonzalez  Rubio,  secretary;  and  Rogelio  Bonitez  Icaza,  col- 
lector.  The  budget  prepared  by  the  department  of  public  in- 
struction for  the  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS  of  the  Provinces  of  the 

Republic  for  1915  amounts  to  1,250,000  sucres. A  VEGETABLE 

WOOL  known  as  "Lana  de  ceiba"  is  being  produced  in  Ecuador 
and  gives  promise  of  developing  into  an  industry  of  considerable 
volume  and  importance.  In  1912  the  Government  of  Ecuador, 
through  a  committee  appointed  for  the  purpose,  investigated  and 
reported  upon  the  commercial  possibilities  of  this  product  and  ear- 
nestly recommended  the  cultivation  of  vegetable  wool  on  an 
extensive  scale  in  the  Republic.  In  1911  the  exports  of  this  wool 
amounted  to  71,445  kilos,  valued  at  27,354  sucres  (sucre-$0.487), 
as  compared  with  61,582  kilos,  valued  at  28,505  sucres,  in  1912,  and 
58,616  kilos,  valued  at  34,462  sucres,  in  1913.  In  1911  the  exports 
of  the  seeds  of  tbe  ceiba  tree,  from  which  this  wool  is  produced, 
we 
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amouDted  to  85,613  kilos,  valued  at  7,144  sucres,  as  compared  with 
21,025  kilos,  valued  at  2,000  sucres,  in  1012.  Vegetable  wool  is  very 
much  appreciated  in  England,  since  it  has  a  fiher  so  similar  to  that  of 
wool  that,  according  to  reporta,  it  requires  an  expert  to  distinguish 
the  difftrence.    The  tree  grows  quite  rapidly  in  Ecuador  and  is 

known  by  the  natives  as  silk  flower. The  PARCEL  POST  service 

between  Ecuador  and  France,  which  for  some  time  has  been  tem- 
porarily intemipt^Hl,  has  recently  been  reestablished.  Both  the 
Piuiama  and  the  Magellan  Strait  routes  are  being  utilized  in  thie 


Recent  investigations  show  that  there  are  materials  at  hand  in 
the  Department  of  Guatemala  for  the  manufacture  of  a  superior 
quality  of  CEMENT.  The  factory  of  Carlos  F.  Novella  &  Co.. 
located  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city  of  Guatemala,  is  using  this  mato- 
riol  and  is  manufacturing  on  a  small  scale  Portland  cement  of  aii 
excellent  quality,  equal,  it  is  said,  to  the  best  imported  article,  and 
having  a  minimum  resistance  of  45  kitoa  per  square  centimeter.  Ã 
concession  has  been  granted  to  the  finn  mentioned  to  enlarge  i(^ 
factory  to  a  producing  capacity  of  from  60,000  to  100,000  barrels 
of  cement  per  annum,  which  it  proposes  to  do  as  soon  as  there  is 
a  change  for  the  better  in  the  financial  situation  at  home  and  abroad. 
Novella  &  Co.  intend  at  a  later  date  to  engage  on  a  large  scale  in 
the  construction  of  cement  buildings  in  Guatemala. The  Presi- 
dent of  Guatemala  has  approved  the  by-laws  of  the  Mutual  SAV- 
INGS AND  BENEFIT  SOCIETY,  entitled  "  12  de  Octubre,"  com- 
posed of  members  of  the  laborers'  union  residing  in  the  capital  of 
the  Republic. The  municipality  of  Mazatenango  haa  been  author- 
ized to  appropriate  5,000  pesos  toward  the  expenses  of  holding  a 
FAIR  in  that  city, With  the  object  of  encouraging  the  develop- 
ment of  commerce  and  agriculture  and  in  order  to  avoid  temporary 
difficulties  in  the  importation  of  jute  sacks,  President  Estrada 
Cabrera  has  issued  a  decree  reducing  the  DUTY  ON  SACKS  of 
heavy  cotton  cloth,  suitable  for  use  in  exporting  coffee  and  similar 

products,  from  30  centavos  to  2  centavos  per  kilo. During  the 

last  half  of  1914  the  NET  EARNINGS  of  the  Bank  of  Guatemala 
were  1,027,146  pesos;  those  of  the  American  Bank,  1,004,356  pesos; 
the  International  Bank,  356,756;  and  those  of  the  Occidental  Bank, 
1,842,309  pesos. A  PALACE  OF  MINERVA  has  just  been  com- 
pleted at  Izabal.    The  building  is  40  feet  long  by  40  feet  wide,  has 
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six  colmnns  on  each  side  20  feet  high,  and  a  roof  11  f«et  high. 

GOVERNMENT  LANDS  in  Guatemala  may  be  obtained  by  actual 
settlers  at  the  rate  of  550  pesos  national  currency  (about  $35)  per 
caballeria  (33.3  acres),  the  maximum  quantity  allowed  to  any  one 
person  being  15  caballenas.  Agriculture  is  the  principal  source  of 
wealth  of  the  country,  and  the  agricultural  lands  of  the  valleys, 
coasts,  and  level  table-lands  are  exceedingly  fertile.  There  are  large 
regions  distant  from  the  centers  of  population  that  are  practically 
unexplored,  and  a  variety  of  cUmates  can  be  found  in  which  Gov- 
ernment lands  are  available  for  settlement  and  colonization. The 

consul  of  Guatemala  in  London  has  contracted  with  Miss  Jessie 
Eltringham  to  Ulte  charge  of  the  Practical  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 
in  the  Federal  capital  for  another  period  of  two  years. The  muni- 
cipality of  Guatemala  has  been  authorized  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  increase  its  indebtedness  with  the  Occidental  Bank  from 
600,000  to  an  amount  not  in  excess  of  1,500,000  pesos,  to  be  used 
in  paying  the  debts  of  the  municipality  and  in  completing  public 
works  already  planned. Dr.  César  Sánchez  Núflez,  consul  of  Gua- 
temala in  Bogota,  has  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  CONSUL 
GENERAL. 


According  to  information  fumbhed  The  Bulletin  by  Mr,  John  B. 
Terres,  United  States  consul  at  Puerto  Principe,  the  CL'STOM- 
HOUSEJREVENUES  of  Haiti  for  the  fiscal  year  from  October  1, 
1912,  to  September  30,  1913,  amounted  to  $4,204,798.39  American 
gold,  $2,390,180.65  being  derived  from  exports  and  «1,814,617.74 
from  imports.     The  average  rate  of  exchange  during  the  year  was 

350   per   cent. A   NEW   PAPER   entitled   "The   Haitian"    has 

made  its  appearance  at  Puerto  Principe  under  the  management  of 

Mr.  Thos.  A.  Vilmenay. The  brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools 

have  just  published  a  new  MAP  of  Haiti,  prepared  for  the  use  of  tho 

National  Schools. An  executive  decree  of  January  27  orders  that 

from  that  date  all  the  CUSTOMHOUSE  DUTIES  on  exportation 
and  the  45  per  cent  additional  tax  in  American  gold  on  importation 
must  be  delivered  for  the  State's  account  in  Puerto  Principe,  Jacmel, 
Jeremie,  Cayes,  Aquin,  Miragoane,  Petit  Goave,  and  St.  Marc,  at 
the  commercial  or  hanking  houses  which  the  secretary  of  the  treas- 
ury will  designate.  These  duties  will  be  paid  half  in  American  gold 
and  half  in  certificates  of  the  treasury  or  in  bank  notes  of  the  new 
issue  at  the  rate  of  exchange  of  5  gourdes  for  each  dollar. A 
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decree  of  January  22  provides  that  the  BOND  ISSUE  shall  be  made 
under  the  direction  of  a  commission  composed  of  six  delegatee  from 
the  department  of  the  treasury  and  six  merchants.  Each  treasury 
bond  shall  bear  the  signatures  of  a  treasury  delegate  and  a  commer- 
cial delegate. An  executive  decree  of  February  3  authorizes  the 

secretary  of  the  treasury  to  have  collected  for  the  State's  account  by 
the  banking  or  commercial  houses  that  he  shall  name,  all  the  REVE- 
NUES OF  THE  REPUBLIC,  and  further  provides  that  a  special 
account  be  kept  of  the  different  sums  affected  by  conventions  or 
laws  in  order  that  they  may  be  dehvered  in  a  l^al  way  to  the  corre- 
sponding bondholders.  The  receipt  blanks  for  the  part  of  the  duties 
to  be  collected  by  these  houses  will  be  delivered  at  Puerto  Principe 
by  the  special  commission  of  the  Government  accredited  to  the 
National  Bank  of  the  Repubhc,  and  at  Jacmel,  Cayes,  Aquin,  Jeremie, 
Petit  Goave,  Miragoane,  and  St.  Marc  the  dehvery  will  be  made  by 
the  special  delegates  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  or  in  their 

absence  by  the  fiscal  agent. The  minister  of  finance  has  informed 

the  pubhc  that  the  TREASURY  BONDS  whose  issue  was  author- 
ized by  decree  of  January  27,  and  published  in  the  Moniteur  of  the 
same  date,  will  be  signed  by  MM.  T.  A.  Dupiton,  J.  C.  Luterriere,  C. 
Dsutant,  Clement  Maignan,  Ernest  Malval,  and  Damocles  Ascencio, 
as  fiscal  delegates;  and  by  the  following  merchants:  MM.  Henri 
Brisson,  Victor  Gentil,  Seymour  Polynice,  Frederique  Gaetjens, 
Albert  Horelle,  and  St,  Louis  Jean.  The  department  of  finance  fur- 
ther informs  the  public  of  the  names  of  the  banking  and  commercial 
houses  that  will  collect  the  customhouse  duties,  for  imports  as  well 
aa  exports,  and  the  rest  oí  the  national  revenues  which  will  be  col- 
lected in  the  future  for  the  account  of  the  Government, According 

to  Le  Matin,  Mr.  W.  H.  WiUiams  has  been  appointed  MANAGER 
of  the  National  Bank  of  the  RepubUc. 


The  National  Government  has  granted  a  concession  for  the  estab- 
lishment in  Trujillo  of  a  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  GASEOUS 

WATERS. According  to  a  report  of  the  department  of  fomento, 

public  works,  and  agriculture,  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the 
NATIONAL  RAILWAY  for  the  fiscal  year  1913-14  amounted  to 
768,044  and  748,301  pesos  (peso - Í0.365),  respectively,  leaving  a  net 
profit  of  19,743  pesos.  The  gross  receipts  of  this  railway  from  the 
time  it  was  taken  over  by  the  Government  to  July  31,  1914,  amounted 
to  1,520,649  peeos.    The  value  of  the  material,  rolling  stock,  tools, 
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Utensils,  and  annexes  of  this  company,  mcluding  the  Ulua  Bridge;  ia 

3,008,413  pesos. The  DEPARTMENT  OF  ATLÂNTIDA,  which 

has  an  area  of  1,000  square  miles  and  a  population  estimated  at 
15,000,  has  only  205.5  kilometers  of  constructed  railways.  Atlântida 
is  a  rich  fruit-producing  sectioa  of  the  Repubhc,  and  one  of  the  largest 

banana  centers  in  the  world. The  POSTAL  REVENUE  receipts 

for  the  fiscal  year  1913-14  amounted  to  131,659  pesos,  and  the  expen- 
ditures to  128,023  pesos,  leaving  an  excess  of  rercipte  over  expendi- 
tures of  3,636  pesos. The  TELEGRAPH  SYSTEM  of  Honduras 

comprises  259  offices  and  has  wires  extending  a  distance  of  6,980 

kilometers. The  TELEPHONE  system  of  the  Republic  has  134 

offices  and  341  kilometers  of  telephone  lines.  Tegucigalpa,  the  capital 
of  the  nation,  has  telephone  service  with  the  remotest  parts  of  the 
country.  To  better  improve  the  service,  thwe  has  recently  been 
installed  in  the  Federal  capital  a  central  office  arranged  for  300  wire 
connections. The  Government  of  Honduras  paid  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Salvador  35,353  pesos  for  CABLE  service  during  the  fiscal 

year  1913-14. The  receipts  of  the  department  of  TELEGRAPHS 

in  1913-14  amounted  to  614,660  pesos,  and  the  expenditures  to 
404,847,  or  a  net  profit  of  209,813  pesos. The  value  of  the  equip- 
ment of  the  TELEGRAPH  AND  TELEPHONE  systems  of  the 

Republic  on  July  31,  1914,  was  717,003  pesos. The  report  of  the 

department  of  pubUc  works  and  AGRICULTURE  for  the  fiscal  year 
1913-14  states  that  there  was  considerable  progress  in  Honduras 
along  industrial  and  agricultural  hues  during  the  period  referred  to, 
especially  in  the  northern  section  of  the  country,  and  that  four  Depart- 
ments, namely,  Atlântida,  Cortes,  Yoro,  and  the  Islands  of  Uahia, 
exported  8,866,497  bunches  of  bananas  and  12,949,786  coconuts  dur* 
ing  that  year.  Experiments  are  being  made  in  the  Department  of 
del  Valle  with  new  products,  such  as  henequén,  and  most  satisfactory 

results   have   been   obtained. Desiderio   Alvarez   has   requested 

authority  from  the  municipal  board  of  La  Ceiba  to  construct  a 
RURAL  TRAMWAY,  using  electricity  or  gasoline  as  a  motive  power, 
from  the  beach  in  that  city  to  the  Congregal  River,  with  the  privil^e 
of  extending  the  roadbed  through  such  of  the  streets  of  La  Ceiba  as 
may  be  deemed  necessary  in  order  to  handle  the  traffic  of  the  line. 
The  city  ia  asked  to  cede  the  right  of  way  through  its  streets  and 
lands  and  to  give  permission  to  use  for  construction  purpa^es  the 
sanda,  stone,  and  wood  found  on  the  lands  of  the  municipality.  The 
concessionaire  offers  to  commence  work  within  five  months  from  the 
approval  of  the  contract,  the  term  of  which  is  to  be  20  yeara,  and  to 
pay  to  the  municipality  8  per  cent  of  the  net  profits  of  the  enterprise. 
Request  is  made  for  exemption  from  taxation  and  duties  of  the  prop- 
erty of  the  tramway  and  for  the  free  importation  of  constructioD 
material,  equipment,  etc 
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The  imports  of  GUAYULE  rubber  from  Mexico  into  the  United 
States  in  1911,  1912,  and  1913,  amomited,  respectively,  to  19,749,522, 
13,966,674,  and  10,218,191  pounds,  valued,  in  the  order  mentioned, 
at  $10,443,157,  $6,344,201,  and  $4,329,483.  The  imports  of  the 
guayule  plant  from  Mexico  into  the  United  States  in  1909,  1910,  1911, 
1912,  and  1913,  in  pounds, in  the  order  named.were  945,789;  1,146,193; 
149,624;  2,000;  and  2^4,335,  valued  at,  respectively,  $18,490,  $33,462, 
$6,650,  $45,  and  $14,725.  According  to  press  reports  the  guayule- 
pubber  industry  in  the  Torreón  district  of  Mexico,  which  has  been 
inactive  for  a  long  time,  is  soon  to  be  revived  and  a  number  of  fac- 
tories opened.  It  is  also  reported  that  the  Intercontinental  Kubbor 
Co.,  a  United  States  corporation  with  large  interests  in  the  guayule 
fields  of  Northern  Mexico,  will  again  become  an  active  producer  of 
this  product.  Lands  along  certain  parts  of  the  northern  frontier  of 
Mexico  in  the  neighborhood  of  and  adjoining  Texas,  especially  in  the 
upper  Rio  Grande  region,  are  well  adapted  to  the  growing  of  the 
shrub.  Recently  an  Akron,  Ohio,  syndicate  leased  several  miUioo 
acres  of  land  near  Maiatlion,  Tex.,  for  12  years  for  the  purpose  of 

cultivating  the  plant. A  congress  of  SCHOOL-TEACHERS  of 

of  the  State  of  Vera  Cruz  was  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  State 
government  in  the  city  of  Vera  Cruz  on  February  15,  1915.  Mntters 
concerning  the  reorganization  of  public  instruction  in  the  Stfito  of 
Vera  Cruz  were  discussed.  The  teachers'  union  recommended  a 
number  of  reforms,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  study  uf  the 
Mexican  child,  ite  needs  and  education;  the  founding  of  schools  for 
adult  workmen;  the  appointment  and  promotion  of  teachers  on  merit 
alone,  and  the  payment  of  adequate  salaries  to  teachers. GAM- 
BLING has  been  prohibited  in  Merida,  Yucatan.  Violators  of  the 
law  are  subject  to  imprisonment  for  30  days,  the  payment  of  a  fine 
of  from  100  to  1,000  pesos,  the  closing  of  gambling  houses  and  the 
confiscation  of  personal  property  found  on  tho  premises. Thfi  gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Oaxaca  has  prohibited  the  EXPORTATION 
from  that  Commonwealth  of  beans,  com,  wheat,  and  other  cereals.— — 
The  National  LOTTERY  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  togothei  witli  its 
agencies  throughout  the  Republic,  has  been  closed  by  the  authorities 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  a  menace  to  the  morals  and  the  public  interests 
of  the  people.    The  gambling  houses,  saloons,  and  immoral  picture 

shows  in  the  Federal  District  have  also  been  closed. Steps  have 

been  taken  by  the  department  of  public  instruction  in  the  city  of 
Mexico  lookii^  to  the  sending  of  100  TEACHERS  of  the  Federal 
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Distñct — 50  men  and  50  women — to  the  United  States  to  sturty  is 

that  country. A  new  DIVORCE  law  has  been  proclaimed  in  the 

State  of  Tabasco. ^Tbe  EXPRESS  company  at  Vera  Cruz  has 

issued  an  order  not  to  detiver  at  the  residence  of  consignees  packages 
weighing  more  than  5  kilos. 


According  to  the  Bluefields  American,  the  POTOSÍ  MINE  at 
Siuna  has  been  sold  to  the  Tunky  Mining  Co.,  a  Philadelpliia  corpora- 
tion, for  $400,000.  The  Tunky  Mining  Co.,  which  is  capitalized  at 
$1,000,000,  proposes  to  improve  transportation  facilities  in  the  dis- 
trict referred  to  in  such  a  way  that  the  entire  Prinsapolka  Valley  will 
be  benefited.  The  company  intends  to  exploit  the  mines  on  a  larger 
scale  than  heretofore,  using  modem  methods  and  the  most  up-to-date 
machinery.  La  Luz  and  Los  Angeles  Mining  Cos.,  two  important 
mines  located  in  the  same  mining  zone,  arecooperating  with  the  Tunky 
Mining  Co.  in  its  endeavor  to  improve  business  at  Siuna,  Wany,  and 
other  towns  of  the  Prinsapolka  Valley.  The  district  referred  to  is 
exceedingly  rich  in  gold,  and  this  metal  is  being  mined  in  paying  quan- 
tities not  only  from  ledges  but  from  alluvial  beds  in  the  valley  and 
surrounding  country. — — The  value  of  property  in  the  Department  of 
Managua  subject  to  the  direct  tax  is  more  than  15,000,000.  An 
executive  decree  of  February  11,  1915,  amends  the  rules  and  regula^ 
tions  of  the  DIRECT  TAX  LAW  so  as  to  require  the  posting  of  dupli- 
cate hsts  in  the  office  of  the  governor  for  the  benefit  of  the  parties  in 
interest  and  adds  the  following  clause  to  article  18:  "At  the  same 
time  the  interested  parties  shall  be  notified  of  the  assessment  by 

blanks  printed  in  the  form  ordered  by  articles  24  and  25." A  law 

of  the  Congress  of  Nicaragua,  promulgated  February  5,  1915,  con- 
cerning MARITIME  SHIPPING,  prescribes  that  vessels  flying  the 
flag  of  any  of  the  five  RepubUcs  which  are  engaged  exclusively  in  the 
coasting  trade  between  the  ports  of  Nicaragua  and  ports  of  Central 
America  and  Panama  are  exempt  from  the  payment  of  port  dues, 
including  sailing  permits  and  per  capita  tax  on  the  crews,  provided 

always  that  said  vessels  carry  the  national  mails  free  of  charge. 

The  House  of  Deputies  has  passed  a  bill  extending  the  MORATORY 
LAW  to  December  31,  1915.    The  moratorium  includes  debts  in 

national  currency  or  gold,  whether  domestic  or  foreign. ^Tfao 

municipal  governments  of  the  cities  of  Managua  and  Leon  have 
ordered  a  large  supply  of  foreign  CORN.  This  com  will  be  sold  to 
consumers  at  cost  in  the  city  markets. New  MAHOGANY  camps 
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have  recently  been  opened  up  by  tbe  Bélanger  Co.,  of  Bluefíelds.  One 
of  these  camps  is  at  Belun,  near  the  headwaters  of  the  Mico  Kiver,  a 
abort  distance  from  La  Libertad.  Another  is  on  the  upper  portion  of 
the  Siquia  River  and  a  third  on  the  Rio  Grande  River,  not  far  from 

tiie  source  of  the  Kuringwass  River, The  Chamber  of  Deputies  has 

passed  a  bill  extending  the  timo  for  the  free  introduction  of  generators, 
Isnps,  and  other  accessories  for  ACETYLENE  illumination. 


A  BOULEVARD  25  feet  wide  is  planned  to  be  constructed  from 
Ancon  to  Balboa  Heights  and  town  site,  and  work  has  been  begun 
on  the  same  by  the  bureau  of  municipal  engineerii^.  This  roadway 
is  to  be  asphalted  and  when  completed  will  be  the  finest  piece  of  road 
construction  on  the  Isthmus.  The  thoroughfare,  which  passes  through 
Bishops  Hollow  and  by  the  insane  asylum,  has  easy  grades,  and  the 
unimproved  road  is  now  preferred  by  foot  passengers  and  vehicles  to 
tbe  upper  road  which  runs  through  the  hospital  grounds  and  around 
the  Goethals  residence,  and  which  is  also  to  be  widened  and  asphalted. 
The  upper  road,  while  more  picturesque,  has  steeper  grades  and 
sharper  curves,  and  is  less  suitable  to  automobile  and  carriage  traffic. 
The  boulevard  will  have  parking  on  the  sides,  and  trees  and  shrub- 
bery are  to  be  artistically  set  out,  so  that  the  beauty  of  the  highway 
will  increase  with  time.  It  is  also  planned  to  widen  to  25  feet  some 
of  the  roads  in  the  vicinity.  The  improvements  contemplated  will 
make  of  the  locality  one  of  the  most  beautiful  spots  on  tbe  Isthmus. — 
Tennessee  capitalists  interested  in  the  COCONUT  business  recently 
viait«d  the  Republic,  The  coconut  trade  of  Panama  is  carried  on 
largely  with  the  United  States  and  is  growing  in  importance.  The 
imports  into  tbe  United  States  of  coconuts  from  Paaama  during  the 
years  1909  to  1913,  inclusive,  were,  in  the  order  mentioned,  as  follows: 
«192,339,  $92,627,  $214,599,  tl61,849,  and  $244,901,  the  imports  of 
this  article  being  the  largest  made  by  the  United  _State3  from  any  of 

the  Central  American  countries  with  the  exception  of  Honduras. 

A  Imp  has  been  promulgated  authorizing  the  municipaUties  of  the 
Republic  to  tax  RETAIL  STORES  at  a  rate  of  not  less  than  1  nor 
more  than  100  balboas  per  month,  according  to  the  amount  of  busi- 
ness traosaeted. Tbe  Congress  of  Panama  has  established  the  new 

Province  of  Azueros,  the  capital  of  which  is  Chitre. A  recent  law 

eBact«d  by  Coogreas  reserves  to  tbe  nation  the  exploitation  of  deposits 
of  PETROLEUM  or  natural  gas  which  have  not  been  legitimately 
acquired  by  private  persons.    The  President  is  empowered  to  grant 
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Quispicanchis. Work  has  been  commenced  on  the  STATUE  of 

Grand  Marshal  Ramon  Castilla,  which  is  to  be  erected  by  the  munici- 
paUtj  of  Lima  in  Merced  Park,  in  the  Federal  capital.  The  hÑght 
of  the  statue  is  to  be  4  meters  60  centimeters. Â  law  has  been  pro- 
mulgated imposing  a  tax  on  manufactured  TOBACCO,  both  domestic 
and  foreign,  equal  to  20  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  the  salee.     The  law 

became  effective  on  February  4  last. The  Congress  of  Peru  has 

passed  a  law  authorizing  the  President  of  the  RepubUc  to  scU  GUANO 
to  agriculturists  who  apply  for  same  for  use  as  a  fertilizer.— — -The 
decree  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  RICE  has  been  modified  so  as 
to  allow  exports  of  this  cereal  not  exceeding  30,000  sacks  of  the 

domestic  product. The  assets  of  the  Italian  BANE  of  lima  on 

January  31,  1915,  were  £2,ii27,8n2.  The  capital  of  this  bank  is 
£200,000,  and  the  reserve  fund  £91,:?35.  The  sight  deposits  at  the 
time  mentioned  were  £637,787,  and  the  time  deposits  £489,275.  The 
bank  has  &  mortgage  department  which  has  outstanding  loans  on  real 
property  ^[gregating  £104,276,  and  cédulas  (bonds)  in  circulation 
amounting  to  £104,.530. The  LAUNCH  General  CaatiUa,  con- 
structed in  the  United  States  for  the  use  of  the  President  of  Peru,  has 
just  arrived  at  Callao.  This  launch  is  about  13  meters  long,  2.89 
meters  wide,  has  a  draft  of  91  centimeters,  and  a  maximum  speed  of 

22  kilometers  per  hour. One  of  the  most  promismg  SUGAR-CANE 

producing  regions  of  the  RepubUc  of  Peru  is  situated  in  the  Callejón 
de  Huaylas  Valley,  Province  of  Huaylaa,  near  the  city  of  Caraz,  at  an 
elevation  of  about  2,200  meters  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  For  over 
200  years  this  valley  has  be<m  planted  to  sugar  cane,  and  while  fairly 
good  results  are  obtained  from  the  two  species  of  cane  grown,  known 
as  India  and  Creole,  it  is  believed  by  experts  who  have  investigated 
the  subject  that  other  varieties  of  sugar  cane  would  thrive  to  greater 
advantage  in  that  region  and  yield  larger  returns.  Experiments 
recently  made  with  Cuban  sugar  cane  wwe  most  successful,  and  steps 
have  been  taken  looking  to  the  planting  of  considerable  areas  in  that 
variety.  The  cUmate  of  this  section  is  good,  and  with  a  little  effort, 
the  use  of  fertilizers,  and  a  change  in  the  variety  of  cane  grown  a  large 
increase  would  undoubtedly  result  in  the  production  of  sugar.  The 
Government  is  doing  all  in  its  power  to  aid  in  the  development  of 
every  branch  of  agriculture,  and  is  furnishing  fertilizers  (guano)  at 

cost  to  farmers  who  desire  to  use   t  in  enriching  the  soil. A  large 

quantity  of  COPPER  ORE  is  reported  to  have  been  discovered  at 
the  Anta  mine,  in  the  Cerro  de  Pasco  district,  some  of  the  veins  being 
50  centimeters  thick  by  8  meters  wide,  containing  oro  assaying  from 
4  to  20  per  cent  copper.  A  special  smelter  for  treating  these  ores  is 
tt>  be  erected  at  the  mine  at  a  cost  of  about  £1,400. 
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The  department  of  public  instruction  of  the  Govemment  of  Sal- 
Tador  has  established  a  graded  system  of  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
throughout  the  country  divided  into  the  following  classes:  Kinder- 
garten, three-year  course,  age  of  pupils  3  to  6  years;  primary  school, 
three-year  course,  age  7  to  9  years;  secondary  school,  three-year 
course,  age  10  to  12  years,  and  high  school,  two-year  course,  age 
13  to  14  years.  Promotion  from  one  grade  to  another  is  made  on 
tíie  records  of  the  pupils  at  stated  intervals  In  strict  accord  with  the 
attainments  of  the  individual  students.  The  object  at  all  times  will 
be  to  impart  knowledge  to  the  pupils  in  such  a  way  as  to  fit  them 
for  passing  successively  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  grades  in  accord 
with  the  merit  system.  In  addition  to  the  schools  mentioned,  the 
State  proposes  to  maintain  in  the  lai^r  cities  schools  for  the  benefit 
of  workmen  who  desire  theoretical  instruction  in  the  branches  in 
which  they  are  engaged.  Special  efforts  will  be  made  to  assist  back- 
ward students  to  acquire  knowledge  of  the  subjects  which  thoy 
study,  and  particular  attention  is  to  be  paid  to  making  up  the  defi- 
ciencies of  such  students  and  in  promoting  them,  when  quahfied, 
into  the  higher  grades.  The  schools  in  the  cities  of  San  Salvador, 
Santa  Ana,  Sonsonate,  and  San  Miguel  are  to  be  reorganized  without 
delay,  and  this  oi^anization  is  to  extend  to  the  schools  of  the  different 
departments  of  the  Republic  as  soon  as  time  and  circumstances  will 
permit.     The  selection  of  teachers  for  these  schools  will  be  made  by 

competitive  examination. The  decree  changing  the  standard  for 

the  sale  of  LIQUORS  from  bottles  to  liters  wont  into  effect  on  the 
first  of  the  present  year,  the  tax  on  their  manufacture  and  sale  being 
levied  from  the  date  mentioned  at  so  much  per  liter  instead  of  per 

bottle  as  formerly. In  1913  there  were  registered  in  the  RepubUc 

of  San  Salvador  27  TRADE-MARKS  and  7  patents,  as  compared 

with  83  trade-marlffl  and  4  patents  in  1914. The  President  of  the 

Republic,  with  the  object  of  utilizing  to  the  fullest  extent  possible 
the  American  gold  and  bank  notes  in  circulation  in  Salvador,  has 
decreed  that,  on  and  after  Aptil  1,  1915,  the  2.40  pesos  and  S2.50 
American  gold  imposed  on  each  100  kilos  of  merchandise  imported 
into  the  country  he  paid  in  American  gold  coin  or  bank  notes. 
Imports  of  American  money,  both  coin  and  currency,  are  also  declared 

free  from  customs  duties. The  by-laws  of  the  board  of  directors 

of  the  MILITARY  HOSPITAL  which  is  soon  to  be  erected  in  the 
city  of  San  Salvador  have  been  approved  by  the  President  of  the 
Republic.  Gen.  Joaquín  Mariano  Calderón  and  Col.  Bernardo 
Lopez  M.  are  chairman  and  secretary,  respectively,  of  the  committee 
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in  chai^  of  the  constructioD  work.  When  sufficient  funds  have 
been  provided,  plans  will  be  solicited  and  bids  requested  for  the 

construction  and  equipment  of  the  building. -^An  organization  has 

been  founded  in  Chaletenango,  entitled  '  '  Obreros  Pobres  y  Auxilios 
Mutuos"  (indigent  workmen  and  mutual  aid),  which  has  for  its  pur- 
pose the  assistance  of  the  poor  and  unfortunate,  helping  those  out 
of  work  to  obtain  employment  and  to  become  self-supporting,  and 
aiding  by  charitable  contributions  those  who  are  incapacitated  from 

work  because  of  sickness  or  other  disabiUties. The  municipality 

of  Santa  Ana  has  taken  preliminary  steps  looking  to  the  PAVING 
AND  SEWERING  of  the  city.  Estimates  have  been  submitted  to 
the  city  council  by  a  Mexican  engineer  giving  the  approximate  coat 
of  the  work  at  about  1600,000  gold. 


El  Dia,  of  Montevideo,  bas  just  published  statistics  showing,  in 
Uruguayan  pesos  (peso -$1.034),  a  steady  increase  in  the  IMPORTS 
AND  EXPORTS  of  the  Republic  from  1909  to  1913,  inclusive, 
as  follows:  1909,  imports  36,944,106,  exports  45,109,191;  1910, 
imports  40,714,161,  exports  40,935,638;  1911,  imports  44,798,175, 
exports  42,499,870;    1912,  imports  49,487,576,  exporta   53,041,855; 

and  1913,  imports  50,352,901,  exports  69,771,530. In   1914   the 

following  PUBLIC  ROADS  were  completed  at  a  cost  of  215,843 
pesos:  The  Sauce  branch  of  the  Toledo  to  San  Jacinto  highway,  the 
road  from  Suarez  Station  to  the  Colonia  Educational  de  Varones, 
and  the  highway  from  Paso  de  Pache  to  Florida.  At  the  beginning 
of  1915  there  were  seven  public  highways  in  course  of  construction, 
involving  an  estimated  expenditure  of  866,891  pesos,  and  six  high- 
ways planned  to  be  built,  the  construction  of  which  is  estimated  to 

cost  6,226,278  pesos. The  BRIDGES  erected  m  the  Republic  in 

1914  were  over  the  Cuareim,  Yi,  Olimar,  and  Arapey  Rivers.  At  the 
b^inning  of  1915  there  were  11  bridges  in  course  of  construction,  at 

an  estimated  cost  of  991,507  pesos. ^The  narrow  gauge  RAILWAY 

from  Puerto  Ingles  to  the  station  of  Pan  de  Azúcar,  which  is  part  of 
the  system   of  the   Eastern  Uruguay  Railroad,  was   completed   in 

I9I4. A  decree  has  been  issued  requiring  TOBACCO  shipped  out  of 

a  factory  to  bear  stamps  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  law 
imposing  a  tax  on  tobacco.  Imported  English,  Virginia,  Turkish,  or 
similar  tobacco  must  pay  the  increased  tax  of  3  centavos  for  each  50 
grams  or  fraction  thereof,  including  the  wrapper,  and  the  weight  of 
each  packet  must  not  exceed  500  grams. The  MUSEUM  of  Natural 
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History,  which  wes  temporarily  closed  duriog  the  period  of  its  reor- 
ganization, has  been  reopened  to  the  public  under  the  direction  of 

Dr.  Garibaldi  Devinceni. A  large  CRANE  capable  of  lifting  100 

tons  has  been  acquired  by  the  Federal  Govenunent,  at  a  cost  of 
193,364  pesos,  for  use  in  constructing  the  port  works  of  the  city  of 

Montevideo. The  President  of  the  Society  of  Aviculture  at  Santi- 

^o,  Chile,  has  presented  the  agricultural  station  of  the  Repubhc  of 
Uruguay  in  Montevideo  with  a  complete  collection  of  the  DOMESTIC 
FOWLS  of  Chile. An  executive  decree  of  January  16  last  per- 
mits the  FREE  IMPORTATION  for  agricultural  purposes  of  the 
following  substances:  Mineral  phosphates,  guano,  nitrate  of  potash, 
mtrat«  of  soda,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  sulphate  of  iron,  sulphate  of 

potash,  and  mineral  superphosphates. A  hill  has  been  introduced 

into  the  Congress  of  Uruguay  reducing  the  POSTAGE  on  newspapers 

and  other  printed  matter. A  tax  of  H  per  cent  has  been  imposed 

on  the  gross  sale  of  betting  tickets  on  races;  10  pesos  for  each  permit 
to  hold  races,  on  performances  in  theaters  and  music  halls,  and  on 
brokers'   tickets  for  the  sale  or  purchase  of  values  on   the  stock 

exchange. A  law  has  been  promulgated  authorizing  the  transfer 

of  the  Northern  Rail  &  Tramway  (Ferrocarril  y  Tranvía  del  Norte), 

U^ther  with  rolling  stock,  ships,  stations,  etc.,  to  the  State. 

The  Government  of  Uruguay  has  given  Benauase  &  Co.  until  August 
22,  1915,  to  complete  the  works  on  Gorrita  Island  required  for  the 
exploitation  of  the  fishing  industry. 


A  group  of  experienced  medical  lecturers  in  Caracas  proposes  to 
establish  a  SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE  in  the  Federal  Capital  for  the 
preparation  of  pupils  for  examination  before  examining  committees 
of  the  council  of  instruction,  and  to  specially  drill  them  with  the 
object  of  passing  the  written  medical  examinations  prescribed  by  the 
law.  The  charges  of  the  proposed  medical  school  of  Caracas  are  to  be 
50  bolívares  per  month  per  pupil,  which  gives  the  student  the  right 
to  attend  all  the  lectures  of  the  institution,  three  subjects  usually 

being  studied  at  one  time. An  executive  decree  of  January  25, 

1915,  orders  an  issue  of  11,000,000  revenue  and  postage  STAMPS  of 
the  following  denominations,  expressed  in  boUvares  and  fractions 
thereof:  Revenue  stamps,  0.05,  0.10,  0.25,  0.50,  1,  2,  3,  10  and  20: 
postage  stamps,  0.05,  0.10,  0.15,  0.25,  0.40,  0.50,  0.75,  and  I.  The 
revenue  stamps  shall  bear  in  the  center  a  bust  of  the  Gran  Mariscal 
de  Ayacucho  (Great  Marshal  of  Ayacucho),  xmder  which  shall  appear 
the  name  "sucre."    They  shall  also  bear  the  inscriptions  "E.  E.  U. 
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U.  de  Venezuela"  (United  States  of  Venezuela),  "Timbre  fiscal" 
(revenue  stamp),  and  the  value  indicated  in  Arabic  numbers  and  th# 
words  "Centimes"  (centimes),  "Bolivar,"  or  "Bolivaroa,"  according 
to  the  denomination  which  they  represent.  The  postage  stamps 
shall  bear  in  the  center  a  bust  of  the  liberator,  and  directly  underneath 
the  name  "Bolivar."  They  shall  also  bear  the  inscriptions  "E.  E. 
U.  U.  de  Venezuela"  (United  States  of  Venezuela),  "Correos" 
(postee),  and  the  value  indicated  in  Arabic  numbers  and  the  words 
"Céntimos"  (centimes)  or  "Bohvar," according  to  the  denomination 
of  the  stamps.     Each  denomination  of  stamps  shall  have  a  different 

color. The  Government  of  Venezuela,  through  its  minister  of 

foreign  relations,  has  established  a  LEGATION  of  the  first  class  in 
Portugal,  and  the  President  of  the  Republic  has  appointed  Dr. 

Simon  Planas  Suárez  its  first  minister  to  that  country. Upon  the 

recommendation  of  Femao  Botto  Machado,  minister  of  Portugal  neaj 
the  Governments  of  Venezuela,  Panama,  Costa  Rica,  and  Colombia, 
the  Government  of  Portugal  has  decided  to  make  Caracas  the  head- 
quarters of  its  legation  for  the  countries  mentioned. ^A  MACHINE 

SHOP,  foundry,  and  sawmill  has  been  installed  at  Campano  by  the 
Cumaná  &  Carúpano  Píer  &  Tramway  Co.  with  equipment  brought 

from  Hambuj^. The  consul  of  Venezuela  at  Stockholm,  Sweden, 

has  recommended  that  exporters  of  Venezuelan  COFFEE  and 
tobacco  send  small  samples  of  these  products  to  the  consulate  and 
to  persons  interested  in  this  trade  so  as  to  increase  the  sale  of  these 
articles  in  Swedish  markets.  In  December  last  a  direct  line  of 
steamers  was  established  between  Stockholm  and  Venezuelan  ports 
and  excellent  transportation  facihties  are  now  available  between  the 

two  countries. The  Venezuelan  Sugar  Co.  is  installing  a  complete 

equipment  of  modem  SUGAR  machinery  at  its  central  about  13 
kilometers  from  Lake  Maracaibo  from  which  point  a  railway  has  been 

constmcted  and    opened   to  traffic. A  recent  executive  decree 

established  a  board  of  inspection  for  the  LEPROSY  colony  of  Pro- 
videncia Island,  State  of  Zulia,  with  headquarters  at  Maracaibo. 

The  proposed  PENAL  CODE,  prepared  by  a  committee  appointed 
by  the  President,  has  been  printed  and  will  be  submitted  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Congress. 
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Id  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  a  joint  resolution  passed  by 
Congress  during  its  last  session,  and  approved  on  March  4,  1915,  the 
United  States  Government  is  about  to  express  its  oOicial  thanks  and 
appreciation  of  the  services  rendered  by  the  ambassadors  of  Brazil, 
Chile,  and  Argentina,  in  that  remarkable  international  peace  under- 
taking which  is  now  known  as  the  "A.  B.  C.  Mediation."  The  reso- 
lution whose  provisions  are  now  being  carried  out  conveys  the  thanks 
of  the  United  States  Congress — 
lo  (heir  excellencies,  Senhor  Domicio  d 
Eduardo  Siidrez  for  their  generous  aervici 
And  authorizes  the  President  of  the  United  States — 
t«  cauae  to  be  made  and  preaented  to  their  escellencies,  Seiüior  Donúcio  da  Gauia, 
Seüor  Hámulo  S,  -N'aón.  and  Señor  Eduardo  Suirez,  siiilJible  Rold  medals,  appropriately 
inscribeti,  which  ghall  express  the  high  estimation  in  which  Congrcsa  holds  the  eerV' 
ices  of  these  distingiiiaheU  ataleamen,  and  the  Republica  which  they  represem,  in 
the  promotion  o[  peace  and  order  in  the  American  continent. 

An  appropriation  of  $3,000  is  made  available  for  the  purchase  of 
these  medals. 


DR.  BLANCO    AND    PARTY    RETURN    TO    IRUOUAY. 

Señor  Dr.  Juan  Carlos  Blanco,  Minister  of  Public  Works  of  Uruguay, 
on  special  mission  to  the  United  States,  accompanied  by  his  secre- 
taries. Señor  Don  Enrique  Buero  and  Señor  Don  Carlos  Garçfto 
Marques,  sailed  from  New  York  City  on  March  20,  1915,  for  Uruguay, 
after  a  stay  of  one  month  in  the  United  States.  A  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  reception  and  entertainment  of  the  members  of  the  party 
during  their  visit  to  Washington  and  otlier  cities  appeared  in  the 
February  issue  of  the  Bulletin.  Before  leaving.  Dr.  Blanco  addressed 
a  communication  to  Director  General  Barrett  expressing  his  appre- 
ciation of  what  had  been  done  for  iiim  durin^r  his  olhcial  stay  in  the 
Xational  Capita],  and  referring  to  the  work  and  usefulness  of  the 
Pan  American  Union  as  an  international  organization,  in  the  following 
terms: 
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Union.  After  havii^  been  in  lhe  admirable  institution  which  you  administer,  to 
the  organization  of  which  you  have  contributed  so  much,  I  am  more  than  ever  con- 
vinced of  il«  importance  and  efficiency. 

The  political  and  commercial  coming  together  of  the  Unilcd  Slates  and  the  Repub- 
lics of  Latin  America  ie  an  event  which  has  been  in  preparation  for  many  yeare  by 
the  natural  (actors  which  lead  human  actions.  The  European  war.  while  reminding 
ua  that  some  day  we  may  Bod  ourselves  all  aloue  in  the  world  and  that  lhe  Americans 
should  be  self-sufficient  for  our  needs,  has  simply  hastened  the  course  of  events.  In 
this  work  the  Pan  American  Union  has  to  fulfill,  now  more  than  ever,  a  leading  and 
most  important  part.  I  feel  very  happy  in  visiting  your  palace  of  Washington,  and 
I  shall  be  still  happier  in  carrying  on  in  my  country  an  unflagging  propaganda  for 
the  ideals  you  sustain, 

FAREWELL   LUNCHEON    FOR    MINISTER    PEZET, 

On  April  16,  at  India  House,  New  York  City,  a  farewell  luneheon 
was  given  by  the  Pan  American  Society  of  the  United  States  in 
honor  of  the  Minister  of  Peru,  Dr.  Federico  Alfonso  Pezet,  who  left 
on  Saturdaj-,  April  17,  for  Lima.  Hon.  John  Bassett  Moore,  the 
distinguished  authority  on  international  law,  former  counselor  of  the 
Department  of  State,  presided  in  his  capacity  as  vice  president  of  the 
society.  Others  at  the  speakers'  table  were  Cabot  Ward,  park  com- 
missioner of  New  York  City,  second  vice  president  of  the  society; 
John  Barrett,  director  general  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  third 
vice  president  of  the  society;  Eduardo  Higginson,  consul  general  of 
Peru;  Ernesto  Nelson  and  Ensebio  E.  Garcia,  commissioners  of 
Argentina  to  the  San  Francisco  Exposition.  Among  others  present 
were  the  following:  E.  W.  Ames,  Rodger  Babson,  Harry  Erwin 
Bard,  John  J.  Boyd,  Henry  K.  Brent,  James  Brown,  John  W.  Chfton, 
W.  Bundy  Cole,  Maurice  Coster,  A.  G.  de  Lapradelle,  J.  P.  Grace, 
Ramón  Guiteras,  Henry  M.  Keith,  William  H.  Knox,  Harrison  C. 
Lewis,  Joseph  B.  Lockey,  Severo  Mallet-Prevost,  C.  C.  Martin, 
H.  H.  Meyer,  James  M.  Motley,  John  Vavasour  Noel,  M.  J.  O'Shaugh- 
nessy,  jVrthur  W.  Page,  Francisco  J.  Peynado,  George  Roberts,  S.  G. 
Schermerhorn,  Ernesto  T.  Simondetti,  Alberto  Solamon,  C\  W, 
Sutton,  and  Frederick  Straus. 

Vice  President  Moore,  in  introducing  Minister  Pezet,  praised  mi>st 
highly  his  work  as  Peruvian  minister  at  Washington,  and  oxpres.sed 
the  regret  not  only  of  himself  but  of  the  Pan  American  Society  and 
the  whole  American  people  that  this  country  was  to  lose  such  an 
efficient  representative  of  a  sister  American  Republic.  He  poiiiKnl 
out  the  remarkable  work  which  Mr.  Pezet  has  done  to  promote 
interest  in  his  country  and  the  general  development  of  closer  Pan 
American  relations,  and  emphasized  that  his  absence,  if  it  bii^irame 
permanent,  would  be  a  distinct  loss  to  international  diplomacy.  He 
expressed  the  hope  that  Minister  Pezet's  return  to  Lima  would  be 
only  for  a  temporary  stay,  and  that  he  would  soon  be  welcomed 
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back  by  the  society  to  remain  many  years  at  Washington  as  minister 
of  Peru.  These  sentiments  were  heartily  applauded  by  all  those 
present. 

When  Minister  Pezet  arose  to  respond  he  was  greeted  with  long- 
eon  tinned  applause,  testifying  his  popularity  with  the  members  of  the 
society.  He  then  made  a  very  interesting  address,  dealing  largely 
with  his  experiences  in  the  United  States  and  recalling  his  friend- 
ships with  different  men  of  the  society  and  others  who  had  been  kind 
to  him  in  this  country.  He  spoke  most  highly  of  the  work  of  the 
Pan  American  Union,  of  his  colleagues  in  Washington,  and  of  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  and  said 
that  he  hoped,  whetlier  he  returned  from  Peru  to  the  United  States 
or  not,  always  to  be  counted  as  one  who  wished  to  promote  the 
closest  relations  of  friendship  and  commerce  between  his  country  and 
the  great  Repubhc  of  the  north.  Ãt  the  conclusion  of  his  address  he 
held  an  informal  reception,  and  everyone  present  shook  his  hand  and 
wished  him  God  speed  on  his  journey. 

Special  credit  is  due  to  the  secretary  of  the  society,  Mr.  Harry 
Erwin  Bard,  for  his  efforts  in  arranging  the  luncheon. 


EX-SENATOR   THEODORE    E.    BURTON    IN    PERU. 

Ex-Senator  Theodore  E.  Burton,  who  is  making  a  tour  through 
South  America  with  a  view  to  bringing  about  closer  relations  with 
those  countries,  has  just  concluded  his  visit  t^  Peru  and  is  now 
en  route  to  Bolivia.  He  was  cordially  received  at  Lima,  and  after 
a  few  days'  stay  at  the  capital  he  visited  a  number  of  other  cities, 
including  Arequipa,  Puno,  and  Cuzco,  at  each  of  which  historic 
places  he  was  shown  many  courtesies.  At  Lima  Mr.  Burton  was 
the  recipient  of  special  attentions  from  representatives  of  the  Gov- 
enimeut,  who,  together  with  the  L'nited  States  minister,  Benton 
McMillin,  arranged  several  receptions  and  other  entertainment  in  his 
honor.  A  state  dinner  tendered  to  him  by  President  Benavides  and 
attended  by  the  diplomatic  corps  and  prominent  officials  was  a  feature 
of  his  stay  at  the  capital.  Commenting  editorially  on  the  advantages 
of  such  friendly  visits  by  representative  men,  the  New  York  Evening 
Post,  in  referring  to  the  luncheon  of  the  Pan  .American  Society  in 
comphment  to  Mr.  Burton  on  the  eve  of  his  departure,  had  this  to 
say: 

Mr.  Rool'ii  niioei'h  al  lhe  farewell  luncheon  to  Mr.  Bnrroii  ywlerday  illustrates 
admirably  what  Ihia  country  has  to  ^n  from  eurh  visits  to  .South  America  ae  Ohio's 
ex-Senator  in  about  to  make.  It  was  a  rommendation  to  men-hantx  of  the  United 
Statei  of  habit»  of  fouriusy  and  )iun<-tiliouHnet«  in  their  dealing»  wiih  our  Latin 
neighbor*;  a  commendation  based  upon  Mr.  Root's  own  lour  of  a  region  "diatinguiabed 
among  all  civilized  jicoiile  for  its  ftenuine  hospitalily  and  courtesy  and  friendnhip," 
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From  the  repetition  of  such  official  or  Bemiofficial  misaionB  we  may  leam  more  quickly 
than  in  any  other  tny  the  proper  footing  upon  which,  politically  and  commercially  , 
to  approach  South  America.  That  Mr.  Burton,  from  hie  genuineness  and  ability,  is 
a  St  representative  of  America  needed  no  emphasis.  He  will  speak  in  univemtiee 
from  Lima  to  Montevideo,  and  hie  itinerary  carries  him  throi^h  the  principal  repubbcs. 
If,  BB  Mr.  Choate  hinted,  the  cordiality  roused  by  the  viaits  of  Senator  Root  in  1906 
and  Robert  Bacon  in  1913  has  somewhat  cooled,  the  visit  is  a  timely  one. 


A    UNIVERSITT   AT    PAXAMA. 

The  earnest  desire  of  the  United  States  to  bring  about  closer  social 
and  intellectual  intercourse  with  the  cotmtries  of  Central  and  South 
America  is  frequently  emphasized  in  the  pubhc  utterances  of  Sec- 
retary of  State  Bryan,  who  is  chairman  ex  officio  of  the  governing 
hoard  of  the  Pan  American  Union.  Recently  Secretary  Bryan 
addressed  a  meeting  of  the  Spanish-American  Atheneum  at  Wash- 
ington, and  also  the  South  American  Club  of  the  Washington  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association,  and  at  each  of  tliese  gatherings  he 
spoke  enthusiastically  of  his  association  with  the  diplomatic  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Latin  American  cotmtries,  and  stated  that  he  always 
found  them  ready  to  consider  any  measure  that  would  strengthen  the 
ties  of  friendship  between  their  cotmtries  and  the  United  States.  An 
interesting  sugestión  made  by  the  Secretary  on  these  occasions,  as 
well  as  on  previous  others  where  Pan  American  relations  were  dis- 
cussed, was  for  the  establishment  at  Panama  and  at  Porto  Rico  of 
special  universities  where  the  representative  young  men  of  the  three 
Americas  might  gather  for  study  and  thus  promote  still  further  the 
friendship  and  intercourse  between  the  countries. 


SECOND    PAN    AMERICAN    SCIESTIFIC    CONGRESS. 

The  preliminary  plans  for  the  Second  Pan  American  Scientific 
Congress,  to  be  held  in  Washington  December  27,  1915,  to  Januarj- 
8,  1916,  are  rapidly  being  perfected.  The  original  executive  com- 
mittee has  been  enlarged  until  now  it  includes  the  following  per- 
sonnel; WiUiam  Phillips,  A.  B.,  Tliird  Assistant  Secretary  of  State, 
chairman  ex  oflirio;  James  Brown  Scott,  J,  U.  D.,  secretary  Carnegie 
Endow^nent  for  International  Peace,  vice  chairman;  William  II. 
Welcli,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  president  National  Academy  of  Sciences, 
honorary  vice  chairman;  John  Barrett,  LL.  D.,  director  general  Pan 
/Vmerican  Union;  W.  H.  Bixby,  brigadier  general.  United  States 
Army,  retired;  Philander  P.  Claxton,  LL.  D.,  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation; WiUiam  C.  Goivas,  M.  D.,  Sc.  D.,  Surgeon  General,  United 
States  Army;  William  H.  Holmes,  B.  S.,  head  curator,  Smithsonian 
Institution;  ílennen  Jennings,  C.  E.,  former  president  London  Insti- 
tution of  Mining  and  Metallurgy;  George  M.  Rommel,  B.  S.,  chief 
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Animsl  Husbandry  Division,  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture;  L.  S.  Rowe,  Ph.  D.,  president  American  Acad- 
emy of  Political  and  Social  Science;  Robert  S.  Woodward,  Ph.  D., 
president  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington.  As  previously  noted, 
the  director  general  of  the  Pan  American  Union  was  chosen  sec- 
retary general  of  the  congress,  and  he  in  turn  was  empowered  to 
employ  an  assistant  secretary  to  aid  him  in  the  work  of  oi^ani- 
zation.  He  was  fortunate  in  securing  the  services  of  Dr.  Glen 
Levin  Swiggett,  professor  of  romance  languages  in  the  University 
of  Tennessee,  who  was  given  special  leave  of  absence  by  his  uni- 
versity to  undertake  this  work  because  of  its  responsible  char- 
acter. He  took  charge  of  his  duties  on  March  29,  and  has  been 
bending  his  enei^ies  unremittingly  since  then  to  perfecting  the 
details  of  organization.  In  his  labors  he  is  receiving  the  earnest 
cooperation  of  the  entire  executive  committee.  Invitations  have 
now  been  sent  out  to  all  of  the  Latin  American  Governments 
and  to  their  scientific  organizations  and  educational  institutions, 
while  a  certain  number  of  invitations  have  gone  directly  to  eminent 
scientists  and  savants  in  those  countries.  In  the  United  States  invi- 
tations are  being  sent  out  correspondingly  to  the  representatives  of 
scientific  societies  and  educational  institutions  and  also  to  represent- 
ative scientists  and  scholars.  In  the  next  issue  of  the  Bulletin  will 
appear  a  very  complete  outline  of  the  program  for  this  congress. 
If,  in  the  meantime,  any  of  the  readers  of  the  Bulletin  desire  further 
information  they  are  requested  to  address  their  inquiries  to  the  sec- 
retary general,  John  Barrett,  or  to  the  assistant  secretary,  Dr. 
Glen  Levin  Swiggett.  The  headquarters  of  the  preliminary  organi- 
zation have  been  established  in  the  Pan  American  Building  by 
special  courtesy  of  the  governing  hoard  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 


TRIBUTE    TO   RUBEN'    DARÍO. 

Ruben  Darío,  one  of  the  foremost  hterary  men  of  America  writing 
in  the  Spanish  language,  was  a  recent  visitor  in  New  York.  Honored 
in  his  native  Nicar^ua,  in  his  ha1f-adopt«d  Argentina,  in  Madrid, 
where  he  served  as  Nicaraguan  minister,  and  in  Paria,  where  he  has 
long  lived,  it  was  especially  appropriate  that  the  American  Academy 
of  Arts  and  Letters  should  take  advantage  of  his  presence  in  the 
United  States  to  express  their  appreciation  of  his  accomplishments, 
in  a  formal  address  couched  in  these  words: 

YoLi  axe  an  inherilor  of  an  historic  civilization  lo  whoíic  b'od'h  of  líKrary  and  artLitlc 
poner  yuii  have  added,  by  your  cxqiiisilc  and  diatintniixhed  work,  a  sense  of  mystery 
and  exaltation  from  the  New  World  of  whírh  you  are  a  native.  ]''«miliiu'  with  all 
that  is  modem  in  Europe,  you  bavc  disrovered  the  new  ^>irit  of  the  Oldt-r  World  and 
have  interpreted  it  for  the  Now.  Yoii  have,  moreover,  anoihur  aohievement  nhich 
particularly  links  you  lousot  the  North.    A^Tiile  you  have  given  {'Msinnaie  iniirpre- 
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talion  ot  Latin  life  and  culture,  you  have  abo  found  in  two  of  our  poeis,  Poe  and 
Whitman,  a  genuint.  Inspiration  which  has  eariche<l  your  art  with  freer  forms  of  meter 
aitd  rhythm,  thus  linking  the  aapiialiona  of  the  two  race  Htocka  which  dominate  the 
westpm  world.  You  aro  thus  both  an  apostle  of  pood  will  and  a  pioneer  of  the  path 
of  international  conciliation. 

The  Literary  Digest  for  April  17,  1915,  contains  a  portrait  of 
Seüor  Darío  and  devotes  an  entire  page  to  comment  on  his  visit  and 
also  to  his  works,  many  of  which  have  been  translated  into  French, 
reviewed  in  the  Athenaeum,  and  are  now  being  translated  into  English. 


LATIX    AMERICAN    TRADE    CONDITIONS    IMPROVING. 

An  encotiraging  improvement  in  the  commercial  and  financial  con- 
ditions of  many  of  the  countries  of  Central  and  South  America  is 
shown  in  the  reports  that  have  been  collected  by  the  Pan  American 
I' Ilion  from  exporters,  importers,  and  customhouses  in  both  the  United 
States  and  Latin  America.  While  some  manufacturers  report  no 
increase  in  orders  and  some  countries  are  not  increasing  their  pur- 
chases, nevertheless  the  general  trend  is  forward  and  the  tone  more 
optimistic  than  formerly.  Exports  from  some  of  the  principal  ports 
of  the  United  States,  especially  New  York,  show  a  notable  increase 
in  quantity,  variety,  and  value  of  exports  over  one  and  two  months 
ago.  The  demand  for  steamship  and  cargo  space  is  correspondingly 
improving,  and  one  South  American  line  has  chartered,  aside  from 
its  seven  regular  vessels,  as  an  extra  boat  the  big  Califomian,  flying 
the  Stars  and  Stripes.  This  ship  recently  sailed  with  a  cargo  of 
12,000  tons  of  manufactured  products,  one  of  the  largest  single 
cargoes  ever  sent  to  South  America  from  the  United  States.  An 
investigation,  moreover,  of  the  articles  exported  shows  that  a  lai^e 
percentage  of  them  are  products  which  formerly  were  purchased  by 
South  America  mostly  in  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  France. 


SCIENTIFIC    EXPLORATION.^    IN    SOUTH    AMERICA. 

That  South  America  continues  to  offer  unlimited  opportunities  for 
scientific  expeditions  is  evident  from  the  number  of  expeditions  which 
have  recently  started  for  that  section  of  the  country  and  the  success 
they  are  meeting  in  their  work.  The  most  recent  party  to  embark 
on  an  exploring  trip  sailed  from  New  York  on  March  6  for  Rio  do 
Janeiro,  Brazil,  headed  by  D.  W,  Berky.  This  expedition,  which  is 
conducting  its  work  under  the  auspices  of^the'department  of  research 
in  terrestrial  magnetism,  Carnegie  Institution,  plans  to  make  special 
magnetic  observations  in  the  central  part  of  Brazil  intra  Rio  to 
Goyaz,  and,  if  possible,  to  attempt  studics_down  the  Zingu  River. 
Dr.  Berky  was  leader  of  the  traiis-Saharan  expedition,  which  carried 
on  similar  studies  for  the  Carnegie  Institution. 
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In  this  connection  a  communicatioD  from  Wilfred  H,  Osgood, 
assistant  curator  of  mammalogy  and  ornithology  of  the  Field  Museum 
of  Natural  History  of  Chicago,  is  of  special  interest.  Mr.  Osgood 
states  that  a  first  shipment  of  specimens  has  been  received  from  the 
Collins-Day  expedition,  indicatmg  that  their  first  hunt  has  been  quite 
successful.  That  party,  according  to  the  letter,  stopped  for  about 
a  week  at  Pampa  d' Arrieros,  near  the  northern  end  of  Lake  Titicaca, 
and  obtained  6  guanacos  and  4  vicuflas,  which  reached  the  museum 
in  excellent  condition.  The  vicuña  is  exceedingly  rare  in  the  mu- 
seums of  the  United  States,  although  abundant  in  Peru  and  Bolivia, 
and  it  is  probable  that  these  specimens  are  the  only  ones  in  this 
country.  The  expedition  also  secured  a  small  fox  and  a  deer  or 
gucmal,  some  50  small  mammals,  and  about  100  birds  on  this  pre- 
liminary work. 

A   PAN    AMERICAN     COIN, 

The  director  general  has  received  a  new  suggestion  in  the  matter 
of  the  Pan  American  coin.  The  old  idea,  exploited  hundreds  of  times 
by  as  many  people,  calls  for  a  coin  of  standard  value,  form,  and 
design,  intended  for  interchangeable  circulation  in  all  the  American 
Republics.  The  new  suggestion,  by  Horace  Casselberry,  of  Phila- 
delphia, appears  to  be  for  a  coin  identical  in  form  and  design  but  not 
identical  in  value.  Mr.  Casselherry  doesnotemphasize  this  last  point, 
but  the  only  novelty  of  his  idea  lies  therein.  The  potent  ohjections 
to  an  interchangeable  coin  to  be  used  in  21  countries,  each  having  a 
<]ifferent  unit  of  coinage  value  and  different  commercial  standards 
and  usages,  unless  prior  to  the  issue  of  the  coin  all  the  countries 
agree  to  abolish  their  existing  standard  and  adopt  a  new  and  unfa- 
miliar one,  are  so  apparent  as  not  to  need  discussion  ;  but  Mr.  Cassol- 
berry's  suggestion  of  a  Pan  American  coin  for  each  country,  suitíibly 
inscribed  and  conforming  to  the  legal  and  business  standards  of  the 
particular  country,  may  be  worth  while. 


URUGUAY  TO   ORGANIZE    IXTERNATIONAI,    LAW    IXSTITUTE. 

jVnnounceraent  has  been  made  that  Uruguay  is  to  organize  a  local 
branch  of  the  American  Institute  of  Internationid  Law.  This  move- 
ment is  in  direct  line  with  the  plans  of  the  international  organization, 
which  depends  for  much  of  its  vigor  and  inspiration  upon  the  national 
institutes  of  the  various  American  nations.  A  committee  to  organize 
this  branch  has  been  appointed  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
a  decree  signed  by  the  President,  It  includes  in  its  membership  Don 
Juan  Zorvillo  de  San  Martin,  member  of  the  permanent  arbitration 
court  of  The  Hague;  Don  Juan  Antonio   Buero,  chairman  of  tlie 
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foreign  relations  committee  of  tlie  Uruguayan  House  of  Representa- 
tives; and  Dr.  Manuel  Arbelaiz,  professor  of  international  law  at  the 
University  of  Montevideo. 


STUDIES    ON    LATIN    AMERICA    AT    THE   UNIVERSITY    OP   TEXAS. 

One  of  the  most  encouraging  as  well  as  significant  results  of  the 
increased  attention  which  our  relations  with  the  countries  of  Central 
and  South  America  are  receiving  at  the  present  time  is  the  serious 
appreciation  on  the  part  of  colleges  and  universities  of  the  necessity 
of  properly  training  and  equipping  young  men  for  competent  service 
in  these  fields.*  During  the  past  few  years  great  importance  has  been 
attached  to  the  study  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese.  Courses  in  Latin 
American  history  and  literature  have  been  introduced  in  an  endeavor 
to  develop  a  more  sympathetic  understanding  of  the  peoples  and 
institutions  of  our  southern  neighbors,  and  great  stress  has  been 
placed  upon  the  desirability  of  furthering  economic  relations.  In 
every  section  of  the  United  States  activity  has  been  aroused  in  these 
directions,  but  the  latest  institution  to  plan  an  ambitious  program 
along  these  lines  is  the  University  of  Texas,  at  Austin.  Under  the 
able  and  progressive  direction  çf  William  R.  Manning,  adjunct  pro- 
fessor of  Latin  American  history,  and  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
various  departments,  the  university  is  arranging  a  wide  range  of 
courses  that  will  be  of  value  to  students  who  wish  to  inform  them- 
selves concerning  Latin  America,  or  to  prepare  themselves  for  careers 
with  business  concerns  engaged  in  trade  with  the  Southern  Hemi- 
sphere. The  subjects  offered  are  planned  to  qualify  students  for 
positions  as  teachers  in  high  schools  and  possibly  courses  preparatory 
to  the  consular  and  diplomatic  service  will  also  be  offered.  Such  a 
comprehensive  curriculum  can  not  but  have  a  far-reaching  effect 
upon  the  student  body  of  that  university  in  emphasizing  the  increas- 
ing ties  oí  commerce  and  comity  that  are  bringing  the  American 
countries  closer  to  each  other. 


THE    NATIONAL    CITV    BASK    OF   BUENOS    AIRES. 

Although  in  actual  existence  only  a  few  short  months,  the  Buenos 
Aires  branch  of  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York  has  already 
become  an  important  factor  in  the  commercial  relations  of  North  and 
South  America.  It  is  responding  to  the  recipniral  demands  of  the 
financial  interests  of  both  countries,  and  is  developing  into  a  medium 
of  importance  in  bringing  togetlier  the  representative  business  and 
banking  interests.  A  feature  of  the  Buenos  Aires  branch  that  is 
worthj'  of  special  note  is  its  commercial  department.     In  a  communi- 
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cation  addressed  to  the  director  general  by  George  E.  Briggs,  jr.,  of 
that  department,  tlie  latter  makes  the  following  statement  concerning 
its  activities: 

This  deparlraenl  is  working  toward  Ihe  same  end  as  tht  union— lhe  fostering  oí  the 
acq II aiQ lance  of  the  Americaa  to  their  mutiiat  ailvanta^.  We  ate  taking  up  one  line 
at  a  time,  investigating  it  as  thoroughly  as  we  are  able,  and  reporting  to  the  New 
York  office  od  competition,  prices,  duties,  lerms,  l>eat  method  of  approach,  advertising, 
and  illustrating  by  sending  samples.  From  the  New  York  office  this  information  is 
Bent  out  to  the  North  American  houses  engaged  in  that  Ijiisiness. 


STEAMSHIP   SERVICE   OP  THE    UNITED    FRUIT   CO, 

A  circular  of  the  United  Fruit  Co.,  under  recent  date,  enumerates  a 
substantial  list  of  steamships  flying  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  the  colors 
of  Chile,  of  Peru,  and  of  Great  Britain,  which  connect  with  the  west 
coast  ports  of  Central  America,  Mexico,  and  South  America,  via  the 
Panama  Canal.  The  ports  of  Central  America  and  of  the  west  coast 
of  South  America  thus  made  available  to  the  United  States  for  com- 
mercial intercourse,  there  is  every  reason  to  feel  encouraged  and  to 
express  the  hope  tliat  the  exchange  of  trade  between  these  countries 
may  continue  to  increase  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 


TROFICAL    LIFE    AND    SOUTH    AMERICA. 

The  Pan  American  Union  is  pleased  to  learn  that  Tropical  Life,  of 
London,  England,  a  monthly  journal  devoted  to  the  interests  of  those 
living,  trading,  or  holding  property  in  tropical  and  subtropical 
countries  is  to  include  as  a  feature  of  subsequent  issues  special  col- 
umns of  South  American  news.  The  instructive  character  of  that 
publication  will  be  considerably  enhanced  by  the  addition  of  these 
notes,  as  numerous  interests  of  South  America  and  Great  Britain  are 
quite  intimately  associated,  and  further  information  on  that  part  of 
the  world  can  not  fail  to  be  of  value  to  the  reader?  In  this  connection 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  there  is  now  in  preparation  a  book  on 
Brazil,  by  H.  Hamel  Smith,  of  the  editorial  department  of  Tropical 
Life.  It  was  the  privilege  of  tlie  director  general  to  peruse  one  of  the 
early  chapters,  and  if  the  rest  of  the  volume  measures  up  to  the  same 
standard  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  book  will  be  a  worthy  addition 
to  the  literature  on  Brazil. 


"NATIONAL    FOREIGN    TRADE, 


The  Fan  American  Union  Is  pleased  to  wclcmne  the  nflicial  bulletin 
of  the  National  Foreign  Trade  Council  which  made  Ua  initial  appear- 
ance under  date  of  April,  1915,  and  to  cimgratulatc  the  editor  on  its 
noat  typographic  arrangenioiit.     "National  Foreign  Trade,"  as  the 
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periodical  is  called,  will  be  the  medium  of  the  National  Foreign  Trade 
Council  for  conveying  such  information  as  it  deems  worthy  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public  and  press  interested  in  the  development  oí  sound 
foreign  trade  policy.  Robert  H.  Patchin,  64  Stone  Street,  New  York, 
is  secretary  of  the  coimcil  and  in  charge  of  the  publication. 


HOMES   FOR    WORKINGMEN    IN    LATIN    AMERICA. 

Ten  thousand  homes  for  working  people  are  to  be  built  in  Buenos 
Aires  within  the  next  five  years,  and  recently  a  contractor  from  the 
Argentine  capital  arrived  in  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of 
buying  a  vast  amount  of  lumber  suitable  for  constructing  these 
houses.  In  order  to  improve  the  living  conditions  of  the  labonng 
classes  in  the  lai^er  cities  of  the  country  the  Aj^entine  Government 
has  evolved  a  scheme  for  putting  the  ownership  of  these  homes 
within  the  reach  of  the  workingman.  A  contract  has  been  entered 
into  with  a  New  York  company  for  the  erection  of  10,000  two-story 
houses  in  an  outlying  district  of  Buenos  Aires,  Each  house  is  to 
have  not  less  than  five  rooms,  with  adequate  and  proper  sanitary  and 
sewage  connections,  must  front  on  a  street  or  public  passée,  and 
must  be  within  four  squares  of  a  street  car  line  or  a  railway  station. 
This  will  insure  for  the  homes  desirable  facilities  and  convenient 
locations.  The  houses  are  to  be  sold,  preferably  to  Argentine  citizens 
in  the  employ  of  the  Government,  on  an  installment  plan  whereby 
the  purchaser  obhgates  himself  to  pay  $23.65  per  month  until  the 
mortgage  loan  of  $2,580  has  been  repaid  with  Interest  at  the  rate  of 
6  per  cent  per  annum.  Houses  not  taken  up  by  employees  of  the 
Government  are  to  be  sold  to  other  applicants.  Similar  projects  are 
under  way  in  other  Provinces  of  the  country,  the  houses  in  most  cases 
being  smaller  and  less  expensive,  thus  reducing  the  amount  of  the 
installments  an<l  enabling  workmen  with  incomes  of  less  than  $100 
per  month  to  become  purcliasers.  The  feature  which  makes  the 
plan  fea.sible  is  the  fact  that  the  Government  is  to  issue  a  series  of 
what  are  known  as  internal  bonds,  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  0 
per  cent,  which  it  lends  to  the  construction  companies,  thereby 
enabling  them  to  finance  these  projects.  Much  of  the  imported  build- 
ing material  is  also  to  be  admitted  free  of  duty. 

While  the  Buenos  ¿Vires  project  is  perhaps  the  largest  launched  so 
far,  the  idea  of  governmental  aid  in  the  building  of  liomes  for  working- 
men  is  not  so  very  new  in  tlie  countries  of  Latin  America.  Cuba,  for 
instance,  in  ISIO  passed  a  law  authorizing  the  executive  department 
to  construct  2,000  small  cottages,  each  to  be  assigned  by  lot  to  native- 
bom  or  naturalized  Cuban  heads  of  families,  having  no  personal 
resources  other  than  tlie  results  of  their  labors,  and  whose  names 
are  properly  registered.     The  liouses  were  to  be  built  of  brick  and 
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tüe,  at  least  13  feet  liigh,  and  to  cootaiu  5  rooms,  and  oacli  lot  to 
bo  at  least  19^  by  65  feet.  Workmen  placed  in  possession  of  these 
bouses  pay  $2.65  within  the  Krst  10  days  of  oaeh  month,  which  amount 
is  applied  to  the  interest  and  amortization,  payment  of  water  service, 
anti  expenses  of  administration.  When  the  possessor  has  repaid  the 
amount  of  actual  construction  and  the  other  obligations  the  State 
gives  him  a  deed  to  the  property.  The  houses  are  exempt  from  the 
payment  of  building  fees,  official  chaises,  and  of  all  taxes  during  the 
10  years  in  which  the  purchaser  agrees  to  pay  for  the  property. 
Under  the  provisions  of  this  law,  up  to  January  1,  1914,  950  houses 
had  been  constructed  in  Habana,  45  in  Pinar  del  Rio,  and  5S  in 
various  places  in  the  Province  of  Santa  Clara. 

Plans  similar  to  these  have  been  in  operation  for  some  years  in 
Chile,  Brazil,  and  Colombia,  and  are  being  projected  in  Salvador,  the 
Dominican  Republic,  Peru,  and  other  Latin  American  countries.  In 
most  cases  the  houses  being  erected  are  ñníshod  in  pine,  cypress,  and 
to  some  extent  in  hardwoods.  Much  of  this  lumber  is  bought  from 
the  United  States. 


CONGRESS    OF    CO.VTINENTAL   AMERICAN    HISTORY. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Senhor  Conde  do  AíTonso  Celso,  President 
of  the  Brazilian  Historical  and  Geographical  Institute  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  the  Pan  American  Union  has  been  informed  that  in  accord- 
ance with  a  resolution  adopted  at  the  fírst  congress  of  that  organiza- 
tion, which  met  in  September,  1914,  a  Congress  of  Continental  Ameri- 
can Hbtory  is  to  be  called  for  September  7,  1922,  to  be  held  in  con- 
junction with  the  celebrations  of  Brazil's  centenary  of  independence. 
Although  the  event  is  some  years  distant,  this  learned  society  is  making 
elaborate  plans  to  have  this  gathering  tliorougldy  known  throughout 
the  American  countries  and  to  make  it  one  of  the  most  representative 
and  important  historical  congresses  ever  held. 


THE    INTERNATIONAL   DRY-PARMI.NG    CONQRESS. 

Considerable  progress  has  already  been  made  in  the  plans  for  the 
Internatto.ial  Dry-Farming  Congress  and  the  International  Soil- 
Products  Exposition,  which  will  be  held  in  Denver,  Colo.,  respectively, 
October  4-7,  1915,  and  September  27  to  October  9.  K.xhibits  will 
be  shown  of  the  latest  developments  in  agriculture,  agricultural 
machinery,  and  industrial  pursuits.  The  great  agricultural  areas  of 
the  United  States  will  be  prominently  represented,  as  will  also  those 
of  Canada,  and  numerous  foreign  countries,  including  Spain,  British 
South  Africa,  and  China. 


—Bull.  4—10 2 
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PRESIDENT    WILSON'S 
VISIT  TO  THE  "MORENO" 


THE  remarks  of  Proaident  Wilson  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit 
to  the  Argentine  battleship,  the  Moreno,  at  Annapolis,  on 
March  29,  when  he  was  the  special  guest  at  a  luncheon 
tendered  by  the  Argentine  ambassador.  Dr.  Rómulo  S. 
Naón,  have  been  the  subject  of  considerable  favorable  comment  on 
the  part  of  the  diplomatic  representatives  of  the  countries  of  Central 
and  South  America.  Technically,  the  President  was  on  foreign 
soil  while  on  board  the  stately  ship,  and  as  visitor  on  Argentine 
territory  he  took  advantage  of  that  opportunity  to  emphasize  the 
"growing  warmth  of  affection  as  well  as  of  understanding"  between 
the  I'nited  States  and  the  other  nations  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere.' The  President,  accompanied  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
Josephus  Danieb;  the  secretary  to  the  President,  Joseph  P.  Tumulty; 
and  by  Dr.  Gary  T.  Grayson,  was  received  with  due  formality  on 
board  the  battleship.     The  President  spoke  as  follows: 

Mr.  Ahbassador,  Gentlemen:  It  is  with  great  pleuure  tiaX  I  find  myself  in  this 
interesting  company  and  in  this  interesting  place.  There  has  obtained  a  cuBt4>m 
of  the  United  States,  which  has  seemed  to  amount  almost  to  a  miperatition,  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  should  not  leave  its  territory.  I  do  not  know  whether 
tbalwasout  of  distmat  of  the  President  or  out  of  precaution  for  the  country;  whether 
there  was  fear  that  be  would  Dot  behave  himself  ouleide  of  his  own  jurisdiction  or 
whether  it  was  thought  that  he  was  absolutely  necessary  to  the  country  and  its  admin* 
istration.  I  shall  try  on  this  occasion,  at  any  rat*,  to  relieve  the  country  of  the  fear 
of  his  misbehavior. 

I  am  particularly  glad  that  this  great  vessel,  which  I  have  so  much  admired,  should 
represent  some  part  of  the  reciprocity  and  connection  between  the  United  Stales  of 
America  and  the  Great  Republic  of  the  Aigentine.  We  have  been  the  more  glad  to 
be  instrumental  in  supplying  you  with  this  great  arm  of  war  bet-ause  we  are  bo  sure  that 
neither  of  ue  will  ever  use  such  an  arm  a^inst  the  other.  I  ieel  that  I  am  speaking 
the  sentiments  of  my  fellow  countrymen  when  I  say  that  there  is  with  us  a  growing 
warmth  of  affection  as  well  as  understanding  for  the  other  countries  of  the  great  Ameri- 
can hemisphere,  which  we  are  coming  daily  to  undcn<tiind  better,  and  which  are,  I 
hope,  daily  coming  t«  understand  us  better,  and  to  which  we  are  drawn  by  feeling  as 
well  as  by  interest,  by  the  desire  to  be  comrades  in  mime  comnura  undertaking  fur 
humanity  as  well  as  neighbors.  It  is  not  always  that  neighbors  understand  one  another. 
I  remember  a  very  witty  pasaigc  from  an  English  writer,  who  sa^'s  that  you  may  talk 
of  the  tyranny  of  Ciesar  and  Tiberius,  but  the  real  t  jTanny  is  the  tyranny  of  your  uext- 
door  neighbor — the  obligation  to  be  like  him  and  to  do  what  be  does,  aod  to  remember 
what  he  will  say  of  you  if  you  do  not  act  as  he  does.  Bui  there  is  no  such  t>TaDny  in 
international  affairs.  The  rivalry  there  is  io  the  kind  of  actions  that  will  commend  a 
nation  to  the  rewpect  and  affection  of  other  nations. 

It  is  a  fine  thing  to  believe,  and  I  beUevc  it  in  the  midst  of  Uiím  ]>criod  of  war,  thai 

the  real  ground  of  respect  is  justice  and  fairness  and  good  will,  that  you  can  not  respect 

a  man  or  a  naticm  for  which  you  can  not  sooner  or  later  acquire  au  alTe<'tion.     The 

great  advantage  of  intermixture,  not  only  of  .trtual  intermixture  of  hlood  but  of  con- 

i:i4 
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slant  int«r<'Ounw  betwt!«n  nntionti,  ie  that  there  grows  up  a  common  underatandíng 
We  speak  different  language»;  we  have  followed  to  some  extent  different  cUBtoma;  we 
have  to  Bome  decree  different  naüoual  traditions;  but  at  the  bottom  we  have  got  just 
the  game  sort  of  parte  and  understand  inga  anil  the  same  essential  interests,  and  when 
we  mix  wilh  one  another  and  tauch  hands  we  are  apt  to  touch  hearts  also.  I  believe 
that  the  modem  world  is  preparing  us  For  this  understandiiig  and  ««mrodedhip  by  its 
extraordinarily  intreased  means  of  intercommunication.  There  is  a  very  delif-htfu! 
saying  ascribed  to  the  English  writer.  Charles  Lamb,  lie  sj^oke  very  harshly  of  a  man 
who  «as  the  subject  of  tonversotion  but  not  present,  and  some  one  said;  "\\"hy, 
Charles.  I  didn't  know  that  you  knew  him,"  Lamb  stuttered  a  little;  he  said,  "  I-l-I 
d'don't  know  h-hini;  I-J  can't  h-hate  a  man  I-I  know."  I  think  that  is  true  between 
nations  just  as  well  as  between  individuals. 

I  want  to  congratúlale  you  upon  the  completion  of  this  ship  and  upon  all  that  she 
stands  for  in  the  way  of  reciprocity  between  ourselves  and  the  great  country  you 
represent,  and  I  want  to  express  my  feeling  a»  President  of  the  United  States  that 
we  are  rapidly  approaching  a  day  when  the  American  will  draw  together  as  they 
have  never  drawn  together  before,  and  that  it  will  be  a  union,  not  of  political  ties, 
but  of  undei^anding  and  of  mutual  helpfulness. 

I  want  to  drink  to  the  health  and  success  of  your  President,  your  Government, 
and,  if  I  may,  I  wish  to  include  your  ambassador,  for  whom  we  have  the  greatest 

In  offering  a  toast  to  the  Chief  Executive,  Ambassador  Naón  said: 

It  is  perhaps  the  6rst  time  that  a  President  of  the  United  States  of  America  set 
foot  on  a  piece  of  foreign  soil,  which,  like  this  battleship.  spriuKH  from  lhe  industriai 
capacity  and  ability  of  this  great  country.  Hence  I  could  not  find  any  more  suitable 
and  gratifying  occasion  than  the  present  one  to  drink  to  your  personal  happiness, 
and,  voicing  what  is  a  feeling  of  my  people  and  a  purpose  of  my  üovemment,  to  say 
that  may  iKe  ties  which  have  always  bound  our  two  countries  ttçether  daily  grow 
stronger  and  stronger,  until  ihcy  constitute  the  expression  of  the  most  perfect  inler- 
national  friendship. 

Later  in  the  aftemoon  tlic  aitibassador  returned  the  call  by  accom- 
panying tlie  President  aboard  the  Maijfiowfr,  The  following  day 
Dr.  Naón  tendered  another  UiTirhewn  in  eompliment  to  the  members 
of  the  Cabinet.  This  was  attended  by  Serretary  of  State  Bryan, 
Secretary  of  Labor  Wilson,  high  oflieials  representing  the  other 
executivo  departments,  and  by  a  number  of  ladies  of  the  Cabinet. 
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AT  this  writing  the  plans  are  being  rapidly  perfected  by  Wil- 
liam G.  McAdoo,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States,  for  the  Pan  American  Financial  Conference,  which 
will  meet  in  the  Pan  American  Building,  Washington. 
1).  C-,  May  24,  191Õ.  Practieally  all  of  the  Latin  American  Govern- 
ments have  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  which  was  extended  to  them  through  authority  of  Congress. 
From  present  indications  there  will  be  in  attendance  about  60  official 
delegates  from  the  invited  governments,  and  the  list  of  these  includes 
many  of  the  prominent  men  in  their  financial,  commercial,  and  public 
affairs.  Judging  from  the  personnel  as  now  reported  this  gathering 
will  be  the  most  distinguished,  in  some  respects,  international  gath- 
ering that  has  been  held  in  the  United  States  since  the  first  Pan 
American  Conference  which  met  at  Washington  in  the  winter  of 
1890-1891. 

According  to  a  tentative  program  being  worked  out  by  tlie  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  in  conference  with  the  representatives  of  the  State 
Department,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  and  with  the  Director 
General  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  the  conference  wiU  liold  its  first 
meeting  at  11  o'clock  Monday  morning.  May  24,  in  the  Hall  of  the 
Americas  of  the  Pan  American  Building.  On  this  occasion  a  wel- 
come will  probably  be  extended  by  the  President  of  tlie  United  States, 
who  will  be  followed  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  by  some  of  the  Latin 
American  diplomatic  representatives.  That  afternoon  it  is  expected 
that  the  President  will  formally  receive  the  delegates  at  the  Wliite 
House.  In  the  evening  a  reception  will  be  given  in  honor  of  the  Latin 
vVmerican  delegates  by  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury. 

Tuesday,  the  25th,  will  be  given  up  almost  entirely  to  speeches  by 
representatives  of  the  variou.-!  delegations,  and  special  sections  or 
committees  will  be  designated  to  consider  the  various  questions 
before  the  conference, 

Wednesday,  the  26th.  and  Thursday,  the  27tli,  may  he  given  up 
to  the  meetings  of  these  sections  or  committees. 

Friday,  the  28th,  and  Saturday,  tlie  2i»th,  will  be  devoted  to  the 
concluding  discussions  and  actions  of  the  conference,  and  an  official 
banquet  will  probably  be  givi^n  on  Saturday  night. 

On  Sunday,  the  :í()th,  the  delegates  will  be  taken  on  the  yacht 
MaijfiowiT  to  Mount  Venum.     That  afternoon,  or  Moa<lay,  the  31at, 
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they  will  proceed  to  Philadelphia,  possibly  including  Baltimore  on 
the  way,  and  then  from  there,  after  a  day's  stay,  continue  on  a 
special  tour  to  Pittsburgh,  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  Ninara  Falls,  Boston, 
and  New  York.  These  places  have  not  yet  been  finally  decided  upon, 
but  they  form  a  prospective  itinerary.  In  each  city  they  will  be 
eotertained  by  the  representative  city  ofiicials,  bankers,  and  other 
financial  and  commercial  interests.  They  will  also  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  see  the  leading  industries  of  different  sections  of  the 
country.  In  New  York  City  there  will  be  a  great  farewell  banquet 
given  by  the  combined  ñnancial  and  commercial  organizations  of 
the  city. 

Id  attendance  at  the  conference,  aside  from  the  delegates  which 
are  being  sent  to  Washington  by  the  various  governments,  there  will 
also  participate,  by  invitation  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the 
ambassadors,  ministers,  and  chargé  d'affaires  of  the  Latm  American 
Governments,  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the 
Director  General  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  and  such  bankers, 
fínaiiciers,  and  representative  business  and  commercial  interests  as 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  see  fit  to  invite. 

The  sessions  will  all  be  held  in  the  Fan  American  Buildmg,  the  use 
and  facilities  of  which  for  this  conference  were  voluntarily  tendered 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  gov- 
erning board  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 

The  procpodings  will  be  presided  over  for  the  most  part  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  every  cfTurt  will  be  exerted  to  make 
the  conference  a  thoroughly  practical  one  for  the  attainment  of  the 
ends  in  behalf  of  which  it  was  called. 

In  the  preliminary  arrangements  for  the  conference  Secretary 
McAdoo  has  had  the  cooperation  of  Messrs.  Paul  M.  Warbui^  and  Fred- 
eric A.  Delano,  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board;  Andrew  J.  Peters, 
.\ssistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  William  Phillips,  Third  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State;  and  John  Barrett,  Director  General  of  the  Pan 
American  Union.  To  meet  the  delegates  upon  their  arrival,  Henry 
P.  P'lctchiT,  ambassador  of  the  United  States  to  Chile,  now  on  leave 
in  this  country,  has  been  designated  as  special  representative  of  the 
State  Department. 

In  New  York  City  a  committee  has  been  named  by  Secretary  McAdoo 
to  assist  in  receiving  the  delegates  and  making  such  arrangements  as 
may  seem  wise  for  their  entertainment.  The  personnel  of  this  com- 
mittee is  as  follows:  Dudley  Field  Malone  (chairman),  Martin  Vogel 
(vice  chairman),  Pierre  Jay.  E.  H.  Outerbridge,  Cabot  Wan!,  A.  II. 
Wi|3îin,  William  A.  Marble,  Willard  D.  Straight,  Frank  A,  Vanderlip, 
James  S.  ¿Vlexander,  A.  Barton  Hepburn,  Henry  P.  Davison,  William 
Woo<lward,  James  J.  Farrell,  Benjamin  Strong,  jr..  Sereno  S.  Pratt, 
William  C.  Van  Antwerp,  Jacob  II,  Schiff,  William  F.  Moi^an, 
Frankhn  Q.  Brown,  Dr.  H.  K.  Bard,  and  S.  R.  Bertron. 
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The  official  call  for  the  conference,  which  describes  in  brief  terras 
its  purpose,  is  based  upon  a  provision  contained  in  the  diplomatic 
and  consular  appropriation  bill  passe<]  at  the  last  Congress  of  the 
United  States  as  follows; 

The  President  is  hereby  authorized  to  extend  to  the  riovernmeQia  of  Central  and 
South  America  an  invitation  to  he  represented  by  their  Diiiiietera  of  finance  and 
leading  bankers,  not  exceeding  three  in  numlier  in  each  case,  lo  attend  a  conference 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  the  city  of  Washington  at  such  date  aa  ahall 
be  determined  by  tlie  President,  with  a  view  of  eplahliahing  closer  and  more 
factory  financial  relations  lietween  iheir  countries  an()  the  United  Hlaleí  of  Am 
and  authority  ¡a  hereby  given  lo  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  inviie,  in  his  dia- 
cretioD,  representative  bankers  of  the  I'nited  .States  lo  participate  in  the  Aaid 
ference;  and  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  such  actual  and  ne<'e»iary  expensen  as 
be  incidental  (o  the  meeiing  of  said  conference  and  for  tlie  eiileriainment  of  the 
tereea  the  aum  of  P50,000  is  hereby  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treaaury 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  be  expended  under  t)ie  direction  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treaaury, 

The  list  of  official  delegates  as  reported  to  the  State  Department  at 
this  writing,  aside  from  the  ambassadors,  ministers,  and  chargé 
d'affaires  of  the  countries  concerned,  is  as  follows: 

Argentina. — Samuel  Hale  rear8()n.  director  of  the  National  Dank  of  Argentina: 
Richard  ('.  Ahiao.  former  minister  of  finance  for  the  Province  of  llueuos  Aires:  V.  Vil- 
lamil  and  John  Zimmerman,  of  the  Buenos  Aires  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Bolivia. — Adolfo  BalUvian.  consul  general  in  Xew  York. 

Sratil.-    Dr.  Amore  Cavalcanti,  former  judge  of  the  supreme  court. 

Chilf. — I.uis  Izquierdo,  former  minister  of  foreign  affairs;  Augusto  Vitlanueva, 
director  general  of  the  Bank  of  Chile:  and  Luis  Aldunalc.  former  governor  of  Province 
of  Chiloe. 

Coíoinfcín.  — Santiago  Perez  Triana,  pnimineni  tanker;  Kol;erIo  Ancizar,  ais-roiarj' 
of  the  Colombian  Lef^tion. 

t'oaia  iii(^. ^Marian o  (iuardia.  rainiwter  of  finance;  John  M.  Keith,  banker. 

Cuba. — Dr.  Pablo  Desviminc,  former  secretary  uf  treasury. 

Dominican  Rt public. —VTa.iiciai.-a  J.  Peynado,  former  minister  to  lhe  Vniled  States. 

Guatemala. — Guillermo  Airuirre,  minister  of  finance;  Carlos  Herrera  and  Juan  Lara. 
bankers. 

Ilimdara'.    <!en.  I*opoldo  Conlova, 
ieter  of  hacienda:  and  D.  Alejandro  .S. 

Miavxigua. — Pedro  Itafael   Cuadra. 
Straus,  banker. 

Panama. — Aristides   Arjona.   minifie 
tional  Bank  of  Panama;  Ramon  .Xrias. 

Paraguay. ^Dr.  Hector  Velazquez,  ra 

Peru. — Kduanlo  IliEginson,  consul  gt 

Sali-adnr. — Altoii.-^  Quinoneii.  vice  ]) 
Rolierlo  .\guilar.  banker. 

Uruguay. — Pedro  Cosío,  minister  of  finance:  Dr.  (iaiiriel  Term,  mem  I  i  er  Chamber  of 
Deputies. 

Vmrturla. — Pe:lro  Itafael  Rinctmos.  I'onsul  general  in  Xew  Vork, 

If  any  further  information  is  desired  by  readers  of  The  Iíim.etin 
regarding  this  conference  they  may  address  their  int|uiries  to  the 
director  general  and  lie  will  endeavor  to  answer  them  «s  far  as  pos- 
ible, and  if  necessarv  refer  them  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasurj',       i 
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VENEZIÍELA,  the  most  northern  country  of  South  Amorica, 
was  discovered  by  Christopher  Columbus  in  1498.  It  has 
an  area  of  590,000  square  miles,  and  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  Caribbean  Sea,  on  the  east  by  British  Guiana 
and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the  west  by  the  Republic  of  Colombia, 
and  on  the  south  by  the  United  States  of  Brazil.  The  latest  census 
gives  it  a  population  of  about  2,750,000.  The  name  Venezuela,  or 
"Little  Venice,"  was  given  to  the  country  on  account  of  a  supposed 
resemblance  in  the  Indian  villages  around  Lake  Maracaibo  to  Venice. 
In  Caracas,  the  capital  of  the  Republic,  there  is  a  statue  to  the  great 
Columbus,  with  the  finger  pointing  to  the  east,  where  he  arrived  on 
his  fourth  voyage  and  first  set  foot  on  Venezuelan  soil. 

Venezuela  remained  a  Spanish  colony  until  the  <leclaration  of 
independence  on  July  5,  1811,  just  thirty-five  years  after  the  cele- 
brated independence  proclamation  of  July  4,  1776.  Gen.  P'ran- 
cisco  de  Miranda  raised  the  standani  of  revolt  in  the  struggle  for 
independence,  and  the  final  and  decisive  battle  was  won  by  the  great 
liberator,  Simon  Bolivar,  on  the  plains  of  Carabobo.  In  this  battle 
the  English  Legion  played  a  conspicuous  part,  and  a  wcmdexTul  mural 
painting  by  one  of  Venezuela's  celebrated  artists.  Martin  Tovar  y 
Tovar,  on  the  ceiling  of  the  Elliptical  Saloon  at  the  Capitol,  portrays 
in  amazing  detail  the  various  pha.ses  of  this  historic  battle.  Many 
citizens  of  the  United  States  enlisted  with  Miranda  in  his  campaigns 
for  the  independence  of  Venezuela.  In  two  of  the  important  towns 
of  the  Republic,  Maracay  and  Puerto  Cabello,  there  are  monuments 
erected  to  the  memory  of  the  North  Americans  who  fell  with  Miranda 
fighting  for  Venezuela's  independence.  On  these  monuments  are 
in.scribed  the  names  of  these  heroes,  who  rest  in  the  land  they  fought 
for,  and  the  requiem  above  their  toml>s  is  a  song  of  gratitude  from 
Bolivar's  sons,  which  caught  by  the  breezes  of  tlu'  Caribl»ean,  is 
wafteii  to  their  native  shores,  the  land  of  Wasliington.  Tlie  names 
inscribed  on  both  monuments  are  as  follows:  Capt;iin  Thomas  Dona- 
hue; Lieut.  Thomas  Billop ;  Sei^jeant  Francis  Farquharsen;  Privates 
James  (iardiner,  Gustavus  Burguel,  Charles  Jiiluison,  Paul  T.  George, 
Daniel  Kemper.  Miles  T.  I  lall.  John  Ferrys.  Below  these  names  in  gold 
letters  is  tlie  following  in  Spanish:  "Worthy  <tfnccrs  of  General 
Francisco  Miranda  were  these  lieroes,  who  offered  tlieir  blood  and  life 
with  Spartan  courage  as  a  sacrifice  to  tlie  indepen<lence  of  Venezuela, 
the  21st  Julv,  IHCe.  in  tiu'  cilv  of  Puerto  Cabello." 
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Miranda  was  captured,  and  died  in  the  Spanisli  prison  uf  Carraca, 
the  arsenal  of  Cadiz,  The  Venezuelan  Government  has  sent  severa] 
commissions  to  seek  for  the  ashes  of  tliis  revoreil  hero,  but  to  no 
avail  up  to  the  present.  In  the  National  Pantheon,  at  Caracas,  a 
niche  has  been  reserved  for  him,  and  a  beautiful  bronze  um  with 
the  lid  unclosed  awaits  his  ashes,  should  thoy  ever  be  found.  The 
ashes  of  the  illustrious  liberator,  Simon  Bolivar,  repose  in  tliis 
Pantheon,  The  Government  owns  and  guards  the  houso  in  Caracas 
where  he  was  born . 

Caracas  is  full  of  reminders  of  Bolivar.  In  lho  Plaza  Bohvar,  the 
most  important  park,  stands  a  magnificent  equestrian  statue  to 
his  memory,  mo<leled  after  the  statue  in  Lima,  Peru.  There  is  also 
the  Bolivar  Museum.  Bolivar  died  in  Colombia,  where  his  remains 
were  buried  for  some  years,  and  the  Colombians  claim  tliat  the  most 
important  part  of  him  is  buried  on  their  soil.  It  is  ^aid  that  when 
Bolivar  died  an  autopsy  was  made  by  the  Colombians,  who  took 
the  heart  for  thoir  part -of  the  distinguished  patriot,  and  the  ashes 
were  transferred  to  Caracas  some  years  later.  In  1897,  the  writer, 
then  in  Caraca.s,  received  a  letter  asking  about  Fernando  Bolivar,  the 
nephew  of  the  great  liberator.  Fernando  was  found,  and  although 
in  his  nineties,  talked  intelligently  of  the  friend  who  was  inquiring 
for  him  and  of  the  days  spent  together  at  the  University  of  Virginia. 
Simon  Bolivar  was  very  fond  of  his  nephew,  and  took  charge  of  his 
education,  sending  him  to  Europe  and  lastly  to  the  University  of 
Virginia.  Don  Fernando  was  very  proud  of  his  distinguished  lineage, 
and  above  the  door  of  the  house  where  he  lived  and  died  there  is  set  a 
little  marble  block  with  this  inscription:  "Hie  Domus  FemamU» 
Bolivar." 

Another  famous  Venezuelan  hero  was  Gen.  José  Antonio  Paez. 
famed,  among  other  extraordinary  deeds,  for  his  capture  of  a  ¿iquad- 
ron  of  Spanish  sail  boats  with  a  body  of  cavalry.  Venezuelan  poetfi 
sing  of  him  thus: 

Dc  todoa  loü  p:cneralp!<.  ijuien  en  el  max  valiente?    (¡eneral  Paex  I'uii  l<><la  »u  ).'eiilt> . 
(Of  all  the  generalB.  who  counto  most?    General  Paez,  with  all  of  hU  hoHt.) 

Gen.  Paez  died  in  the  United  States,  and  the  Govonunent  sent 
his  body  home  on  one  of  its  warsliips,  racortcd  by  a  squadron  of 
honor.  Other  distinguished  heroes  who  are  commemorated  h\ 
statues  are  José  Gregorio  Monagas,  the  Abraham  Lincoln  of  \'ciU'Zuola, 
and  Marshal  Sucre.  \'olumes  could  be  wTitten  of  \'ent'zuela"s  famous 
getierals  and  statesmen,  and  in  the  world  of  letters  her  wons  have 
won  renown.  In  Venezuela  was  born  the  celebrated  painter.  Arturo 
Micholena,  who  ranked  with  the  eminent  painters  of  tlie  w<irld,  and 
his  death  at  the  early  age  of  :i;í  was  a  distinct  loss  to  his  country 
and  the  world.     At  the  time  of  liis  death  he  was  finishing  one  nf  his 
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masterpieces,  the  "Last  Supper,"  which  can  now  he  seen  in  its 
almoat  completo  state  in  the  Cathedral  at  Caraca-i.  One  of  his 
famous  paintings  represents  Gen.  Miranda  dying  in  his  Spanish 
prison.  This  paintmg  is  now  on  exhibition  in  the  Bobvar  Museum. 
A  distinguished  writer  speaking  of  Michelena's  picture  of  Miranda  in 
the  Caracas  prison,  says:  "In  this  masterpiece  of  Michelena  thi'ra  is 
presented  one  of  the  most  tragic  chapters  in  his  country's  history. 
He  had  a  pathetic  and  heroic  theme;  one  full  of  sorrows,  yet  trans- 
cendentally  replete  with  the  highest  emotions  of  patriotism  and 
liherty.  The  very  soul  of  the  young  artist  was  thrown  into  the  worly, 
and,  though  deprived  of  many  imperative  essentials,  to  render  his 
theme  true  to  life,  he  employed  the  Ucense  of  art  to  embellisli  history 
with  certain  cliarms  of  the  im^mation,  employing  accessories  in 
such  ways  as  to  make  them  suggestive,  and  called  to  his  aid  the 
spectators'  own  imagination  and  thought  to  make  his  wonderful 
picture  tell  the  story  at  a  single  glance.  The  genius  and  power  of  tlie 
artUt  in  tliis  great  creation  were  demonstrated  before  he  had  put  tlie 
finisliing  touchíís  to  his  masterpiece."  A  famous  painting  by  another 
celebrated  artist,  Cristobal  Rojas,  representing  "Purgatory,"  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  (Church  of  La  Pastora  at  Caracas. 

Venezuela's  writers  and  poets  have  won  as  much  fame  as  her 
soldiers  and  statesmen.  In  a  translation  of  the  "Raven"  Perez 
Bonolde  caught  the  inspiration  and  cadencv-^  of  our  immortal  Edgar 
.\llen  Poe,  and  in  "I'na  fosca,  media  noche,  cuando  en  tristes  re- 
flexiones," etc.,  we  are  as  much  enthralled  as  by  the  original  "Once 
upon  a  midnight  dreary,  while  I  pondered,  weak  and  weary,  over 
many  a  quaint  and  curious  volume  of  forgotten  lore." 

Venezuela  is  the  sixth  in  size  of  the  South  American  Repubhca 
and  wonderfully  rich  in  resources  of  all  kinds.  The  capital,  Caracas, 
is  situated  on  a  plain  about  3,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  with 
a  climate  unsurpassed  for  salubrity.  Seven  miles  in  an  air  line  from 
Caracas  is  La  Guaira,  the  seaport,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a 
railway  23  mUes  in  length.  At  La  Guaira  can  be  seen  on  the  moun- 
tain side  the  old  fort  mentioned  in  Kingsley's  Westward  Ho  as  the 
prison  of  the  "Rose  of  Devon."  The  harbor  at  La  Guaira  used  to  be 
an  open  roadstead,  but  now  a  massive  concrete  breakwater,  built  by 
an  English  company,  affords  safe  dockage  for  the  many  steamers 
that  touch  there.  Very  near  La  Guaira  is  the  little  town  uf  Macuto, 
a  fashionable  seaside  resort,  and  called  the  "  Newport"  of  Venezuela. 

The  railway  from  La  Guaira  to  Caracas  was  built  by  Englisli 
capital  and  is  a  wonderful  piece  of  engineering  work.  In  many 
places  the  track  is  niched  in  the  steep  sides  of  the  mountain,  with  the 
ties  projecting  over  a  sheer  drop  of  1,800  feet.  Tlic  maximum  grade 
on  the  line  is  about  4  per  cent,  with  numerous  curves  and  revenw 
curves.     There  are  8  tunnels,  1  viaduct,  10  bridges,  and  2(>8  culverts. 
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Apart  from  occasional  slides  duriiig  the  rainy  season,  there  has  never 
been  an  accident  on  this  line  during  its  operation  of  32  years.  One 
of  the  most  thrilling  and  enjoyable  experiences  of  Caracas  life  is  the 
trip  down  the  railway  line  on  a  handcar.  Leaving  the  siinunit  outside 
of  Caracas,  this  little  car,  with  a  brake  on  either  side  and  comfortable 
seats,  gathers  momentum  and  rushes  seaward,  through  tunnels  and 
over  bridges,  down  the  mountain  side,  until  finally  it  pulls  up  at 
Maiquetia  station,  having  rushed  down  a  continuous  grade  for  a  dis- 
tance of  17  miles  through  the  most  wonderful  natural  panorama  in 
the  world. 

Besides  the  La  Guaira  and  Caracas  Railway  there  are  two  other 
lines  connecting  Caracas.  One,  the  Central  Railway,  runs  east 
through  Petare,  the  capital  of  the  district  of  Sucre.  The  other,  the 
Grand  German  Rulway,  to  Valencia,  a  distance  of  110  miles.  This 
railway  was  built  by  German  capital,  and  is  said  to  have  cost  $14,- 
000,000,  on  which  the  Venezuelan  Government  guaranteed  7  per  cent. 
It  is  a  wonderfully  well-built  road,  and  in  its  length  of  1 10  miles  there 
are  90  tunnels  and  as  many  viaducts.  The  stations  are  all  neat 
buildings  with  yards  filled  with  tropical  flowers.  At  the  station  of 
El  Encanto  the  management  of  the  railway  has  installed  a  park  far 
down  in  the  glade  below  the  bed  of  the  road  which  is  the  resort  of 
many  picnickers  and  excursionists.  Along  the  line  of  this  railway 
is  the  important  German  colony  of  Tovar,  established  somewhere  in 
the  forties. 

The  first  station  of  importance  after  leaving  the  capital  is  Los 
Toques,  about  4,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  a  very  popular 
resort  when  the  summer  season  is  on  in  Caracas.  At  Maracay,  far- 
ther on,  Gen.  Juan  V.  Gomez  has  a  delightful  country  home,  and  offi- 
cialdom often  moves  out  there  for  weel^  at  a  time.  The  terminus  of 
the  German  road  is  Valencia,  a  very  important  city  of  about  40,000  in- 
habitants and  at  one  time  the  capital  of  the  Republic.  The  wonderful 
inland  lake  of  Valencia  is  about  6  miles  from  the  city.  This  lake  ia 
about  25  miles  long  and  15  miles  wide,  and  small  steamers  navigate 
it,  carrying  freight  and  produce  to  and  from  the  httle  towns  on  its 
shores.  From  Valencia  an  English  railway  line  runs  to  Puerto  Ca- 
bello, on  which  there  is  for  a  distance  of  3  miles  a  stretch  of  a  9  per 
cent  grade,  requiring  engines  of  a  special  construction  on  a  rack  sys- 
tem. Puerto  Cabello  is  an  important  town  with  a  beautiful  harbor. 
It  ia  defended  by  a  fort  armed  with  modem  guns.  The  Government 
has  built  a  dry  dock  here  and  installed  a  navy  yard  Both  the  dock 
and  yard  are  up  to  date,  and  some  small  coasting  steameis  have  been 
built  there.  The  Government  has  granted  a  concession  to  an  English 
company  for  the  operation  of  a  cold-storage  plant.  This  company 
has  erected  a  fine  building  and  ships  its  meat  to  England  in  specially 
constructed  steamers. 
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Apart  from  occasional  slides  during  the  rainy  season,  there  has  never 
been  aji  accident  on  this  line  during  its  operation  of  32  years.  One 
of  the  most  thrilling  and  enjoyable  experiences  of  Caracas  life  is  the 
trip  down  the  railway  line  on  a  handcar.  Leaving  the  summit  outside 
of  Caracas,  this  Uttle  car,  with  a  brake  on  either  side  and  comfortable 
seats,  gathers  momentum  and  rushes  seaward,  through  tunnels  and 
over  bridges,  down  the  mountain  side,  imtil  finally  it  pulls  up  at 
Maiquetia  station,  having  rushed  down  a  continuous  grade  for  a  dis- 
tance of  17  miles  through  the  most  wonderful  natural  panorama  in 
the  world. 

Besides  the  La  Guaira  and  Caracas  Railway  there  are  two  other 
lines  connecting  Caracas.  One,  the  Central  Railway,  runs  east 
through  Petare,  the  capital  of  the  district  of  Sucre.  The  other,  the 
Grand  German  Railway,  to  Valencia,  a  distance  of  110  miles.  This 
railway  was  built  by  German  capital,  and  is  said  to  have  cost  $14,- 
000,000,  on  which  the  Venezuelan  Government  guaranteed  7  per  cent. 
It  is  a  wonderfully  well-built  road,  and  in  its  length  of  1 10  miles  there 
are  90  tunnels  and  as  many  viaducts.  The  stations  are  all  neat 
buildings  with  yards  filled  with  tropical  flowers.  At  the  station  of 
El  Encanto  the  management  of  the  railway  has  installed  a  park  far 
down  in  the  glade  below  the  bed  of  the  road  which  is  the  resort  of 
many  picnickers  and  excursionists.  Along  the  line  of  this  railway 
is  the  important  German  colony  of  Tovar,  established  somewhere  in 
the  forties. 

The  first  station  of  importance  after  leaving  the  capital  is  Los 
Tequee,  about  4,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  a  very  popular 
resort  when  the  summer  season  is  on  in  Caracas.  At  Maracay,  far- 
ther on.  Gen.  Juan  V.  Gomez  has  a  delightful  country  home,  and  offi- 
cialdom often  moves  out  there  for  weeks  at  a  time.  The  terminus  of 
the  German  road  is  Valencia,  a  very  important  city  of  about  40,000  in- 
habitants abd  at  one  time  the  capital  of  the  Republic.  The  wonderful 
inland  lake  of  Valencia  is  about  6  miles  from  the  city.  This  lake  is 
about  25  miles  long  and  15  miles  wide,  and  small  steamers  navigate 
it,  carrying  freight  and  produce  to  and  from  the  Uttle  towns  on  its 
shores.  From  Valencia  an  English  railway  line  runs  to  Puerto  Ca- 
bello, on  which  there  is  for  a  distance  of  3  miles  a  stretch  of  a  9  per 
cent  grade,  requiring  engines  of  a  special  construction  on  a  rack  sys- 
tem.  Puerto  Cabello  is  an  important  town  with  a  beautiful  harbor. 
It  is  defended  by  a  fort  armed  with  modem  guns.  The  Government 
has  built  a  dry  dock  here  and  installed  a  navy  yard  Both  the  dock 
and  yard  are  up  to  date,  and  some  small  coasting  steamers  have  been 
built  there.  The  Government  has  granted  a  concession  to  an  English 
company  for  the  operation  of  a  cold-storage  plant.  This  company 
has  erected  a  fine  building  and  ships  its  meat  to  England  in  specially 
constructed  steamers. 
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Other  railway  lines  in  the  Republic  are:  The  line  from  Barqui- 
simeto  to  Tucacas;  from  Guanta  to  Barcelona;  La  Ceiba  Railway; 
Santa  Barbara  to  El  Vigia;  the  Carenero  Railway;  and  the  Tachira 
Railway.  The  line  from  Barquisimeto  to  Tucacas  runs  through  the 
celebrated  copper  mines  of  Aroa  and  the  Guanta  line  runs  to  the 
coal  mines  of  Naricual. 

Several  lines  of  trans-Atlantic  steamers  touch  at  Venezuelan  ports, 
including  American,  British,  French,  Dutch,  German,  Spanish,  and 
Italian  lines.  The  American  Red  "D"  Line  runs  weekly  from  New 
York  via  Porto  Rico  and  the  Dutch  island  of  Curacao,  with  an 
annex  line  from  Curacao  to  Maracaibo.  In  addition  to  the  trans- 
Atlaotic  lines  there  is  a  national  coast  line  of  steamers  from  La 
Guaira  up  the  Orinoco  River  to  Ciudad  Bolivar,  via  Trinidad,  in  the 
British  West  Indies. 

WUhelmstadt,  the  port  of  the  Dutch  island  of  Curacao,  is  a  quaint 
little  town,  and  with  its  rows  of  brightly  colored  tiled  houses  of 
Dutch  construction  reminds  one  very  forcibly  of  the  magazine  pic- 
tures of  "Spotless  Town."  The  Dutch  Government  maintains  a 
garrison  of  liome  troops  there  and  tlie  bland  is  under  the  manage- 
ment of  a  governor  sent  from  Holland.  The  natives  speak  hardly  a 
word  of  Dutch,  but  employ  a  patois  composed  of  nearly  all  lan- 
guages, with  Spanish  predominating.  This  patois  is  called  "papi- 
amento." The  harbor  of  Wilhelmstadt  is  very  beautiful,  with  a 
depth  of  water  sufficient  to  accommodate  the  largest  ships.  Steamers 
enter  the  harbor  tiu-ough  a  picturesque  pontoon  bridge  constructed 
by  an  American  consul,  who  was  stationed  there  for  some  years. 
The  water  in  the  harbor  is  a  clear  bottle-green  color  and  the  masts  of 
a  vessel  that  was  sunk  at  the  dock  years  ago  can  be  plainly  seen. 
A  quaint  tramway  Une  with  almost  toy  cars  drawn  by  one  mule 
serves  as  a  carrier  for  the  population. 

From  Curacao  the  American  steamers  with  transshipped  cargoes 
run  across  the  very  important  town  of  Maracaibo,  in  the  Gulf  of 
Maracaibo.  Maracaibo  is  one  of  the  most  important  commercial 
ports  of  Venezuela,  serving  as  an  outlet  for  all  the  coffee  and  other 
valuable  products  of  eastern  Ck)lombia. 

Around  Lake  Maracaibo  there  are  immense  asphalt  deposits.  A 
concession  for  exploiting  these  deposits  was  given  to  an  American 
company,  who  built  a  large  refinery  on  the  property  and  constructed 
a  railway  line  in  connection  with  the  enterprise.  This  American 
company  was  afterwards  bought  out  by  the  Venezuelan  Government, 
whi(^  owns  and  operates  the  plant  at  present.  There  are  also  valu* 
able  petroleum  wells  near  Maracaibo,  which  at  present  are  being  very 
successfully  exploited  by  an  American  corporation. 

Along  the  eastern  coast  of  Venezuela  are  the  celebrated  pearl  fish- 
eries of  Mai^arita  Island.    The  pearb  are  of  a  superior  quality  and 
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luster,  and  have  been  shipped  in  large  quantities  to  Europe.  It  is  on 
LDteresting  siglit  in  passing  tliis  island  to  see  a  fleet  of  15  or  20  vessels 
dredging  for  pearls.  Divers  are  frequently  employed  to  gather  the 
pearl  oysters.  Concessions  have  been  given  at  various  times  by  the 
Venezuelan  Government  to  foreign  companies  for  exploiting  these 
fisheries. 

The  trip  up  the  Orinoco  River  to  Ciudad  BoUvar,  about  200  miles, 
is  a  most  interesting  experience.  The  scenery  on  the  river  is  pictur- 
esque, and  the  water  is  of  a  depth  sufficient  for  the  largest  vessels. 
Small  Indian  villages  are  seen  on  either  hank  and  the  natives  in  their 
primitive  dugouts  carry  one  back  to  olden  times.  The  Orinoco  b 
one  of  the  lai^est  rivers  in  the  world,  but  the  bar  at  the  mouth  does 
not  admit  the  entrance  of  vessels  drawing  more  than  12  feet  of  water. 
Ciudad  Bolivar  is  an  important  town,  formerly  called  Angostura, 
where  the  famous  bitters  of  this  name  were  manufactured,  hut  this 
business  has  now  been  transferred  to  Trinidad.  Beyond  Ciudad 
BoUvar  vesseb  of  lighter  draft  engage  in  traffic  as  far  up  as  San  Fer- 
nando de  Apure.  Along  the  region  of  the  Yuruari  River,  one  of  the 
tributaries  of  the  Orinoco,  are  situated  the  famous  gold  mines  of 
El  Callao,  which  at  one  time  were  among  the  most  productive  in 
the  world.  In  the  Orinoco  Delta,  near  the  Imataca  River,  is  situated 
the  wonderful  Imataca  iron  mine,  with  deposits  of  hematite  whit^ 
yield  80  per  cent  of  pure  metal.  Near  the  River  Pedernales,  in  the 
estuary  of  the  Orinoco,  asphalt  is  found  in  large  quantities,  and  at 
Guanoco,  in  the  delta,  an  American  corporation,  the  New  York  Ber- 
mudez  Asphalt  Co.,  has  establislied  a  large  plant  and  reffitery,  and 
from  this  lake  steamers  are  carrying  to  New  York  large  cargoes  of 
this  valuable  product. 

Life  in  the  capital  at  Caracas  is  extremely  agreeable.  The  diplo- 
matic corps  is  large  and  the  following  nations  are  represented:  United 
States,  France,  England,  Germany,  Italy,  Spain,  Holland,  Belgium 
Brazil,  Ai^entina,  Chile,  Peru,  Colombia,  and  several  of  the  Central 
American  Repubhcs.  There  are  large  foreign  colonies  of  English, 
Germans,  French,  Spanish,  and  Americans.  Two  large  theaters  af- 
ford amusement  and  entertainment  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  The 
Municipal  Theater,  or  MetropoUtan  Opera  House,  in  decoration  and 
equipment,  compares  favorably  with  similar  ediflces  in  the  large 
cities  of  the  world.  In  the  southern  part  of  the  city  there  is  a  well 
laid  out  subdivision  called  "El  Paraiso"  (Paradise),  where  can  be 
found  many  handsome  villas  and  residences,  with  a  well-constructed 
modem  macadam  drive  bordered  with  tropical  trees  and  fohage. 
This  drive  is  onhvened  every  afternoon  by  scores  of  pretentious 
landaus  and  stylish  victorias,  drawn  by  beautifully  caparisoned 
horses.  In  "El  Paraiso"  there  is  a  fine  modem  race  course,  where 
society  congregates  in  the  racing  season. 
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The  streets  of  Caracas  are  of  modem  construction  and  extend  from 
the  foothills  in  the  north  to  the  "Paraíso"  in  the  south,  crossing  the 
Guaire  Kitrer  on  five  bridges,  and  these  streets  are  crossed  at  light 
angles  by  the  streets  rmming  east  and  west.  All  comers  are  named 
from  some  local  incident  or  national  character,  and  these  names  were 
given  to  the  different  comers  before  the  modem  and  official  map  of 
of  the  city  was  made.  An  electric  tramway  line,  built  by  an  English 
company  and  equipped  with  comfortable  and  spacious  cars,  trav- 
erses the  principal  streets  of  the  city,  with  connections  to  the 
suburban  towns. 

There  are  many  parks  in  the  city,  the  most  notable  of  which  are 
the  Plaza  Bolivar  and  the  luxuriant  gardens  of  Calvary  Hill,  The 
Plaza  Bolivar  is  in  the  center  of  the  city — it  is  paved  with  mozaic 
tiles,  and  on  festive  nights  myriads  of  electric  lights  hang  in  festoons 
from  the  many  trees.  In  the  month  of  May  it  appears  hke  an  en- 
chanted flower  garden,  with  the  orchids  in  full  bloom.  These  or- 
chids are  spread  all  over  the  trunks  of  the  trees — a  single  tree  display- 
ing as  many  as  200  blossoms  at  a  time.  They  are  of  the  pale  levender 
variety,  sold  at  such  high  prices  in  the  United  States.  The  effect,  on 
concert  evenings,  with  the  famous  miUtary  band  playing,  of  the 
electric  lights  through  tliese  flowering  trees  is  entrancing.  Vene- 
zuela is  a  great  field  for  the  orchid  collector,  where  over  a  hundred 
varieties  can  be  found.  In  front  of  the  National  Theater  is  Washing- 
ton Park,  in  the  center  of  which  stands  a  statue  erected  to  the  mem- 
ory of  immortal  Washington.  The  Venezuelans  revere  the  name  of 
our  first  President,  and  on  every  Fourth  of  July  a  beautiful  wreath 
is  placed  on  the  monument  by  the  National  Government  and  the 
municipaUty  of  Caracas. 

One  of  the  noted  buildings  in  Caracas  is  the  "Casa  Amarilla" 
(Yellow  House),  corresponding  to  our  White  House.  This  is  not 
used  now  as  the  residence  of  the  President,  but  the  magnificent 
Palace  of  Miraflores,  built  by  the  late  President  General  Joaquin 
Crespo,  and  belonging  to  his  estate,  has  been  used  for  several  years 
as  the  liome  of  the  President.  In  the  Casa  Amarilla  are  the  Executive 
Offices,  and  the  grand  ball  on  Independence  Day,  July  5,  is  always 
given  there.  On  one  of  the  principal  streets  can  be  seen  the  first  house 
built  in  Caracas,  where  its  founder,  Don  Diega  de  Lozada,  hved.  The 
Capitol  and  the  Federal  Palace,  especially  fine  and  imposing,  are  built 
around  a  courtyard  filled  with  rare  tropical  plants  and  flowers.  One 
entire  wing  of  the  Federal  Palace  is  devoted  to  the  Elliptical  Hall  in 
which  all  State  functions  are  held.  South  of  the  Capitol  are  situated 
the  university  buildings,  shaded  by  an  historic  elm  of  majestic  propor- 
tions, under  which  the  curb  stock  brokers  now  deal  in  stocks  and 
bonds. 
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The  churches  of  Caracas-  are  most  interesting.  The  Cathedral, 
situated  on  the  Plaza  Bolivar,  was  built  in  1614,  and  is  one  of  the 
few  buildings  in  the  city  that  withstood  the  earthquake  of  1811. 
Other  churches  of  note  are  La  Pastora,  Altagracia,  Las  Mercedes, 
Santa  Rosalia,  Santa  Teresa,  Candelaria  and  San  Francisco.  The 
National  Pantheon,  like  Westminster  Abbey,  is  used  as  the  burial 
place  of  Venezuela's  illustrious  men,  and  is  a  most  interesting  place 
to  visit.  In  the  city  there  is  also  a  handsome  Masonic  Temple,  one 
of  the  best  in  South  America.  On  a  hill  opposite  the  La  Guaira  and 
Caracas  Railway  station  is  the  new  Military  Academy,  of  solid  con- 
struction, the  site  of  which  commands  aU  of  the  entrance  to  the  city. 

The  people  of  Venezuela  are  cultured  and  fond  of  all  kinds  of 
modem  sports.  There  is  an  athletic  club  at  the  capital,  and  baseball 
and  tennis  are  very  popular.  In  the  beautiful  gardens  of  San  Ber- 
nardino is  the  baseball  park  where,  a  few  years  ago  an  all-American 
team,  captained  by  Samuel  Hopkins  Adams,  the  noted  writer, 
defeated  the  native  team  in  a  memorable  struggle. 

There  are  four  well-known  clubs  in  Caracas,  the  Club  Concordia, 
the  Club  Caracas,  the  Club  Venezuela,  and  the  German  Club,  which 
vie  with  each  other  in  social  entertainments. 

Venezuela  is  on  a  gold  basis  and  the  capital  supports  two  important 
banks,  the  Bank  of  Venezuela  and  the  Bank  of  Caracas,  with  other 
banks  in  the  larger  cities.  Caracas  is  supplied  with  a  sufficiency  of 
good  drinking  water,  which  comes  from  a  river  about  15  miles  distant. 
Several  good  hotels  afford  accommodations  for  visitors. 


VANADIUM 


THE  credit  for  discovering  the  metallic  element  vanadium, 
almost,  but  not  quite,  belongs  to  Andrés  Manud  Del  Rio, 
professor  of  mineralogy  in  the  Royal  School  of  Mines  of  the 
City  of  Mexico.    The  honor  would  be  wholly  his  had  he  not 
himself  repudiated  his  own  discovery. 

Del  Rio  was  born  in  Madrid,  November  10,  1764,  and  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Alcalá  de  Henares  in  1780,  On  account  of 
his  extraordinary  aptitude  in  the  natural  sciences,  and  particularly 
in  chemistry,  he  was  pensioned  and  sent  the  by  Government  to  study 
in  Germany,  France,  and  England.  He  spent  about  12  years  in  those 
countries,  principally  in  the  study  of  mineralogy  and  mining,  and  was 
associated  with  the  loading  scientists,  among  others  Lavoisier.  After 
hb  return  to  Spain  he  was  named,  in  1794,  by  royal  order  as  one  of 
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the  group  of  professors  to  establish  the  Royal  School  of  Mines  in 
Mexico  City.  The  royal  order  named  Del  Rio  as  professor  of  chem- 
istry, but  on  his  request  this  was  changed  to  mineralogy.  The  school 
was  opened  in  April,  1795,  In  1820  Del  Rio  was  sent  as  deputy  to 
the  Spanish  Cortes,  where  he  championed  the  cause  of  Mexican  inde- 
pendence. He  returned  to  Mexico  in  1824,  but  in  1829  on  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Spaniards  he  went  to  the  United  States.  He  afterwards 
returned,  and  died  in  the  City  of  Mexico  on  May  23,  1849.  The  dis- 
trict of  Andrés  Del  Rio,  in  the  State  of  Chihuahua,  where  the  city  of 
Batopilas  and  the  mines  of  the  same  name  are  located,  is  called  f^ter 
the  distinguished  scientist. 

In  1801  Prof,  Del  Rio  in  examining  some  brown  lead  ores  from  the 
mines  of  Zimapan,  in  what  is  now  the  State  of  Hidalgo,  believed  that 
he  had  discovered  a  new  element  different  from  chromium  and  ura- 
nium  and  this  he  named  erithronium.  It  was  in  reality  what  we  now 
know  as  vanadium.  The  discovery  was  a  genuine  one,  and  had  the 
matter  rested  there  the  name  that  Del  Rio  gave  the  new  element 
would  have  been  its  name  now,  and  he  would  have  been  the  undis- 
puted discoverer  thereof.  But  unfortunately  the  Mexican  professor 
was  a  little  too  much  under  the  glamour  of  the  French  school,  and  so 
when  Collet  Descostils  publbhcd  an  article  in  which  he  stated  that 
Del  Rio's  erithronium  was  nothii^  more  than  impure  chromium  Del 
Rio  accepted  the  French  professor's  judgment  and  in  the  Anales  de 
Ciencias  Naturales  of  Madrid  in  1804  disavowed  his  former  claim  of 
discovery  and  stated  that  the  substance  was  a  lead  chromate.  Del 
Rio  had  been  right  and  the  French  school  was  wrong,  for  the  element 
does  not  even  belong  in  the  chromium  group.  So  the  matter  rested 
until  in  1830  the  Swedish  scientist  N.  G.  Seístrõm  rediscovered  the 
element  among  the  slags  of  the  Taberg  iron  ores  and  named  it  vana- 
dium, which  name  it  still  bears.  It  is  sometimes  stated  that  the 
name  chosen  by  Sofstrom  was  in  honor  of  the  Scandinavian  goddess 
Vanadis.  This  is  not  strictly  correct.  In  the  Norse  mythology  the 
gods  wore  divided  into  two  stocks,  Acsir  and  Vanir,  or  Asa  and  Vana. 
Njõrd,  Frey  and  Freyja  were  of  the  stock  Vanir,  hence  Vanadis.  The 
word  may  be  taken  as  the  surname  of  a  number  of  gods  and  god- 
desses, although  perhaps  most  often  used  in  connection  with  Freyja, 
the  Norse  Venus. 

Neither  Del  Rio  nor  Sefstrõm  nor  later  Berzelius  obtained  the  pure 
element,  although  Berzelius  published  what  he  thought  to  be  its 
atomic  weight,  137  and  the  formulie  for  its  oxides.  The  English 
chemist.  Sir  Henry  E.  Roscoe,  in  1868  demonstrated  that  Berzelius 
was  incorrect;  that  he  and  other  prior  investigators  had  dealt  with 
nitrides  or  oxides  of  the  element;  and  that  instead  of  belonging  to 
the  chromium  group  of  elements  vanadium  should  be  placed  in  the 
group  with  arsenic  and  phosphorus. 
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Vanadium  is  a  silver-whit«  metal  and  readily  oxodized.  It  has  an 
atomic  weight  of  51.2,  is  nonmagnetic,  has  a  very  high  electrical 
resistivity,  and  melts  at  about  1,680°  C.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
difficultly  reduced  and  hardest  of  the  metallic  elements.  Fortunately 
for  its  use  in  the  arts,  it  is  not  necessary  to  reduce  the  metal  to  its 
purestat«.  Such  a  reduction  would  be  too  costly.  Itcan  be  reduced, 
however,  quite  easily  as  an  alloy,  particularly  as  an  alloy  of  iron, 
ferrovanadium,  containing  approximately  1  part  of  vanadium  and  2 
parts  of  iron.  Again,  fortunately,  this  alloy  has  a  melting  point 
1,300°  C.  to  1,340°  C.  sufficiently  low  to  further  alloy  with  molten 
steel,  which  would  be  difficult  in  the  pure  vanadium  having  a  melting 
point  over  300°  C.  higher. 

Vanadium  is  one  of  the  most  widely  disseminated  of  all  the  elements, 
although  commercially  available  deposits  are  comparatively  rare.  It 
is  found  in  most  of  the  rocks,  in  clays  and  shales,  and  in  the  ashes  of 
plants.  In  addition  to  Mexico,  where  it  was  first  discovered,  vana- 
dium has  been  found  in  Colorado,  Utah,  Oklahoma,  Nevada,  New 
Mexico,  and  other  parts  of  the  United  States;  in  Peru,  Sweden, 
Australia,  Spain,  England,  Turkestan,  Chile,  and  Argentina. 

The  chief  ores  from  which  vanadium  is  or  may  be  derived  are 
patronite,  carnotite,  roscoelite,  vanadinite,  and  aspbaltite.  Coal  is 
a  source  of  vanadium.  Ash  from  the  Rockvale  Colorado  coal  gave 
27  per  cent  vanadium  oxide.  Coal  from  the  Mendoza  district  in 
Argentina  contains  about  5  pounds  of  vanadic  acid  per  ton.  It  is 
called  rafaehte.  At  Talcuna,  in  the  Province  of  Coquimbo  in  Chile, 
vanadium  is  found  as  a  yellow  earth  in  connection  with  copper  ore. 

The  principal  and  almost  the  only  conmiercial  source  of  supply  of 
vanadium  at  present  is  from  Peru. 

There  are  numbers  of  aspbaltite  deposits  in  Peru,  among  the  best 
known  of  which  are  those  of  Yauli.  When  burned,  the  ash  from 
these  deposits  yields  25  to  40  per  cent  vanadium  oxide.  Other  mines 
are  located  at  Matucan  and  Casapalca,  on  the  Central  Railroad  of 
Peru  near  Callao,  at  Huari,  and  at  Huancayo,  but  the  greatest  of  all 
deposits,  as  now  known  and  worked,  are  at  Minas  Ragra. 

The  Ragra  mines  are  about  50  miles  from  the  celebrated  Cerro  de 
Pasco  copper  mines  and  are  in  the  same  mining  district.  Minas 
Ragra  had  been  frequently  denounced  and  again  abandoned  as  coal 
mines.  The  fuel  was  of  so  poor  a  quality  as  to  be  hardly  worth  the 
mining.  Some  years  ago  on  the  abandonment  by  C.  Weiss  &  Co., 
of  Lima,  Seflor  Eulogio  E.  Femandini,  who  was  engaged  in  mining 
at  Cerro  de  Pasco  and  who  owned  the  Quisque  hacienda,  about  6 
miles  from  Minas  Ragra,  denounced  the  mines  anew.  Señor  Fer- 
nandini  had  a  new  process  for  making  coke  in  which  he  proposed  to 
use  the  output  of  Minas  Ragra.  Sefior  Antenor  Rizo  Patron  was  the 
technical  director  of  the  Femandini  works,  and  on  his  attention  being 
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directed  to  a  mass  of  black  mineral  which  accompanied  ihe  coal  he 
became  interested  and  made  a  chemical  analysis.  He  thereby  dis- 
covered that  it  contained  vanadium  in  a  greater  proportion  than  any 
of  the  theretofore  known  ores  of  this  metal.  The  material  looks  like 
a  slaty  coal,  is  very  bard,  with  30  per  cent  or  more  free  sulphur,  14 
per  cent  silica,  4  per  cent  iron  sulphide,  and  about  I J  per  cent  each 
nickel  and  molybdenum  sulphides,  and  about  40  per  cent  vanadium 
sulphide.  After  burning  out  the  free  sulphur  the  ore  contains  about 
52  per  cent  vanadium  oxide. 

The  distinguished  Peruvian  scientist  Señor  José  J.  Bravo  made  a 
very  thorough  examination  of  the  locality  and  published  the  results 
in  a  bulletin  of  the  Society  of  Engineers.  The  sulphide  of  vanadium, 
not  having  been  theretofore  known  as  a  natural  product,  was  named 
rizo-patronite  by  Señor  Bravo  in  honor  of  the  original  discoverer  of 
the  mineral.  This  name  it  still  bears,  although  ordinarily  shortened 
to  patronite.  Rizo-patronite,  according  to  Señor  Bravo,  appears  in 
the  form  of  a  compact  mass  dark  in  color  and  some  2  meters  thick 
(about  6  feet  6  inches),  and  in  his  opinion  is  disseminated  over  a  lai^e 
extent  of  country  around  Minas  Ragra.  The  earth  surrounding  the 
rizo-patronite  veins  is  highly  impregnated  with  vanadium  solutions, 
and  in  small  catch  basins  this  impregnated  earth  is  being  quite 
extensively  worked. 

Until  the  recent  development  of  vanadium  in  the  steel  industry  its 
commercial  use  was  more  or  less  confined  to  ink  making  and  coloring 
fabrics  and  leather.  The  ink  is  made  of  a  mixture  of  neutral  solution 
of  ammonium  vanadate,  gum  water,  and  a  solution  of  gallic  acid. 
This  ink  is  not  destroyed  by  acids  or  alkalines,  nor  can  it  be  bleached 
out  with  chloride.  The  ink,  however,  is  not  very  permanent.  In 
dyeing  fabrics  vanadium  chlorides  combined  with  analine  hydro- 
chloride form  a  brilliant  and  permanent  black.  In  coloring  leather 
a  1  per  cent  solution  of  neutral  ammonium  vanadate  is  used  with 
leather  which  has  been  tanned  with  nutgall. 

The  first  recorded  use  of  vanadium  in  steel  was  in  1896,  in  France,  in 
the  production  of  armor  plates.  Tests  of  these  plates  showed  that 
they  were  much  tougher  and  more  highly  resistant  than  like  plates 
made  without  the  use  of  vanadium.  No  inmiediate  results,  however, 
followed  the  French  tests,  owing  perhaps  to  the  fact  that  at  this  time 
no  adequate  supply  of  vanadium  was  in  sight.  About  four  years 
later  Prof.  J.  O.  Arnold,  of  SheiHeld,  in  an  address  before  the  British 
Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  declared  that  vanadium  was  the  master 
weapon  of  the  steel  metallurgist.  At  this  time  tlie  prico  of  vana- 
dium alloy  was  very  high  and  the  supply  uncertain.  The  greatest 
advances,  however,  made  in  the  use  of  vanadium  in  the  ¡íteel  pn- 
dustry  have  followed  the  experiments  and  practical  applications  of 
J.  Kent  Smith,  of  Liverpool.     Mr.  Smith's  work  has  been  [)rincipally 
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in  the  production  of  the  various  grades  of  vanadium  alloys,  and  he 
has  supervised  personally  the  initial  use  of  vanadium  in  most  of  the 
leading  steel  mills  of  England  and  the  Continent  and  of  some  in  the 
United  States, 

About  1905  the  supply  of  vanadium  began  to  increase  to  a  large 
degree,  due  to  the  purchase  of  the  Minas  Ragra  deposits  in  Peru  by 
the  American  Vanadium  Co.,  also  to  the  development  of  mines  in 
other  parts  of  Peru,  Spain,  and  elsewhere.  From  having  been  a  rare 
metal,  owing  to  the  lai^e  output,  it  became  available  in  quantities 
claimed  to  be  unhmited,  as  a  stcelmaking  metal.  The  claims  made 
by  its  users  are  that  it  has  accomplished  wonders  in  crucible  steel  and 
in  open-hearth  steel,  that  it  gives  cast  iron  greater  strength  and  en- 
durance, and  that  copper  and  aluminum  are  remarkably  improved 
for  certain  purposes  by  its  addition.  It  is  used  in  steel  for  engine 
axles  and  frames,  in  transmission  shafts  and  gears,  in  wire  springs, 
in  piston  rods,  hydraulic  cylinders,  tires,  tools,  boiler  plates,  bolts, 
gun  shields,  projectiles,  armor  plates,  gun  barreb,  watch  springs,  and 
in  castings  and  foi^ngs  generally. 

The  claim  is  made  that  in  steel  making  it  unites  with  the  nitrides 
and  oxides,  and  carries  them  into  the  slag.  The  quantity  of  vana- 
dium that  will  remain  in  the  slag  is  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
scavenging  thus  done  by  it.  In  well-deoxidized  steel  it  is  said  that 
the  scavenging  will  consume  about  one-iifth  of  the  vanadium. 

The  alloy,  fcrrovanadium,  is  introduced  into  the  steel  by  a  very 
simple  process.  In  the  crucible  process  the  alloys  are  broken  into 
small  bits  and  put  into  the  charge  with  the  second  addition  of  the 
manganese.  In  the  acid  open-hearth  process  the  alloy  in  larger 
pieces  is  dropped  into  the  bath  when  the  flame  has  been  blanketed. 
In  the  basic  open-hearth  practice  the  alloy,  broken  small,  is  run 
through  a  spiout  that  empties  into  the  ladle  in  which  the  molten  steel 
is  being  poured.  A  similar  method  is  followed  in  the  Bessemer  and 
Tropenas  practice  and  also  in  the  Cupola  process  for  cast  iron.  In 
the  latter,  the  alloy  is  crushed  quite  fine. 

It  is  claimed  that  vanadium  increases  largely  the  resistance  of 
metals  to  vibratory  disintegration,  that  the  steel  is  stronger  and 
tougher  and  tempers  more  uniformly  and  to  a  greater  depth  than  steel 
without  vanadium.  One  of  the  principal  advantages  in  the  use  of 
vanadium  steel  in  the  future  will  no  doubt  be  that  it  will  enable  the 
steel  man  to  reduce  weight  in  such  constructions  as  locomotives, 
cars,  machinery,  etc.,  through  the  use  of  a  smaller  amount  of  the 
stronger  and  tougher  steel.  The  question  of  weight  has  become 
serious  not  only  in  locomotives  but  in  other  forms  of  machinery. 
Another  great  economy  claimed  for  vana<lium  steel  is  its  greater 
durability.  If  this  can  t>e  established,  it  would  of  itself  more  than 
justify  its  more  extensive  use. 
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MANY  a  man  wears  a  beautiful  Panama  hat  woven  in  Cuenca, 
but  he  knows  little  of  where  his  head's  covering  was  made, 
or  that  this  Ecuadorian  city  sends  to  the  world  a  large 
supply  of  its  famous  sombreros.  Such,  however,  is  the 
fact;  and  dow  that  the  through  route  is  open  via  Panama  it  is 
hkely  that  Cuenca's  hats  and  those  of  other  Ecuadorian  cities  will 
come  to  us  more  directly,  quicker,  and  in  larger  quantities  than 
ever  before, 

Where  is  Cuenca?  High  up  in  the  Andes,  nowhere  more  majestic 
than  in  Ecuador,  lies  this  ancient  city,  with  a  present  population  of 
30,000.  Through  the  Republic  from  north  to  south  two  chains  of 
the  Andes  stretch;  between  these  mountains  are  the  high  table-lands, 
the  most  thickly  populated  sections  of  Ecuador.  About  100  miles 
apart  are  the  three  leading  inland  cities  of  the  country — Quito  in  the 
north,  Riobamba  in  the  center,  and  Cuenca  in  the  south.  From 
ancient  times  the  trade  routes  have  existed  between  these  centers  of 
commerce  and  with  the  coast  ports,  of  which  Guayaquil  is  the  most 
important.  The  opening  of  the  railway  a  few  years  ago  from  the 
latter  city  to  Quito  brought  the  capital,  and  Riobamba  as  well,  into 
rail  communication  with  the  coast;  but  Cuenca  remains  93  miles  from 
this  modem  artery  of  commerce. 

To-day  the  Huigra-Cuenca  railroad  is  building  toward  Cuenca, 
and  if  plans  are  carried  out  the  present  force  of  laborers  will  gradually 
be  increased  to  1,000  men.  The  topographical  studies  have  been 
completed  from  Huigra,  a  station  on  the  Guayaquil  &  Quito  Rail- 
way, southward  15  miles,  and  the  preliminary  location  established 
about  10  miles.  Approximately  $20,000  per  month  is  being  expended 
for  the  engineering  force,  which  numbers  50  men. 

Let  us  press  onward  and  view  the  old  city  of  Cuenca  before  the 
advent  of  the  railroad,  before  the  modernizing  effects  despoil  it  of 
certain  charms  that  appeal  to  many  people.  The  city  that  is  easily 
reached  by  rail  is  not  always  the  most  interesting  or  the  most  hos- 
pitable to  the  stranger. 

The  visitor  will  be  delighted  with  the  climate  of  Cuenca.  The  city 
lies  in  a  valley  7,800  feet  above  sea  level,  and  about  70  miles  air  line 
southeast  of  Guayaquil.  Cuenca  was  founded  in  1757  on  the  site  of 
Tumibamba,  a  settlement  that  the  ancient  natives  start^-d  many  years 
previous  to  that  date.  Various  mountain  peaks  dominate  the  land- 
scape, one  of  which,  Tarqui,  was  chosen  by  the  French  astronomers  in 
1742  as  marking  their  meridian. 
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The  visitor  in  Cuenca  to-day  is  rather  surprised  at  the  very  sub- 
stantial appearance  of  its  many  buildings  and  the  business  activity 
of  its  streets.  The  curious  dress  of  the  humbler  natives,  to  be  seen 
to  the  best  advant^e  at  the  central  market  place,  is  especially 
interesting.  The  native  wares  and  merchandise  spread  upon  the 
ground  offer  the  curio  hunter  and  the  craft  student  a  varied  field  of 
interest. 

Along  with  the  older  hfe  is  seen  the  modemizuig  inffuence  that  is 
slowly  but  surely  entering  into  conditions  and  affairs.  This  is 
especially  noticeable  in  some  of  the  fine  residences  of  the  people  of 
means;  many  of  these  are  l&Tge,  with  a  profusion  of  flowers  adorning 
their  patios,  which  are  most  attractive. 

Cuenca's  streets  have  not  yet  modernized  into  well-paved  boule- 
vards; the  cobblestone  is  still  used,  but  the  vehicles  are  made  with 
strong  wheels  especially  adapted  to  service  over  the  stones.  The 
cobblestone  is  yet  to  be  seen  in  many  Latin  American  cities,  but  is 
destined  to  pass  away. 

Among  the  pubhc  institutions  of  Cuenca  which  are  rendering  im- 
portant services  to  the  community  are  the  college  and  the  hospital  of 
San  Vicente  de  Paul.  In  the  city  and  vicinity  there  are  numerous 
sugar  refineries,  for  the  valley  of  Yunquilla  is  fertile,  and  sugar  cane 
is  grown  in  many  sections.  Gold,  silver,  copper,  and  mercury  are 
found  in  the  surrounding  mountains,  but  modern  mining  operations 
have  not  yet  been  largely  undertaken.  The  tourist,  rare  in  Cuenca, 
on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  reaching  the  city  by  modem  means, 
will  wish  to  visit  some  of  the  notable  ancient  ruins  which  are  situated 
within  a  short  ride  from  the  city. 


THE  TONOUA  BEAN' 


THERE  is  a  witchery  about  the  smell  oí  new-mown  hay  that 
appeals  to  human  kind  of  high  as  well  as  low  degree.  There 
seems  to  be  a  tendency  to  revert  to  the  primitive  and  bucolic 
in  most  of  us,  however  effete  and  blasé  our  tastes  may 
have  become,  and  the  fragrance  of  the  fields  gratifies  the  olfactory 
nerves  of  prince  and  pauper,  of  the  scullery  maid  and  the  pampered 
social  butterfly,  whose  more  or  less  remote  ancestors  doubtless 
breathed  in  the  perfume  as  it  rose  from  the  dew-covered,  tender 
grass  they  mowed  with  sliining  blade  and  gathered  with  their  own 
strong  arms.  The  attraction  of  the  perfume  seems  to  have  lingered 
even  through  many  generations. 
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New-mown  hay  Dot  being  always  available,  and  somewhat  too 
Imlky  for  aesthetic  use  even  when  it  is,  the  art  of  the  perfumer 
has  been  called  upon  to  gratify  the  sense  of  smeii  which  longed  for 
this  particular  aroma:  so  "new-mown  hay"  was  added  to  the  varied 
"perfumes  of  Araby"  used  as  toilet  accessories  in  liquid  form,  and 
now  "miladi"  may  inhale  the  delicious  odor  from  her  cut-glass 
scent  bottle.  Mayhap  she  pictures  to  herself  the  sturdy  youth  with 
big,  bare  arms  swmging  his  gleaming  scythe  and  gathering  the 
sweet  young  grass  which  she  fondly  thinks  is  the  source  of  the  deU- 
cious  essence  she  now  inhales.  But  perfumes,  like  many  other 
things,  are  not  always  what  they  seem.  Grass,  freshly  cut  or  other- 
wise, has  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  production  of  the  sweet-scented 
hquid  labeled  "new-mown  hay."  The  source  of  the  essence  is 
really  a  bean.  Not  the  prosaic,  everyday,  commonplace,  edible 
bean  of  our  market  gardens,  but  a  bean  that  grows  in  that  section 
of  the  world  where  once  El  Dorado,  the  "Gilded  One,"  was  thought 
to  rule  in  gUttering  splendor;  that  fabled  land  in  the  fruitless  quest 
of  which  so  many  daring,  gold-loving  adventurers  spent  money, 
time,  and  even  lives  most  lavishly.  It  is  known  as  the  Tonqua, 
Tonka,  or  Tonquin  bean,  said  to  he  so  called  because  it  was  erro- 
neously thought  to  have  been  first  introduced  into  Europe  from  the 
Chinese  Province  of  Tonquin.  However  it  got  its  name,  the  real 
source  of  the  bean  is  to  be  found  in  the  tropical  countries  of  South 
America,  chiefly  in  the  valleys  of  the  Orinoco,  Caura,  and  Cuchi- 
vero  Rivers  in  Venezuela  and  in  certain  sections  of  Colombia. 

The  bean  is  the  seed  of  Diftenx  odorata,  a  tree  belonging  to  the 
Ifguminosie.  or  pulse  family.  The  genus  dipterix  comprises  about 
eight  species,  all  large  trees,  to  be  found  in  the  forests  of  Brazil, 
the  Guianas,  Venezuela,  Colombia,  and  tropical  South  America 
generally,  having  no  representatives  in  northern  locaUties.  The  trees 
have  piimate  leaves  and  large  panicles  of  flowers,  which  are  sueceede<l 
by  a  pod  containing  only  a  single  seed.  The  Tonqua-bean  tree 
grows  from  60  to  90  feet  high,  with  a  trunk  sometimes  3  feet  in 
diameter.  The  iridescent  pods  are  about  2  inches  long,  almond 
shaped,  and  very  thick;  the  single  seed  is  over  an  inch  long  and- 
shaped  somewhat  Uke  a  large  kidney  bean;  it  has  a  wrinkled  skin 
of  a  shiny  black  color  when  ready  for  the  market.  The  odor,  which 
is  remarkably  strong,  resembles  that  of  sweet  clover  or  new-mown 
hay,  and  is  due  to  the  presence  of  coumarin,  a  concrete  crystal- 
lizable,  volatile,  neutral  substance,  which  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether  and  somewhat  so  ¡n  boiling  water,  from  which  it  crystallizes 
on  c<)ohng.  The  beans  are  often  frosted  with  crystals  of  this  sub- 
stance, which  show  distinctly  on  their  black  surface  and  give  them 
the  appearance  of  being  sugar  coateil. 
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As  stated,  the  tree  is  indigenous  to  tropical  South  America,  but  the 
section  which  produces  the  largest  quantities  and  perhaps  the  best 
variety  of  the  beans  is  the  region  between  the  Caura  and  Cuchivero 
Rivers.  The  watershed  between  these  two  streams  consists  of  several 
mountain  ranges  of  granitic  formation,  the  most  considerable  of  which 
is  the  Serrania  de  Mato.  On  the  right  bank  of  the  Caura  River 
mountains  of  similar  formation,  of  which  Turagua  is  the  highest,  also 
exist.  The  average  altitude  of  these  ranges  is  between  3,000  and 
4,000  feet,  although  there  are  peaks  as  high  as  6,000  feet.  Besides  the 
mountain  ranges  many  isolated  h  il  h  and  large  open  masses  of  granite, 
only  a  little  higher  than  the  surrounding  country,  are  scattered 
through  the  forest.  The  land  in  the  vicinity  of  these  mountains  con- 
sists largely  of  granitic  grit,  and  it  is  this  soil  that  seems  to  be  the  most 
favorable  for  the  growth  of  the  tonqua-bean  tree.  The  trees  are  not 
usually  found  in  groves,  but  grow  singly,  though  small  clumps  are 
occasionally  found.  The  gathering  of  the  nuts  is  thus  all  the  more 
difficult  and  arduous.  The  wood  of  the  tree  is  remarkably  close- 
grained,  very  hard  and  heavy,  and  of  a  reddish  color.  In  some  re- 
spects it  resembles  lignumrvitœ  and  is  frequently  mistaken  for  it.  It 
is  highly  prized  as  a  cabinet  wood.  While  cultivation  of  the  tree  has 
been  attempted  in  Trinidad  and  other  of  the  West  Indies  to  a  hmited 
extent,  the  fact  that  it  tak^  from  10  to  12  years  to  come  into  bearing 
has  discouraged  any  systematic  efîorts  along  this  line,  and  the  wild 
product  is  still  depended  upon  to  supply  the  market.  Again  the 
crops  seem  to  be  very  irregular,  and  it  is  impossible  to  forecast  the 
yield  of  any  particular  year.  As  a  rule  there  is  perhaps  not  more  than 
one  good  crop  in  every  three  years,  production  in  the  intervals  being 
so  scant  that  it  hardly  pays  to  collect  the  beans. 

In  Venezuela  the  tree  ia  known  as  sarrapia,  and  the  men  eng^ed  in 
the  collection  of  the  seeds  or  beans  are  called  sarrapieros.  Ciudad 
Bolivar  is  the  center  of  the  tonqua-bean  industry  of  Venezuela,  and  it 
is  there  that  the  sarrapieros  market  their  product. 

One  factor  which  has  much  to  do  with  curtailing  the  tonqua-bean 
crop  is  the  presence  of  birds  in  the  tropical  forests  where  the  trees 
grow.  Especially  are  the  larçe  macaws  with  their  goi^eously  colored 
plumage  and  the  many  other  varieties  of  the  parrot  family  to  be  found 
in  these  regions  an  abomination  in  the  eyes  of  the  sarrapieros.  They 
feed  on  the  small  immature  fruit  of  the  trees  in  the  months  of  Octolier 
and  November,  long  before  the  beans  are  ready  to  be  gathered,  and 
often  floek.H  of  these  devastating  birds  may  be  seen  wherever  a  large 
tonqua-bean  tree  is  to  be  found.  According  to  Eugène  André,  the 
English  naturalist,  no  Inrds  are  more  extravagant  than  parrots  in 
their  method  of  fecdinR.  not  so  much  on  account  of  what  they  con- 
sume as  of  what  they  wnate.  Wherever  these  birds  have  eaten  the 
ground  m  strewn  with  fruit  only  clawed  and  then  awkwardly  dropped, 
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or  perhaps  with  just  a  small  piece  bitten  off.  Hence  the  destruction 
before  maturity  of  enormous  quantities  of  the  valuable  beans. 

In  Andre's  account  of  the  industry  in  "'A  Naturalist  in  the  Guianas" 
he  states  that  it  is  usually  about  the  beginning  of  February  that  the 
sairapieros  begin  to  organize  their  expeditions  to  the  interior  to 
collect  the  beans.  For  two  or  three  months  thereafter  the  Caura 
River  presents  a  scene  of  animation.  Boats  of  every  size  and  descrip- 
tion may  be  seen  making  their  slow  progress  up  the  strong  current  of 
the  river.  Here  will  be  seen  a  large  bongo,  or  dugout  canoe,  of 
several  tons  capacity,  carrying  an  entire  family  up  the  stream  and 
laden  with  provisions  for  a  stay  of  several  weeks.  Again  small  skiffs, 
just  large  enough  for  the  two  hard-working  paddlers  and  their  outfit 
may  be  seen  making  somewhat  better  progress.  Occasionally  a 
Hotilla  of  several  boats  carrying  a  larger  expedition,  consisting  of  15 
to  20  men,  is  met  with.  Progress  up  the  river  is  slow  and  frequent 
stops  at  the  settlements  along  the  banks  are  made  for  the  purpose  of 
laying  in  fresh  suppUes,  resting,  and  having  a  good  time.  Many  of 
the  sarrapieros  are  old  hands  at  the  business  and  usually  stop  at  the 
places  leading  to  the  sarrapiales  with  which  they  are  familiar.  They 
know  every  inch  of  the  ground  and  every  tonqua-bean  tree  in  the 
dbtrict.  Caño  Guayapo,  Suapure,  Temblador,  and  La  Prisión  are 
the  names  of  some  of  the  settlements  where  most  of  the  boats  stop. 
A  few  of  the  more  eneigetic  sarrapieros  push  on  farther  to  Cangrejo, 
but  it  is  hard  work  getting  through  the  rapids  of  Mura  and  Piritu. 

As  soon  as  a  party  has  selected  a  spot  as  a  center  of  operations,  the 
men  build  the  rajickos  or  huts  which  are  to  be  their  homes  for  perhaps 
two  or  three  months.  If  the  fruit  is  sufficiently  ripe  and  has  com- 
menced to  fall,  they  b^n  gathering  at  once.  Otherwise  they  spend 
the  intervening  time  m  locating  the  best  trees  and  in  hunting  and 
fishing.  When  the  fruit  begins  to  fall,  everyone  gets  busy.  Men, 
women,  and  children  all  take  part  in  the  work  of  collecting.  By  day- 
break the  workers  scatter  through  the  forest  and  no  fruit-bearing  tree 
is  overlooked.  After  all  the  fruit  of  the  trees  near  to  the  ranchos  has 
been  gathered  the  men  go  farther  into  the  forests,  sometimes  taking 
supplies  with  them  and  remaining  absent  for  a  week  or  two.  During 
this  time  they  sleep  in  the  forest  in  their  hammocks,  using  plantfún 
leaves  or  palm  branches  as  a  covering  to  keep  dry  when  it  rains. 

The  fruit  of  the  tonqua-bean  tree,  or  sarrapia,  resembles  a  mango 
in  appearance,  has  but  little  pulp,  which  is  rather  sticky  and  tasteless 
but  is  edible,  and  the  seed  is  covered  with  a  hard  furry  substance. 
After  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  fruit  has  been  gathered,  the  sarra- 
piero  takes  the  lot  to  some  open  place  where  ho  can  get  the  benefit  of 
strong  sunlight.  The  bard  shell  is  carefully  crushed  between  two 
stones,  and  a  single  oblong  bean  of  flark-brown  color  is  obtained. 
After  a  heap  of  these  has  been  secured  they  are  spread  out  on  the 
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large  open  masses  of  granite  called  îajas,  which  form  a  peculiar  feature 
of  the  forests  of  this  region.  When  dried,  these  are  the  tonqua  beans 
of  commerce  as  they  are  sold  to  the  merchants  and  exportera  in 
Ciudad  Bolivar.  By  the  end  of  May  or  the  first  part  of  June  the  crop 
is  about  exhausted  and  the  Caura  River  again  becomes  alive  with  the 
returning  boats.  From  the  Caura  they  go  into  the  Orinoco  and  thence 
down  to  Ciudad  BoUvar,  where  the  sarrapieros  sell  their  accumula- 
tions of  beans  to  the  large  exporting  houses. 

Before  the  tonqua  beans  are  exported  they  go  through  a  process  of 
crystallizing  by  being  steeped  in  strong  rum  or  alcohol.  Casks  open 
at  one  end  are  placed  in  rows  and  filled  to  within  about  a  foot  of  the 


A  STEAMER  ON  THE  CAUCA  RIVER,  COLOUBIA. 

The  mthertng  nnd  markítlng  ortonguH  brans  is  quiU  ui  Industry  In  Calombis  as  w«Uu  tn  V«n«- 
lUcbBDd  Bruil.  B;  the  end  ol  May  the  crop  bas  lor  thsmoel  part  bvoigatbircd  and  IbeaUanHis 
on  tbe  Cauca  River  are  losdwl  wltb  tbe  tiesns,  some  of  wlilcb  are  merely  sacked  white  othen  »n 
packed  [a  barreia,  for  tnuisportAtion  to  the  leaporta  vbare  tiiey  are  loaded  OD  the  iMjeaa  ateunan 
and  sblpped  to  Europe  sad  the  L'nJUd  States. 

top  with  the  beans.  The  rum  is  then  poured  in  until  the  cask  is  full. 
It  is  then  covered  by  layera  of  bagging  or  gunny  sacks.  At  the  end 
of  24  hours  the  rum  that  has  not  been  absorbed  is  run  off  and  the 
beans  taken  out  and  spread  out  to  dry  in  a  current  of  air.  When 
first  taken  out  the  beans  are  of  a  dull  black  color  and  are  soft  and 
swollen  with  the  absorbed  fluid.  On  drying  shiny  whit*  crystals 
appear  on  tlie  surface  of  lhe  beans,  which  gives  them  the  sugar- 
coated  appearance  they  have  wlien  they  arrive  at  their  final  desti- 
nation in  Europe  or  tlie  United  States,  In  the  drying  process  they 
shrink  considerably,  and  this  gives  them  the  wrinkled  surface.  They 
are  shipped  in  wine  casks  or  rum  puncheons  to  the  markets  of  the 
world. 
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As  indicated  lieretofore,  the  value  of  the  bean  Ües  in  its  sweot  and 
lasting  odor,  and  its  active  principle  is  much  used  by  the  manufacturer 
of  perfumes  as  a  basis.  'While  the  odor  is  really  that  of  sweet  clover 
or  ireshly  cut  grass,  it  resembles  that  of  the  vanilla  boan  so  closely 
that  the  tonqua  bean  has  been  used  as  an  adulterant  in  the  cheaper 
grades  of  vanilla  extracts.  Once  upon  a  time,  when  our  not  very 
remote  forefathers  had  the  habit  of  taking  a  pinch  of  snuff  to  titiilate 
their  olfactories  to  the  sneezing  point,  the  bean  was  in  great  demand. 
Every  jar  of  snuff  on  the  shelves  of  the  wealthy  contained  several  of 
these  sweetr^meiling  beans,  and  even  in  the  gold  or  silver  pocket 
snuffboxes  carried  by  our  grandfatliers  a  single  bean  was  usually 
found  to  add  its  fragrance  to  the  pungent  powder  which  gave  them 
such  delight.  Later  tiie  beans  were  used  in  pulverized  form  to  give 
a  delightful  aroma  to  smoking  tobacco,  one  use  to  which  they  are 
still  sometimes  put.  A  cheaper  substitute  has  been  found,  however, 
in  the  so-called  "wild  vanilla,"  found  in  Florida,  and  the  ordinary 
grade  of  smoking  tobacco  knows  not  the  fragrance  of  the  tonqua 
bean. 

The  price  of  the  beans  varies  greatly  and  depends  largely  upon 
whether  there  is  a  good  or  poor  crop.  The  crop  of  1012  was  very  short 
and  the  price  rose  to  $4.87  per  poimd.  The  next  year  it  fell  to  less 
tlian  $1  per  pound.  According  to  the  commercial  statistics  of  tlie 
United  States  importations  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1913, 
amounted  to  783,888  pounds,  valued  at  $1,140,409.  These  figures 
are  some  evidence  that  the  scent  of  "new-mown  hay"  is  still  quite 
popular  in  the  United  States,  for  the  scent  is  about  all  there  is  to  the 
tonqua  bean.  It  lends  its  fragrance  to  fine  tobacco  for  the  smoker, 
to  fine  toilet  soaps,  to  "  brilliantine,"  and  other  hair  dressings  and 
dyes,  to  dainty  cosmetics  that  softly  tint  the  cheeks  and  lips  of 
beauty,  to  flavoring  extracts  used  in  confections  and  ico  creams,  and 
to  many  other  things  that  gratify  the  senso  of  smell.  Thus  lias  a» 
agreeable  odor  become  an  important  commercial  commodity. 
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A  SUBJECT  of  prime  importance  to  prospective  exporters, 
particularly  those  looking  toward  Latin  America,  is  long 
credits.  Perhaps  there  b  nothing  about  which  there  has 
been  so  much  miãunderstanding,  so  man;  misstatements, 
and  such  misconception  of  existing  facts.  When  intelligently  treated 
the  matter  has  been  presented  most  often  from  the  technical  stand- 
point and  in  technical  language  not  fully  appreciated  by  the  average 
business  man.  But,  for  the  most  part,  it  has  been  unintelligently 
presented  by  those  who  understand  neither  international  trade  in 
general  nor  Latin  American  trade  in  particular,  or  have  any  knowl- 
edge whatever  of  the  customs  or  the  fundamentals  of  credits  or  of 
banking. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  out  of  the  United  States  in  order  to  under- 
stand that  a  merchant  who  is  able  to  give  90  or  ISO  days'  credit 
enjoys  a  considerable  advantage  in  the  matter  of  gaining  and  hold- 
ing trade  over  one  able  to  give  only  30  to  60  days'  credit.  And  this 
advantage  becomes  the  more  pronounced  in  those  localities  like 
Latin  America  where  the  purchaser  by  custom  is  used  to  the  longer 
credits.  The  European  exporter  to  Latin  America  who  is  able  and 
willing  to  give  the  long  credit  enjoys  a  double  advantage  over  the 
exporter  from  the  United  States  not  so  able  or  willing,  both  in  the 
benefít  derived  from  conforming  to  the  business  usages  of  the  country 
and  being  able  to  offer  terms  in  themselves  more  attractive. 

The  question  is,  How  is  the  European  able  to  do  this  ?  Does  he 
work  on  a  larger  capital  than  do  our  manufacturers,  or  does  he  enjoy 
some  special  advantage  which  American  exportera  do  not  enjoy  f 
The  answer  is  very  clearly  that  it  is  not  because  of  lai^er  capital  and 
it  is  not  primarily  because  of  cheaper  money  in  Europe,  but  because  the 
European  has  special  credit  advantages  which  the  American  does 
not  have,  or,  rather,  has  not  heretofore  had.  These  advantages  grow 
out  of  different  banking  bases  and  usages  in  Europe  and  in  the  United 
States.  By  far  the  larger  proportion  of  the  banking  resources  of  the 
commercial  banks  of  Europe,  and  this  includes  all  of  the  manufactur- 
ing countries — England,  Germany,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  Spain, 
Austria-Hungary,  and  Italy — is  employed  in  the  purchase  and  sale  <»i 
commercial  acceptances.  In  tlie  United  States,  on  the  contrary, 
commeroiftl  acceptances  up  to  the  present  have  been  almost  un- 
known.    This  difference  of  banking  custom  between  Europe  and  the 
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United  States  is  the  alpha  and  om^a  of  the  whole  proWeni  of  loiu; 
credits  in  Latin  America.  Australia,  South  Africa.  China,  and  el^*- 
where.  In  treating  here  of  long  and  short  credits  it  must  be  un- 
derstood that  the  question  of  credit  worthiness  or  tinancial  resptinsi- 
bility  of  the  customer  is  not  involved.  This  is  taken  for  grantinl  as 
having  been  inquired  into  prior  to  any  transaction  whatever. 

To  the  exporter,  if  he  himself  must  carry  the  load,  long  credits  «re 
purely  and  simply  a  question  of  capital.  To  be  out  his  money  for 
six  months  may  well  mean  a  necessity  for  doubling  or  quadrupling 
his  capital  resources.  In  other  words,  he  must  put  more  capital  in 
to  do  the  same  amount  of  business  or  he  must  borrow,  which  is  the 
same  thing.  If  an  exporter  in  the  United  States  heretofore  requireil 
additional  funds,  the  only  method  by  which  he  could  acquire  the  sante 
from  the  banks  was  by  pledging  directly  and  primarily  his  own  credit. 
At  the  time  he  might  have  on  his  books  a  laige  line  of  perfectly 
solvent  credits,  but  these  were  not  considered  by  his  bank,  or  only 
considered  in  a  secondary  degree,  as  among  his  general  resources. 
The  important  fact  was  that  his  book  credits  were  not,  as  such,  nego- 
tiable as  resources  or  as  collateral.  The  European  exporter  was  sub- 
ject to  no  such  embarrassment.  He  was  able  directly  to  negotiate 
his  credits;  that  is,  he  was  able  to  transfer  directly  the  credit  due 
him  from  the  merchant  in  Buenos  Aires,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  or  Santiago 
to  his  own  bank  by  means  of  a  bill  of  acceptance,  and  instead  of  being 
primarily  responsible  for  the  obligation  he  became,  through  his  in- 
dorsement, only  secondarily  responsible.  The  bill  drawn  by  him  at 
the  time  he  sold  the  goods  on  the  merchant  to  whom  he  sold  them 
and  accepted  by  the  latter  at  30,  60,  90,  or  180  days,  as  the  case  may 
be,  was  in  Europe  recognized  as  bankable  paper  and  discounted  and 
otherwise  treated  as  such.  It  was  for  the  handling  of  just  such  paper 
as  this  that  some  of  the  greatest  European  banks  were  organized  and 
are  operated.  A  very  large  proportion  of  all  the  banks  in  the  Latin- 
American  countries  are  branches  of  European  institutions,  or  directly 
financed  by  the  same.  Being  on  the  spot,  the  place  where  the  sales 
were  made  and  where  the  credit  originated,  they  are  able  to  keep 
their  fíngers  on  the  credit  puLso  of  the  localities  and  so  to  advise  the 
home  institutions.  The  exporter  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  thU  advice: 
in  fact,  in  most  ca.ses  operated  under  the  bank  and  with  prior  arrange- 
ment as  to  the  lines  of  credit.  Moreover,  the  exporter,  or  his  agent, 
could  operate  directly  through  the  local  Latin-American  bank  and, 
on  occasion,  discount  his  acceptances  on  the  spot.  This  agent,  prior 
to  doing  business,  was  accustomed  to  advise  with  the  local  Latin- 
American  bank,  first,  as  to  the  reliability,  a.ssets,  and  general  credit 
worthiness  of  prospective  buyers.  Acting  directly  under  this  advice 
he  made  his  soles.     On  the  contrary,  the  American  exporter,  force<l 
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by  ills  home  hanking  conditions  himself  to  carry  the  whole  load  of 
credit,  found  himself  hmited  to  that  extent  in  the  business  that  it  was 
posâible  for  him  to  do  under  the  long-term  credit  customs.  Under 
these  circumstances  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  restrict  credits  within 
his  capacity,  and  often  to  the  very  severe  detriment  of  his  position. 
Of  course,  many  leading  American  exporters  who  have  been  in  the 
field  for  years  have  acquired  relations  with  the  European  and  local 
banks  and  have  been  able  to  discount  acceptances  tlirough  these,  but 
the  new  exporter,  not  having  acquired  such  relations  and  having  no 
standing  with  the  European  banks,  was  generally  forced  to  carry  his 
own  credits. 

This,  in  brief,  is  an  outline  of  what  has  been  the  past  difficulty, 
and,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  one  of  the  greatest  difñculties  which 
has  stood  in  the  way  of  the  American  exporter  in  Latin  America, 
and  particularly  in  South  America.  Under  our  new  Federal  banking 
laws  there  is  much  improvement  to  be  hoped  for,  and  in  particular 
from  the  new  regulation,  very  recently  promulgated  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  in  conformity  to  the  amendment  to  the  Federal 
reserve  act,  approved  by  President  Wilson  on  March  3  of  this  year, 
permitting  Federal  reserve  banks  to  discount  acceptances  based  on 
importation  and  exportation  up  to  100  per  cent  of  the  unimpaired 
capital  and  surplus  of  the  member  banks.  The  limitation  prior  to 
the  promulgation  of  the  recent  order  was  up  to  50  per  cent  and  is, 
therefore,  extended  so  as  to  double  the  available  capital  to  be  cm- 
ployed  in  this  line  of  business.  It  can  be  seen,  therefore,  that  so  far 
as  the  law  is  concerned  there  is  nothing  at  present  which  stands  in 
the  way  of  an  equalizing  of  conditions  as  between  the  American  ex- 
porter and  the  European  exporter.  The  only  thing  necessary  is  for 
our  banks  and  our  business  men  to  accustom  themselves  to  a  new 
line  of  business  and  a  new  weapon  of  business  with  which  they  have 
heretofore  been  but  slightly  acquainted. 

While  not  directly  pertinent  to  the  question  of  different  banking 
usages  in  Europe  and  the  United  States,  it  may  be  worth  while,  in 
order  that  there  be  no  misunderstanding,  to  say  a  word  as  to  long 
credits  themselves.  While  long  credits  in  the  hands  of  the  European 
exporter  gave  him  an  advantage  over  the  .\meriran  exporter  in  Latin 
America,  this  advantage  may  he  easily  overestimated.  In  1913. 
prior  to  the  war  and  under  normal  conditions,  in  spite  of  this  and  other 
handicaps  the  L'^nited  States  sold  more  goods  to  Latin  America  than 
did  Great  Britain  and  very  nearly  as  much  as  did  Germany  and 
France  combined.  Even  in  South  America  alone  the  United  States 
sold  nearly  twice  as  much  as  France,  nearly  as  much  as  Germany, 
and  about  60  per  cent  of  Great  Britain. 
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"  Paul  Bsrtlett's  Pediment  Orosp  for  the  Honse  Wing  of  the 
Hationsl  Capitol"  is  a  descriptive  article  in  n  recent  number  of  Art 
and  ArchsBology  by  Mr.  Mitchell  Carroll,  which  deids  with  what 
promises  to  be  a  splendid  addition  to  distinctive  American  art. 

For  more  than  half  a  century  the  pediment  of  the  east  portico  of 
the  Capitol  in  Washington  has  been  blank.  For  some  reason  this 
space  has  been  left  unadorned,  and  it  was  not  until  the  latter  part  of 
the  Roosevelt  administration  that  steps  were  taken  to  have  the 
proper  sculptural  embellishment  supphed.  The  contract  was  given 
to  Mr.  Paul  Wayland  Bartlett,  one  of  the  most  eminent  sculptors  in 
the  United  States,  and  the  task  is  now  nearing  completion.  Mr. 
Carroll  gives  a  detailed  description  of  the  work.  He  writes  in  part 
as  follows: 

The  general  Bubjecl  is  the  democracy  of  the  United  Stales  ob  exproBsed  by  types  of 
the  worJcÍDg  people.  He  selected  aa  hia  central  idea  "PoHce  Protecting  Genius." 
Id  the  working  out  of  this  theme  he  has  not  only  created  a  distinctively  American 
concoplion  but  has  produced  a  podimental  composition  which  obeys  the  sculptural 
law  of  frontality  in  preserving  the  perpendicular  architectural  central  Une  and  at  the 
same  time  presentiog  the  two  distinct  halves  fused  into  a  harmonious  whole. 

The  extreme  length  of  the  pediment  is  80  ieel.  The  space  (or  the  sculptured  groups 
is  about  60  feet.  The  height  in  the  center  is  about  12  feet.  The  depth  of  the  recess 
of  the  tympanum  is  3  feet.  The  horizontal  cornice  is  about  60  feet  from  the  ground 
and  43  feet  from  the  top  of  the  steps. 

Of  the  rentrai  group  (fig.  I)  above  referred  to,  this  armed  Peace  is  a  woman  of 
majestic  mien  draped  in  a  mantle  which  almost  completely  hides  her  coat  of  mail. 
Ber  buckler  leans  against  an  altar  on  her  left,  while  she  extends  her  protecting  right 
arm  over  the  winged  and  youthful  figure  of  Genius,  who  is  nestling  confidingly  on  ibo 
ground  at  her  feet  and  holding  carefully  upright  hia  flaming  torch.    ■    ■    • 

The  right  aide  of  the  pediment  is  devoted  to  inculture  and  pastoral  life;  the  left 
represents  the  iron  industry.  As  the  genius  of  America  is  found  in  (he  workingman, 
the  sculptor  has  gone  to  him  for  his  inspiration  in  designing  the  various  ñgures.  The 
first  group  (ñg.  2)  to  the  right  of  the  Goddess  of  Peace  consists  of  three  figurcii— « 
reaper,  a  youth,  and  a  husbandman  (an  agriculturist)  with  an  ox.  The  reaper  (fig.  3) 
is  standing  in  a  field  of  grain  with  one  arm  resting  on  the  handle  of  a  scythe.  •  •  • 
The  youth  in  the  background  is  looking  out  into  space  toward  the  future.  Next  is  the 
agrictiliurist  (fig.  4),  represoniod  as  bonding  over  a  huge  ox,  a  powerfully  built  man. 
areminderof  the  hardy  adventurous  settlers  who  early  crossed  the  plains  to  the  West. 

Next  to  the  agricultural  group  is  a  pastoral  one  (fig,  5),  representing  a  woman,  with 
her  children,  harvesting  the  field.  ^Vhile  busy  picking  up  the  com  she  has  slopped  a 
moment  to  look  at  her  children.  A  nude  boy  at  her  side  (fig,  6)  ia  bearing  bunches  of 
grapes,  and  the  little  lad  farther  on  is  half  caressing,  half  wrestling  with  a  ram,  while 
a  lamb  sleeps  beside  him. 

The  6r«t  group  on  the  left  aide,  representing  industry,  consista  of  four  figures— tht 
printer  in  the  background  examining  some  sheets  just  off  the  press,  the  iron  worker 
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FABLE.  THE  DRAMA. 

Mr.  raul  w.  Ilarileit.  «hose  sctilptiirol  poup  will  snoo  nclorn  tdf  p«3tnifnt  of  Uii  mil  wing  or  ide  National  Capitol,  is 
the  srulptor  who  stippiird  lhe  six  grral  figures  vliicb  emljelllsh  the  liu,^e  of  Ihc  I'ubtlc  Librar)'  in  New  York  City, 
two  ¡A  which  are  picluKd  alrove. 
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leaning  on  hia  hammer,  the  founder  pouring  metal,  and  a  helper  in  the  background 
looking  on. 

The  nexl  figure  (fig.  SI  symbolizes  ihp  production  of  textiles,  expressod  byaworoan 
silting  beside  a  spinning-wheel  and  measuring  a  large  piece  of  cloth,  which  she 
Btrelches  out  before  her.  Beyond  this  is  a  sugfiealion  of  lhe  life  of  the  seaooa.ot^ 
a  boy  with  hislnml  fishing.  He  has  jusi  caughi  a  lai^  fish  whichho  will  add  to  ihe  num- 
ber alrea<ly  safely  thrown  ripon  ihe  shore  liehind  him.  The  pcdimeni  ai  each  end 
coDclutles  with  a  wave,  symbolizing  lhe  Allanlic  and  Pacific,  the  eastern  auil  wetiiern 
lK>undB  of  our  countrj-.     •     •    • 

The  principle  of  the  composilion  unfolds  itself  in  a  natural  way.  The  central  group 
of  Peace  protecting  Genius  is  light  in  sculptural  tone,  while  ihe  transitional  groups 
on  the  left  and  righl  are  stronger  in  lights  and  shadows.  The  ok  and  (he  clulh  mcas- 
ur.,dby  the  woman  afford  two  more  lighter  spots,  selling  off  the  darker  groups  Im-I  ween. 
The  remaining  figures  are  r>-lhmicttl  accessories.  Thus,  lhe  sculptor  uses  not  only 
form  but  Ihe  play  of  light  ami  shade  lo  Itring  out  the  ceniral  idea.  This  obvious  use 
of  light  and  shade  in  sculpture  is  eharacicrisric  of  Mr.  Bartleit's  work.    •    •    • 

After  years  of  siudy  Mr.  Barllelt  has  selected  Georgia  marble  for  Ihe  figures,  which 
he  regards  as  warmer  in  tone  than  Italian  marble.  The  workmen  are  now  eng^ed  in 
chiseling  lhe  figures  from  Ihe  completed  modeli<  anil  bi-foro  many  months  the  visitor 
lo  liVashÏDgion  will  see  not  the  blank  wall  of  the  iiediment  liut  a  composilion  sym- 
bolizing the  genius  of  llie  American  ]>eople  and  comparing  favorably  in  invention  and 
execulion  with  any  similar  group  of  sculptors,  ant  lent  or  modem.  The  completion 
of  Ihia  important  work  on  the  great  naiionaledifice  should  have  a  far-reaching  influence 
on  the  development  of  sculpture  in  this  country,  setting,  ae  it  does,  a  standard  of 
nobility  in  composition  and  execution. 

"Ancient  America  at  the  Panama-Califoniia  Exposition,  San 
Diego,  Cat.,"  by  Edgar  L.  Ilewett,  director  nf  the  School  of  American 
Archeology,  in  the  February  number  of  the  Tlicosophicai  Path 
(Point  Loma,  Cal.),  tells  of  the  very  interesting  exhibit  of  the  works 
of  the  ancient  peoples  of  Central  America,  which  is  shown  in  the 
California  Buihiing  at  the  Panama-California  Exposition  at  San  Diego- 
According  to  Dr.  Hewett,  this  is  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  expo- 
sitions that  an  entire  building  has  been  devoted  to  Ancient  America. 
In  this  exhibit  we  see  presented  a  picture  of  an  age  in  America  of 
which  Americans  generally  are  not  well  informed  -namely,  that  which 
immetliately  preceded  the  coming  of  Europeans  to  the  western  con- 
tinent. Knowledge  of  American  history  usually  begins  with  the  period 
of  discovery  and  conquest  and  follows  down  to  the  present  time. 
Here  we  begin  at  the  usual  point  and,  looking  back,  view  the  history 
of  a  civilization  that  reached  its  zenith  and  went  down  before  it  was 
known  to  white  men. 

Dr.  Hewctt  takes  occasion  in  this  article  to  dissent  from  the  more  or 
less  imaginative  theories  that  have  been  advanced  by  s<imü  students 
of  Ameri<'an  archa'ology  anent  a  fancied  connection  between  tlie 
ancient  peoples  of  Central  America  and  the  pyramid  buihlers  of 
Egypt.     In  this  connection  he  writes: 

Fantastic  theories  about   these  people,   their 
empires,  kings.  (|ueeiis,  and  courts,  the  niyptery  < 
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be  dismiased.  There  is  unthing  mysterious  about  it.  The  ancient  temple  builders 
of  Central  America  were  American  Indians.  All  the  cbaracterisTics  of  the  race  are 
seen  in  these  aucient  monuments.  Like  other  races,  they  slowly  stru^led  up  tliroiif>h 
a  long  period  of  evoltitioci,  matured,  for  a  time  expressed  their  mental  and  t<)tiritiial 
power  in  great  works,  ran  their  course  and  died,  as  ia  inevitable  with  individuals  and 
races  when  they  grow  old. 

It  would  be  misleading,  says  Dr.  Hewett,  to  pretend  that  any 
connected  history  of  the  Central  American  cities  could  be  written  at 
this  time.  Their  records,  in  the  form  of  hieroglyphic  inscriptions, 
are  a  sealed  book,  except  as  they  relate  to  numeration  and  chronology. 
None  of  the  characters  used  in  the  writings  of  the  Mayas  bear  any 
resemblance  whatever  to  those  of  the  Egyptian  or  any  other  ancient 
people.  All  reports  to  the  effect  that  Orientals  have  been  able  to 
interpret  the  symbols  of  the  Central  American  monuments,  or  under- 
stand the  language  of  the  native  people,  may  be  put  down  as  false. 

For  the  study  of  the  hieroglyphic  writings  we  must  depend  mainly 
upon  the  inscriptions  carved  on  stone.  These,  found  on  monuments, 
walls,  tablets,  and  lintels,  have  survived  the  ruin  of  ages.  Sacred 
books,  or  codices,  were  once  numerous,  but  now  only  three  are  known 
to  exist.  Large  numbers  of  them  were  destroyed  at  the  time  of  the 
Spanish  conquest  of  Yucatan  on  account  of  their  supposedly  pagan 
character,  Nothing  can  be  set  down  as  final  with  reference  to  the 
date  of  any  ancient  Central  American  city  in  terms  of  the  Christian 
calendar.  In  the  subject  of  Maya  chronology  there  is  little  ^reement 
among  students.  Certain  authorities,  who  are  worthy  of  the  highest 
respect,  date  the  Maya  cities  as  early  as  the  12th  century  B.  C.  Others 
place  them  in  the  early  part  of  the  Christian  era.  Dr.  Hewett  is  dis- 
posed to  fix  the  period  represented  by  the  monuments  in  the  exhibit 
within  the  first  thousand  years  of  our  era,  and  furthermore  states  that 
during  the  first  half  of  this  millenium  civilization  nourished  in  Central 
America,  attained  its  zenith,  and  during  the  latter  half,  through 
causes  unknown  to  us,  decline  occurred. 

Among  the  older  cities  are  Copan,  Quirigua,  Tikal,  and  Palenque; 
the  later  are  Chichen  Itza,  U.xmal,  and  other  cities  of  Northern  Yuca- 
tan. When  America  was  first  seen  by  the  Europeans  the  Central 
American  cities  lay  in  ruins  in  the  jungles,  as  they  do  now. 

Evidences  of  a  long  period  prior  to  the  setting  up  of  the  sculptured 
monuments  and  the  inscriptions  of  hieroglyphic  tablets  are  now  being 
found  in  Guatemala.  No  proof  exists,  says  Dr.  Hewett,  to  show  that 
this  civilization  was  derived  from  I^ypt  or  the  Orient.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  appears  certain  that  during  a  period  of  many  centuries  it 
arose,  flourished,  and  declined  upon  the  soil  of  Central  America.  In 
this  it  resembled  the  Egyptian,  which  ran  its  entire  course  in  the  Val- 
ley of  the  Nile, 

jVgain,  it  is  customary  to  speak  of  the  people  of  all  the  Central 
American  cities  as  the  Mayas,  but  that  they  were  all  of  one  stock 
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can  not  be  claimed  with  certainty.  It  could  not  be  proven  that  the 
people  of  Copan  and  Quingua  in  the  Montagua  Valley  spoke  the  same 
language  or  that  they  were  the  same  stock  as  the  people  of  the  cities 
of  Yucatan  or  the  Usamacinta  Valley  in  Mexico.  The  fact  that  they 
used  the  same  architectural  principles  in  bmlding  and  the  same 
hieroglyphic  symbols  is  not  conclusive  of  lingubtic  or  ethnic  identity. 
In  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  in  New  Mexico  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find 
two  Indian  towns  less  than  20  miles  apart  where  the  people  speak  en- 
tirely different  languages,  yet  build  their*  houses  and  sanctuaries  in  the 
same  way  and  use  the  same  symboUc  characters. 

The  ancient,  ci  ties  of  Central  America  may  properly  be  spoken  of 
as  "Temple  Cities,"  continues  the  writer.  Among  the  ruined  build- 
ings there  is  little  to  suggest  residential  use  or  domestic  life.  It  is 
probable  that  the  ancient  people  lived  in  houses  of  bamboo,  or  other 
light  material,  thatched  with  palm.  This  civilization  was  profoundly 
religious  in  character — a  trait  of  the  entire  American  Indian  race. 
With  probably  no  other  people  known  has  religious  ceremony  been  so 
generally  intermingled  with  all  the  activities  of  life.  As  the  condition 
of  society  called  for  nothing  elaborate  in  residence  building,  so,  also, 
the  political  organization  was  such  as  to  require  little  in  the  way  of 
public  building  for  civic  purposes.  Monarchy  was  unknown.  The 
government  was  theocratic  and  republican  in  character.  There  was 
ni)  splendor  of  courts  and  no  state  government  to  provide  for.  But 
religious  life  was  highly  organized.  Everything  else  was  subservient. 
The  mysteries  of  the  priesthood  necessitated  sanctuaries,  shrines, 
altars,  gorgeous  vesture,  and  representations  of  gods.  Imposing 
ceremonies,  processions,  and  rituals  demanded  temples,  sacred  pre- 
cincts, and  facilities  for  the  display  of  magic  power  with  which  to  awe 
the  populace.  The  building  of  a  city  meant  the  erection  of  temples 
and  statues  and  their  embcHLshment  with  images,  inscriptions,  and 
symbolic  ilecorations.  It  is  this  civilization  that  is  strikingly  de- 
picted in  the  remarkable  collection  of  antiquities  shown  in  the  Cali- 
fornia Building  of  the  Panama-California  Exposition, 

"The  Nation's  Bn^iuess  and  tlia  Nation's  Qovemment,"  by  Felix 
Orman  in  The  Outlook  for  February  3,  1915,  as  stated  in  the  sub- 
title, is  a  review  of  the  history,  purposes,  and  achievement  of  the 
chamber  of  commerce  of  the  United  States  of  ^Vmcrica.  According 
to  Mr.  Orman,  for  33  years,  beginning  with  the  appointment  of  the 
Interstate»  Commerce  Commission  in  18S2,  ¿Vmerican  business  and 
the  National  Government  have  frequently  been  at  odds.  Little 
harmony  existed  between  commercial  interests  and  governing  bodies, 
State  or  National,  and  the  misunderstandings  often  have  been  bitt-er. 
There  also  has  been  distrust,  business  being  suspicious  of  Govern- 
ment and  Government  suspicious  of  business. 
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Again,  HO  way  being  available  for  business  as  a  whole  to  express 
a  voice  in  Government,  individual  commercial  firms  and  organiza- 
tions began  to  press  selfish  interests,  influences  were  broxight  to 
bear  on  legislators,  and  the  lobby  methods  of  State  and  National 
capitals  became  a  subject  for  wide  condemnation.  Business  for 
many  years  has  complained  of  being  injured  by  hasty  and  radical 
legislation,  enacted  witliout  the  coopération  of  business  men.  Sta- 
tistics, it  has  been  pointed  out,  show  that  from  60  to  70  per  cent  of 
the  legislation  affecting  business  in  Congress  during  the  last  20  years 
has  been  amending  legislation  necessary  t<»  eoirect  the  errors  of 
previous  legislative  activity.  It  was  this  state  of  affairs  that  finally 
brought  about  the  oi^anization  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  of  tlie 
United  States,  whose  historj'  and  activities  the  author  outlines  in  a 
most  interesting  manner.  The  following  paragraphs  embody,  with- 
out entering  into  the  details,  the  salient  features  of  the  article: 

Some  years  ago  commercial  men  began  looking  around  to  see  how 
they  could  make  their  voices  heard.  A  number  of  them  had  traveled 
in  Europe  ami  become  impressed  with  the  work  of  the  chambers  of 
commerce  in  the  foreign  communities  they  visited.  They  found 
that  ill  Europe  the  commercial  organizations  had  been  strong  factors 
in  the  <levelopment  of  the  foreign  and  domestic  trades  of  the  most 
progressive  nations. 

Tliese  American  business  men  traveling  abroad  were  interested  to 
leani  tliat  in  European  countries  the  commercial  organization  was 
as  much  a  public  institution  as  any  municipal  department  in  an 
^Vmerican  town  (»r  city.  For  many  years  they  had  coiitribute<l 
importantly  to  trade  building  in  their  respective  communities,  and 
through  national  cooperation  to  the  commercial  development  of  tlie 
nation.  The  Eur<tpean  merchant  is  obliged  to  contribute  from  his 
net  inenme  to  the  maintenance  of  these  industrial  unions,  and  be.  in 
turn,  receives  from  the  government  protection  and  cooperation, 
which  makes  for  his  success.  These  foreign  associations  have  com- 
mittees of  arbitration  which  pass  ujion  legal  cases  affecting  busi- 
ness— the  kind  of  cases  that  in  tlie  United  States  clog  tlie  courts  from 
ti'rm  to  tri-mi.  Also  the  Euro]>ean  commercial  organizations  work 
so  closely  with  tbe  governments  that  their  ofliccni  draft  trade  treaties 
and  natiimal  or  international  laws  liaving  a  bearing  on  business. 

In  the  I'nited  States  it  was  not  until  tlu-ee  years  ago  that  a  suc- 
cessful national  movement  for  the  promotion  of  the  commerce  of  the 
Nation  was  started.  With  all  its  industrial  growth — and  no  Nation 
has  witnessed  a  larger  or  more  diversified  trade  building  than  the 
United  States^business  marched  along  unaided  by  any  concrete 
national  effort  in  its  behalf.  And  business,  so  its  leaders  state,  was 
assisted  little,  if  indeed  at  all,  by  State  or  National  Government. 
Each  branch  of  industry  worked  out  its  own  destiny,  independent  of 
all  other  lines  of  commercial  activity- 
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Local  commercial  organizations  often  bad  rendered  an  effective 
service,  coping  with  problems  essentially  local,  and  meeting  condi- 
tions peculiar  to  tbe  communities  tbey  served;  but  their  function 
was  only  local.  Many  cities  were  supporting  several  associations  of 
business  men,  all  working  for  a  common  purpose,  but,  so  it  developed, 
differing  in  their  methods,  viewpoints,  and  systems  of  operation. 
The  result  was  that  often  local  organizations  found  themselves  lined 
up  on  opposite  sides  in  the  consideration  of  important  business  ques- 
tions, and  not  infrequently  disagreement  defeated  their  own  pur- 
poses. Because  of  a  lack  of  cohesion  these  local  chambers  contributed 
no  great  benefit  to  the  business  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

Thus  there  was  gradually  forced  upon  the  consciousness  of  Ameri- 
can business  men  the  significance  of  the  fact  that  the  business  of  the 
country  was  being  regulated  by  legislation  enacted  largely  by  men 
unschooled  in  business.  If  a  representative  of  a  local  chamber  of 
commerce  or  trade  association  attempted  to  make  himself  heard  at 
Washington  or  at  a  State  capital,  that  representative  was  invariably 
confronted  with  a  statement  after  this  fashion:  "You  do  not  come 
here  representing  more  than  an  individual  interest  or  an  indi\ndual 
or  community  opinion." 

No  definite  action  was  taken  to  bring  the  Nation  into  a  unity  of 
commercial  thought  and  action  until  early  in  1912,  when  President 
Taft  issued  a  call  for  a  national  commercial  conference  to  be  held  in 
Washington.  In  calling  this  conference  the  President  stated  that  he 
wished  to  account  for  the  fact  that  economic  legislation  which  had 
taken  place  during  the  three  years  of  bis  term  had  been  enacted 
without  the  competent  advice  of  business  men. 

"How  can  business  and  the  National  Government  be  brought 
together  in  a  broad  national  cooperation  tbat  will  aid  both  business 
and  the  Government  r'  asked  President  Taft. 

There  came  immediate  responses  from  business  men  in  all  direc- 
tions, who  for  years  had  been  thinking,  writing,  speaking,  and  work- 
ing to  achieve  the  end  sought  by  the  President.  They  had  looked 
into  the  future  and  realized  that  business  must  make  itself  heard 
and  exert  its  influence  for  the  general  good  of  tbe  country;  they  felt 
that  the  chasm  between  business  and  Government  must  be  bridged. 

These  men,  in  substance,  repbed  to  President  Taft:  Business  must 
be  represented  by  a  national  oi^anization  that  will  work  in  close 
cooperation  with  the  National  Government;  that  will  nationaUze 
the  business  mind,  create  a  unity  of  commercial  thought  and  action, 
and  so  focus  the  business  sentiment  of  tbe  country  and  so  con- 
structively represent  the  business  needs  of  the  country  that  Congress 
and  the  executives  of  llie  administration  will  be  able  to  a.scortain 
from  impartial  and  unselfish  sources  the  bu.>íiness  feeling  of  the 
Nation.     And  such  an  organization  would  be  in  a  position  to  keep 
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Congress  informed  on  the  actual  business  requirements  of  the  Nation 
in  so  far  as  l^iislation  is  concerned. 

On  April  22,  1912,  there  assembled  at  Washington,  in  response  to 
the  President's  call,  61K)  delegates  representing  317  commercial 
organizations.  They  came  from  all  but  one  State  in  the  Union,  and 
there  were  present  also  delegates  from  the  Philippine  Islanils,  Porto 
Rico,  Hawaii,  and  from  the  American  Chambers  of  Commerce  of 
Paris,  Brussels,  and  Constantinople. 

Two  basic  principles  were  laid  down  by  the  National  Commercial 
Conference  for  the  government  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  The  first  was  that  absolute  democracy 
should  he  assured;  that  organizations  in  lat^e  and  small  cities  should 
be  admitted  to  membership  on  equal  ground,  with  a  national  coun- 
cilor representing  each.  The  second  principle  imposed  was  that 
action  by  the  national  chamber  should  be  only  by  vote  of  duly  au- 
thorized representatives  in  the  annual  or  special  meetings,  and,  in 
tlie  periods  between  meetings,  by  printed  referendum.  It  was  also 
decreed  that  only  national  questions  affecting  the  commercial  life  of 
the  country  should  be  considered,  and  that  an  exhaustive  and  im- 
partial analysis  of  every  question  proposed  for  action  should  be 
made  before  being  presented  to  the  members  of  the  national  chamber. 

From  the  first  the  national  chamber  had  a  firm  hold  on  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  business  life  of  the  country.  Elaborate  study  and 
inquiry  by  men  of  broad  experience,  keen  analytical  power,  and 
patriotic  enthusiasm  had  yielded  much  valuable  data,  which  was 
pressed  into  inunediate  use  by  the  national  chamber  in  the  pursuance 
of  its  work  in  behalf  of  the  national  commercial  interests.  Head- 
quarters were  opened  in  Washington,  and  there  was  developed  the 
extensive  system  that  in  less  tlian  tlu-ee  years  has  plac^-d  the  Chaml>er 
of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  in  the  dominant  position  in  the 
international  family  of  commercial  bodies.  Every  means  was  pro- 
videtl  for  the  scientific  study  of  the  business  issues  and  probbnis  of 
the  nation  for  action  thereon,  and  for  the  dissemination  of  propagaiula 
that  would  educate  and  nationalize  the  business  of  the  United  States. 

An  information  and  cooperative  bureau  with  extensive  ramifica- 
tions was  established,  and  has  b?en  so  maintained  as  to  exercis**  a 
large  usefulness  for  the  business  men  of  the  country.  This  bureau 
is  educative  and  advisory.  It  and  other  departments  of  the  national 
chamber  help  business  men  and  local  organizations  to  help  thcmsolvi's. 
The  local  industrial  associations  throughout  the  country  and  their 
members  thus  become  units  in  a  vast  machinery  working  for  the 
common  good.  Soon  after  the  oi^anization  of  the  national  chamber 
was  effected  a  weekly  bulletin  service  was  inaugurated.  Throughout 
the  year  all  activities  in  governmental  departments  affecting  business 
are  analyzed  and  discussed  in  weekly  bulletins.     This  service  was 
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supplemented  by  weekly  circulars  during  the  sessions  of  Congress 
explaining  and  giving  the  status  of  all  proposed  legislation  bearing  on 
business.  Ad<litionnl  bulletins  are  issued  whenever  occasion  requires, 
on  business  or  crop  conditions  or  on  any  important  development  in 
the  trade  field.  The  national  chamber  next  turned  to  the  publication 
of  a  monthly  newspaper  treating  constructively  all  phases  of  business. 
This  journal  ("The  Nation's  Business")  is  now  widely  read  by 
business  men  throughout  the  country. 

Attracted  by  the  work  of  the  national  chamber  thousands  of  new 
memlwrs  became  interested  in  the  local  chambers  of  commerce  and 
boards  of  trade  and  new  local  commercial  unions  were  oi^anized  to 
participât.'  in  the  national  cooperative  movement.  The  number  of 
commercial  bodies  represented  in  the  national  chamber  increased 
from  .'il?  to  600,  with  a  constituent  membership  of  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  million,  and  cordial  cooperation  was  everywhere  mani- 
festeiJ.  Thus,  in  three  years  the  organiiiation  has  become  a  potent 
factor  in  the  commercial  life  of  the  entire  nation  and  now  gives 
promise  of  wielding  a  tremendous  influence  in  the  shaping  of  national 
policies  which  have  for  their  aim  the  growth  and  development  of 
foreign  as  well  as  domestic  commerce. 

"The  Mining  Industry  in  ürngnay,"  by  Rolf  Marstrander,  in  tlie 
Engineering  and  Mining  Journal  for  March  l.'i,  1915,  is  a  brief  account 
of  that  Republic's  recent  activities  in  the  tlcvelopmeat  of  its  mineral 
resources.  Mr.  Marstrander  is  a  mining  engineer  of  the  Instituto  de 
Geología  y  Perforaciones  at  Montevideo,  and  is  thus  in  position  to 
give  first-hand  information  in  regard  to  the  subject. 

From  Ids  accouïit  it  would  seem  that  until  the  last  few  years  com- 
paratively little  was  done  to  develop  the  mining  industry  in  that 
thriving  and  progressive  eountrj-,  whose  chief  industries  are  ^ricul- 
tural  and  pastoral.  Some  years  ago,  however,  the  Instituto  Nacional 
de  Agronomía  was  organized,  and  its  geol<^ical  department,  in  charge 
of  a  very  active  and  eflicient  geologist,  about  two  years  agti  created 
the  Instituto  de  Geología  y  Perforaciones,  with  the  object  of  investi- 
gating and  developing  the  country's  mineral  wealth.  As  a  result, 
c<nisiderable  exploration  work  has  been  done  recently  aii<l  the  mining 
industry  greatly  stimulated. 

Acconling  to  Mr.  Marstrander's  account,  the  drilling  department 
of  the  institute  has  nine  <lrills,  consisting  of  diamond,  percussion,  com- 
bination, and  shot  drills  of  varying  capacities.  Both  this  and  the 
geological  department  of  the  histitute  have  been  working  in  various 
parts  of  the  llepublic  for  about  a  year  and  a  half.  Two  comprehen- 
sive bulletins  have  been  published,  and  several  others  are  in  course  of 
preparali<m  and  will  be  published  within  a  short  time.  The  following 
paragraphs  embody  Mr.  Marstrander's  description  of  the  most  impor- 
tant existing  mines. 
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Tho  oliU'wt  minos,  and  the  tmly  oiips  W()rkp<i  continuously  f"r  any 
long  period,  are  tlio  gold  mines  at  Cuñapirú,  situated  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Rivera,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Kepublic.  The  first  com- 
pany started  work  there  in  1869.  Since  that  time  the  mines  have 
chanfjed  hands  several  times,  being  operated  by  Uruguayan,  French, 
and  I'>nglish  companies  at  various  times.  The  last  company  sold  its 
holdings  in  October,  1!)1.'!,  and  the  present  owners  are  engaged  in 
pnwppcting  work. 

From  1S94  to  litKî  tlie  yearly  production  of  tlie  mines  has  averaged 
11,400  tons  of  ore,  carrying  5.7  pennvweights  of  gold  per  ton.  The 
largest  production  was  26.000  tons,  the  highest  yearly  yield  9.2  penny- 
weiglits  per  ton  and  the  lowest  2.4  pennyweights.  The  plant  of  these 
mines  at  Corrales  comprises  2  rock  breakers,  60  stamps.  2  tube 
niiUs,  12  amalgamaters,  2  cones,  and  6  open  cyanide  tanks  with  a 
capacity  of  liO  tons  each.  An  aerial  tramway,  about  1 1  kilometers 
long,  connects  the  plant  with  the  mine«.  The  ore  occurs  in  quarta 
veins  interswting  diinitic  rocks.  The  mineralized  ground  extends 
over  a  va.st  rt^on  in  this  part  of  the  country,  but  trained  men  and 
careful  examination  are  necessary  to  detect  the  payable  ore.  Other 
gold  minas  ín  this  district  are  tlie  Zapucay  and  Samuel  Blixen  mines, 
both  in  the  Department  of  Rivera,  the  latter  being  operated  on  a 
small  scale  at  present. 

At  Soldado,  in  the  Department  of  Minas,  there  exists  another  aurif- 
erous zone  where  gold  and  copper  have  been  extracted  from  niimerous 
pyritiferous  and  cupriferous  zones.  Many  assays  show  an  astonish- 
ing content  of  gold  and  copper,  some  yielding  as  high  as  4  oimces 
6  penn\-weights  gold  and  20  per  cent  copper.  These  high-grade  assays 
may  bo  ascribed  to  samples  taken  from  the  zone  of  sulphide  enrich- 
ment from  which  practically  all  the  ore  mined  has  been  taken.  The 
Spandiarils  are  Mai<l  tt>  have  been  the  first  to  work  these  veins.  In 
1S54  a  I'ruguayan  company  started  but  subsequently  abandoned  work 
at  the  mines.  In  1909  another  company  resumed  work  on  an  esti- 
mate of  S  per  cent  copper  and  il.S  pennyweights  gold  per  t<m  as  an 
average.  A  mill  was  erected,  but  lack  of  capital  caused  a  suspension 
of  the  work  in  1912. 

Beside  tlie  Soldado  mine,  only  one  copper  mine  has  been  worked 
in  this  country  ^namely,  the  Oriental  mine  in  the  Department  of 
Maldonado.  Considerable  work  lins  been  done  here  on  two  copper 
veins,  containing  from  S  to  H>  [>er  cent  copper  and  having  a  maximum 
width  of  2  meters.  The  galleries  anil  shafts  are  in  good  condition 
an<l  cotnparatively  well  drained,  but  the  mine  has  not  been  regularly 
worked  in  recent  years. 

In  the  Department  of  Rivera,  near  the  gold  mines,  there  exists  a 
Itti^e  i  ron -man  gañese  deposit,  containing  about  iS.I  per  cent  iron  and 
23  percent  manganese.  It  is  estimiite<i  tliat  nearly  f<0,0(H»,0(M)  tons 
fiH.iiís-  nllll.^--l^.-      7 
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can  be  taken  out  by  open  cut.  The  mine  is  owned  by  the  Uruguay 
Manganese  Co.  A  branch  railway  line  is  projected  to  the  main  line 
leading  to  Montevideo.  Much  developing  work  has  been  done.  Olbor 
deposits  of  iron  and  manganese  ore  exist  at  Carrasco,  with  30  to  40 
per  cent  manganese;  at  Piedra  del  Gigante,  Department  of  Minas, 
hematite  and  magnetite;  at  Santa  Lucia,  in  the  same  department, 
hematite;  and  at  Cerro  Mulero,  Department  of  Treinta  y  Tres, 
magnetite. 

At  Las  Conohillas,  Department  of  Colonia,  near  the  La  Plata  estuary, 
talc  of  excellent  quality  has  been  mined  for  the  last  seven  years.  The 
total  production  has  been  7,000  tons,  the  greater  part  of  which  is 
shipped  to  Buenos  Aires. 

The  quarrying  industry  is  very  important  in  Uruguay.  Most  of 
the  granite  quarries  are  situated  along  the  south  coast,  especially  in 
the  Departments  of  Colonia  and  Maldonado.  The  quarry  at  PiriapoUs 
has  installed  modern  Swedish  stone-cutting  machinery  capable  of 
producing  32,000  paving  blocks  per  day.  The  largest  quantities  of 
limestone  and  marbles  are  found  in  the  eastern  departments  in  the 
crystaUine  schist  formation  extending  over  lai^e  areas. 

As  to  oil  and  coal,  pn>l)abüities  of  tlieir  existence  are  present,  and 
the  Instituto  de  Geología  y  Perforaciones  is  carrying  on  investiga- 
tions in  the  eastern  and  northeastern  parts  of  the  country.  Peat 
investigations  are  likewise  to  be  started  in  a  systematic  way  ail  over 
the  Republic. 

"  Brazil  CoSee  in  England  "  is  the  title  of  >:n  article  in  the  March 
number  of  the  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade  Journal  which  describes  the 
methods  employed  by  the  Brazilian  Government  to  make  its  chief 
product  popular  in  Great  Britian.  In  order  to  insure  a  constant 
demand  for  its  great  output  of  coffee  on  that  side  of  the  Atlantic,  the 
Brazilian  Government  has  taken  important  mca.sures  to  make  the 
product  known  and  appreciated  by  the  European  public. 

One  of  the  methods  used  is  the  distribution  of  ready-made  coffee 
at  the  leading  international  exhibitions  that  are  so  frequently  held 
in  European  countries,  and  it  is  stated  that  under  the  direction  of 
the  Count  da  Conceição  (who  is  himself  a  large  coffee  planter  in 
Brazil)  and  his  wife  this  has  been  done  at  great  expen.se  and  on  such 
a  generous  scale  a.s  to  merit  success. 

Plenty  of  Brazilian  coffee  is  to  be  obtained  from  the  stores  and 
grocery  establishments  throughout  Great  Britian.  This  has  been 
seen  to  by  the  State  of  San  Paulo  Pure  Coffee  Co.,  of  Brazil  House, 
Lnmlon.  This  company  has  been  in  the  field  for  some  time  and  has 
operate<l  with  the  re<|uisite  commercial  vigor  under  the  proU'ction 
of  the  Government  of  Brazil  and  with  its  financial  cooporalion.  The 
company  was  forme<Í  in  lilOS,  and,  according  to  the  writer  of  the 
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article  in  the  journal,  has  a  coiUraot  with  the  Governmoiil  of  Sao 
Pavilo  to  popularize  the  coffee  of  that  State  in  the  United  Kingdom, 

Independent,  however,  of  mere  aequahitance  of  the  puhlie  with 
the  claims  of  Sao  Paulo  coffee,  the  writer  continues,  the  article  itself 
is  put  up  under  conditions  insuring  that  the  consumer  shall  receive 
it  in  the  hest  possible  condition  for  brewing.  It  is  in  sealed  tins 
surrounded  by  a  multicolored  label,  on  which  are  printed  directions 
for  use,  a  statement  that  the  c(mtents  are  guaranteed  puro  by  the 
Government  of  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo,  and  that  the  tin  is  air-tight, 
to  make  sure  that  the  freshness  and  aroma  of  the  coffee  are  retaiued 
unimpaired  till  the  tin  is  opened,  and  the  Govemment  guaranty 
appears  on  each  package  in  the  form  of  a  red  seal,  thus  assuring  the 
coasumer  that  he  has  the  perfect  article  for  the  money  he  pays. 

That  the  company  has  worked  to  some  purpose  is  obvious  from 
the  large  number  of  dealers  that  now  carry  the  goods  in  stock.  It 
claims  to  have  5,000  retail  grocers  on  the  lists,  which,  naturally, 
under  pressure  of  constant  canva.ssing  and  advertishig,  will  increase 
in  numbers.  Furthermore,  the  company,  realizing  that  very  few 
people  know  how  to  make  good  coffee,  has  put  on  the  market  a  special 
coffee  maker,  called  the  "  Trioolator,"  and  with  the  aid  of  this  appa- 
ratus has  been  successful  in  teaching  the  Rritish  public  how  to  make 
coffee  and  get  the  best  out  of  it.  According  to  the  writer,  there  are 
houses  in  London  the  owners  of  which  may  be  called  household  names, 
but  where  if  you  ask  for  a  ciip  of  coffee  you  will  probably  be  served 
witli  a  liquor  which  you  will  pronounce  the  most  wretched  stuff  you 
ever  drank.  There  are  not  many  such,  of  course,  but  on  the  other 
hand  there  are  very  few  in<leed  where  you  can  get  a  cup  of  c«»ffee 
that  will  approach  the  flavor  of  the  liquor  that  can  be  obtained  when 
prepared  with  a  proper  apparatus  by  some  one  who  knows  how  to 
handle  it. 

Apart  fn¡m  the  metho<l  of  canning  and  exposing  showy  labels  on 
the  coffee  package,  the  variety  of  advertising  matter  used  by  the 
company  is  not  extensive.  But  the  success  of  the  coffee  is  no  doubt 
due  rather  to  its  inherent  value  than  to  advertising. 

"  Birds  tbat  Save  Hnman  Lives  "  is  the  title  of  an  article  pub- 
lished in  a  recent  number  of  the  Spanish  cihtion  of  The  ll'illetin  of 
the  Pan  American  Union,  the  salient  features  of  which  are  Irnnslnled 
in  the  following  paragrajdis: 

Ti(  ihc  avürajít'  I'frwii  who  i^  iiiiac'<[iiaiti(p(l  willi  tlic  i>i>cration  ajid  ilctail^  of  tlie 
milling  indiiHln',  the  j^ij;)!!  ii(  u  miiii-r  I'nrryiii);  tt  «ttfn'  u'illi  a  livi'  liirti  in  il  into  a 
mine  iiillx  forlh  a  t(u>>!<tii)n  an  lo  n-iiy  llie  wiirkman  «-arrio»  lho  tilllo  binl.  Wtion 
tliP  fai-tx  arc  known,  it  íh  readily  iindohtliNHl.  SHi-nli.irii  )iavo  fiiiiiid  [hal  wtioii 
noxious  BHfU'f  arc  prcM'iit  in  milico  in  «iic'li  pmiwrtioii.s  aK  lo  endun^er  human  Hfp. 
thi'  lililí'  l,ínl  «ill  give  ihi'  warning  lone  Iwíorc  the  miner  liini^'lf  ic  mailc  awaf  t>f 
ihf  fail  thri>ii¡,'h  his  own  «oiiws. 
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MINE  RESCUERS  ENTEBINO  AN  EXPERIMENT  Tl'UE. 

In  Plllsbureb,  Pa.,  lb«  cpnUit  ol  a  tange  mlnini:  n 

rescue  nnd  experlmonl  station.    "■—  ■" '— 

espctfniem  tubes  with  a  cunaiy 


HY  IllKO  OVERCOME  l!V  <:,\t 


iK»í!^t 


RESCUEHS  WATtHINll  CANARY  BIRD   FOR  SKiNS 


TEBTINli  THE  «DJirAHATlVE  EFFECT  OF  CAIIDOX  UUKUXIPE  OX  MAN  AXD  DIKIl. 

Thf  OliLsUation  shows  Ur.  liMrer  A.  Biirt>-1l,  h  ¡hnnín  oí  th«  I'nilKl  Slut»  Diirntu  of  MIdm.  In  ui 
«k-'tlght  <'iK«  In  whlrh  ibere  i--  iiirlnin  miinaililc  uu-^.  Mr.  Iliirrrll  i->  dinuHKinii uik  Inw  muih  mure 
ot  the  poLsuiioiis  is..  a  mani'iui  ,-tiDd  ihui  a  imury  bird.    H»  reniuined  In  Ihis  cas*  elthtplni(il',^ 
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There  are  many  varielioH  of  mine  gases,  some,  of  <'Oiirae.  tar  more  deadly  than  otliers. 
Many  of  theiie  ^ases  may  be  deleeted  by  simply  watehinE  the  niiiier'!*  lamp,  which  i!" 
carried  ulrarhed  lo  the  rap  of  the  miner;  iiidenl.  the  miner'»  lamp  i^ivea  warning  of 
almost  every  datigeroux  roniiitiun  of  the  atmosphere  in  a  mine  except  the  presciii'e 
of  carbon  monoxide.    The  latter  tens,  however,  may  lie  pre»etit  in  deadly  <iuantitiffi. 

The  prewnce  of  this  poironous  gaK.  often  after  exploHions  and  lires,  hati  caused 
death  to  a  great  many  miners.  .\n  inspec'tion  of  the  reporte  of  those  explosione  and 
lires  in  which  lives  have  been  Ut*!,  shows  that  ihis  gas  is  often  the  cause  of  many  of 
the  fatalities.  After  a  recent  disaster  in  a  mine  in  Pennsylvania  in  which  31  men 
were  killed,  the  bodies  of  IT  men  showed  no  niarks  of  violence  such  as  wonld  he  pro- 
duced by  the  concitasion  of  an  explosion.  Tests  of  the  hloo<l  of  a  number  of  victims 
showed  that  death  was  caused  by  carbon  moiioxide.  Not  only  have  men  present  in 
mines  at  the  time  of  disasters  succumbed  to  this  gas.  but  rescuers  endeavoring  lo  .'wve 
their  nnfortunate  comrades  have  also  perished. 

Various  chemical  tests  liave  been  resorted  to  in  order  to  ascertain  the  presence  of 
this  deadly  gas;  but  the  time  reriiiireil  lo  make  such  tests  and  the  need  of  the  services 
of  a  |>erson  with  a  knowledge  of  gas  analysis,  with  instruments,  etc..  is  almost  im- 
practical, especially  immediately  after  a  mine  accident.  Mice  and  birds  have  been 
tested  with  varying  degrees  of  success  in  detecting  the  gas  in  <(uestion. 

Mice  arc  said  to  be  slow  in  responding  t<»  the  presenw  <if  siidi  small 
prropnfages  of  cnrlwn  monoxide  as  would  cause  distres-4  to  a  man  at 
work,  and  experiments  similar  to  those  petiormed  on  mice  were  tried 
with  birds.  Canary  birds  were  confined  in  a  jar  in  atmos|)hoM's  con- 
taining the  following  percentnges  of  carbon  monoxide:  0.0i>  per  cent: 
0.12percent;  0.02  percent;  0,20  per  cent,  etc. 

The  various  effects  on  the  birds  were  interesting.  When  kept  in 
the  air  containing  0.29  per  cent  of  the  carbon  monoxide  the  bini  fell 
from  the  perch  in  two  and  one-half  minutes,  but  when  jdaced  in  fresh 
air  it  revived  in  five  minutes. 

After  a  series  of  tests  it  was  shown  that  canaries  are  belter  than 
mice  OS  indicators  of  the  presence  «f  noxious  gases  in  the  atmosphere 
of  mines,  since  they  more  quickly  show  signs  of  distress  in  the  pres- 
ence of  carixin  monoxide.  In  atklition,  the  sjinptons  of  poisoning 
in  the  birds  are  much  more  clearly  defined.  A  bird  sways  notire- 
ably  on  its  perch  before  falbng.  and  its  fall  is  a  better  indication  of 
danger  than  is  the  squatting  position  that  the  mouse  generally 
assumes.  Consequently  the  birds  not  only  give  more  timely  warn- 
ing of  the  presence  of  the  dangerous  gases,  but  exhibit  symptoms 
that  are  more  easily  noticed  by  exploring  parties. 

In  conducting  e.xperiments  some  of  the  scientists  of  the  Tnited 
States  Government  have  undertaken  dangerous  feats.  One  scientist 
entered  a  chand)er  where  0.25  per  cent  of  carbon  mono\Í<le  had  been 
introduced.  He  carrie<l  with  him  a  canary  and  a  pigeon.  The  canary 
showed  distress  in  1  minute  and  fell  from  the  perch  in  '.i  mintites; 
the  pigeon  became  ill  in  11  miiiutt^;  while  the  man  remained  in  the 
atmosphere  20  minutes,  and  the  only  bad  innnediate  effect  was  a 
headache.  Later  he  was  sick  for  10  hours,  and  il  is  believed  that 
had  he  remained  in  the  atmosphere  -10  minutes  in  all,  be  would  have 
been  killed. 
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Faleolitbic  Art  as  Represented  in  the  Collections  of  the  American 
Hnsenm  of  Hatnral  History,  l)_v  Goorgp  Grant  MaeCunlv,  in  a  recfnt 
number  oí  tho  .\nuTÍcan  Museum  Journal,  U  an  intert^tiiig  account 
of  certain  sppcimcns  of  paleoUlliic  art  rwcntly  ac(|uire<l  by  the 
museum-  Prof.  Henry  Fairfield  Osbom,  president  of  tlie  American 
Museum  of  Natural  Histori-,  and  Prof.  MacCurdy,  of  Yale  L'niversity, 
secured  the  specimens  for  the  museum  during  the  summer  <if  l'J12, 
These  specimens  are  of  especial  interest  bwaus*'  of  their  Waring  on 
the  technology  and  art  of  the  upper  paleoUthir  period,  and  were 
selected  with  the  object  of  filling  serious  gaps  in  the  mus^-ums  series. 

Among  other  specimens  of  the  Aurignacian  epoch  in  paleohthic 
art  the  museum  has  a  series  of  records  presumed  to  have  been  kept 
by  Aurignacian  hunters,  the  so-caIle<l  marques  de  chasse,  shown  in 
one  of  the  accompanying  photograplts.  The  most  interesting  speci- 
men, however,  secured  in  1!H2,  is  the  engraved  figure  of  a  horse  on  a 
hmeslone  slab,  a  photograph  of  which  is  also  reproduced  herewith. 

The  following  is  Dr.  MacCurdy's  description  of  the  place  (in  P'rance) 
where  this  treasure  was  found  and  of  the  spe<'imeH  itself: 

A  -lji.rt  .lL-tai.i  e  t>.-t..ir  S.t;.-j.-  .  Di-MiíTie  on  ll,.-  Mt  hank  ;i  ¡h>-  V.-z-r.-  i-  a  piol-ir- 
p^'l'ie  liiili'  vïl!>-y  ■•'It  ill  ilif-  liriiiMone  formation  by  a  fmaW  lironk.  K-iL-i^^au  li^ri 
lt")n-.ir;i.uiar>-'toil.'-Vf7^rp,  Tl.L- valley  ÍKflaTik«l  l.y-li.-li<T>ihai  !iavp.-niniU«] 
away  milil  thfrf  ii"  now  lilili'.  ij  any.  ovfrtiHiic  left  to  tin-  riríí.  Xhf  fiitire  iT'-'ip  Ix-itiK 
r>'rVnwJ  lo  a-i  Station  il**  H'ulitT.  Sfvf  ral  of  tluff  íIií-Iutp  «rert-  iiihii|pili--I  liv  palnv 
liihir  man. 

Tills  n'gion  had  bei-n  partially  explore*!  by  several  preliist<irians. 
including  M.  Kevenht  miore  than  :il>  years  agoi  and  the  \h\te  Land- 
es«iue.  Recently  M.  I>-  Ui<lon,  pn>priet<)r  of  t)ie  Grand  H<itel  du 
Commerce  et  des  Post<'s,  at  Perigueux,  took  leases  on  some  of  the  more 
promi-ing  shelters  and  Infian  excavations.  The  excavations  at  the 
Abri  Blanchard  des  KiM-h<>s.  a  station  reprcM-nting  tlie  Middle  Aurig- 
nacian ejHM-h.  had  IxH-n  practically  completed  Ix-fon-  our  vi-it  ami  a 
paper  published  on  the  re~ull-.  Station  No.  2,  di-s  RtK-he^  de  -Sergeac. 
lK*longiiig  to  the  L'p|M'r  Aurignacian  e|>o<-h.  liad  lieen  partially 
explore*!  by  M.  Uidon.  who  found  tliere  not  only  llie  large  engraved 
figure  of  a  hor^*.  but  al-j>  many  industrial  remains,  of  whiih  the 
.\jnencan  Mu-«-um  ohtain<-<l  the  greater  part.  Tb(-.e  objets  were 
found  half  way  up  the  -|i>|>ing  hill-iile  umier  a  thiik  ci>atiiLg  of  talus 
that  once  forrne<l  the  overhanging  nxk.  Diagonally  across  the 
vallev  and  witliin  but  littli-  more  tlian  a  stone's  throw  is  the  Abri 
Blam-hani  «h-  K- lic>.  from  whicli.  likewi-^-.  tlie  New  Y..rk  Mux-urn 
M-iun-il  a  ciillfition.     *     •     • 

The  principal  pii-ce  in  tlie  New  York  ci>IIi-'ti')n  is  an  engraved 
figure  of  a  hi>r-.<-  on  a  linn-tonc  --lub.  tlial  was  fnund  in  a  dejw^-it  of 
rpper  Aurigriaiian  age  at  nuk— ln-lter  N<).  2.  di-  IîikIii--  de  Sergcac, 
This  figure,  alH)Ui  6h  centimeter,  in  Iciigtli.  i-  cut  railjcr  dwply  into 
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the  slab,  the  surface  of  which  is  rough  and  irregular  and  had  never 
been  prepared  in  advance  for  the  engriiving.  Among  the  tools  U3e<i 
by  Aurignacian  artists  were  a  variety  of  gravers  made  by  beveling 
one  or  both  ends  of  a  bladelike  flint  flake.  The  work  here  waa 
evidently  done  by  a  larger,  heavier  tool  than  the  ordinary  graver,  as 
the  incisions  are  not  only  deep,  but  also  broad,  Flint  tools  that 
might  well  have  served  to  do  the  cutting  were  found  in  the  same 
station.  The  size  of  the  tool  and  the  irregularity  of  the  surface 
account  in  some  measure  for  the  apparent  crudity  of  the  drawing, 
which  might  have  been  considered  as  belonging  to  an  early  rallier 
than  a  late  phase  of  Aurignacian  engraving. 

The  artÍHt  is  at  limes  uncertain  in  hia  stroke.  The  curve  in  the  region  of  the  short 
standing  mane  is  exaggerated,  and  it  is  difti<7ult  lo  account  for  the  irregularity  nf  the 
line  that  begins  at  Che  base  oí  the  ear  and  ends  at  the  back  of  the  neck,  a  Httlc  for' 
ward  of  the  withers.  In  drawing  the  fore  legR  a  false  stroke  wa^  made  tliat  bi-gins  at 
the  chest  an<t  passes  downward,  slanting  outward  a  little  in  front  of  the  fore  legs.  The 
inability  of  the  artist  to  represent  the  legs,  both  fore  and  hinil,  in  proHIe  is  likewise 
apparent.  Each  leg  appears  independent  of  its  mate  as  if  the  two  were  seen  from  in 
front  instead  of  from  the  side.  On  the  othirhand,  the  shape  of  the  body  is  choraoter- 
istic  for  the  small  Quaternary  horse  of  stocky  build  whose  neareitt  living  representa- 
tives are  the  horse  from  the  desert  of  Gobi.  Equua  przeimtstii.  and  the  native  horse 
on  the  lie  «I'Yeu  oft  the  west  coobI  of  France.  Tliat  portion  ot  the  slab  on  which  the 
tail  and  a  portion  of  the  outline  o(  lhe  hips  were  incised  hail  been  broken  off  ami 
was  not  recovered  by  M.  Didoti. 

"The  City  of  Philadelphia"  is  a  descriptive  article  appearing  in  a 
recent  number  of  the  Spanish  edition  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  Pan 
American  Union,  in  which  are  given  many  interesting  facts  not  gen- 
erally known  throughout  the  Americas,  perhaps  not  even  in  the 
United  State.-*.  Some  of  these  may  be  found  in  the  following  English 
version  of  portions  of  the  article: 

In  1681  Charles  II  granted  to  William  Penn  a  certain  tract  of  land  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  tenns  of  lhe  grant,  was  to  be  laid  out  for  a  town  '"in  the  most  convenient 
place  for  health  and  navigation."  Accordingly  a  >ear  later  a  site  whs  selected 
between  lhe  Delaware  and  .Schuylkill  Iti\ers  the  land  pun  hosed  from  iitt  Indian 
owners,  and  the  little  Quaker  colony  under  the  leadership  of  Penn  started  tile  town 
on  this  broad  plain,  alioiil  102  miles  up  the  Delaware  from  the  .Atlantic  Ocean. 
From  thai  smalt  1>eginning  baa  grown  the  third  largest  citv  in  the  I'niled  Stales, 
covering  an  area  of  132  scpiare  mites  and  having  a  population  of  I  >4!),D00. 

The  city  was  laid  out  on  the  "checkerboard"  plan,  its  streets  running  north  and 
south  and  cast  and  west,  its  main  axis  being  the  intersection  of  !)roa<l  and  Market 
•Streets,  the  location  of  lhe  I'ily  Halt,  This  remarkable  structure,  which  is  really  a 
collection  of  several  buildings,  covers  a  larger  area  than  any  permanent  Ixiilding  in 
the  United  States,  It  occupies  four  and  a  half  acres  of  ground,  and  is  stirmounled 
by  a  statue  of  William  Penn,  which  is  37  feet  in  height,  while  the  lower  on  which 
tiie  statue  is  placed  is  510  feet  high.  Like  other  great  .\merican  cities.  Philadelphia 
takes  great  pride  in  her  thousands  of  magnificent  buildings.  c<isting  many  millions 
of  dollars.  While  many  of  these  buildings  are  of  great  height,  (he  extravagant 
"skyscraper"  construction  has  not  been  encouraged  to  the  same  extent  as  in  New 
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York's  Imsiiieaa  f*ftion.  so  that  the  visitor  is  pjwred  the  fceling  that  he  is  peraml.ii- 
latÍDg  in  the  dixmal  di^pths  of  immenso  chasms  whose  preríj'i toi li<  Hlone  wfilU  sliiit 
out  the  dieerins  ray?  of  even  the  midday  sun. 

From  the  standpoint  of  historical  interest  Philadelphia  stands  at  the  head  of  all 
lhe  cities  of  the  Unilj^'d  Slates,  It  was  there  that  the  tirsi  Continenlal  Congress 
assembled  in  1774;  there  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  signed  July  4,  I77tî; 
there  the  Constitution  of  lhe  I'nited  Stales  was  framed  and  proraulgaled  in  17S7; 
and  there  the  first  Prt-sidenl  of  the  United  States  liad  his  ofheial  re^iidenee,  Phila- 
delphia hav-inK  been  the  capital  of  the  country  from  1790  to  litOO.  The  first  bank 
was  established  there  in  I7KI.  and  in  17SP2  the  first  mint  started  operations.  There. 
too,  ''rare  old  Ben.  Franklin"  lived  and  moved  and  had  his  heinc.  uttered  his  henign 
homilies,  published  his  "Poor  Birhard's  Almanar,  "  and  helped  with  niÍRlit  and 
main  lo  steer  the  rather  unsteady  "ship  of  state"  through  its  first  troublous  seas,  and 
hnall;  there  George  Washington  delivered  hiA  farenell  address  lo  his  eoun1r>-men. 

As  an  Industrial  and  manufaetiiríng  center  Philadelphia  also  ranks  third  in  the 
United  Slates,  The  claim  has  been  made  (hat  if  slaughterhouse  and  sweat-shop 
products  are  excluded  Philadelphia  leads  both  Chic^^  and  N'ew  York  in  the  value 
of  manufactured  Roods.  The  city  produces  something  over  îfiôO. 000.000  worth  of 
(roods  annually,  in  the  manufacture  of  which  about  250.000  persons  are  employed. 
In190Hitsmanufactiiresof  textiles  alone  amounted  to  315IÍ. 000. 000.  a  record  surjiassing 
that  of  any  other  city  in  the  world  in  this  industry.  In  carpets  and  rugs  Philadelphia 
factories  produce  nearly  50  per  cent  of  lhe  total  product  of  the  United  States. 

Among  the  city's  great  industries  the  Cramp's  shipyartls  are  known  all  over  the 
world.  This  plant  employs  8.000  workmen,  and  daring  the  year  191 1  built  $12.000.000 
worth  of  ships  of  various  kinds,  including  some  of  the  great  battleships.  Another 
great  industry  is  the  building  of  street  cars,  the  Philadelphia  product  being  seen  in 
almost  everj'  leading  city  in  the  United  States  and  in  many  targe  foreign  cities.  (.)ne 
company  engaged  in  this  induitr>'  turned  ou  t  S4.000.000  worth  of  carsin  1909.  Another 
great  plant  is  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  estahlished  in  1832.  whose  factories 
now  cover  an  area  of  240  acres,  giving  emplo^'ment  to  19.000  men.  and  wliose  capacity 
is  8  complete  locomotives  per  working  day.  or  over  2..500  per  year. 

Many  of  the  streets  of  the  husiuess  section  of  Philadelphia  have  only  a  single  line 
of  street  car  tracks,  which  nec-esailates  the  operation  of  electric  car  Unes  in  a  series  of 
circuits.  The  wider  streets  have  the  usual  double  lra<-k  syiílem.  Only  a  few  miles 
of  underground  railnavs  are  in  operation,  while  the  surface  lines  have  a  trackage  of 
over  (i25  mile-^. 

The  port  of  Phlla<lelphia  on  the  Delaware  Biver  Ukes  in  about  »  miles  of  water 
front,  and  at  its  numerous  docki"  may  be  seen  ships  from  every  maritime  country  In 
the  world.  The  Delaware  is  navigable  for  30  miles  above  the  city,  its  channel  'lepth 
being  from  25  to  30  feet.  The  Pennsylvania  Bnilmad.  the  Philadelphia  &  Beading, 
anil  affiliateil  companies  serve  the  city  with  excellent  railroad  facilities. 

The  city  is  well  suppLed  with  printing  and  publishing  houses,  its  newsjjapers  and 
aome  of  ils  magazines  having  an  inlernalloiial  circulation.  The  third  newspaper 
established  in  the  colonics  was  the  American  Weekly  Mercur>-  of  Philadelphia,  whii-h 
first  appeared  in  December.  1719.  The  Philadelphia  (¡azeite  wasesialilished  in  1 728. 
Two  of  the  most  widely  circulated  periodicals  in  the  United  States.  The  Saturday 
Evening  Post  and  The  Ladies'  Home  Journal  claim  Phila<lelphia  as  their  home. 

The  city  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  who  is  elected  (or  a  term  of  four  years,  with  the 
aid  o[  tlie  sele<'l  council,  which  is  com{>iised  of  one  member  from  each  oí  the  47  «  ards 
into  which  the  city  is  divided,  to  which  are  added  ^:l  members  of  the  common  council. 
The  mayor  apjioinls  the  heatis  of  the  various  departments,  such  as  public  heallh. 
charities,  taxation,  education,  water,  police,  etc.  The  city  expende  on  an  average 
about  $K.O00.OOO  annuallyon  its  public  schools;  «2,000.000  for  water;  ?4,IH)0,000on 
its  streets  and  roads;  $4,000,000  for  its  )>olii:e  protection;  $2.000.000  on  its  lire  defiari- 
ment.  etc.    The  total  revenues  of  the  cily  amount  to  about  $14.000.000  annually. 
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.Schools  and  higher  institutione  of  learning  aro  plentiful,  and  ^duration  13  witbia 
lhe  reach  of  eveo  Ih^  poorest  child.  The  l.'mvei'aity  of  Pennsylvania,  founded  in 
IT40,  ia  one  of  the  ^reat  intititulions  of  leamin?  which  has  n  world-wide  reputalii>n. 
Ii£  :TO  buitdini>3  arc  colloclyd  on  a  campun  covering  an  area  i)f  60  acres,  while  the 
average  numlier  of  atadenls  is  about  5.000.  Amons  lhe  educational  instituliona  of 
ibe  city  perba|R»  the  most  iini(|neare  the  Philadelphia  Commercial  Mtiseums,  foiinded 
in  isn.i.  for  the  purpose  of  disseminating  knowledge  concerning  the  proitucls.  reuniré- 
mentP,  manners,  and  customs  of  djEferent  parts  of  the  world.  They  contain  large 
eei^raphic  cxhiblLi  from  So.ilh  and  Central  America.  Mexico,  West  Indien.  Africa. 
.\ffla.  and  Oceánica.  In  the  daily  illuslraled  lectures  given  to  students  of  the  public 
schools  samples  of  raw  an<l  manufactured  products  from  many  fort'igii  countries  are 
used  to  ilemonstratc  the  subjects  taught. 

Philadelphia  is  well  supplied  with  beautiful  parks,  the  largest  being  Fairmuunt 
Park,  which  cover.s  an  area  of  ^A\8  acres,  affording  a  place  of  r»'reation  and  amuse- 
ment for  both  old  and  young.  It  extends  along  both  banks  of  the  Schuylkill  Hiver 
for  a  disiance  of  -1  miles,  and  its  natural  beauties  are  unexcelleil  by  any  of  the  olher 
great  city  parks  of  the  world.  Not  far  from  the  park  is  lhe  Zoological  Cianlen.  said 
to  contain  one  of  the  best  collections  of  tbn  animals  of  the  world  to  be  found  in  the 
country.  The  Dresel  In<lilute,  founded  by  one  uf  Philadelphia's  greatest  philan- 
thropistN,  A.J.  Hrexel.  whoi«  buildings  and  e(|uipmcnt  cost  over  $4., 'iOO.OOO.  is  another 
of  the  city'»  celebrated  educational  inatitutions.  ils  object  being  the  extension  and 
improvement  of  indiislrial  intucation  as  a,  means  of  opening  better  and  wi<ler  avenues 
of  employment  to  young  men  and  women.  Itpn>videsfroe  lecture,»,  classical  concerts. 
free  library,  a  picture  gallery,  and  a  museum. 

It  may  thus  be  «een  that  Philadelphia  is  unexcellwl  as  a  city  fur  residential  as  well 
as  business  purposes,  and  well  deserves  its  reputalion  as  one  of  llic  really  great  world 

"School  Arcliitectnre  "  is  the  title  uf  un  article  in  tlio  Spniiisli 
edition  of  thp  Bulletin,  which  deals  with  the  problem  of  building 
iiiiHlern  schoolhousos  in  ('tUiforiiia,  showing  advnnced  ideas  as  to 
architecture,  lighting  faeilitioã,  etc.  T!ic  following  is  the  English 
version  : 

l-'ivc  years  ago  t  he  hrad  of  public  instruction  in  the  Slate  of  California  issued  a  liltle 
iKHik  which  was  given  a  wide  circulation  tbroughoul  that  Stale.  Among  the  many 
Interesting  slal<m<ntH  it  contained  was  the  following:  "It  is  almost  as  cheap  to  build 
a  bcautifalw-hoolhoiiHe  asan  ugly  one,  when  we  know  how.  California,  likeoldljrcei'c, 
is  a  land  uf  I>eautifu1  things.  Suu  and  sea  and  mountains,  streams  and  trees  and  ñow- 
i^rs.  consjure  lo  make  it  a  place  i;ispiring  to  the  painti  r,  the  ¡loct.  the  musician,  and 
delightful  as  a  dwelling  jilacc  for  man.  We  who  live  here  now  should  give  to  our 
landscapes  taslcfid  and  harmonious  n'hoolhouscs,  not  dreary  shanties  iumnindcd 
by  slovenly  liarnyarils.  Our  schmilH,  reflecting  the  public  spiril.shouhl  be  hand.-vime 
and  prosperous,  and  must  not  teach  slatternly  h-ps-ms  of  unthrift  to  the  liltle  boys  and 
airli"  who  are  coming  on.  Here  is  onr  oi)]Hirlnnity  to  touch  and  to  improve  the  long 
pr<»-ehsion  of  the  fuiurc." 

li<Mid  hi'IkhiI  archilcclurc.  as  will  be  seen  fnmi  the  above,  has  rei-eivi  d  considerable 
attention  in  «'uliloniiu.  an<l  lhe  result  is  most  ph'Ui^ng  to  the  arlistii'  eye  as  well  as 
bcneticial  to  the  pu|>il's  educational  welfare. 

The  lirsl  pn.blem.  lhe  size  of  the  site,  is  a  matti  r  which  is  undergoing  a  tremendous 
change  for  the  iH'tter,  The  value  of  organized  {day  and  the  increasing  inli  resi  in  lhe 
ojiening  of  si-bool  buildings  to  lhe  i-omniunity  for  use  after  sehiH>l  hours,  has  led  lo 
the  iiiea  that  evcr>'  sibiKd  should  have  10  or  12  acres  of  ground  if  pu-sible.  While  the 
cougi'sled  conilitious  of  some  I'ilics  make  this  impracijcable.  il  is  signiheant  to  si'e 
such  cities  as  I^is  Angeles  and  Oakland  piirebasiiig  large  siles. 

r,    izPdb.CoOgle 


EMERSON  SCimoL,  CALIFORNIA. 

This  itroupol  bullillní»  covíra  Bn  entire  ble — . 

dale  si'haal.    All  of  the  liuildlnin!  arc  one  slory,  at  cemeni  finish,  with  reU  lUc  r 
serve  as  playgrounds  durlne  wel  weather  mid  gWe  openness  and  Ireedom  of  clrcu 
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As  grounils  grow  larger  in  commiinitieB  where  the  plan  is  practical,  the  buildings 
also  are  built  to  conform  more  particularly  to  hygienic  principles.  In  etudyiog  out  a 
planthechief  problem  is  to  simplify  the  requirements  ia  order  to  get  their  proper  rela- 
tion one  to  the  other.  For  iaslance,  the  size  and  arrangement  of  a  typical  schoolroom 
has  been  studied  in  Oakland,  Cal.,  for  some  years,  and  the  datn  collected  on  the  subject 
baa  been  most  important  in  to-day's  buildings.  Briefly,  the  best  schoolroom  should 
have  all  the  light  on  one  side  of  the  room,  the  window  area  of  glass  being  approxÍDUitely 
25  per  cent  of  the  floor  area,  with  the  one  entrance  door  near  the  teacher's  desk.  The 
wardrobe  should  have  two  doors  opening  out  of  the  classroom,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
teafher,  but  tnth  no  doors  entering  into  tbe  hallway.  It  should  bave  room  for  a 
maximum  of  40  pupils'  desks. 

The  determination  of  the  spedal  rooms  required,  other  than  classrooms,  is  a  matter 
of  much  discussion.  The  assembly  room,  with  ¡la  moving-picture  aparatus  and  other 
fittings,  is  being  included  in  most  of  the  new  buildings  in  several  California  cities,  and 
it  is  generally  considered  by  educators  a  necessary  and  very  imjiortant  adjunct  to 
every  school  building.  Placed  where  it  can  be  cut  off  from  the  other  sections  of  the 
building,  it  can  beof  great  ser^-ice  to  the  community  both  for  educational  and  enter- 
tainment purposes. 


LINCOLN  <!KAHUAR  SCHOOL  AT  MADERA.  ( 
Itif  t>sauli(ul  and  comn 
...-StniademarFhilpclurBl  ii 
.  it  is  intended  lor  smaller  cli 

dubroom  to  be  used  also  as  a  branch  public  library  is  another  receni 
provement.  Pr¡nii|)arB  and  teachers'  rooms  and  the  arrangements  tor  gjmnaaia  for 
boys  and  girts,  preferably  in  adjoining  wings,  form  the  basis  for  many  neat  adjust  me  nts 
in  making  a  good  plan.  Toilets  must  be  conveniently  placed  with  respect  lo  each 
group  of  classrooms,  and  the  claseroome  arranged  with  corridors  on  the  side  oppotdte 
the  lighting  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  a  short  and  convenient  communication 
between  the  different  parts. 

The  problem  of  the  one-room  sthool  is  more  difficult  to  solve  than  may  be  supposed . 
Reduced  to  its  first  elements  it  is  almost  an  axiom  of  school  buildii^  that  the  best  light 
is  obtained  from  one  side  of  the  room.  Most  of  the  mistakes  seen  in  our  rural  scbool- 
houflcH  would  immediately  be  eliminated  if  this  were  adhered  to.  bul  unfortunately 
the  fact  that  the  one-room  M-hool  usually  has  three  exposed  sides  seems  to  offer  great 
temptations  to  arcbiletls  to  use  them  all  for  lighting  purposcs. causing  bad  crow-lighte 
and  generally  bad  cross  drafts. 

In  California  it  is  proposed  that  a  commission  of  arehitp<ls  and  others  versed  in 
matters  of  art  be  established  to  act  without  pay.  to  pass  upon  all  school  buildings  and 
upon  State,  county  and  municipal  buildings,  with  the  sole  puqHiw  of  preventing  the 
erection  of  iinsighily  and  poorly  designed  structures.  ,  -  i 
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Denial  supplie? 

Mïrkel  [or  shoe  polbh.    Imports  1913-13. 


Rio  d«  Janeiro. 
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Uaddin  Summers,  consul 

.    Rol-ert  Fraier,  Jr.,  consul. 
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ARGENTINE   REPUBLIC 


It  is  officially  announced  by  the  department  of  statistics  of  the 
Argentine  Government  that  the  number  of  COWS  in  the  country  at 
the  present  time  exceeds  30,000,000,  as  compared  with  28,000,000  in 

1895. According  to  a  recent  Government  report  the  production  of 

PETROLEUM  at  Comodoro  Rivadavia  in  1914  averaged  over  5,000 
tons  per  month,  the  total  output  during  that  year  amounting  to  70,000 
tons.  It  is  estimated  that  in  1915  the  production  of  these  oil  fields 
will  exceed  120,000  tons.  The  petroleum  deposits.of  Bahia  Blanca 
and  Rio  Negro  also  give  promise  of  increased  production  during  the 
present  year.  The  Government  is  taking  active  steps  in  developing 
these  deposits  on  a  larger  scale  than  heretofore. — —The  collections 
through  the  Cl'STOMHOUSES  of  the  Argentine  Government  from 
all  sources  in  1914  abrogated  142,239,551  pesos  (peso  =  t0.4246),  of 
which  118,511,822  pesos  represented  the  value  collected  on  im- 
ports.  -  The  Argentine  Government  has  approved  the  plans  and 
specifications  for  the  construction  of  IRRIGATION  WORKS  in  the 
department  of  Chileeito,  Province  of  La  Rioja,  the  cost  of  which 

amounts  to  450,000  pesos,  currency'  (peso  =$0.4246). The  exports 

of  BEEVES  on  the  hoof,  frozen  and  salted  in  1914,  numbered  1,375,- 
818  head,  as  compared  with  1,488,795  in  1913  and  1,733,941  in  1914. 
The  exports  of  hides  in  1912  numbered  5,954,000;  in  1913,  4,304,000: 
and  in  1914,  3,677,000.  The  estimated  value  of  the  cattle  of  the 
Argentine  Republic  in  1895  was  200,600,000  gold  pesos  (gold  peso  = 
$0.965);  in  1908,  413,021,767;  and  in  1915,  782,000,000  gold 
pesos. According  to  a  recent  estimate  of  tlie  department  of  agri- 
culture of  the  Argentine  Government  the  area  sown  in  CEREALS  in 
1914-15  aggregate  13,601,100  hectares  as  follows:  Wheat,  6,261,000 
hectares,  or  46  per  cent;  maize,  4,203,000,  or  30.9  per  cent;  flax, 
1  723,000,  or  12.7  per  cent:  oats,  1,161,000,  or  8.6  per  cent;  barley, 
160,500,  or  1.1  per  cent;  and  rye,  92,600,  or  0.7  per  cent.  As  will  be 
seen,  maize  occupies  the  second  place  in  area  sown.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  production  of  maize  for  the  present  year  will  total  8,591,645 
tons,  of  which  5,219,425  tons  will  be  available  for  export.  During 
the  last  10  years  the  area  sown  to  maize  aggregated  31,173,150  hec- 
tares, which  produce<l  42,656,153  tons,  or  an  average  of  1,368  kilo- 
grams per  hectare.     The  production  of  maize  per  hectare  during  the 

present  year  is  estimated  at  2,042  kilograms. A  Turkisli  company 

proposes  to  engage  on  a  large  scale  in  SERICL'LTl'RE  in  the  Province 
of  Santa  Fe  under  the  supervision  of  tiie  department  of  agriculture  of 
the  jVrgentine  Government. — ^A  company  ha-s  been  organized  in 
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Buenos  Aires  to  engage  in  the  manufacture  of  ELEXTTRIC  LAMPS. 
The  president  of  the  company  is  Dr.  Ë.  Gorlerlo  Pizarro  and  the  secre- 
tary Benito  Ureta  Saenz  Peña. The  JOCKEY  CLUB  in  Buenos 

Aires  has  announced  that  it  will  occupy  its  new  building  on  the  comer 
of  Cordoba  and  Maipu  Streets  in  the  Federal  capital  in  May  next. 


Statistics  compiled  by  Señor  AdoUo  BalUvián,  consul  general  of 
Bolivia  in  New  York,  show  that  the  FOREIGN  COMMERCE  of 
Bohvia  increased  from  48,374,612  bolivianos  in  1904  (1  bohviano= 
$0.40)  to  148,484,347  in  1913,  or  301  per  cent  in  10  years.  The 
exports  and  imports  in  bolivianos  of  the  Republic  of  Bohvia  from 
1902  to  1913,  inclusive,  were  as  follows:  1902,  exports  28,041,537, 
imports  14,143,342;  1903,  exports  25,169,148,  imports  16,252,885; 
1904,  exports  31,465,026,  imports  16,909,586;  1905,  exports 
41,795,937,  unports  20,298,772;  1906,  exports  55,654,516,  imports 
35,087,325;  1907,  exports  50,331,548,  imports  37,897,611;  1908, 
exports  47,138,320,  imports  40,732,543;  1909,  exports  63,764,467, 
imports  34,224,764;  1910,  exports  75,622,147,  imports  48,802,394; 
1911,  exports  82,631,172,  imports  58,371,409;  1912,  exports  90,122,987, 
imports  49,508,990;  and  1913,  exports  93,721,513  and  imports 
54,762,834.  The  totals  of  this  trade  for  the  years  referred  to,  in 
bolivianos,  are  as  follows:  1902,  42,184,919;  1903,  41,422,033;  1904, 
48,374,612;  1905,  62,094,709;  1906,  90,741,901;  1907,  88,229,159; 
1908,     87,870,863;     1909,     97,989,231;     1910,     124,424,541;     1911, 

141,002,581;  1912,  139,631,977;  and  in  1913,  148,484,347. The 

AREA  of  Bohvia  is  708,195  square  miles,  and  the  population,  in 
round  numbers,  2,400,000.  There  are  1,284  kilometers  of  RAIL- 
WAYS constructed  in  the  Repubhc;  613  kilometers  in  course  of 
construction;  776  kilometers  surveyed;  2,123  kilometers  bemg  sur- 
veyed; and  570  kilometers  projected. The  debt  of  Bohvia,  accord- 
ing to  the  statement  of  Consul  General  BaUivián,  b  as  follows: 
External  debt,  $15,000,000;  internal  debt,  including  floating  debt, 
public  works,  and  military  pensions,  $5,640,000.  The  amount 
required  to  take  care  of  all  debts  annually  is  4,335,620  bolivianos, 
of  which  750,000  bolivianos  is  to  guarantee  the  Bolivia  Railway 
bonds,  225,000  the  Cochabamba  Light  &  Power  Co.,  and  3,360,620 
bolivianos  for  the  service  of  other  loans.  The  total  revenues  of  the 
Govemment  of  Bolivia  are  estimated  at  21,600,000  bohvianos 
annually,  of 'which  about  20  per  cent  are  required  for  the  service  of 
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the  debt.  The  consul  general  haa  compiled  a  table  showing  the 
revenues  of  Bolivia  in  bolivianos  from  1890  to  1913,  inclusive,  as 
follows:  1890,  3,624,200;  1891,  3,321,280;  1892,  3,860,823;  1892, 
3,860,823;  1893,  4,153,823;  1894,  4,211,599;  1896,  4,115,700;  1896, 
4,434,312;  1897,  5,564,350;  1898,  5,194,509;  1899,  5,939,680;  1900, 
6,462,931;  1901,  6,434,925;  1902,  5,969,653;  1903,  5,282,344;  1904, 
6,838,576;  1905,  7,854,698;  1906,  10,401,512;  1907,  13,166,684;  1908, 
11,604,063;  1909,  11,847,331;  1910,  12,683,232;  1911,  16,913,512; 
1912,  20,164,602;  and  in  1913,  22,018,874.  From  1890  to  1899  the 
revenues  increased  over  63  per  cent;  from  1900  to  1909,  over  60  per 
cent;  from  1910  to  1913,  over  74  per  cent,  and  during  the  10  years 
from  1903  to  1913,  230  per  cent.  The  revenues  of  the  departmente, 
in  bolivianos,  from  1906  to  1910,  inclusive,  were  as  follows:  1906, 
1,809,618;  1907,  1,675,827;  1908,  1,936,705;  1909,  2,431,688;  and 
1910,  2,157,423.  Consul  General  Ballivián  estimates  the  depart- 
mental revenues  for  1911,  1912,  and  1913  at  about  3,000,000  bolivi- 
anos annually. 


According  to  press  reports  there  have  been  recently  diâcovered  in 
the  State  of  Pernambuco  SULPHUK,  MANGANESE,  lead,  and  onyx 
mines.  Up  to  the  present  time  the  most  important  sulphur  deposita 
known  to  exist  in  the  Republic  were  located  at  Curraes  Novos,  in  Bio 
Grande  dó  Norte,  where  a  vein  of  sulphur  ore  is  found  6  kilometers  in 
length  and  of  a  thickness  varying  from  5  to  7  meters.  This  State  also 
has  numerous  sulphur  mines  withsmaller  veins  than  the  one  mentioned. 
The  sulphur  supply  of  Rio  Grande  do  Norte  is  considered  inexhausti- 
ble, but  the  mines  ore  not  so  favorably  located  with  regard  to  trans- 
portation as  those  lately  fonnd  in  Üie  State  of  Pernambuco  are  re- 
ported to  be,  Bo  that  these  new  minee  have  an  excellent  chance  of 
competing  with  any  mines  of  this  class  now  known  to  exist  in  the 
Repubhc.  The  manganese  mines  of  Brazil  have  long  been  famous, 
especially  the  one  at  Miguel  Bumier,  wheVe  the  ore  is  ^icountered 
in  a  limestone  formation,  and  the  one  at  Queluz,  which  contains  ore  in 
a  granite  gangue.  The  manganese  ore  from  the  Morro  da  Mina  mine 
is  50  per  cent  pure  and  is  very  abundant.  The  Queluz  mine,  which 
ia  about  300  miles  from  Rio  de  Janeiro,  has  a  reserve  estimated  in 
round  numbers  at  5,000,000  tona  of  manganese  ore,  and  the  Miguel 
Bumier  vein  has  been  traced  from  east  to  west  for  a  distance  of  6  miles. 
An  immense  deposit  of  this  ore  has  been  found  at  Unicum,  State  of 
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Matto  Gneeo,  aboiít  30  kflomrtets  from  Conimb*.  TWeAlriAtEkias 
of  miniDg  experts  wbaw  that  there  are  aboot  30.000.000  («os  of  man- 
ganèse ore  available  at  this  mine,  bat  transpmtetioii  and  smrlttn^ 
expeosee  are  «o  gnat  at  the  present  time  that  these  va^t  deposite  ran 
not  be  proatabtj  worked  nnder  methods  now  available  for  the  ex- 
ploitation of  this  class  of  manganese  ores.  It  has  kmg  been  knovn 
Üiat  mai^^anese  existed  at  Govanna.  State  of  Pemamboco.  in  the  ft.>Rn 
of  pmlomriaDe,  and  this  ore  b  abo  found  at  Qiapada  Dîmantîna  and 
Seña  de  Jacobina,  at  Villa  Nora,  Sute  of  Bahia,  about  450  kikmieters 
fitHn  Uie  dty  of  Bahia.  Manganese  ores  are  ako  «ïcoantered  at 
Pen»,  State  ai  Sao  Paalo;  near  CnritTba,  in  the  State  <^  Parana:  in 
the  State  of  Rio  de  Janeiro;  and  at  a  nimiber  of  places  in  the  State  of 
Minas  Genes.  The  exports  of  manganese  an  from  Braail  in  1912 
aggregated  1M,S70  tons.  While  lead  ores  and  tmjx  exist  in  Taiious 
parts  of  the  R^mblic,  these  minerals  are  not  commercially  exploited 
on  a  large  scale  in  Brazil  at  the  present  time.  With  the  growth  of  the 
smelting  industry  in  the  mining  r^ons  of  the  country  a  large  dranand 
for  lead  ores  for  fluxing  purposes  will  naturally  occur,  and  it  is  quite 
probable  that  the  newly  discorered  lead  deposits  in  the  State  of 

Pernambuco  will  play  an  important  part  in  filling  thk  demand. 

The  Central  Railway  of  Brazil  has  reduced  its  transportation  tariff 
on  CEREALS  50  per  ceut,  thereby  enabling  grain  to  be  transported 
to  the  mitb  and  ground  into  flour  at  a  considerable  reduction  Jn  the 

cost  of  the  product  to  the  consumer. The  Senate  of  the  Congnas 

of  Brazil  has  approved  the  appointment  of  Señor  Guerra  Durral  as 
minister  of  Brazil  near  the  Goremment  of  Paraguay,  and  Señor  Jose 

Murinelli,  minister  of  BrasI  in  Coltunbia. The  Government  of 

Brazil  has  erected  a  LIGHTHOUSE  at  Cape  Santo  Tome,  which 
throws  flashes  of  white  light  at  intervals  of  one  minute  each  for  a 
distance  of  19  miles  on  clear  nights,  and  on  f<^^  nights  to  a  distance 
of  about  1 1  miles. 


The  CUSTOMHOUSES  of  the  Repubhc  produced  in  1914  revenues 
amounting  to  112,700,243  pesos  oro  (peso  Dro-$0.365),  as  com- 
pared with  158,070,367  pesos  oro  in  1913.  The  three  principal 
revenue-producing  ports  in  1914  were,  in  the  order  of  their  impor- 
tance, as  follows:  Antofagasta,  30,268,639  pesos  oro;  Valparaiso, 
25,853,856  pesos  oro;  and  Iquique,  25,229,727  pesos  oro.  In  1913 
the  customs  revenues  of  Antofagasta  aggregated  38,221,531  pesos 
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oro;  those  of  Valparaiso,  38,936,176  pesos  oro;  and  those  of  Iquique 

33,755,714  pesos  oro. The  House   of  Deputies  of  the  Federal 

Congress  has  passed  a  law  authorizing  the  observance  of  the  following 
HOLIDAYS  in  Chile:  (1)  Sundays  sll  the  year  around;  (2)  January 
1,  June  20,  August  15,  Kovember  1,  December  8  and  25,  and  the 
religious  holidays  of  Ascension  and  Corpus  Christi;  (3)  Friday  and 
Saturday  of  Holy  Week;  (4)  September  18,  in  conunemoration  of 
national  independence;  (5)  September  19  and  May  21,  in  honor  of 
all  the  victories  of  the  Chilean  army  and  navy;  and  (6)  the  day  on 
which  there  is  an  election  of  the  electors  for  choosing  a  President  of 
the  KepubUc.  Financial  and  commercial  institutions  and  the 
Mortgage  Bank  may  close  their  establishments  on  July  1  and  at  2 
o'clock  on  Saturday  afternoons.  The  vacations  of  the  courts  and 
schools  are  to  be  governed  by  the  laws  in  force  on  the  subject.  May 
21  is  to  be  set  aside  in  the  primary  and  secondary  schools  for  instruc- 
tion on  the  history  of  Chile  and  on  the  civic  duties  of  Chilean  youth, 
in  accordance  with  an  executive  decree  to  be  promulgated  on  this 

subject. ^The  COASTWISE  TRADE  of  Punta  Arenas  in  1914 

amounted  to  5,505,592  pesos  paper  (paper  peso— about  $0.15). 
The  principal  commerce  was  carried  on  with  the  following  ports  in 
paper  pesos  in  the  order  of  their  importance:  Valparaiso,  2,756,483; 
Talcahuano,  1,016,803;  Valdivia,  639,439;  Castro,  244,693;  Coronel, 

2 10,054 ;°-Tome,    187,616;     and    Puerto    Montt,    185,278. ^The 

treasury  department  of  the  Government  of  Chile  has  issued  an  order 
reguktmg  the  payment  of  EXPORT  DUTIES.  These  regulations 
provide  that  on  and  after  March  1,  1915,  export  duties  shall  be  paid 
in  the  foUowing  manner:  25  per  cent  in  90-day  sight  drafts  on  Lon- 
don, in  sealed  gold,  at  the  option  of  the  debtor,  the  drafts  to  meet 
the  requirements  specified  in  the  decree  of  January  5  last,  and  75 
per  cent  in  bank  bills,  plus  a  surcharge  sudicieot  to  make  the  value 

equal  the  gold  value  in  pesos  of  18d. A  law  has  been  passed  by 

the  Chilean  Congress  declaring  that  the  taxes  collected  and  the 
shares  and  MUNICIPAL  BONDS  of  the  cities  of  Antofagasta,  Val- 
paraiso, Viña  del  Mar,  Santiago,  Concepción,  and  Valdivia  are  not 
subject  to  attachment  until  the  loans  contracted  by  said  municipali- 
ties and  guaranteed  by  the  Government  have  been  hquidated. A 

PAPER  FACTORY  has  been  estabUshed  at  Malacahuello,  to  the 
east  of  Victoria,  about  30  kilometers  from  Curacuatin,  the  present 
terminus  of  the  Fua  to  Lonquimay  Railway,  in  a  region  covered 
with  Araucaria  pine — a  tree  from  which  the  best  cellulose  is  ex- 
tracted for  making  paper.  At  the  present  time  there  arc  a  number 
of  paper  factories  in  operation  in  the  country,  among  which  are 
those  of  Puente  Alto  and  Talca,  which  do  not  make  cellulose  pa- 
per.  The  Government  has  decided  to  plant  during  the  present 

year  33,640  hectares  of  TREES  in  the  Province  of  Malleco. 
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The  President  has  fixed  the  BUDGET  OF  EXPENSES  for  ldl5  at 

$14,57S,6S8.80. The  Minister  of  Public  Works  is  examining  plans 

for  a  LARGE  THEATRE  to  be  built  in  the  center  of  the  Bosque  del 

Centenario  of  the  capital  city. A  very  large  DREDGE  has  arrired 

in  Cartagena,  which  will  be  used  in  canalizing  and  improving  the 
transportation  facilities  of  the  Sinu  River. The  DUPLEX  TELE- 
GRAPH SYSTEM  is  bemg  tried  in  Colombia.  Itã  great  advantage 
consists  in  being  able  to  send  simultaneously  messages  in  different 

directions, ^An  EXCISE  TAX,  created  by  a  decree  of  the  present 

year,  has  been  in  force  in  the  Repubhc  since  March  6. ^The  en|^- 

neers  who  are  to  supervise  the  work  of  constructing  LIGHTHOUSES 
at  Salmedina  and  Isla  Fuerte  arrived  in  Cartagena  at  the  end  of 

February. The  government  of  the  Department  of  Cauca  has  en- 

gi^;ed  a  foreign  agricultural  expert  to  establish  a  SCHOOL  OF  AGRI- 
CULTURE at  Popayan. ^The  first  six  kilometers  of  the  OVER- 
HEAD CABLE  between  Manizales  and  Mariquita  are  now  open  to 

public  service. The  people  of  Santander  will  celebrate  on  May  15 

the  CENTENARY  of  the  birth  of  Dr.  Fernando  Serrano,  the  great 
liberator,  who  was  elected  President  of  New  Grenada  in  Casanares 
after  the  defeat  of  Cachiri,  and  who  was  the  third  governor  of  Pam- 
plona.  North  American  engineers  have  arrived  in  Cartagena  to 

b^;in  work  in  developing  the  OIL  DEPOSITS  in  the  Department  of 

Bolivar. A  new  boat,  named  Oentral  üribe  Unie,  was  launched 

in  March  for  service  on  the  Magdalene  River. A  BANK  with  an 

initial  capital  of  $400,000  has  been  established  in  Pamplona.- — -The 
Kifinister  of  Public  Works  recently  contracted  with  the  American  Gas 
Accumulator  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  for  the  construction  of  three 
LIGHTHOUSES  in  the  Bay  of  Buenaventura,  one  of  which  will  be 
placed  on  the  pier  of  the  port,  another  at  Punta  del  Soldado,  and 
the  third  at  Punta  de  Limones. A  recent  Executive  decree  author- 
izes the  inspecüon  of  the  TREASURY  OFFICES  of  the  Republic. 
The  inspectors  will  be  under  the  orders  of  the  Minister  of  the  Treas- 
ury.  According  to  the  ruling  of  the  Minister  of  the  TREASURY, 

artidee  introduced  into  the  country  by  parcels  post  and  subject  to 
the  excise  tax  come  under  the  regulations  of  the  decree  put  into 

force  on  March  5. El  Progreso  of  Medellin,  states  that  the  domestic 

POSTAL  RATE  was  changed  from  the  Ist  of  March. The  EX- 

PORTATION  OF  GOLD  from  Colombia  amounted  in  1914  to 
$5,122,224.37,  divided  as  follows:  BARS,  $3,580,108.38;  dust, 
$1,126,904.45;  coin,  $415,211.54.  The  weight  of  the  gold  exported 
was  14,319  kilograms,  78.5  grams. 
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According  to  dstK  published  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  and 
conunerce,  the  amount  of  the  REVENUES  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment diu*ing  the  fiscal  year  1914  aggregated,  in  colonee,  8,601,600.03, 
made  up  as  follows:  Customs,  4,794,710.09;  liquors,  2,171,068.41; 
sealed  paper,  82,205.80;  stamps,  69,070.26;  posta  and  telc^apha, 
313,979.03;  Pacific  Railway,  769,808.89;  Government  lands,  297.31; 
Government  printing  office,  12,926.55;registry,39,796.85;  exports  of 

bananas,  224,819.97;  and  miscellaneous,  122,606.88. ^An  EXTRA 

SESSION*  of  Congress,  convoked  in  accordance  with  a  decree  of 
March  6,  1915,  was  inaugurated  on  March  9  last,  with  the  object  of 
determining  the  l^ality  and  constitutionality  of  the  laws  issued  by 

the  Executive  under  legislative  decree  No,  60  of  August  8,  1914. 

The  Official  Gazette  of  Costa  Rica  of  Mardi  7  last  publishes  the  gen- 
eral rules  and  regulations  of  the  PENITENTIARY  and  jails  of  the 
Republic.    These  regulations  were  issued  by  the  Chief  Executive  in 

conformity  with  a  law  of  the  National  Congreae. In  accordance 

with  the  provisions  of  a  recent  Executive  decree  three  government 
WAREHOUSES  have  been  established  under  the  orders  of  the  de- 
partment of  finance.  These  warehouses  are  located  in  the  cities  of 
San  Jose,  Puntarenas,  and  Limon.  Government  warehouses  may  be 
established  at  other  places  in  the  Republic  at  the  discretion  of  the 
President.  The  warehouses  referred  to  have  for  their  object  the 
deposit,  storage,  and  custody  of  supplies  and  merchandise,  receipts 
being  given  depositors  of  the  same.  Charges  for  this  service  are  made 
in  accordance  with  an  established  tariff.  Upon  the  payment  of 
charges  and  the  presentation  of  documents  in  proper  form,  goods  and 
supiJies  may  be  withdrawn  in  whole  or  in  part  from  the  warehouses 
and  shipped  wherever  desired.  The  decree  referred  to  contains  23 
articles,  the  Executive  being  authorized'by  Congress  to  issue  rules  and 
re^fulations  governing  its   apphcation,   together  with   a   tariff  of 

charges. A  society  of  COFFEE  growers  has  been  organized  at 

Guadelupe  and  Concepción  de  Cartago  with  tiie  object  of  preparing 
for  the  market  the  coffee  grown  on  then-  plantations  and  selling  it 

abroad  under  the  most  favorable  conditions  possible. Boards  of 

AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT  have  been  formed  in  the  city  of  Grecia 
and  the  village  of  Palmares.     Fructuoso  Chaverh  and  Manuel  Car- 

ballo,  respectively,  have  been  chosen  presidents  of  these  boards. 

The  ELECTRIC  light  and  power  plant  at  Herdeia  has  been  opened 
to  the  use  of  the  pubUc  and  the  service  is  reported  to  be  most  satis- 
factory. The  plant  is  a  small  one,  but  is  very  completely  «quipped. 
On  March  1,  1015,  there  was  established  in  the  national  liquor 
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factory  a  section  for  the  special  sale  o£  AIXX)HOL  of  90"  to  drug 
stores,  at  1.50  colones  per  liter,  for  use  in  the  preparation  of  drugs 
and  medicines.  Only  drug  stores  doing  business  in  the  Kepublic  are 
entitled  to  acquire  alcohol  at  this  price,  and  then  only  after  complying 
with  all  the  requirements  of  the  law.  One  hundred  litera  is  the  mini- 
mum quantity  sold. 


Two  NORMAL  SCHOOLS,  one  for  males  and  one  for  females, 
have  been  established  in  the  city  of  Habana  by  a  recent  act  of  the 
Cuban  Congress.  The  same  law  provides  that  within  two  years  from 
February  13,  1915,  normal  schools  for  males  and  females  shall  be 
established  in  the  capitals  of  each  of  the  Provinces  of  Finar  del  Rio, 
Matanzas,  Santa  Clara,  CamagÛey,  and  Oriente.  These  schools  are 
to  be  under  the  direction  of  the  department  of  public  instruction 
and  fine  arts,  and  no  tuition  will  be  charged  pupils  taking  this  course. 
In  connection  with  each  of  the  normal  schools  for  males  there  will 
be  conducted  a  primary  school  for  boys,  and  with  each  of  the  normal 
schools  for  girls  a  primary  school  for  girls,  the  object  of  these  schools 
being  to  give  nonnal-school  pupils  practical  instruction  in  teaching 
in  the  primary  grades.  Xo  pupil  will  be  allowed  to  matriculate  in 
the  normal  schools  who  is  under  14  years  of  age  and  who  has  not  the 
physical,  mental,  and  moral  qualifications  necessary  to  fit  him  for 
teaching.  The  course  of  instruction  in  the  normal  schools  covers  a 
period  of  four  years,  and  one  of  the  subjects  made  obligatory  on  aU 

students  is  the  study  of  the  English  language. ^The  department  of 

public  health  of  the  city  of  Habana  has  decided  to  take  a  CENSUS 
of  the  infant  population  of  the  Federal  capital,  including  children 

up  to  10  years  of  age,  specifying  sex,  color,  and  nationaUty. A 

recent  executive  decree  permits  Chinese  immigrants  to  enter  the 
Republic  until  May  31,  1915,  without  making  the  guarantee  of  S500 

which  the  law  stipulates. Hundreds  of  people  have  applied  to 

the  treasury  department  of  Cuba  for  a  complete  set  of  the  new  Cuban 
COINS,  consisting  of  a  SS  gold  piece,  a  silver  dollar,  and  fractional 
silver  coin  representing  40,  20,  and  10  cents,  and  nickel  coins  of  5 
2,  and  1  cent  denominations,  or  a  total  value  of  S6.78. The  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  of  Santiago  has  petitioned  the  Government  to  pass 
a  law  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  national  GOLD  COIN  and  to 
make  the  national  silver  money  a  legal  tender  at  all  customhouses  in 

the  payment  of  taxes  on  a  parity  with  gold. A  recent  executive 

decree  prescribes  that  all  quotations  and  operations  referring  to 
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SUGAR  be  loade  on  the  basis  of  the  national  Cuban  coinage,  which 
ie  now  tbe  official  money  of  the  Republic.  The  decree  abolishes  the 
use  of  the  real  as  a  base  of  quotations  and  substitutes  centa  of  the 
national  coinage.    The  use  of  the  word  arroba  to  exprese  we^ht  is 

also  to  be  done  awaj  with  and  the  pound  substituted  in  its«tead. 

A  municipal  decree  regulates  ADVERTISING  boards,  bill  posting, 
and  street  advertisements  in  the  city  of  Habana.    Inspectors  will 

see  that  the  provisions  of  the  decree  are  strictly  complied  with. 

A  law  has  been  promulgated  authorizing  the  executive  to  allot  the 
sum  of  $400,000  for  the  erection  of  six  MATERNITY  HOSPITALS, 
one  in  every  Province  of  the  Republic.  Of  the  sum  referred  to 
$100,000  is  set  aside  for  the  hospital  in  the  Province  of  Habana  and 
$60,000  each  for  the  hospitals  in  the  other  five  Provinces.  The 
money  is  to  be  appropriated  from  the  sum  accruing  to  the  State  from 
lottery  prizes  which  are  never  claimed.  When  the  hospitals  are  com- 
pleted, a  sufficient  annual  siun  is  to  be  included  in  the  budget  for 
their  maintenance. ^An  executive  decree  provides  for  the  pur- 
chase of  HORSES  for  the  rural  guards  on  the  Island  at  an  average 
price  of  $150  per  head.  Hitherto  many  of  these  horses  have  been 
bought  in  the  United  States. 


/DOMINICAN    REPUBLIC, 


The  SUGAR  industry  of  the  Dominican  Republic  is  one  of  the 
most  important  of  the  country,  not  only  on  account  of  the  v<dume 
of  business  transacted,  but  because  of  the  large  amount  of  capital 
invested  and  the  number  of  laborers  employed.  The  total  area  of 
the  sugar  plantations  of  the  country,  with  the  exception  of  the  San 
Luis  Potosí  and  the  Cubano  plantations,  for  which  no  data  are  avail- 
able at  present,  is  176,042  acres,  of  which  56,522  acres  are  planted  to 
sugar  cane  and  17,213  acres  are  used  as  pasture  for  stock.  The  sugar- 
cane plantations  use  power  representing  16,460  horsepower,  and  6,484 
head  of  stock  for  the  production  of  power.  These  plantations  have 
406  kilometers  of  narrow-gauge  railways  in  operation,  employ  66 
locomotives  and  2,767  cars.  The  plantations  have  253  kilometers  of 
interior  roadways  and  use  in  fluvial  transportation  48  small  vessels, 
including  steam  and  gasoline  launches,  in  carrying  freight,  etc.  The 
plantations  employ  15,000  laborers  and  have  built  1,380  houses  for 
the  use  of  employees.  The  sugar  manufactured  during  the  season 
1913-14  amounted  to  100,386,104  kilos,  of  which  91,864,658  kilos 

were  exported,  most  of  which  went  to  the  United  States. ^A  bill 

has  been  introduced  into  the  Dominican  Congross  authorizing  the 
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The  Firat  National  MEDICAL  CX)NOUKSa  of  K.-»«.l,>r.  o.»iupii.m| 
by  the  municipal  board  of  the  oity  of  OiiAyaqiiil  aiul  orunitUotl  h\ 
the  medical  college  of  tHat  plac«,  will  mn«l  in  ()iiKyA<|<ill  Orlubcv  \\ 
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to  16  of  the  present  year.  According  to  s  report  of  the  organising 
committee  the  number  of  those  who  have  expressed  a  desire  to 
participate  in  this  coi^^ess  is  98,  including  the  most  noted  physicians, 
Buigeons,  pbannacists,  and  naturalists  of  the  country.  Among  the 
questions  which  will  be  discussed  at  the  Congress  are  the  following: 
Bubonic  plague,  yellow  and  paludic  fevers,  and  means  of  preventing 
the  spread  of  epidemics  in  Ecuador;  surgery  in  Guayaquil;  practice 
of  medicine  in  Ëîcuador;  alcoholism  in  Guayaquil;  organization  of 
sanitary  miUtary  service  in  Ecuador;  pharmaceutical  laws  adapted 
to  Ecuador;  history  of  medicine  in  Ecuador;  national  pathology; 
study  of  pharmacy  in  Ecuador;  study  of  potable  water  and  typhus 
at  Cuenca;  leprosy  in  the  Province  of  Leon;  elementary  study  of  the 
botanical  medicine  of  the  country  ;  pulmonary  tuberculosis  in  Ecuador  ; 
typhoid  fever  at  Loja,  its  cause  and  means  of  preventing  it;  national 
medicine  and  clinics;  predominant  paludic  fevers  in  the  mountain, 
arid,  and  costal  zones  of  the  Republic;  clinical  differences  of  the 
typhoid  fever  of  the  coast  and  of  the  mountainous  districts;  influence 
of  the  climate  of  Riobamba  in  combating  tuberculosis;  plans  for  the 
compilation  of  an  Ek^uado^ean  pharmacopceia,  and  botanical  and 

biological  studies  of  the  plants  of  Ecuador. Rafael  Torres  and 

Timoleon  Flores  Chiriboga  have  petitioned  the  Government  of 
Ecuador  for  the  exclusive  privilege  of  making  in  the  Republic  SOAPS 
manufactured  in  accordance  with  a  special  process  used  by  them,  in 

which  laurel  and  palm  wax  and  olive  oil  are  used. Work  on  the 

roadbed  of  the  RAILWAY  from  Guayaquil  northward  along  the 
Pacific  coast  has  reached  Ektero  Salado,  149  kilometers  from  the  city 
of  Guayaquil,  but  the  rails  have  not  yet  been  laid.  At  Santa  Elena 
a  plan  has  been  made  for  a  new  city,  with  public  buildings,  porks, 
dñves,  avenues,  streets,  etc.  Santa  Elena  has  a  fine  climate,  a  good 
beach  and  bathing  facilities,  and  could  be  made  one  of  the  great 
health  resorts  of  the  country.  The  authorities  propose  to  complete 
the  construction  of  this  line  as  soon  as  the  necessary  funds  are  pro- 
vided for  this  purpose. The  NIGHT  SCHOOL  for  artisans,  which 

was  organized  at  Alausi  under  the  direction  of  Rafael  Nevarrete  had 

an  initial  attendance  of  50  pupils. In  the  canton  of  Riobamba  in 

1914  there  were  2,682  births,  1,801  deaths,  and  MO  marriages. A 

recent  inspection  of  the  RAILWAY,  under  French  management, 
from  Bahia  de  Caraquez  to  Calceta,  showed  that  the  entire  line  is 
well  ballasted  and  in  good  condition.  The  extension  of  the  railway 
is  being  delayed  at  present  on  account  of  a  lack  of  funds  for  construe- 

tion  purposes. The  Govemmwit  of  Ecuador  has  approved  the 

transfer  of  the  contract  of  LOS  RIOS  RAILWAY  by  Navarro  & 

Navarro  to  Alfred  Maury. ^A  shipment  of  10,200  kilos  of  hulled 

TAGUA  (vegetable  ivory)  was  recently  made  from  Monglaralto  to 
Genoa,  Italy. ^The  municipality  of  Sangolqui  is  ii^[otiaUng  with 
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Saavedra  &  Co.  for  the  installatioa  of  an  ELECTRIC  light  and 

power  plant  in  that  town. Steps  have  been  taken  to  organize  a 

GEOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  at  Cuenca  with  the  special  object  of 
studying  the  surrounding  country  and  making  maps  of  the  same. 


GUATEMALA 


On  March  1,  1915,  President  Manuel  ï^trada  Cabrera  delirered  an 
interesting  MESSAGE  to  the  National  Congress,  in  wliich  he  stated 
that  the  revenues  of  the  Government  collected  for  the  use  of  charitable 
and  eleemosynary  institutions  during  the  past  year  amounted  to 
4,488,215.47  pesos,  out  of  which  was  expended  4,368,321.60  pesos, 
leaving  a  credit  balance  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  of 
119,893.87  pesos.  In  1914  the  hospitals  in  the  city  of  Guatemala 
received  395  patients,  and  those  throughout  the  rest  of  the  country 
18,335,  of  which  number  14,904  were  cured  or  dischat^ed  from  the 
hospital,  1,701  died,  and  1,317  remained  under  treatment.  In  1914 
there  were  5,873  marriages  in  the  Republic,  76,551  births,  and  40,878 
deaths,  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths  during  the  year  amounting  to 
36,673.  The  authorities  of  the  federal  capital  are  concerned  at  the 
present  time  in  fumíshing  the  city  with  an  abundant  supply  of  potable 
water  and  in  the  erection  of  pubÛc  school  buildings.  The  revenues  of 
the  city  of  Guatemala  for  1914  aggr^ate  7,550,920.70  pesos  and  the 
expenditures  to  6,788,186.65,  or  an  excess  of  receipts  over  expendi- 
tures of  762,734.16.  During  1914  deeds  to  public  Ifmds  were  issued 
covering  an  area  of  2,585  caballerías  (1  caballería  —  33}  acres),  part  of 
which  went  to  municipahties  for  the  use  of  the  community  and  part 
to  corporations  and  private  persons.  During  1914  the  sale  and  trans- 
fer of  real  property,  both  rural  and  urban,  amounted  to  18,065,923 
pesos.  During  the  same  period  mortgages  were  placed  on  real  prop- 
erty to  the  amount  of  220,202,085  pesos,  and  old  mortgagee  canceled 
aggr^ating  a  value  of  130,567,436  pesos.  During  the  past  year  the 
principal  agricnltural  crops  harveeted  in  the  Republic  consisted  of 
918,522  quintals  of  coffee,  7,933,497  bunches  of  bananas,  4,611,292 
qumtale  of  maize,  184,426  quintals  of  beans,  546,532  quintals  of 
wheat,  237,623  quintals  of  rice,  308,733  quintals  of  potatoes,  and 
100,000  quintals  of  brown  sugar.  During  the  year  referred  to  the 
cattle  in  the  Republic  numbered  1,407,223  head,  of  which  196,702 
head  were  slaughtered  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  home  market. 
The  flour  consumed  in  the  Republic  in  1914  aggregated  225,480 
quintals.    Hie  Quebrada  gold  p'acer  mines  at  Izaba)  continue  to 
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produce  an  abundance  of  gold,  and  the  mines  at  Concepción  Alote- 
peque  as  well  as  those  of  the  Guatemala  Development  Co.  were 
developed  on  a  lai^r  sc^e  than  in  1913.  The  mica  mines  in  the 
department  of  Quiche,  Baja  Verapaz,  and  Chimaltenango  were  again 
opened  to  exploitation  in  1914.  Petroleum  deposits  have  been  found 
in  the  departments  of  San  Marcos,  Alta  Verapaz,  and  Quezaltenango, 
and  a  number  of  mines  of  various  kinds  were  denounced  in  the  dif- 
ferent departments  of  the  Republic.  The  uncompleted  portion  of  the 
Guatemalan  section  of  the  Pan  American  Railway  was  finished  in 
1914  to  the  Mexican  border.  During  1914  steamers  to  the  number 
of  846,  carrying  1,14S,S83  packages  of  merchandise  and  7,013  passen- 
gers, visited  the  ports  of  the  Republic.  Guatemala  has  236  telegraph 
and  100  telephone  offices,  in  which  1,070  persons  are  employed. 
Five  telegraph  schools  are  maintained  in  the  country.  The  length  of 
the  tel^raph  lines  is  6,510  kilometers,  and  the  tel^rams  transmitted 
in  1914  numbered  1,358,616.  The  childrra  registered  in  the  1,S7S 
primary  schools  of  the  Republic  in  1914  nmnbered  64,387,  and  the 
pupils  matriculated  in  the  normal  schools  for  boys  and  girls  343  and 
370,  respectively. 


The  Moniteur,  an  official  daily  of  the  Republic  of  Haiti,  publishes 
in  its  issue  for  February  13  the  details  of  the  ARBITRATION 
CONVENTION  celebrated  between  Hwti  and  Brazil  and  signed  in 

Washington  on  the  25th  of  April,  1910. ^The  receipta  of  the  Plaine 

de  cul  de  sac  RAILWAY  Co.  for  the  first  six  months  of  1914  amounted 
to  150,852.53  gourdes,  divided  as  foUovra:  Plûne  de  cul  de  sac  Rul- 
way,  42,700.61  gourdes;  street  railway  from  Carrefour  to  Leogane, 
45,036.48  gourdes;  street  railway  of  the  capital,  24,615.30  gourdes; 
street  railway  from^Bizoton  to  Carrefour,  36,783.91  gourdes;  and 
receipts  from  different  sources,  1,716.23  gourdes.  The  number  of 
passengers  carried  during  that  period  was  464,732,  and  the  number  of 

kilometers  traversed  was  18,985. The  Nouvelliste  and  the  Matin, 

of  Puerto  Principe,  published  on  March  3  lists  of  the  Government 
FISCAL  COMMISSIONS  at  the  capital,  and  at  Jeremie,  Jacmel, 
Cayes,  Aquin,  Port  de  Paix,  Mirogoanç,  Petit  Goave,  Gonaives,  St. 

Marc,  and  Cabo  Haitiano. ^The  Puerto  Principe  fiscal  authorities 

requested  bids  for  the  construction  of  the  SENATE  BUILDING. 
Its  cost  will  not  exceed  $100,000  gold,  and  it  will  be  built  on  the  site 
of  the  old  senate  house,  in  the  central  part  of  the  city,  and  will 
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occupy  an.  area  of  1,450  meters.    M.  George  Cauvia,  who  drew  the 

plans,  will  also  have  charge  of  the  construction. Od  March  18  a 

solemn  mass  was  offered  up  at  Puerto  Principe  in  célébration  of  the 
restoration  of  peace  throughout  the  Republic,  the  President  of  the 
Republic,  members  of  his  cabinet  and  of  both  the  legislative  bodies 
being  present  on  that  occasion.  After  the  ceremony  many  people 
visited  the  presidential  residence,  where  they  were  kindly  received  by 

the  President. Dr.  Jeannot,  of  Puertu  Principe,  has  organized  a 

sodety  for  the  development  of  AGRICULTURE  AND  NATIONAL 
INDUSTRIES.  The  necessary  instruction  will  be  given  for  pro- 
moting the  resources  of  the  country  by  increasing  the  exportation  of 
itâ  products.  The  society  has  published  a  pamphlet  in  which  a  study 
of  the  social,  economic,  and  financial  conditions  of  the  country  is 

made. A  new  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  system  has  been  inaugurated 

in  the  capital  by  substituting  four  or  five  smaller  lights  for  each  large 
one.     Wherever  tried  the  system  has  proved  so  excellent  that  it  is 

planned  to  adopt  it  throughout  the  city. M.  Etienne  Mathon  has 

just  published  the  eleventh  volume  of  his  YEAR  BOOK  OF  HAI- 
TIAN LEGISLATION.  It  contains  the  laws  enacted  by  both  the 
legislative  bodies  in  1914,  as  well  as  the  most  interesting  contracte, 

decrees,  and  resolutions  of  the  Government. On  March  19  the 

President  transferred  his  residence  to  the  Palace  of  the  Campo  de 
Marte  on  account  of  the  convenience  of  its  situation.^ — —The  first 
FOOTBALL  GAMES  of  the  season  of  1915  were  played  on  March  28 
and  April  4,  and  the  sport  is  yearly  becoming  more  popular. 


A  decree  of  the  National  Congress  grants  permission  to  Dr.  Fran- 
cisco Bertrand,  President  of  the  Republic,  to  resign  from  the  Chief 
Ma^tracy  for  a  period  of  seven  months,  in  view  of  his  explanation 
that  numerous  poUtical  organizations  of  the  country  had  nominated 
him  for  the  PRESIDENCY  for  the  next  term,  which  will  begin  on 
February  1,  1916,  and  in  order  that  there  might  be  no  question  as  to 
his  eligibiUty  in  case  of  his  reelection  by  the  Honduran  people  he 
requested  the  acceptance  of  bis  résignation  from  the  presidency  during 
the  last  six  months  of  his  present  term,  in  compliance  with  the  laws 
of  the  national  constitution.     The  first  designado  (vice  president)  will 

succeed  to  the  presidency  upon  the  withdrawal  of  Dr.  Bertrand. 

On  February  26,  the  National  Congress  ratified  the  TREATY  QF 
FRIENDSHIP,  Commerce,  and  Navigation,  signed  by  the  minis- 
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ters  of  Honduras  aod  Great  Britain  in  the  city  of  Guatemala  on 

May  5,  1910. In  a  contract  made  between  Seftor  Samuel  E.  Wai^ 

ren  and  the  Government  permission  is  granted  to  the  Hondurasi 
Sugar  Distilling  Co.  to  erect  a  MANUFACTURING  PLANT  for 
distilling  wines  and  liquors.  The  concessionaire  will  have  one  build- 
ing for  the  manufactory  and  another  for  a  warehouse;  both  will  be 
under  the  supervision  of  fiscal  agents.  For  each  bottle  of  strong 
spirits  taken  from  the  warehouse  Uie  company  will  pay  the  troasu^ 
the  sum  of  1  peso  45  centavos  (peso— 100  oentavoB=>$0.4446>,  and 
for  each  bottle  of  wine  40  centavos.  If  the  alcohol  is  pure  and  in- 
tended for  pharmaceutical  purposes,  2  pesos  25  centavos  wiU  be  paid 
on  each  bottle.  The  payments  must  be  made  to  the  authorities  at 
La  Ceiba.    The  company  can  also  manufacture  denatured  alcohol, 

for  which  it  will  pay  a  duty  of  10  centavos  per  bottle. ^A  popular 

subscription  is  bñng  raised  in  La  Ceiba  for  the  erection  of  a  MONU- 
MENT in  honor  of  President  Manud  Bonilla  in  the  park  which  bews 

his  name. Congress  has  granted  pennission  to  SeDors  Carlos  Torres 

and  SfJvador  Garcia  to  develop  the  COAL  DEPOSITS  and  other 
hydrocarbide  [nvducts  to  be  found  in  a  zone  comprising  2,000  hec- 
tares of  land  situated  in  the  jurisdiction  of  El  Pn^reso,  on  the  banks 

of  the  Ulua  River. Sefior  Calixto  Marin  has  been  allowed  an  extaa.- 

sion  of  another  year  for  erecting  in  La  Ceiba  a  SOAP  AND  CAN- 
DLE FACTORY,  for  which  he  has  a  franchise. Sefiors  Yaccaro 

Bros.  Co.  have  a  contract  for  undertaking  very  important  and  exten- 
sive SANITARY   WORKS  at  the  port  of  La  Ceiba. The  Tela 

Railway  Co.,  in  fulfillment  of  its  contract  of  April  8,  1912,  finished 
on  March  12  of  the  present  year  the  works  spedfied  in  the  fitst  part 
of  its  concession,  which  are  a  WHARF  on  the  bay  of  Tela  and  12 
sections  of  RAILWAY  from  Tela  toward  El  Progreso.  TTie  line 
completed  is  60  kilometers  long. 


The  ISIAND  OF  COZUMEL,  lying  off  the  coast  of  Yucatan  in  the 
Caribbean  Sea,  about  18  miles  from  the  mainland,  is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal centers  of  the  fishing  industry  of  the  Republic.  The  island  is 
approximately  45  mites  long  by  15  miles  wide,  heavily  wooded  in 
places,  and  but  little  elevated  above  the  surrounding  watMs.  There 
are  two  large  lagoons  on  the  island — one  near  tiie  northeastern  ex- 
tremity and  the  other  in  the  southern  part.  These  lagoons  literally 
teem  with  edible  fish,  and  the  fishing  industry  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
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ptHtaot  tDdosCnee  of  the  isluid,  and  «onld  be  Iv^y  developAd  by  the 
íntrodoctüo)  tá  np-to-dste  mfAhods  and  the  judicioos  inTOstntMit  of 
eapitji.  Ahbeii^  thk  idand  -was  mtônately  «enneeted  witli  the 
eaiiy  history  <rf  Mexico  and  has  heea  inhabited  from  the  remotest 
times.  Une  pneeot  settlemnLt  dates  from  1 847,  vbeo  the  town  of  San 
M^od  VMS  fooDded  in  the  ncn-theastsn  extremity,  vbere  time  is  a 
safe  port  for  5siiing  vemds.  In  addition  to  the  port  of  Sao  Miguel  the 
islmsd  has  the  íoüowiag  bays.  aH  of  viiicJi  gire  good  |H«tection  to 
^f^Hng:  Chetmnal,  E^ñrítu  Santo,  and  Aseenõoo.  CatUe  thiive  on 
the  island,  and  some  of  the  lau<b  are  used  for  tbe  cultivation  of  cotton, 
tobacco,  and  sugar  cane.  Tht  soQ  is  of  fimeetone  formation,  light 
and  porous,  and  quickly  absorbs  tlie  rain  which  falk.  A  sufficient 
supl^y  oi  potable  water  is  available  fen-  the  present  needs  of  the  island. 
The  fmeets  contain  mahogany,  calñnet  woods,  It^wood,  and  other 
Tiloable  woods,  and  in  n<«nul  times  the  export  of  these  products 
is  an  indastxy  of  eonsideraUe  importance.  The  cümate  b  hot,  the 
hottest  months  b«âng  March  and  April,  but  the  heat  is  tempered  by 
sea  breezes  in  summer  and  by  nralbets  in  winter.  He  dry  season  is 
from  October  to  May.  Accordii^  to  reports,  and  because  of  its 
isolated  location,  this  island  has  been  but  Uttle  affected  by  the  internal 
diasoisions  of  the  country,  and  native  and  f orngner  alike  have  eoigaged 
in  agriculture  and  stock  raising  entirdy  unmolested.  While  most  of 
the  lands  of  the  island  are  privately  hdd,  some  belong  to  the  munic- 
ipalities and  are  worked  in  common.  Recently  there  has  been  a  ten- 
dency for  a  number  of  foreigners  engaged  in  the  henequén  and  othw 
industries  on  the  pieninsola  of  Yticatan  to  go  to  this  island  to  enter 
the  same  industries  there,  and  this  has  had  the  effect  of  considerably 

increasing  the  price  of  land. The  MINING  zone  of  Catorce,  in  the 

State  of  San  Luis  Potosí,  is  one  of  the  oldest  as  weU  as  the  richest  and 
most  interesting  mining  regions  of  the  Republic.  This  zone  has  been 
exploited  since  1778  and  vast  quantities  of  silver-lead  ores  have  been 
taken  from  its  mines,  which  have  never  faQed  to  produce  an  abundant 
output  of  marketable  ores.  Of  late  years  the  Catorce  ores  have  been 
sent  to  the  smelters  at  San  Luis  Potosi  and  Monterey  for  treatmeat,  and 
large  fortunes  hare  been  made  out  of  the  output  of  the  mines.  Since 
the  closing  of  the  smelters  in  various  parts  of  the  Republic,  due  to 
lack  of  fuel  and  other  causes,  but  little  work  has  been  done  in  the 
mines.  Plans,  however,  are  on  foot  to  again  commence  the  active 
exploitation  of  these  mines  as  soon  as  transportation  and  other  con- 
ditions warrant  their  operation. The  NORMAL  INSTITUTE  for 

girls,  conducted  under  tbo  auspices  of  the  Methodist  Church  at  Puebla, 
Mexico,  is  one  of  the  most  thoroughly  equipped  schools  of  its  kind  in 
the  Republic.  There  are  usually  about  100  students  in  attendance. 
The  English  section  of  the  school  is  under  the  direction  of  specially 
trained  American  women. 
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Under  the  award  of  the  mixed  commission,  dated  November  21, 
1914,  the  following  contracts  held  by  the  United  States  &  Nica- 
ragua Co.  have  been  declared  void:  (1)  Between  the  Government  of 
Nicaragua  and  José  Dolores  Gamez,  dated  August  5,  1899,  ratified 
by  the  National  Assembly  August  22,  1899,  on  the  navigation  of 
the  Coco  River  and  its  tributaries.  (2)  Agreement  between  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Nicaragua  and  José  Dolores  Gamez,  dated  March  9,  1901, 
ratified  by  the  National  Assembly  August  15,  1901,  for  the  establish- 
ment of  tramways  from  the  headwaters  of  the  Coco  River.  (3)  Be- 
tween the  Government  and  James  Deitrick,  ratified  by  the  National 
Assembly  January  17,  1903,  for  the  exploitation  of  mines  in  the  de- 
partments of  Nueva  Segovia,  Jinotega,  and  part  of  the  district  of 
Cape  Gracias  a  Dios.  (4)  Between  the  Government  of  Nicaragua 
and  James  Deitrick,  ratified  by  the  National  Assembly  January  16, 
1903,  for  the  exploitation  of  wharves  and  other  privileges  on  the  Coco 
River.  (5)  Between  the  Government  of  Nicaragua  and  the  United 
States  &  Nicaragua  Co.,  dated  June  18,  1906,  ratified  by  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  January  29,  1908,  for  the  excavation  of  a  canal  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Coco  River,  the  United  States  &  Nicaragua  Co.  to 

receive  from  the  Government  of  Nicaragua  (104,000. Dr.  Eduardo 

Martmez  has  been  elected  CHIEF  JUSTICE  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 

Nicaragua. According  to  the  American,  of  Blue&elds,  the  Congress 

of  Nicar^ua  has  passed  a  law  providing  for  the  free  introduction  of 

CALCIUM    CARBIDE    used    for    illummating    purposes. The 

Senate  has  passed  the  bill  exempting  TIMBER  AND  RUBBER  from 
export  taxes.    Timber  will  now  be  taxed  SI  for  each  thousand  kilos 

cut. The  customs  authorities  have  ordered  that  vessels  engaged  in 

the  COCONUT  trade  be  allowed  to  clear  from  Com  Island,  sending 
the  proper  papers  to  Bluefileds  for  approval  by  the  customs  authori> 

ties  there. A  bill  has  been  passed  exempting  from  MILITARY 

service  laborers  engaged  in  planting  com  for  the  next  harvest. A 

party  of  Canadian  capitalists  and  mining  experts  have  recently 
examined  mining  properties  in  the  neighborhood  of  Prinsapolka. 
It  is  reported  that  these  gentlemen  intend  to  invest  a  large  amount 
of  capital  in  the  Pis  Pis  district. Congress  has  eaacted  a'law  rees- 
tablishing for  a  period  of  six  months  the  law  of  October  20,  1914, 
which  provides  for  a  period  of  delay  in  favor  of  debtors  whose  obliga- 
tions are  due  or  will  be  due  during  that  period,  also  the  laws  of  No- 
vember 28  and  February  2,  which  arc  explanatory  or  amendatory  to 
the  said  law.  For  obhgatioos  arising  from  international  operations 
issued  from  countries  at  war  or  having  MORATORY  laws  in  force 
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against  husmeas  houses  located  in  the  Republic  the  extensión  shall 

be  granted  as  long  as  such  situation  lasts. The  ELECTRIC  light 

company  increased  its  rates  from  March  1  last,  chaining  SI  gold  for 

each  16-candlepower  light  and  S2  for  each  32-candlepower  light. 

Ten  SISTERS  of  Charity  have  anived  from  ahroad  to  do  duty  in 

the  hospitals  of  Managua. Dr.  Crisanto  Aguitar,  of  Leon,  has  been 

elected  a  judge  of  the  COURT  of  Appeals. 


Law  24  of  1915,  passed  hy  the  National  Assembly  and  promul- 
gated by  the  President  of  the  Republic,  imposes  an  internal  TAX 
on  the  consumption  of  foreign  merchandise  such  as  brandy,  whisky, 
champagne,  beer,  rum,  fine-cut  tobacco,  cigars,  cigarettes,  playing 
cards,  and  perfumes,  to  be  collected  by  means  of  stamps  or  labels 
placed  on  sale  by  order  of  the  Chief  Executive,  and  which  must  be 
affixed  to  the  articles  mentioned.  A  tax  is  also  levied  on  idl  tickets 
or  entrance  cards  to  public  entertainments  held  for  gainful  purposes. 
A  stamp  tax  is  also  levied  on  bills  of  lading,  invoices,  receipts, 
vouchers,  and  promissory  notes. Law  27  of  the  same  year  author- 
izes the  Prsident  to  use  out  of  the  proceeds  of  loans  already  made  or 
which  may  be  negotiated  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  law  29 
of  1913  the  sum  of  1,000,000  balboas  for  the  following  works:  Peni- 
tentiary, and  correctional  school  for  minors,  maternity  hospital  and 
an  insane  asylum  in  the  city  of  Panama,  and  the  construction  and 

repair  of  highways  and  bridges. The  new  WATERWORKS  for 

Panama,  Ancon,  and  Balboa,  which  were  opened  to  pubUc  use  during 
the  latter  port  of  February  of  the  present  year,  are  giving  much 
better  service  than  the  old  ones.  The  new  plant  has  a  capacity  of 
12,000,000  gallons  per  day.  The  water  supply  is  taken  from  the 
Chagres  River  through  30-inch  piping,  and  is  elevated  into  the  Mira- 
ñores  reservoir  by  means  of  a  powerful  pump,  where  they  are  passed 
through  a  modem  filtering  plant.    The  water  used  in  the  fire  plugs 

has  a  pressure  of  from  90  to  120  pounds. The  construction  of  a 

large  AQUEDUCT  at  Taboga  Island  has  been  commenced.- ^A.  de 

Obarrio  has  been  given  a  contract  for  the  building  of  an  AGRI- 
CULTURAL EXPERIMENT  STATION  on  lands  of  the  Carra- 
squilla plantation  on  the  road  to  Juan  Diaz. On  February  11, 

1915,  there  was  duly  clTected  in  the  city  of  Panama  the  exchange  of 
ratifications  of  the  BOUNDARY  TREATY  between  the  CaniU  Zone 
and  the  Republic  of  Panama. The  receiptu  of  tho  BUDGKT  for 
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1915,  collected  in  accordance  with  law  35  of  the  present  year,  are 
calculated  at  10,622,000  balboas,  and  the  expenditures  of  the  differ* 

ent  departmenta  are  estimated  at  a  like  sum. The  new  MASONIC 

TEMPLE  in  Cristobal  was  dedicated  on  April  3,  1915. 


The  Congress  of  Paraguay  has  passed  a  law  authorizing  the  Pres- 
ident ot  the  Republic  to  issue  up  to  35,000,000  pceos  in  legal  tender 
BANK  NOTES  to  be  applied  to  treasury  payments  already  due,  the 
completi(«i  at  the  ports  c^  Villeta,  Encamación,  and  Concepción,  and 
in  cairying  on  oiher  public  works  already  begun,  the  repair  of  high- 
ways, and  part  payment  ti  the  consolidated  publie  debt.  The  sum 
of  15,000,000  pesos  is  to  be  disborsed  by  the  Agricultural  Buik  in 
making  agricultural  loans  and  in  r^ulating  the  pnoes  of  agricultural 

products. Samuel  Hamilton  Wiley,  AmwicMi  consul  at  Asuncion, 

reports  that  Walter  Lichtenstein,  who  is  buying  books  in  South 
America  for  the  hbrary  of  Hwud  UniTersity,  has  shipped  to  Boston 
a  collection  of  books  purchased  in  Asuncion,  and  whi^  fonneriy 
belMiged  to  Sellor  Bias  Garay,  editor  and  Paraguayan  hrâtorían.  The 
books  com|HÍse  a  complete  collection  of  Paraguayan  legal  writii^ 
fmd  laws,  much  material  on  Paraguayan  boundary  disputes,  especially 
concerning  differences  with  Bolivia,  and  considerate  material  on  the 
wars  of  Francisco  Solano  Lopez.  The  collection  also  comprises  gov- 
emmental  puMications  from  the  earliest  days  of  the  Republic,  aa 
wcJl  as  old  files  of  Paraguayan  newspapers.  The  entire  purdiase 
consisted  of  about  2,400  volumes,  and  is  probably  the  best  «election 
of  books  relating  to  Paraguay  outside  oí  the  Government  archives, 

and  is  the  most  complete  collection  ever  sent  out  of  the  coimby. 

A  BANK  has  been  organized  at  Asuncion  under  the  title  of  "  Banco 
Constructor  del  Pari^ay"  (Construction  Bank  of  Paraguay)  with 
authority  to  establish  branches  or  i^ncies  in  other  parts  of  tjie  Repub- 
lic or  abroad.  According  to  the  by-laws  of  the  back  its  business  is 
divided  into  four  sections — namely,  construction  of  houses  and 
placing  of  mortgages,  insiu-ance,  banking  and  commission,  and  con- 
signments in  general.  The  bank  proposes  to  build  houses  on  long- 
time payments,  sell  and  buy  real  estate,  engage  in  the  general  fire- 
insurance  business,  conduct  a  savings  department,  uid  do  such  other 
banking  and  commission  business  as  may  be  deemed  proper  by  the 
board  of  directors.  The  initial  capital  of  the  bank  is  represented  by 
5,000  shares  of  1,000  pesos  each,  or  5,000,000  pesos,  currency,  which 
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ftmount  may  be  increased  U>  20,000,000  pesos.  The  charter  of  tíxe 
bank  is  for  90  yean,  but  on  the  expiration  of  tília  period  it  may  be 
extended  by  the  stockholders.    Juan  Crosa  has  been  elected  president 

of  the  bank,  and  Andres  E.  Puyol,  manage. ^A  recent  treasury 

order  makes  the  export  duty  on  hides  payable  in  gold  pesos  instead 

of  in  paper  currency  at  the  current  rate  d  exchange. ^The  cities 

of  Concepción  and  Villarica  have  arranged  lor  the  installation  of 

ELECTRIC  light  and  power  plants. ^A  French  importing  firm  has 

contracted  with  a  Paraguayan  company  for  a  lai^  quantity  of 
YERBA  MATE  (Paraguayan  tea).  Active  propaganda  work  is  to 
be  commenced  in  France  looking  to  an  increased  consimiption  of  this 
tea,  which,  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Estropean  war  was  becoming 
quite  popular  in  the  metropolis.  The  consul  general  of  Paraguay  in 
Paris  is  aiding  in  this  prop^anda  work,  and  reports  to  his  Govern- 
ment that  he  is  very  much  encouraged  by  the  results  of  his  labors. 

A  committee  has  been  oiguiized  in  Asuncion  for  the  purpose  of 
•encouraging  excursionists  and  TOURISTS  to  visit  the  interior  of  the 
Republic.  It  was  largdy  due  to  the  efforts  of  this  committee  that  a 
considerable  number  of  American  tourists  recently  visited  Paraguay. 


According  to  information  furnished  by  the  auditor's  office,   the 
Ct'STOMS  RECEIPTS  of  the  RcpubUc  for  the  month  of  last  January 

amounted  to  60,633.3.23  Peruvian  pounds. An  Executive  decree 

declares  forfeited  the  concession  granted  to  the  Tambo  de  Mora 
WHARF  &  RAILWAY  Co.,  for  the  extension  of  its  line  to  Huan- 
cabelicK,  through  noncomphancc  by  the  company  with  the  stipula- 
tions contained  in  the  concession,  which  was  granted  by  a  decree  of 
November  30,  1912. — — By  a  recent  law  of  the  National  Congress  the 
INCOME  TAX  ÍB  raised  to  6  per  cent,  in  accordance  with  the  law  of 
May  20,  1879.     This  increase  will  only  be  in  force  for  the  preHont 

year. Señor  Victor  Larco  Herrera  has  obtained  permission  from 

the  Government  to  make  a  survey  for  a  RAILWAY  between  Salaverry 
anil  the  coast  of  Buenos  Aires  (Huaman)  in  accordance  with  the 
regulations  for  public  works.  The  plans  of  the  survey  must  be  of  a 
definite  character,  must  be  prescnte<i  in  August  of  the  present  year 
for  the  approval  of  the  Government,  and,  upon  being  approved,  the 
concessionaire  must  begin  work  on  the  railway  within  a  period  of  18 

months  from  the  date  of  approval. La  Prensa,  of  Lima,  reporta 

that  the  Peruvian  nAturalist,  Señor  Nemesio  A.  Baez,  has  in  his  pos- 
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sessioa  a  FOSSIL  TOOTH  which  is  a  real  scientific  gem,  worthy  of  a 
place  in  any  museum.  This  valuable  paleontological  specimen  was 
discovered  by  Señor  Baez  on  one  of  his  exploration  trips  to  the 
Tayacaja  Mountains,  and  it  is  all  the  more  remarkable  because  he  did 
not  know  of  the  existence  of  any  remains  of  these  gigantic  prehistoric 
animals  in  South  America.  The  tooth  is  from  22  to  25  centimeters 
long  ajid  is  8  centimeters  in  diameter  at  its  base.  It  is  of  very  fine 
ivory,  pure  white  in  color.  It  is  covered  with  grooves  and  ends  in  a 
very  sharp  conical  point.     It  is  probable  that  further  investigations 

will  be  made  where  the  tooth  was  found. ^The  Government  has 

contracted  a  LOAN  from  the  German  Bank  of  Lima  for  180,000  Peru- 
vian pounds,  guaranteed  by  one  of  the  Govemment  revenues  and 
bearing  8  per  cent  interest.  The  loan  must  be  entirely  paid  by  Sep- 
tember 30,  1916,  at  which  time  the  budget  of  the  present  year  ceases 
to  be  effective.— — -A  company  has  been  organized  for  the  purpose 
of  constructing  a  BRIDGE  over  the  Pachachaca  River  at  a  point 
called  "Tres  Piedras,"  in  Casinchigua,  in  the  Province  of  Andahuay. 
las.^— -Agriculturists  and  cattle  raisers  residing  in  Lima  have  estab- 
lished a  society  known  as  the  FARMERS'  ALLIANCE,  which  will 
be  composed  of  the  lúidowners  and  managers  of  farms  of  the  Repub- 
Uc.  The  purpose  of  the  oi^anization  is  to  interest  the  Govemment  in 
passing  laws  that  will  promote  the  progress  of  agriculture;  to  bring 
the  farmers  into  closer  touch  with  one  another,  so  as  to  keep  posted 
on  current  matters  of  importance  to  them;  to  promote  the  creation 
of  agricultural  banks;  to  devote  their  attention  to  the  making  of  bet- 
ter roads;  and  to  improving  in  general  the  conditions  under  which 
they  labor. 


Señor  Carlos  Melendez,  President  of  the  Republic,  who  was  inau- 
gurated on  March  1,  1915,  has  appointed  Uie  following  cabinet: 
Dr.  Luis  Alonso  Baraona,  Minister  of  War  and  Marine;  Dr.  Cecilio 
Bustamante,  Minister  of  Home  Government,  Fomento,  and  Agricul- 
ture; Dr.  Tomas  Garcia  Paloma,  Minister  of  Finance,  Public  Credit, 
and  Beneficencia  (Chanty),  and  Dr.  Francisco  Martinez  Suárez, 
Minister  of  Foreign  Relations,  Public  Instruction,  and  Justice.  Dr. 
Alfonso  Quiñonez  Molina,  the  retiring  President,  who  became  the 
Chief  Executive  of  Salvador  on  August  29,  1914,  upon  the  resignation 
of  the  President,  Señor  Carlos  Melendez,  was  elected  Vice  President 
of  the  Republic  for  the  four  years  from  March  1,  1915,  to  March  1, 
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1919.  Tï»  reîii-.=^  Pre¿i*2i  vÍrfiTifrvd.  on  KifSr--*.->-  ;5.  ".^^'-i.  *s 
iotHCstùig  iiEààAGE  •.o  làe  Xataonil  AsspkïMv,  rvv.ifw-.rj;  ;>.<■  p:ijs- 
ctpal  «rcuîs  <c4  '-j¿  AtiiniaistraiitMi.  in  vhich  hií  :>íi:ví.  uutv^  (^iivfr 

txer^  fi  «àr^if  OTVT  bAb-iliÙK  havins:  l>««n  in  CVu^Wr  l»slv  ou  t«K::\j* 
m  gFDeral  bAUc^ir.  6.3^^.^^7.36  pef>ci$  âihrr  and  lh<>  Kmk  note's  va 
cinrahüon  at  the  jtmîient  tune  amount  to  4.2Ô4.S06  pei^^í  -^ver.  Th* 
ctmtrart  matle  on  Febmary  '2'2.  19^M.  with  the  ButtersMimit^t-V  an^l 
the  Bntins  Diri^der»  Co.  for  the  exploitation  of  MINKS  at  San 
Sebastian.  DirWadero.  and  Loma  Larga  has  been  extendeit  for  «  t^nn 
of  two  vesT^  in  order  that  the  oonceîisionaiivâ  may  put  iu  oiMTiktitHt 
a  new  electrie  proce:^  for  the  extraction  of  gold  and  silvw  br  precipi- 
tation, the  company  agreeing  to  instruct  10  Salvadorean  luímn^ 
engineers  in  the  process  '~o  that  this  method  of  extracting  ores  may 
be  pat  in  geiteral  use  throughout  the  country.  A  contract  was  made 
with  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.  for  the  Merchants  Line  and  the  Atlantic  &, 
Pacific  Steamship  Co.  to  touch  at  Salvadorean  ports  in  their  voyages 
between  San  Francisco  and  New  York,  via  the  Panama  Canal,  and  be- 
tween San  Francisco  and  the  west  coast.  The  PUBLIC  RE\ENl'K 
in  1914  amounted  to  12.422,752.88  pe:i03.  as  compaT«4l  with 
13,734,133.46  pesos  (1  peso-$0.365t  in  1913.  The  principal  reve- 
nues in  1914  came  from  imports.  6.076.770.61  pesos:  exports, 
1,811,917.68;  liquors,  2.747,270.76:  sealed  paper  aiul  stamps, 
367,119.17;  sundry  revenues,  739.5Õ1.76:  and  servicta,  681.122.91 
pesos.  TheEIXPENSESoftheGovemmentin  1914 were  15.085,219.08 
pesos,  as  compared  with  16,178,910.19  pesos  in  1913.  The  expendi- 
tures in  1914  in  pesos  in  detail  were  as  follows:  National  Assembly, 
93,288.30;  Executives  office,  122,050.22;  department  of  home  gov- 
ernment, 2,355,393.36;  fomento,  1,913,106.62;  agriculture,  88,565.04; 
public  instruction,  957,194.88;  foreign  relations,  244,936.95;  justice, 
709.903.05;  worship,  726,126.30;  finance,  791,037.36;  war  and  marine, 

3.310,021.23;  and  pubUc  credit,  3,773,595.77. Miguel  Barraza,  jr., 

has  published  a  complete  g^de,  consisting  of  158  pages,  to  the  city 
of  San  Salvador.— — ^The  Adalberto  ASYLl'M,  erected  in  Nueva  Sal- 
vador at  an  expense  of  165,000  pesos  out  of  funds  left  by  the  heirs  of 
Angel  Guirola,  was  inaugm-ated  on  February  21,  1915,  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic  in  the  presence  of  a  lai^  and  distinguished  audi- 
ence.—— According  to  press  reports  the  RAILWAY  to  Zacatecoluca 

wiU  reach  that  city  about  the  middle  of  the  present  year. In 

1 91 4  the  Government  of  Salvador  expended  in  PENSIONS  1 24,957.71 
pesos;  in  uniforms  and  equipment  for  the  anuy,  62,897.95;  and  in 

medicine,  sui^cal  instruments,  etc.,  11,577.72  pesoH. The  public 

DEBT  of  Salvador  on  December  31,  1913,  was  27,814,318.48.  an  <(.m- 
pared  with  27,893,258.66  pesos  on  December  HI,  I9I4, 
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The  President  Elect  of  the  Repubhc,  Dr.  Fehciano  Vieira,  has 
selected  his  CABINET  as  follows:  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Dr. 
Baltasar  Brum;  Foreign  Relations,  Dr.  Manuel  B.  Otero;  Treasury, 
Sr.  Pedro  Cosio;  PuhUc  Instruction,  Dr.  José  Eapalter;  Commerce, 
Dr.  Juui  José  Amézaga;  Public  Works,  Dr.  Juan  Carlos  Blanco; 
War  and  Navy,  Sr.  Segfundo  Bozzano.    Sr.  Arturo  Brizuela  haa  been 

appointed  secretary  general  to  the  President. The  President  haa 

asked  the  concurrence  of  the  National  Congress  in  passing  a  law 
extending  the  time  usually  allowed  for  the  operation  of  games  of 
chance,  in  order  to  raise  means  for  the  maintenance  of  the  URU- 
GUAYAN LEAGUE,  an  association  of  great  help  to  the  public  in 
suppressing  tuberculosis. The  comnussion  appointed  for  the  cele- 
bration of  the  centennial  of  the  battle  of  Las  Piedras  met  on  February 
13  to  award  the  prizes  offered  for  the  best  designs  of  the  MONU- 
MENT OF  ARTIGAS  in  the  capital  city.  They  unanimously 
awarded  the  first  prize  to  the  design  of  the  sculptor  Augel  Zanelli, 

and  the  second  prize  to  the  design  of  the  sculptor  J.  Ferrari. ^The 

boundaries  of  the  NEW  COLONIES  established  in  the  t«rritorr 
recently  acquired  by  the  Sate  have  been  definitely  fixed,  and  many 
Russian  colonists  with  their  famihes  hare  settled  within  their  bor- 
ders.  According  to  the  Uruguayan  press  great  progress  is  being 

made  in  the  construction  of  the  COLD-STORAGE  PLANT  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  counrty — a  work  which  will  be  of  great  benefit 
to  that  section,  insuring  a  great  increase  of  wealth  and  rapid  progress 
in  the  cattle  iodustry.  At  the  beginning  of  February  shares  aggre- 
gating more  than  $350,000  had  been  subscribed  for  this  enterprise. 

Early  in  Febniaiy  a  SCHOOL  OF  MODELING  was  opened,  ostab- 
Ushed  by  the  Government  to  promote  the  study  of  art  and  open  to  all 
who  showed  any  skill  in  modeling  and  drawing.  The  manage- 
ment of  the  school  is  under  the  direction  of  the  sculptor  Luis  Cantu'. 
No  tuition  is  charged  and  both  sexes  can  attend  without  any  discrimi- 
nation.    The  buildii^  is  situated  on  the  site  of  the  old  medical  school 

on  Sarandi  and  Maciel  Streets,  in  the  city  of  Montevideo. There 

haa  recently  been  established  in  the  city  of  Mercedes  a  FISH  INDUS- 
TRY, and  already  many  boats  are  in  service  and  other  material  neces- 
sary for  developing  the  enterprise  on  a  large  scale. By  a  recent 

executive  decree  SCHOOLS  FOR  TRAINING  FARM  OVER- 
SEERS have  been  estabUshed  at  all  the  agricultural  âtations.  and  will 
be  of  groat  value  in  promoting  the  interests  of  the  cattle  and  agncul- 
tural  industries,  as  they  will  prepare  men  in  a  scientific  way  to  meet 
any  conditions  that  may  arise  in  farm  work.     The  entrance  require- 
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ments  to  these  schools  are  as  follows:  The  apphcant  must  be  16  years 
old,  must  be  in  good  health  and  have  sufficient  physical  strength  to 
endure  hard  labor,  must  have  a  certificate  of  good  conduct,  and  an 
elementary  knowledge  of  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  national 
history.  Students  who  pass  all  examinations  will  receive  a  certificate 
stating  that  they  are  qualified  to  act  as  skilled  overseers. 


The  Government  of  Venezuela  has  ratified  the  recommendations 
of  the  Repubhcs  of  Ecuador,  BoGvia,  Peru,  Colombia,  and  Venezuela, 
published  in  the  Gaceta  Oficial  of  March  5,  1915,  concerning  PAT- 
ENTS AND  TRADE-liARES,  providing  that  whoever  obtains  a 
patent  or  trade-mark  for  the  first  time  in  any  one  of  the  signatory 
States  shall  enjoy  the  rights  of  an  inventor  in  the  other  States  signing 
the  convention  if  within  the  maximum  term  of  two  years  he  registers 
bis  patent  or  trade-mark  in  the  form  prescribed  by  the  laws  of  the 
country  in  which  he  desires  to  protect  the  same.  This  being  done  the 
duration  of  the  patent  or  trade-mark  is  for  such  term  of  years  as  may 
be  fixed  by  the  laws  of  the  different  signatory  countries.  Any  new 
method,  mechanical  or  manual  apparatus  employed  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  industrial  products  or  the  discovery  of  the  new  industrial 
product  and  the  application  of  improved  methods  with  the 
object  of  obtaifling  better  results  than  those  already  known,  shall 
be  considered  a  new  invention  or  discovery.  The  inventor  has 
the  right  to  retain  his  invention  in  his  own  name  or  transfer  it  to  third 
parties.  The  original  patent  and  trade-mark  convention  referred  to 
in  the  foregoing  was  signed  in  Caracas  on  July  18,  1911,  approved 
by  the  Congress  of  Venezuela  on  June  18,  1912,  and  was  diily  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Provisional  President  of  the  Republic  on  December 

19,  1914. An  Executive  decree  oí  March  15,  1915,  provides  that 

the  Federal  Government  shall  maintain  the  following  SPECIAL 
SCHOOLS:  Fine  arts,  consisting  of  departments  of  music,  declama- 
tion, and  plastic  arts;  three  commercial  schools;  two  schools  of  arts 
ptnd  crafts  (one  for  males  and  one  for  females),  and  a  school  for  trained 
nurses  (female),  and  a  lyceum  for  girls.  The  three  commercial  schools 
are  to  be  located  in  Caracas,  Maracaibo,  and  Ciudad  BoUvar,  respec- 
tively, and  the  other  schools  referred  to  are  to  be  maintained  in  the 
Capital  of  the  Republic.  The  Federal  Government  may  found, 
maintain,  or  subvention  other  special  schools  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  artirloa  4  and  5  of  the  law  of  public  instruction.— — 
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Ã  MINING  COQC6SSÍOU  covering  copper  ores  in  the  municipality  of 
Aroa,  district  of  Bolivar,  State  of  Yaracuy,  has  been  granted  by  the 
Provisional  President  of  the  Repubhc  to  Enrique  Ripus,  a  French 
citizen,  subject  to  the  approval  of  Congress.  Under  the  same  condi- 
tions a  deed  to  a  gold  mine  situated  in  the  mimicipahty  of  Guasipati, 
district  of  Roscio,  State  of  Bohvar,  has  been  issued  to  Ciprani, 
Guzman  &  Vallejo,  and  a  gold,  nickel,  and  vanadium  mine  in  the 
municiaphty  of  Ãltagracia  de  Orituco,  district  of  Monagas,  State  of 
Guaneo,  to  Albert  Cherry,  an  Enghsh  subject.— The  CONVEN- 
TIONS signed  in  Caracas  from  July  18  to  22,  1911,  by  the  represen- 
tatives of  Ecuador,  Bolivia,  Peru,  Colombia,  and  Venezuela  concern- 
ing the  rights  of  foreigners,  commercial  relations,  printing  of  unpub- 
hshed  documents  and  means  of  communication  have  been  ratted 
by  the  Venezuelan  Congress  and  were  duly  promulgated  by  the  Pro- 
visional President  of  the  Republic  on  December  19,  1914, Aii 

Executive  decree  of  March  18,  1915,  renders  obligatory  od  parents 
and  guardians  the  sending  of  children  between  the  ^es  of  7  and  14 
years  to  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS.  A  register  is  kept  of  children  of 
school  age,  and  inspectors  are  appointed  to  see  that  the  provisions 
of  the  law  are  comphed  with. The  imports  through  the  custom- 
houses of  Venezuela  in  1913  amounted  to  93,420,226  bolívares,  as 
compared  with  !06,574,S17  bolívares  in  1912.     (1  bolÍTar  =  S0.193.) 
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THE  PAN  AMERICAN 
FINANCIAL  CONFERENCE 


THE  Pan  American'  Financial  Conference  which  has  just  ad- 
journed after  being  in  session  in  Washington  for  the  week  of 
May  24-29  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  important  inU-r- 
national  meetings  which  has  ever  been  called  together  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  It  was  certainlj'  the  most  significant  Pan 
American  assembly  in  the  United  States  that  has  considered  vital 
questions  affecting  the  American  Republics  since  the  first  Pan  Ameri- 
can Conference  which  met  in  Washington  in  the  winter  of  1889-90, 
The  United  States  Government  gave  evidence  of  the  importance 
which  it  attached  to  the  Conference  by  securing  u  special  act  of 
Congress  authorizing  it.  The  mtcrest  which  the  President  of  the 
Uniti-d  States  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  took  in  its  prepara- 
tions showed  their  appreciation  of  this  eñort  to  promote  closer  rela- 
tions of  Pan  American  commerce  and  comity.  The  attitude,  in  turn, 
of  the  Latin  American  Governments  was  demonstrated  by  their  im- 
mediate acceptance  of  the  invitation  of  the  United  States  and  by  the 
character  of  the  men  whom  they  sent  to  Washington  as  delegates. 

The  idea  of  this  Conference  was  a  happy  inspiration  on  the  part  of 
Secretary  McAdoo.  and  he  is  to  he  congratulated  for  his  interest  in 
the  great  question  of  improving  the  financial,  commercial,  and  trans- 
portation relationship  between  the  United  States  and  its  20  sister 
American  KepuHics.  He  was  fortunate,  moreover,  in  having  the 
sincere  cooperation  of  tlic  amba-*sadors  and  ministers  of  the  Latin- 
American  Govennnents  in  WiUihington.  In  fact,  one  of  the  most 
gratifying  featun-s  of  this  gatliering  boa  been  the  cooperative  spirit 
which  has  been  manifested  by  all  the  governments  concerned  and  by 
their  representatives,  both  diplomatic  and  governmental. 
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To  all  friends  oí  Pan  Americanism  the  Conference  is  evidence  of  the 
growing  solidarity  of  the  American  Republics.  It  is  no  exaggeration 
to  state  that,  to  a  certain  extent,  "Pan  America"  and  "Pan  Amer- 
icanism" are  becoming  the  slogans  of  the  hour.  The  people  of  the 
United  States  are  awakening,  as  never  before,  to  an  appreciation  of 
the  importance  of  tbe  relations  of  the  United  States  to  its  20  sister 
American  Republics.  These  countries  and  their  peoples,  in  turn,  are 
showing  to-day  a  greater  interest  than  they  have  ever  done  before  in 
getting  into  closer  touch  with  tbe  United  States  and  its  people. 

It  is  well  known  to  all  readers  of  the  Pan  American  Bulletin  that 
the  Pan  American  Union,  as  the  international  organization  in  Wash- 
ington of  the  21  American  Republics  devoted  to  the  development  of 
commerce,  friendship,  and  peace  among  them  all,  has  conducted  dur- 
ing many  years  an  unremitting  propaganda  for  practical  Fan  Amer- 
icanism, but  it  has  remained  for  certain  powerful  inSuences  in  the 
form  of  international  events,  the  special  attitude  of  the  governments, 
statesmen,  and  diplomats  concerned,  together  with  the  cooperation  of 
great  commercial  organizations,  to  give  a  mighty  impetus  to  that  kind 
of  Pan  Americanism  which  will  benefit  alike  every  one  of  the  21 
American  nations. 

The  European  war  has,  perhaps,  done  more  than  any  other 
great  event  in  long  years  to  emphasize  the  common  interests  of 
the  Republics  of  the  western  world,  but  much  credit  is  due  to 
the  attitude,  speeches,  and  declarations  of  the  diplomatic  repre- 
sentatives ill  Washington  of  the  Latin  jVmerican  Republics,  The 
mediation  of  the  Mexican  question,  the  opening  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  and  the  new  attention  which  the  press,  magazines,  and 
authors  of  both  North  and  South  America  have  been  giving  to  "Pan 
America"  and  "Pan  Americanism"  have  been  important  factors 
in  evolving  this  changed  situation.  Tbe  special  interest  manifested 
by  President  Wilson,  Secretary  of  State  Bryan,  and  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Redfield,  of  the  United  States  Government,  reciprocated, 
moreover,  by  the  attitude  of  similar  officials  of  the  Latin  American 
governments,  has  had  a  most  direct  effect  in  advancing  the  cause  of 
Pan  Americanism. 

The  Pan  American  Financial  Conference,  therefore,  has  come  in  a 
sense  as  a  climax  to  a  remarkable  growth  i>f  Pan  American  interest 
from  the  United  States  south  to  Argentina  and  Chile,  and  it  is  to  be 
sincerely  hoped  that  practical  results  will  be  forthcoming  from  tbe 
deliberations  of  this  gathering  which  will  fully  justify  its  havmg 
been  called  together. 

It  is  impossible  to  emphasize  too  strongly  the  most  favorable  im- 
pression which  the  delegate's  of  Latin  America,  their  secretaries,  and 
the  members  of  their  families  have  made  upon  the  official  and  private 
life    of   Wa.ihington.     Thoy   have   manifested    a   uniform   spirit   of 
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politeness  and  patience,  and  also  an  appreciation  of  the  courtesies 
shown  them,  which  has  awakened  a  reciprocal  feeling  of  sympathy 
and  friendship  on  the  part  of  the  representatives  of  the  official  and 
private  life  of  the  United  States  participating  in  the  conference,  and 
a  glance  at  the  list  of  the  latter  will  show  that  they  include  the  best 
men  of  the  country  in  their  respective  occupations. 

The  Director  General,  the  Assistant  Director,  the  Chief  Clerk,  and 
the  staff  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  who,  in  response  to  the  invita- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  have  cooperated  in  every  way 
possible  for  the  success  of  the  Conference,  desire  hero  to  extend  con- 
gratulations not  only  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Hon.  William 
G.  McAdoo,  and  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Hon.  Andrew 
J.  Peters,  but  to  the  chief  organization  officer  and  Secretary  General 
of  the  Conference,  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  LL.  D.,  and  his  assistant  secre- 
taries general,  William  Franklin  Sands,  Basil  Miles,  J.  S.  Gittings, 
jr.,  and  J.  Brooks  B.  Parker,  for  their  unremitting  efforts  to  att«nd 
to  all  the  details  which  characterize  a  conference  of  this  size  and 
character. 

In  New  York  City,  before  the  delegates  came  to  Washington,  they 
were  met  upon  arrival  on  behalf  of  the  State  Department  by  Hon. 
Henry  P.  Fletcher,  United  States  Ambassador  to  Chile,  and  cared 
for  by  a  special  committee  of  entertainment  appointed  by  Secretary 
McAdoo  and  constituted  as  foDows:  Dudley  Field  Malone,  chairman; 
Martin  Vogel,  vice  chairman;  Pierre  Jay,  E.  H.  Outerbridge,  Cabot 
Ward,  A.  H.  Wi^in,  William  A.  Marble,  Willard  D.  Straight,  Frank 
A.  Vanderlip,  James  S.  jVlexander,  A.  Barton  Hepburn,  Henry  P. 
Davison,  Wilham  Woodward,  James  A.  Farrell,  Benjamin  Strong,  jr., 
Sereno  S.  Pratt,  Wilham  C.  Van  Antwerp,  Jacob  H.  SchifT,  WiUiam 
F.  Moi^an,  Franklin  Q.  Brown,  Dr.  H.  E.  Bard,  and  S.  R.  Bertron. 

The  physical  arrangements  for  the  general  sessions,  reception,  and 
banquet  which  have  been  held  in  the  Pan  American  Building,  per- 
mission to  use  which  was  generously  granted  by  the  governing  board 
of  the  Pan  American  Union,  were  carefully  looked  after  by  Capt. 
H.  E.  Mitchell,  superintendent  of  building  and  grounds,  and  his 
efficient  staff.  The  catering  and  floral  arrangements  wore  well 
handled  by  Rauscher  and  J.  H.  Small  &  Sons,  respectively.  The 
headquarters,  aside  from  the  Pan  American  Building,  for  the  con- 
ference were  at  the  Hotel  Shoreham,  except  tor  one  delegation  which 
was  housed  at  the  New  Willard,  where  the  delegates  and  their  families 
were  hospitably  entertained. 

As  the  Bulletin  goes  to  press  before  the  actual  proceedings  of  the 
conference  can  be  satisfactorily  recorded,  it  is  only  p()ssiblc  to  give 
in  this  issue  a  record  based  on  the  announced  programs  and  state- 
ments of  the  Secretary'  of  the  Treasury. 
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PRESIDENT  WOüDBOW  WILSON, 

ID  d«llvfired  Ibe  priDcipal  nddrvss  of  wpLrome  lo  the  deLcsaloa  and  eup«li 
lal  Conlerence  at  tbt  flrsl  Eenenil  sp-slon.  Muy  24,  IKIJ,  In  the  [IsIL  a[ 
r'nkm  building. 
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III  an  interview  which  the  Secretary  gave  out  for  the  papers  of 
May  23,  he  said: 

The  Pan  AmericaD  FÍDaDcial  Conference  which  ie  to  aasemble  to-morrow  ie  a  logical 
step  and  id  a  sense  the  culmination  of  a  series  of  efforts  which  have  beeo  made  during 
recent  years  to  bring  about  closer  cooperation  and  develop  a  spirit  of  solidarity  among 
the  Republica  of  the  American  Continent.  The  time  has  now  arrived  when  this  coopera- 
tion must  take  a  definite  and  tangible  form.  The  invitations  to  the  Pan  American 
Financial  Conference  were  received  with  much  enthusiasm  in  all  our  sister  Republics 
and  were  interpreted  ae  an  indication  of  the  settled  policy  of  the  United  States,  to 
supplement  expressions  of  good  will  with  definite  plans,  first,  for  strengthening  the 
trade  relations  between  the  United  States  and  the  countries  of  Central  and  South 
America;  and,  secondly,  for  the  development  of  a  8yBl«roof  financial  cooperation 
which  will  enable  those  countries  to  develop  as  rapidly  as  possible  the  marvelous 
natural  resources  with  which  they  are  endowed.  It  would  be  difRcult  to  imagine  a 
more  appropriate  time  for  the  execution  of  these  great  purposes. 

During  the  last  six  months  every  country  of  the  American  Continent  has  sufiered 
severely  by  reason  of  the  European  conflict.  Financial  distress  and  the  paralyzation 
of  industry  has  been  accompanied  by  real  suffering  on  the  part  of  the  masses  of  the 
people.  Id  some  instances  a  serious  emergency  situation  has  arisen  which  can  only 
be  met  by  finding  new  sources  of  supply  from  which  to  secure  working  capital. 

One  of  the  most  serious  questions  confronting  the  Republics  of  this  continent  is  the 
utter  inadequacy  of  transportation  facilities  since  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war. 
Not  only  have  freight  charges  advanced  but  in  a  great  number  of  instances  trans- 
portation facilities  have  not  been  available  at  any  price.  One  of  the  important  ques- 
tions confronting  this  conference  will  be  whether  the  Republics  of  America  can  safely 
continue  to  be  dependent  on  the  merchant  marine  of  European  countries  for  the  main- 
tenance of  their  normal  commercial  relations.  Many  of  the  countriesof  South  America 
are  eager  for  the  establishment  of  transportation  lines  that  will  not  be  dependent  on 
the  vicissitudes  of  European  affairs. 

The  financial  questions  to  be  considered  by  the  Conference  cover  the  most  pressing 
needs  of  all  the  countries  of  the  American  continent.  The  pn^ram  will  extend  over 
the  entire  range  of  public  and  private  financial  needs,  as  well  as  the  problems  oon  - 
nected  with  the  extension  of  commerce. 

It  is  expected  that  the  most  important  results  will  be  secured  through  the  confiden- 
tial conferences  that  will  take  place  in  the  respective  Group  Committees.  Each 
delegation  from  Central  and  South  America  will  meet  with  a  group  of  eminent  Ameri- 
can financiers  and  business  men  from  every  section  of  the  United  States.  The  oppor- 
tunity thus  offered  for  a  frank  and  free  interchange  of  views  can  not  help  but  be  of 
inestimable  value  in  the  formulation  of  definite  and  practical  plans.  It  will  require 
considerable  time  lo  bring  these  plans  to  full  fruition,  but  a  step,  and  an  important 
step,  will  have  been  Ijiken  in  creating  for  the  Republics  of  the  American  Continent  a 
firm,  definite,  and  praclical  basis  for  cooperative  action  and  mutual  benefit. 

In  addition  to  this  interview  the  Secretary  of  tlie  Treasury  included 
the  following  foreword  in  the  official  program: 

The  Sccrelary  of  the  Trcaaury  desires  lo  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  furnished 
by  the  publication  of  this  pn^ram,  to  express  to  the  official  delesates,  as  well  as  to 
the  invileil  gueíW,  his  sincere  a]>prcciation  of  llie  warm  reception  accorded  throughout 
the  countries  of  the  American  continent  lo  the  idea  of  convening  a  Pan-American 
Financial  Conference.  The  enthusiuHtic  response  to  the  invtialions  indicates  that  the 
time  is  ripe  for  the  cslablishment  of  closer  financial  relations  between  the  people  of 
the  t'niied  Sinics  and  Ihc  nations  of  Central  and  South  .\merii'a. 
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In  order  that  these  Conférences  may  be  productive  of  important  and  permanent 
results,  the  Secretary,  interpreting  what  he  beUeves  to  be  the  wish  of  the  membeni 
of  the  Conference,  has  arranged  to  have  a  group  of  eminent  fînancierB  and  leading 
buainesB  men  of  the  United  States  meet  with  each  of  the  delegatione  from  the  dster 
BepubUcs. 

In  a  senae,  therefore,  the  Conference  will  partake  of  the  nature  of  a  series  of  meetings 
between  the  official  delegates  of  the  Republics  invited  to  participate  in  the  Conference 
and  the  representatives  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  To  make  thia  purpose 
effective,  it  has  been  deemed  best  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  number  of  joint  sessions, 
and  to  give  as  much  time  as  possible  to  the  Group  or  Committee  Conferences. 

After  careful  consideration,  the  Secretary  begH  to  suggest  the  followii^g  questione 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Group  Committees,  and  indulges  the  hope  that  the 
meetings  of  these  committees  will  afford  the  opportunity  for  a  free  and  frank  inter- 
change of  opinion.  The  meetings  may  be  of  a  private  and  confidential  nature,  but  it 
is  hoped  that  at  the  final  session  the  delegates  from  each  of  the  countries  represented  at 
the  Conference  will  submit  a  report  of  such  of  the  proceedings  and  conclusions  of  the 
Group  Committees  or  Conferences  as  they  may  deem  advisable  in  order  that  these 
reports  may  be  published  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Conference. 

Here  follows  the  official  program  furnished  to  the  delegates  by 
the  Treasury  Department. 

The  conference  was  presided  over  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Hon.  William  G.  McAdoo.  The  other  officers  included  honorary 
presidents,  their  Excellencies  the  Ministers  of  Finance,  Señor  Dr. 
Enrique  CarbÓ,  Argentina;  Señor  Dr.  C.  Rojas,  Bolivia;  Senhor  Dr. 
Rivadavia  da  Cunha  Correa,  Brazil;  Señor  Dr.  Alberto  Edwards, 
Chile;  Señor  Dr.  P.  L.  Mantilla,  Colombia;  Señor  Dr.  Mañano 
Guardia  Carazo,  Costa  Rica;  Señor  Dr.  Leopoldo  Cancio  E,  Cuba; 
Señor  Dr,  Salvador  B,  Gautier,  Dominican  Republic  ;  Señor  Dr.  Juan 
F.  Game,  Ecuador;  Señor  Dr.  Guillermo  Aguirre,  Guatemala;  Señor 
General  Leopoldo  Cordova,  Honduras;  Señor  Dr.  Pedro  R, 
Cuadra,  Nicaragua;  Señor  Dr.  Aristides  Arjona,  Panama;  Señor  Dr. 
Jerónimo  Zubizaretta,  Paraguay;  Señor  Dr.  L.  F.  Villaráo,  Peru; 
Señor  Dr.  Samuel  Luna,  Salvador;  Señor  Dr.  Pedro  Cosio,  Uruguay: 
and  Señor  Dr.JR.  Cardenas,  Venezuela. 

Vice  i>residents,  the  Hon.  Andrew  J.  Peters,  As^iistant  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury;  the  Hon.  Samuel  Hale  Pearson,  Chairman  of  Argen- 
tina Delegation;  the  Hon.  Ignacio  Calderón,  Chairman  of  Bolivia 
Delegation;  the  Hon.  Dr.  Amaro  Cavalcanti,  Chairman  of  Brazil 
Delegation;  the  Hon.  Luis  Izquierdo,  Chairman  of  Chile  Delegation; 
the  Hon.  Santiago  Perez  Triana,  Chairman  of  Colombia  Delegation; 
the  Hon.  Mariano  Guardia.  Chainnan  of  Costa  Rica  Delegation;  the 
Hon.  Dr.  Pablo  Dcsvemine  y  Galdos,  Chairman  of  Cuba  Delegation  : 
the  Hon.  Francisco  J,  Peynado,  Chairman  of  Dominican  Republic 
Delegation;  the  Hon.  Dr.  Juan  Cueva  Garcia,  Chairman  of  Ecuador 
Delegation  ;  the  Hon.  Carlos  Herrera,  Chairman  of  Guatemala  Dele- 
gation; the  Hon.  Gen.  Leopoldo  Cordova,  Chainnan  of  Honduras 
Delegation;  the  Hon.  Pedro  Rafael  Cuadra.  Chairman  of  Xicarugua 
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Delegation;  the  Hon,  Aristides  Arjona,  Chainnan  of  Panama  Del(^ 
gation;  the  Hon.  Hector  Velazquez,  Chairman  of  Paraguay  Dele- 
gation; the  Hon.  Isaac  Alzamora,  Chairman  of  Peru  Delegation;  the 
Hon,  ¿\Jfonso  Quiñones,  Chairman  of  Salvador  Delegation;  the  Hon. 
Pedro  Cosío,  Chairman  of  Uruguay  Delegation,  and  the  Hon.  Pedro 
Rafael  Rincones,  Chairman  of  Venezuela  Delegation. 

The  official  delegations  in  attendance  were,  Argentina:  Señor  Don 
Samuel  Hale  Pearson,  Señor  Dr.  Ricardo  C.  Aldao,  Señor  Dr.  V. 
Villamil,  Señor  Dr.  John  E.  Zimmerman.  Bolivia:  Señor  Dr.  Ignacio 
Calderón,  Señor  Dr.  Adolfo  Ballivian.  Brazil:  Dr.  Araaro  Caval- 
canti. Chile:  Señor  Dr.  Luis  Izquierdo,  Señor  Dr.  Augusto  Villa- 
nueva,  Señor  Dr.  Gonzalo  Vergara  Ruines.  Colombia:  Señor  Dr. 
Santiago  Perez  Triana,  Señor  Dr.  Roberto  Ancîzar.  Costa  Rica: 
Señor  Dr.  Mariano  Guardia,  Mr.  John  M.  Keith.  Cuba:  Señor  Dr. 
Pablo  Desvemine  y  Galdos,  Señor  Dr.  Porfirio  Franca  y  Alvarez  de  la 
Campa,  Señor  Dr.  Octavio  Zayas.  Dominican  Republic:  Señor  Dr. 
Francisco  J.  Peynado,  Señor  Dr.  Enrique  Jimenez.  Ecuador:  Señor 
Dr.  Juan  Cueva  Garcia,  Señor  Dr.  Vicente  Gonzalez,  Señor  Dr. 
Enrique  Gallardo.  Guatemala:  Señor  Dr.  Victor  Sanchez  Ocaña. 
Señor  Dr.  Carlos  Herrera,  Señor  Dr.  Juan  Lara.  Honduras:  Señor 
Dr.  Leopoldo  Cordova,  Señor  Dr,  D.  Fortin,  Señor  Dr.  -Vlejandro 
S.  Lara.  Nicaragua:  Señor  Dr.  Pedro  Rafael  Cuadra,  Mr.  Albert 
Strauss.  Panama:  Señor  Dr.  Aristides  Arjona,  Señor  Dr.  Ramon 
F.  Acevedo,  Señor  Dr.  Raraon  Arias,  jr.  Paraguay:  Señor  Dr,  Hector 
Velazquez,  Mr.  William  Wallace  White.  Peru:  Señor  Dr.  Isaac 
Alzamora,  Señor  Dr.  Eduardo  Higginson.  Salvador:  Señor  Dr. 
Alfonso  Quiñones,  Señor  Dr.  Jose  Suay,  Señor  Dr.  Roberto  .\guilar. 
Uruguay:  Señor  Dr.  Pedro  Cosio,  Señor  Dr.  Gabriel  Terra,  Señor  Dr. 
Carlos  Maria  de  Pena;  and  Venezuela:  Señor  Dr.  Pedro  Rafael 
Rincones. 

The  members  of  the  diplomatic  corps  invited  to  attend  the  con- 
ference were:  His  Excellency  the  Ambassador  of  .Vrgentina,  His 
Excellency  the  Ambassador  of  Brazil,  His  Excellency  the  Ambassador 
of  Chile,  the  Minister  of  Bolivia,  the  Minister  uf  Colombia,  the 
Minister  of  Costa  Rica,  the  Minister  of  Cuba,  the  Minister  of  tho 
Dominican  Republic,  the  Minister  of  Ecuador,  the  Minister  of 
Guatemala,  the  Minister  of  Honduras,  the  Minister  of  Nicaragua, 
he  Minister  of  Panama,  the  Minister  of  Paraguay,  the  Minister  of 
Peru,  the  Minister  of  Salvador,  the  Minister  of  Uruguay,  the 
Minister  of  \'enezuela. 

The  executive  officers  included  L,  S.  Rowe,  LL.  D,,  secretary 
general,  and  the  following  assistant  secretaries  general:  William 
Franklin  Sands,  Basil  Miles,  J.  S.  Gittings.  jr.,  J.  Brooks  B.  Parker. 

Those  in  attendance  at  the  conference  inclutled  :  Aerts,  G.  A.,  presi- 
dent Chamber  of  Commerce,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Allen,  Frederic  W. 
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(vice  .1.  -J.  Suirrow).  Boston.  Mass.:  -Yrtlri'v.  J.  Howard,  ciu-iiior  City 
Xational  Bank.  Dallas.  Tex.:  Ariiolil.  J.  J..  Itankcr.  Ciiii-a-rti.  111.: 
Austin,  Richard  L.,  chairman  Federal  Reserve  Bank.  Philadelphia. 
Pa.:  Barrett.  H<in.  John,  Director  Generid  Pan  American  I'nion. 
Washington.  D.  C;  Belmont,  August.  New  York  City:  Bixhy.  Wil- 
liam K..  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Bovd.  L.  C,  hanker.  Indianapolis.  Ind.: 
Brown.  F.  Q..  New  York  City;  Brown,  James.  Bn)wn  Bros.  .1;  Co.. 
Xew  York,  X.  Y.  ;  Bryan.  Hon.  William  Jennings.  Secretary  of  State, 
Wasllingt^>n,  D.  C;  Burlestm.  Hon.  .VIbort  Sidney,  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, Washingtiin,  1).  C:  Butterworth,  William,  president  Deere  & 
Co.,  Moline,  111.:  Calderón,  Stñor  Don  Ignaeio,  Minister  of  Bohvia. 
Washington,  D.  C;  Chamorro,  Gen.  Don  E..  Minister  of  Xiearagtia. 
Washington,  D.  C.  ;  Clapham,  A.  G.,  president  Commercial  Xational 
Bank,  Washington,  D.  C;  Clausen,  John,  Crocker  Xational  Bank. 
San  Frnnciseo,  Cal.;  Conant,  Charles  A.,  Xow  York  City:  Cone. 
Caesar,  GreeiLsboro,  X.  C.  ;  Conklin,  Franklin.  Newark,  N.  J.  :  Coolidgc, 
J.  Randolph.  Boston,  Mass.;  Cordova,  Dr.  Don  G.,  Minister  of 
Ecuador,  New  York;  Crane,  Charles  R.,  Chicago.  111.;  Ciirtiss. 
Frederic  R., chairman  Federal  Reserve  Bank, Boston,  Mass.;  DaGania, 
Domieio,  Ambassador  of  Brazil,  Washington,  D.  C;  Davies,  Hon. 
Joseph  E.,  chairman  Federal  Trade  Commission,  Washington,  D.  C; 
Davison,  Henry  P..  New  York;  Deans,  H.  G.  P.,  Merchants'  Loan  & 
Trust  Co.,  Chicago,  111.;  De  Céspedes,  Dr.  Carlos  M.,  Minist^-r  of 
Cuba,  Wa.shington,  D.  C.  ;  Defrees,  Joseph  H.,  Chicago,  111.  ;  De  Lanoy, 
William  C,  Trea.sury  Department,  Washington,  D.  C:  Delant>, 
Frederick  A.,  vice  governor.  Federal  Reserve  Board,  Washington. 
D.  C.;  De  Lima,  E.  A.,  banker.  New  York;  de  Navarro,  Alfonso,  vice 
president  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Co.,  New  York  City;  De  Pena,  Dr. 
Carlos  M.,  Minister  of  Uruguay,  Washington,  D.  C;  Donrniei 
Santosa,  Dr.  Don,  Minister  of  Venezuela,  Washington,  D.  C.  ;  Douglas, 
William  II.,  New  York;  Duval,  G.  L.,  New  York  City;  Eaton,  Fred- 
erick II.,  New  York;  Edson,  John  Joy,  Washington,  I>.  C;  Ehiridge, 
11.  R.,  vice  president  Nati«nial  City  Bank,  New  York:  Emerson.  Guv, 
New  York  City;  Esberg,  A.  I.,  New  York;  Fahey,  John  H..  Boston. 
Mass.:  Fairchihi,  Samuel  J.,  Xew  York:  P'alconer,  Charles  E,.  presi- 
dent Merchants  and  Manufacturers  As.sociation.  Íialtim<)re,  Md.; 
Faiielier,  E.  R.,  governor  Federal  Reser\-e  Bank,  Clevelaml,  Ohio; 
Farquhar,  A.  B.,  York.  Pa.;  Farrell,  James  A.,  president  I'nited 
States  Steel  Corpiiration,  New  York  ;  Fisher,  Edmund  i).,  hanker.  New 
Ytirk;  Fhnt,  Charles  R.,  Xew  York  City;  Forgan.  J.  B.,  president  First 
National  Bank,  Chicago,  111.;  Frederick,  I^^opold,  New  York:  Fuerth, 
Otto  U.,  New  York:  Gallibcr,  W.  T..  president  American  National 
Bank,  Wasliingtfm,  D.  C.:  (iary.  Elbert  II.,  cbairnntn  board  I'nited 
Stales  Steel  Corporation,  New  York:  (ioodhue.  F.  A.,  vice  president 
First  National  Bank,    Boston,  Mass;  Goodwin,  Elliot   11.,  seen'tarv 
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Unit<'«t  Stittt'M  Chftmhor  of  Comniorco,  Washington,  D.  C:  Gorrcll, 
Frank  E.,  Xiitional  Cannors  Assoriation,  Washington,  D.  C;  Grace, 
Joseph  P.,  New  York;  Gregory,  lion,  Thomas  Watt.,  Attorney 
General,  Washington,  D,  0.  ;  Guggenheim,  Daniel,  president  Ameriean 
Smelting  &  Refining  Co.,  New  York;  Hamlin,  Charles  S.,  governor 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  Washington,  D.  C;  Harding,  W.  P.  0.,  mem- 
ber Federal  Reserve  Board,  Washington,  D.  C;  Hardy,  Caldwell, 
banker,  Xoríolk,  Va.;  Harper,  Robert  N.,  president  District  National 
Bank,  Washington,  D.  C;  Harris,  A.  M..  New  York  City:  Harris,  Hon. 
William  J,,  commissioner  Federal  Trade  Commission,  Washington, 
Ü,  C.  ;  Harrison,  Fairfax,  president  Southern  Railroad  Co.,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C;  Hart,  Francis  R.,  Boston,  Mass.;  Hepburn,  A.  B.,  Chase 
National  Bank,  New  York,  N.  Y,  ;  Hollander,  Prof,  J.  E.,  Johns  Hop- 
kins University,  Baltimore,  Md.;  HoUiday,  John  H.,  Indianapolis, 
Ind,;  Howard,  A,  B,,  New  York;  ImhofT,  C.  H.,  vice  president, 
Irving  National  Bank,  New  York,  N.  Y,;  Ingle,  William,  chair- 
man Federal  Reserve  Bank,  Richmond,  Va.  :  Jaffray,  C.  T.,  vice  presi- 
dent, First  National  Bank,  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  Jiminez,  Dr.  Em-ique, 
Minister  of  Dominican  Republic,  Washington,  D.  C.  ;  Jolmson,  Alba 
B.,  president  Baldwin  Liocomotive  Works,  Philadelphia.  Pa.  ;  Jones, 
De  Witt  Clinton,  Ameriean  Dyewood  Co.,  New  York  City;  Jordan, 
G.  G.,  banker,  Columbus,  Ga.;  Kent,  Fred  I.,  vice  president  Bankers 
Trust  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Kies,  W.  S..  National  City  Bank.  New 
York  City;  Kilor,  Charles  A,,  Champaign,  111.;  Kretz.GeorgelL.New 
York,  N.  Y.;  Lage,  Frederick,  New  York,  N.  Y,;  Lane,  Miles  B.,  presi- 
dent Citizens  &  Southern  National  Bank,  Savannah,  Ga,  ;  Ijoeb,  Wil- 
liam, jr.,  American  Smelting  &  Refining  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Lufkin, 
E.  C,  The  Texas  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  :  Lyerly,  Charles  A.,  president 
First  National  Bank,  Chattanooga  Tcnn.:  MeChord,  Joseph  A.,  gov- 
ernor Feileral  Reserve  Bank,  Athuita,  Ga.;  McQueen,  H.  C,  banker, 
Wilmington,  N.  C;  McRoberts,  Samuel,  vice  president  National  City 
Bank,  New  York,  N.  Y.  ;  Maddox,  Robert  F..  American  National 
Bank,  Atlanta,  Ga.  :  Mahana.  George  S.,  Corn  Products  lîciining  Co., 
New  York  City;  Martin,  William  McC,  chairman  Federal  Reserve 
Bank,  St.  Louis,  Mo,;  Mondez,  Señor  Don  J.,  Minister  of  Guatemala, 
Washington,  D.  C;  Miller,  Hon.  Adolph  G.,  member  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  Wa-sbington.  Ü.  C;  Miller,  J.  Z..  jr.,  chaimian  Fe<leral 
Reserve  Bank,  Kansas  City  ;  Miiiott<>,  James,  Guaranty  Trust 
Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.:  Mitchell,  C.  I)..  ]»resident  Chattanooga 
Plow  Co.,  Chattano<.ga.  Tenn.;  Morales,  Dr.  Don  E.  A.,  Minister  of 
Panama,  Washington,  D.  C:  Morgan.  J.  P.,  New  York.  N.  Y.i 
Mucbnic.  Charles,  Ameriean  Locomotive  Co..  New  York  City;  Naoii, 
Riimulo  S..  Argentine  Ambassador.  Washington.  D.t'.  :  Newt<in,  Hon. 
Byron  R..  Assistant  Secretary  of  Treasury,  Washington,  D.  C; 
Niekei-son,  J.  F.,  vice  president,  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce, 
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Chicago,  111.;  Norris,  Goorge  W.,  banker,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Norton, 
Charles  D.,  First  National  Bank,  New  York;  Nunisen,  George  N., 
president  National  Canners'  Association,  Baltimore,  MA.;  O'Brien, 
Hon.  Edward  C,  New  York;  O'Neil,  J.  F.,  president  Fulton  Foundry 
Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Osbomo,  Hon.  John  E.,  First  Assistant  Secretarj- 
of  State,  Washington,  D.  C;  Osborn,  William  H.,  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Revenue,  Washington,  D.  C;  Owens,  Dr.  Clarence  J.,  manag- 
ing director,  Southern  Commercial  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C.; 
Paine,  A.  G.,  jr.,  president  New  York&  Pennsylvania  Co.,  New  York: 
Parry,  Hon.  W.  H. ,  Commissioner  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
Washington,  D.  C;  Patchin,  Robert  H.,  National  Foreign  Trade 
Council,  New  York;  Penfield,  Walter  S.,  lawyer,  W^ashiiigton,  D.  C: 
Pennj-,  David  H.  G.,  vice  president  Irving  National  Bank,  New  York: 
Perry,  Mariden  J.,  president  Union  Trust  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I.:. 
Phillips,  Hon.  William.ThirdAssistant  Secretary  of  State,  Washington. 
D.  C;  Pieraon,  Lewis  E.,  president  Austin  Nichols  Co.,  New  York; 
Potter.W.  C, Guaranty  TrustCo.,  New  York.  N.Y.:  Price,ThcodoreH., 
New  York  City;  Raskob,  John  J.,  treasurer  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours 
Powder  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del.;  Redfield,  Hon.  WilHam  Cox,  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  Washington,  D.  C;  Reynolds,  George  M.,  Commer- 
cial &  Continental  National  Bank,  Chicago,  111.  ;  Rhetl,  R.  G.,  banker, 
t'harleston,  S.  C;  Rhoads,  Charles  J.,  governor  Federal  reserve  bank, 
Philadel|>hia,  Pa.;  Rice,  E.  W.,  jr.,  president  General  Electric  Co., 
New  York  City;  Richards,  George  H.,  Remington  Typewriter  Co., 
New  York  City;  Rovensky,  J.  E.,  National  Bank  of  Commerce,  New 
York;  Rowe,  W.  S.,  president  First  National  Bank,  Cincinnati,  Ohio; 
Rublee,  Hon.  Geoi^,  Commissioner  Federal  Trade  Commission. 
W^ashington,  D.  C;  Ruperti,  J.,  New  York;  Ryan,  John  D.,  president 
Amalgamated  Copper  Co.,  New  York;  Sachs,  Samuel,  Goldman, 
Sachs  &  Co.,  New  York;  Saunders,  W.  L.,  New  York;  ScliifT,  Morti- 
mer L.,  New  York;  Schmidt,  George  P.,  New  York;  Schoonmaker, 
S,  L.,  chairman  board  of  American  Locomotive  Co.,  New  York: 
Sherrill,  Charles  H.,  New  York  City:  Simmons,  W.  D.,  Phila<ielphia. 
Pa.;  Smitli,  James  E.,  banker,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Speyer,  James,  New 
York  ;  Storrow,  James  J.,  Boston,  Mass.  ;  Straight,  Willanl,  New  York  : 
Suarez-Mujica,  Don  Eduardo,  Chilean  Ambassador,  Wasliingt<in, 
I).  C;  Strong,  Benjamin,  jr..  governor  Federal  reserve  bank,  New 
York:  Sutter,  Charles  S.,  chairman  Business  Men's  League  of  St. 
I^»uis,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Swiggett,  Dr.  Glen  L..  Pan  American  Union, 
Tedcastle,  A.  W..  Boslon,  Ma.ss.:  Vanderhp,  Frank  A.,  president 
National  City  Bank.  New  York;  Velaz<|uez,  Hector,  Minister  of  Para- 
guay, New  York;  Wade,  F.  J.,  banker.  Si.  Louis,  Mo.;  Warburg, 
Hon.  Paul  M.,  member  Federal  Reserve  Board,  Washington,  I).  T.; 
Warden,  Charles  W.,  president  Conthiental  Trust  Co..  Wa-^hiiigton, 
I).  C;  Warlieid.  Edwin,  president  FiiiehtyTmst  Co.,  Baltimore.  Md.; 
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Warren.  Charles  B..  president  Bonrd  of  Commonv.  Detroit.  Mieh.: 
Warren.  Chitrli-s  W..  Continental  Trust  Co.,  Wa^liinptoii.  D.  C.  :  Wells. 
Rolla,  troveriior  Federal  reserve  hank.  St.  Iaíuís.  Mo.;  Woxler.  Solo- 
mon, prer-ùlent  WTiitney-Central  National  Bank.  New  Orleans.  La.; 
Wheeler.  Harrv  A.,  viee  president  I'nion  Tni-t  Co..  Chieasjo.  III.; 
White.  J.  C...  president  J.  G.  White  .t  Co..  New  York;  Wi-rpin.  A.  II.. 
New  York:  Williams,  John  Skelton,  Comptroller  of  the  Currenev. 
Wa-shinston.  D.  C;  Williams.  R.  Laneaster.  Baltimore.  >M.:  WUIis. 
H.  Parker,  secretary  Federal  Reserve  Board.  Wa.shington.  1).  C.  ; 
Wilson.  Hon.  William  Bauehop,  Secretary  of  Lahor.  Wiishinfîton, 
D.  C.;  Wilson,  Dr.  W.  P..  direeti>r  Commercial  Mu'íeum.  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.;  Wing.  Daniel  G.,  president  First  National  Bank,  Boston. 
Mass.;  Wood.  E^lwanl  Randolph,  vice  president  Philadelphia  B<.ard 
of  Trade,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Yanes,  Francisco  J.,  Assistant  Director 
General  Pan  American  I'nion,  Washington.  D.  C. ;  OlcotI,  Hon.  J. 
Van  Veehton,  President  Pan  American  States  Association,  New 
York;  Brand,  Charles  J.,  Chief  Ofliee  of  Markets  and  Rural  Organi- 
zation, Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C;  Thom|)son, 
lion.  Arthur,  member  of  the  Nicaraguan-Mcxican  Commis.sion. 
Washington.  D.  C;  Elliott,  Hon.  Milton  C,  counsel  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  Washington,  D.  C:  Soligman,  Isaac  M.,  of  J,  W.  Seligraan 
&Co.,  New  York:  Burko,  John,  Treasurer  of  the  I'nited  States, 
Washington,  D.  C;  Downey,  Hon.  George  E.,  Comptroller  of  the 
Treasury,  Washington,  D-  C;  Woolley,  Robert  W.,  Auditor  for 
the  Interior  Department,  Washington,  D.  C;  Bancroft,  Charles 
G.,  President  International  Tnost  Co.,  Boston;  Erskine,  A.  R.,  Viee- 
ft-esident  Studebaker  Co.,  South  Bend,  Ind.  ;  Moore,  Hon.  John  Bas- 
selt,  Professor  of  International  Law,  Columhia  University,  New 
York:  Given.  T.  Hart.  President  Farmers  Deposit  &  National  B.ink, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Bippus,  W.  F..  Treasurer  National  Cush  Register 
<'o.-,  Davlon.  Ohio;  Cornell,  diaries  L.,  Treasurer  Nües-Bement-Ponil 
(.^.,Ne*-  York:  Francis.  David  R.,  St.  I^ouis,  Mi..;  Fuller.  Paid,  New 
Yolk;  Goldstein,  L.  S.,  New  Orleans:  Green,  C.  A.,  Foreign  Depart- 
ment, R.  G.  Dun  &  Co.,  New  York;  Grevsta.l,  Hon.  N.  A.,  cx- 
I'nited  States  Minister  to  FrugHay:  Hurley,  Hon.  Edward  M.,  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission,  Washington,  D.  C:  Jav,  Pierre,  Chiiir- 
maii  Federal  Reserve  Rank.  New  York:  Johnston,  Archibald,  Vice 
President  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation,  New  Y'tirk;  Joy,  Benjamin. 
National  Shawmut  Bank,  Boston.  Mass.;  Keith,  Charles  S..  Keith 
&  Perry,  Kansas  City:  Kelly,  N.  B..  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.;  l.rt'gerilie,  William  C.,  New  York;  MrCr(.sky.  James 
Wnrren,  J.  (i.  While  &  Co.,  New  York:  Malhurn,  William  P.. 
Washington,  1).  ('.:  Meeker.  Arthur,  Armour  (irain  Co.,  Chicago.  III.: 
Owen,  T.  Hart,  Pitlshurgh,  Pa.;  Parker,  Walter,  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce,  New  Orleans,    La.:  Pepper,  Charles  M.,  Washington,  D.  C.: 
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Rpynolrfs,  Hon.  Jamos  B.,  National  Aasociatiou  of  Cotton  Manu- 
facturers, Washington,  D.  C. ;  Rich,  John  H.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.; 
Rossel,  Jolin  S.,  Wilmington,  Del.  ;  Rue,  I^evi  L.,  Philadelphia  Na- 
tional Bank,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  ;  Shapleigh,  A,  L.,  Commercial  Club,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.;  Shirley,  James  J.,  T.  A.  Gillespie  Co.,  New  York;  Sulz- 
berger, G.  F.,  Sulzberger  ¿i.  Sons,  New  York;  Thomas,  E.  P.,  United 
States  Steel  Products  Co.,  New  York;  Toby,  George  P.,  A.  B.  I^ach 
&  Co.,  New  York  ;  Townley,  Calvert,  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  East  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  ;  and  Travesía,  lion.  Martin,  Treas- 
urer of  Porto  Rico;  Untermyer,  Samual,  New  York;  Hasings,  S.  M,, 
Chicago;  Ham,  Chfford  D.,  Iowa;  Hammond,  John  Hays,  New  York. 

The  questions  suggested  bj'  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  the 
consideration  of  the  group  committees  were  as  follows: 

I.  Public  nuance:  Public  revenues  and  expenditures  as  affected 
by  recent  events  in  Europe;  measures  adopted  to  meet  the  situation; 
proposed  remedies;  possibilities  of  international  cooperation.  II.  The 
monetary  situation:  Conditions  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Euro- 
pean war;  effects  of  the  war;  possibilities  of  international  coopera- 
tion; outlook  for  uniform  monetary  standards.  III.  The  present 
banking  situation:  Conditions  existing  prior  and  subsequent  to  the 
outbreak  of  the  European  war;  the  establishment  of  branch  banks 
and  of  direct  exchange;  possibiUties  of  further  international  coopera- 
tion. IV.  The  financing  of  pubhc  improvements:  (a)  The  under- 
writing of  national  loans;  (Í)  the  underwriting  of  Provincial  or  State 
loans;  (c)  the  underwTiting  of  municipal  loans;  {d)  the  relation  of 
public  credit  to  a  well-organized  system  of  taxation  and  a  balanced 
budget.  V.  The  financing  of  private  enterprises:  (a)  The  present 
needs  of  public  service  companies,  such  as  raUroad,  street  rail- 
way, electric  light,  gas,  and  power  companies:  (6)  The  needs  of 
merchants  and  manufacturers;  (c)  the  financing  of  seasonable  crops: 
id)  the  consideration  of  plans  to  secure  a  more  satisfactory  status  for 
collateral  as  security  for  commodity  loans;  (e)  the  possibihty  of  se- 
curing greater  uniformity  in  laws  relating  to  trade  and  commerce,  in 
customs  regulations,  and  the  more  effective  protection  of  trade-marks. 
VI.  The  extension  iif  inter- American  markets:  («)  Long-term 
credits  as  a  means  of  stimulating  inter-American  trade;  (¿)  accept- 
ances and  discounts  (including  warehouse  receipts)  as  a  means  of 
extemling  inter-American  trade;  (c)  the  establislmieiit  of  direct  ex- 
change (often  referred  to  as  "dollar  exchange")  as  a  means  of  ex- 
tending American  trade;  ((/I  the  adaptation  of  the  manufactured 
pr(»ducts  of  the  l'nite<l  States  to  the  needs  of  tlie  nations  of  Central 
and  South  America;  (c)  larilT  laws  as  afTecting  trade  with  the  I'nited 
States.  VII.  Merchant  marine  and  improved  transportation 
facilities:  (ii)  Increase<l  and  improved  ocean  transportation  facili- 
ties—(I  )  tlie  present  needs  in  this  resjiect,  (•*)  statement  of  shipping 
facilities  now  enjoyed,  (3)  suggestions  as  to  thelwst  means  of  securing 
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improved  transportation  service,  (4)  what  public  or  private  e 
agement  for  improved  transportation  facilities  can  be  expected  from 
the  coimtries  represented  at  the  conference;  (6)  improved  postal 
facilities  (including  money  orders)  atitl  parcel  post. 

The  first  general  session  took  place  on  Monday  morning,  May  24, 
at  10  o'clock  in  the  Hall  of  the  Americas  of  the  Pan  American  Union, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  presiding.  The  program  consisted  of 
an  address  of  welcome  to  the  delegates  and  guests  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  responses  on  behalf  of  the  Governments  repre- 
sented at  the  conference,  and  a  welcome  by  Secretary  of  State  Bryan, 
Following  this  session  President  Wilson  recreived  the  members  of  the 
conference  and  their  families  at  the  White  House.  The  second  generid 
session  convened  at  2.30  on  the  same  afternoon  in  the  Hall  of  the 
Americas,  and  addresses  were  delivered  by  Hon,  William  G.  McAdoo, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  Hon.  Albert  S.  Burleson,  Postmaster 
General;  and  Hon.  William  C.  Redfield,  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
Remarks  were  delivered  hy  delegates  and  invited  guests,  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  announced  the  group  committees.  Monday 
evening  a  reception  was  tendered  by  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  ofBcial  delegates  and  invited  guests 
at  the  Pan  American  Building. 

The  third  general  session  convened  on  Tuesday  morning  at  10 
o'clock  in  the  Hall  of  the  Americas.  Addresses  were  delivered  by 
Hon.  Charles  S.  Hamlin,  governor  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board;  Hon. 
Paul  Warburg,  member  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board;  and  these 
were  followed  by  remarks  by  delegates  and  invited  guestiï.  On 
Tuesday  afternoon  a  luncheon  was  tendered  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
at  his  residence  to  delegates  from  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile, 
Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  Dominican  Republic,  and  Ecuador. 

Following  the  luncheon  the  meetings  of  group  conferences  were 
held  in  special  conference  rooms  assigned  for  this  purpose  at  the 
Hotel  Shoreham. 

At  5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  His  Excellency,  the  Argentine  Ambas- 
sador Dr.  Rómulo  S.  Naón  tendered  a  reception  to  delegates  and 
invited  guests  on  the  occasion  of  the  one  hundred  and  fifth  anni- 
versary of  the  Ai^entine  independence  at  the  Argentine  Embassy. 

On  Wedne.^iday  morning.  May  26,  the  group  conferences  met  again. 
At  1  o'clock  the  Secretary  of  State  tendered  a  luncheon  at  bis  resi- 
dence to  the  delegates  from  Guatemala,  Honduras,  Nicaragne 
Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Salvador,  Uruguay,  and  Venezuela.  Later 
in  the  afternoon  the  group  conferences  again  met.  In  the  evening 
the  delegates  and  guests  enjoyed  motor  trips  around  the  beautiful 
parks  of  the  city,  arriving  at  the  Chevy  Chase  Club,  where  a  tea  was 
given  in  their  honor  by  members  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

Thcfourth  general  session  convened  on  Thursday  morning.  May  27, 
in  the  Hall  of  the  Americas.     The  program  consisted  of  addresses  by 
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the  Hon.  Joseph  E.  Daviea,  chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, and  the  Hon,  John  Barrett,  Director  General  of  tlie  Pan  American 
Union,  and  a  consideration  of  such  matters  as  were  presented  by  dele- 
gates and  guests.  At  the  general  sessions  the  delegates  and  guests 
expressed  tliemselves  freely  on  questions  or  matters  the.y  desired  to 
discuss.  Mter  this  session  the  Secretary  of  tlie  Treasury  tendered 
a  lunclieon  to  the  members  of  the  conference  at  the  Pan  American 
Union  Building.  On  Thursday  afternoon,  at  3  o'cloclt,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  tendered  to  the  members  of  the  confer- 
once  the  use  of  ihs  MaijfioweT,  which  sailed  from  the  navy  yard  for 
Mount  Vernon,  Va.,  the  home  of  George  Washington,  first  President 
of  the  United  States. 

At  10  o'clock,  Friday  moniing,  the  28th,  sessions  of  the  group 
conferences  were  again  held.  At  the  fifth  general  session  on  Friday 
afternoon  lield  in  the  Hall  of  the  Americas  the  conference  cximmittees 
submitted  tlieir  reports.  Following  this  session  the  delegates  and 
guests,  together  with  the  families  of  the  members  of  tlie  conference, 
enjoyed  a  motor  trip  to  the  Capitol,  Congressional  Library,  and 
thence  to  Fort  Myer,  where  a  special  drill  had  been  ordered  in  their 
honor. 

The  sixth  general  and  closing  session  of  the  conference  took  place 
on  Saturday  morning,  May  29,  in  the  Hall  of  the  Americas.  After 
further  reports  wore  submitted  by  the  conference  committees.  Secre- 
tary McAdoo  delivered  the  closing  address.  On  Saturday  night  a 
large  banquet  was  tendered  to  the  delegates  and  guests  of  the  con- 
ference by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  On  Sunday  noon  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  Mrs,  Peters  entertained  the 
officiai  delegations  and  their  families  at  a  breakfast  in  their  home  at 
*  '  Woodley." 

Leaving  Washington  Monday  morning,  May  31,  the  members  of 
the  conference  will  start  on  a  tour  to  some  of  the  principal  cities. 
After  luncheon  at  Annapolis,  the  first  stop,  they  will  proceed  to 
Baltimore.  Leaving  Baltimore  Tuesday  morning,  June  1,  they  will 
go  to  Philadelphia  and  remain  there  until  Wednesday  afternoon. 
Pittsburgh  follows  in  the  itinerary.  Here  the  partj'  will  stay  Thurs- 
day, June  3,  and  part  of  Friday,  going  to  St.  Louis  whore  they  arc 
due  Saturday  morning,  June  5.  From  St.  Louis  the  delt^ates  will 
proceed  to  Chicago,  remaining  there  Monday  and  Tuesday,  Juno 
7  and  8,  leaving  late  that  night  for  Detroit.  After  one  day  in  Detroit, 
wlicre  they  are  expected  on  June  9,  they  will  visit  Niagara  Falls  and 
Buffalo.  Leaving  Buffalo  Friday,  June  11,  at  midnight,  the  party 
goes  to  Boston,  making  a  brief  stop  at  Schenectady  on  route.  Satur- 
day and  part  of  Sunday,  June  12  and  13,  will  be  spent  in  Boston, 
from  where  they  will  leave  for  New  York  City. 
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NINETY-TWO  years  ago  the  Risi-ng  Star  spread  her  white 
wings  to  the  breeze  and  sailed  out  of  the  harbor  of  New- 
buryport,  Mass.,  bound  for  Argentina.  Commanding  this 
ship  was  a  man  who  had  just  reached  his  twenty-fifth 
year,  but,  like  many  a  New  England  lad  of  those  days,  he  had  served 
some  years  as  a  sailor  before  the  mast,  and  was  regarded  in  shipping 
circles  as  a  fine  type  of  the  resourceful  young  master. 

Weeks  and  months  passed  and  nothing  was  heard  from  the  Rising 
St/ir;  but  that  fact  was  not  considered  unusual,  because  facilities 
for  communication  were  as  yet  but  little  developed.  The  owners  of 
the  manufactured  goods  that  composed  the  ship's  cargo  doubtless 
felt  no  uneasiness  in  the  absence  of  news  from  the  gallant  commander, 
Capt.  Wm.  Wheelwright.  But  finally  the  word  came  that  the 
RiHrig  Star  had  met  disaster  after  safely  navigating  6,000  miles  of 
Atlantic  Ocean;  that  she  was  totally  wrecked  in  the  La  Plata  River 
not  far  from  the  present  site  of  La  Plata,  Argentina's  model  city. 

The  captain  and  his  sailors  managed  to  reach  land  and  for  a  time, 
it  is  said,  they  led  a  nomadic  life  among  the  natives  and  settlers  of 
the  growing  Argentina. 

Capt.  Wheelwright  finally  secured  work  on  a  ship  bound  for  Chile, 
and  in  due  time  arrived  at  Valparaiso,  the  chief  port  of  a  country 
that  was  destined  to  honor  this  young  castaway  for  his  countless 
commercial  and  industrial  activities. 

In  1824  young  Wheelwright  appears  to  have  had  sufficient  influ- 
ence to  secure  the  position  of  United  States  consul  at  Guayaquil, 
where  ho  dischat^ed  the  duties  of  the  oflice  and  at  the  same  time 
became  a  factor  in  the  shipping  world  of  that  section.  He  finally 
settled  at  Valparaiso  and  gradually  became  prominent  in  commercial 
development  along  the  west  coast  of  South  America.  He  sought 
capital  to  establish  a  shipping  service  that  he  perceived  would  benefit 
Chile,  Peru,  Ecuador,  Bolivia,  and  Colombia. 

CapitaliiiU  in  the  I'nitcd  States  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  his  plans  and 
propositions  and  he  finally  visited  England,  where  he  was  successful 
in  securing  a  hearing.  The  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co.,  with  over 
$1,000,000  capital,  was  organized,  and  Mr.  Wheelwright  became  the 
general  manager.  Two  steamships,  the  ('hile  and  the  Ptni,  were 
constructed  in  English  yards,  and  in  1H40  they  appeared  in  ports  of 
the  west  coast  of  South  America;  being  the  fii-st  steam-propelled 
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heights.  Before  the  death  of  Meiggs  in  1877  the  road  had  been  built 
for  87  of  the  136  miles  from  Callao  to  Oroya,  which  the  original  plans 
contemplated.  The  building  of  tliis  road  was  and  still  remains  one 
of  the  marvelous  engineering  feats  of  the  ages,  and  it  must  be  seen  to 
fully  appreciate  the  difficulties  of  construction.  The  highest  point 
is  in  the  Galera  Tunnel,  15,645  feet  above  sea  level,  or  only  136  feet 
lower  than  the  summit  of  Mount  Blanc,  which  defies  so  many  travelers. 

Another  railway  in  Peru,  the  line  from  Moliendo  to  Arequipa,  107 
miles,  owes  its  construction  to  the  indefatigable  enei^  and  resource- 
fulness of  Henry  Meiggs. 

The  great  builder  died  in  1877,  and  his  remains  were  laid  to  rest  at 
Villegas,  on  the  railroad  between  Callao  and  Lima.  A  simple  cross 
marks  his  resting  place;  but  the  thousands  of  people  who  annually 
journey  over  this  marvelous  railway  are  reminded  of  the  tireless 
energy  of  the  North  American,  who  died  beloved  and  honored 
tliroughout  Peru.  Be  it  said  to  his  honor,  he  paid  off  most  of  his 
indebtedness  in  San  Francisco,  even  to  his  old  washerwoman,  to 
whom  he  sent  a  bar  of  silver  which  made  her  comfortable  for  life. 

Shortly  before  the  Cafifomia  gold  discoveries,  in  1848-49,  startled 
the  world,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  authorized  the  establish- 
ment of  two  mail  lines  of  steamships.  One  of  these  lines  was  to 
operate  from  New  York  to  the  Chagres  River,  on  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama,  where  the  city  of  Colon  is  now  located,  and  the  other  was 
t-o  connect  Panama,  San  Francisco,  and  ports  of  Oregon.  How  these 
mails  were  to  be  conveyed  across  47  miles  of  the  sickly  swamps  of 
Panama  was  a  problem  left  to  be  worked  out.  A  few  men  were  wise 
enough  to  see  the  necessity  of  some  means  of  transit  at  the  Isthmus; 
for  the  finding  of  gold  in  California  had  started  thousands  of  people 
from  the  Eastern  States  toward  the  land  of  supposed  riches.  Three 
routes  lay  open  to  these  adventurers:  Across  3,000  miles  of  new 
country;  12,000  miles  by  sailing  ship  around  Cape  Horn,  or  the 
journey  of  47  miles  across  Panama,  connecting  at  either  side  of  the 
Isthmus  with  the  ship  lines  above  mentioned. 

Six  North  American  financiers,  of  whom  tlie  well-known  New 
York  merchant,  William  H.  Aspinwall,  was  the  leaduig  spirit,  supplied 
capital  for  building  the  much-needed  railroad  across  Panama, 
Aspinwall  was  assisted  by  John  L.  Stevens,  Henry  Cliauncey,  Geoi^e 
Law,  Alexander  Center,  and  David  Hoadley.  The  chief  engineer 
was  Geoi^e  M.  Totten,  aided  by  numerous  other  distinguished 
engineers  from  the  United  States. 

The  financiers  provided  from  time  to  time  18,000,000.  The  survey 
was  begun  in  1850.  At  midnight  on  January  27,  IS55,  during  a 
tropical  downpour  the  last  rail  in  the  road  was  laid.  Panama  and 
Aspinwall  (now  Colon)  were  at  last  connected  by  a  railroad,  and  the 
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following  (lay  a  locomotive  passed  from  ocean  to  ocean,  a  distance  of 
47  miles. 

To  recount  the  difficulties,  the  hardships,  the  discouragements,  the 
dangers,  the  loss  of  life,  during  the  five  eventful  years  of  construc- 
tion would  consume  too  much  space.  There  were  many  dark  months 
when  capital  was  exhausted,  and  when  the  maladies  of  jungle  life 
seemed  to  be  past  human  endurance.  Fevers  and  tropical  diseases 
caused  havoc  among  laborers  and  leaders  alike,  but  success  finally 
came  and  the  honors  of  the  vast  undertaking  were  borne  by  the 
engineers  who  pushed  the  work,  as  well  as  by  Aspinwall  and  his 
associates  whose  financial  aid  ma<le  it  possible. 

Mr,  Aspinwall  lived  until  1875;  long  enough  to  see  not  only  his 
road  across  Panama  a  success  but  also  the  trans-Pacific  line  of  steam- 
ships, the  Pacific  Mail,  which  he  was  instrumental  in  organizing,  well 
established  as  a  world  carrier  of  freight  and  passengers.  The  great 
financier  died  in  New  York  at  the  age  of  67,  beloved  and  honored  as 
one  of  America's  great  builders. 

The  story  of  the  work  of  Col.  Geoi^e  Earie  Cliurch  is  written  into 
the  history  of  many  countries  of  Latin  America. 

In  1857  the  financial  crisis  checked  railway  construction  work  in  the 
United  States  and  Mr.  Church,  then  a  youi^  civil  engineer  who  had 
already  rendered  important  services  to  the  railways  of  his  native 
country,  sought  and  secured  work  in  Argentina.  Upon  arrival  in 
Buenos  Aires,  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  a  commission  sent  to 
explore  the  Patagonian  frontier.  This  body  of  men  in  nine  months 
traveled  7,000  miles  horseback  and  afoot,  fought  several  battles  with 
savages,  and  had  many  other  exciting  experiences.  Notwithstanding 
the  hardships  encountered,  young  Church  and  most  of  his  companions 
returned  to  civiUzation,  to  hear  the  story  that  they  had  been  bunied 
at  the  stake. 

In  1860  Mr,  Church  surveyed  the  route  for  the  Great  Northern 
Railway  of  Argentina,  but  shortly  thereafter  he  returned  to  the 
United  States  on  account  of  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War.  He 
volunteered  and  for  several  years  saw  active  service  at  the  front,  rising 
to  the  rank  of  colonel. 

Next  we  find  the  young  man  .serving  as  a  war  correspondent  in 
Mexico,  where  he  met  the  Bolivian  luinister  to  that  country.  This 
individual  was  Gen,  Quevedo,  who  invited  Mr.  Church  to  the  heart  of 
South  America  to  open  the  coutitry  to  the  world. 

During  the  following  10  years  civilization  saw  little  of  Oiurch;  he 
was  penetrating  jungles,  more  often  with  only  savage  companions 
than  otherwise.  He  visited  in  connection  with  his  work  practically 
all  of  the  countries  of  South  America,  stopping  in  Uruguay  long 
enough  to  start  several  important  engineering  works. 
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His  main  aim,  however,  was  to  build  a  railroad  around  the  falls  of 
the  Madeira.  The  numerous  attempts  to  construct  this  road  were 
based  largely  on  the  initiative  work  of  Col.  Church.  The  road  was 
finally  completed,  and  at  the  opening  ceremonies,  in  September,  1912, 
a  representative  of  the  Pan  American  Union  with  oflicials  of  Bra^iil 
and  of  the  railway  company  participated  in  the  opening  of  this  jungle 
railroad — a  tribute  not  oidy  to  the  early  work  of  Col.  Church,  but  to 
many  others  who  carried  the  enterprise  to  consummation. 

After  experience  in  the  heart  of  South  America,  Col.  Cliurch  was 
commissioned  by  the  United  States  Government  to  carry  out  certain 
commercial  investigations  in  Ecuador;  later  he  was  engaged  in  rail- 
way work  in  Costa  Rica. 

He  wrote  several  books  based  on  his  travels,  which  were  regarded 
as  classics,  and  which  to-day  are  frequently  consulted  by  those  inter- 
ested in  early  developments  in  South  America.  Col.  Church  returned 
to  his  native  land  and  died  Januar)'  4,  1910, 

The  name  of  William  R.  Grace  is  known  all  over  the  Americas  as 
an  initiator  of  enterprises  and  a  creator  of  business.  A  native  of 
Ireland  and  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  by  adoption,  he  probably 
did  more  than  any  other  North  American  individual  to  develop  com- 
merce between  the  countries  of  the  Americas.  To-day  tlie  Grace 
establishments,  or  agencies,  are  found  in  the  leading  business  centers 
of  the  west  coast  of  South  America,  as  well  as  in  cities  of  the  United 
States,  while  the  steamships  that  fly  the  flag  of  the  house  of  Grace 
are  known  in  all  ports  of  the  Americas  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific, 

Young  Grace  was  oidy  18  years  of  age  when  ho  first  visited  Peru 
with  his  father.  The  former  decith'd  to  cast  his  fortune  there,  and 
at  once  became  connected  with  a  business  house.  In  10  years  tlie 
business  increased  enormously  and  Grace  and  a  younger  brotlier 
finally  absorbed  the  enterprise.  About  1865  W.  R.  Grace  returned 
to  New  York,  leaving  a  brother  in  chaise  of  the  Peruvian  end  of  the 
business;  the  New  York  house  was  estaldishod  and  thenceforth  an 
international  business  grew  rapidly,  the  firm  gradually  entering  other 
South  American  countries  and  finally  starting  a  line  of  sailing  vessels 
of  its  own:  in  1893  steamships  were  added  to  this  service,  which  is 
to-day  firmly  established,  and  transports  between  the  Americas  the 
raw  products  of  one  continent  in  exchange  for  tlie  moimfactured 
goods  of  the  other. 

Mr.  William  R.  Grace,  it  will  be  recalled,  was  twice  mayor  of  New 
York;  his  business  activities  and  his  philanthropic  spirit  were  well 
known,  and  his  death  in  New  York  in  1904  was  deeply  mourned  in 
South  America,  as  well  as  in  tliis  country.  The  father's  mantle  has 
fallen  upon  his  sons,  and  the  great  house  of  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.  still 
goes  onward  in  tlic  march  of  progress  and  in  multiplying  business 
relations  between  the  Americas. 
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ONCE  upon  a  time — to  borrow  the  phraseology  of  the  fairy 
story — there  lived  in  India  a  celebrated  prince,  known  as 
the  Raja  Trishanku.  Becoming  somewhat  dissatisfied  with 
his  earthly  surroundings,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  paying  a 
visit  to  heaven  during  his  lifetime,  probably  with  tlic  view  of  investi- 
gating celestial  conditions  before  making  arrangements  for  a  perma- 
nent residence  in  that  spiritual  region.  He  accordingly  applied  to 
Indra,  the  monarch  of  the  Hindu  heaven,  for  admission  to  his  king- 
dom. Indra  promptly  refused  the  request,  notwithstanding  his 
hitherto  very  pleasant  personal  relations  with  the  wealthy  and  dis- 
tinguished raja,  doubtless  suggesting  that  the  only  rout«  to  his  realm 
lay  through  the  portals  of  death.  Hearing  of  the  circumstance, 
Vishva  Mitra,  a  renowned  hermit  of  much  magical  skill,  volunteered 
to  prepare  a  nice  temporary  paradise,  a  sort  of  imitation  lieaven,  per- 
haps not  quite  so  elaborate,  but  in  most  respects  about  as  good  as 
the  one  the  prince  was  to  enjoy  in  the  great  hereafter,  for  Raja 
Trishanku's  personal  use  while  still  in  the  flesh.  Tlie  raja  accepted 
the  kind  offices  of  the  hermit,  and  the  luxurious  paradise  was  forth- 
with constructed.  Some  time  later  the  breach  between  tlie  raja  and 
Indra  was  healed  and  friendly  relations  again  established — whether 
by  the  death  of  the  former  or  by  what  other  means  the  story  saith 
not — and  the  earthly  paradise  was  incontinently  demohshed.  A  few 
of  its  luxuries,  however,  were  allowed  to  remain  on  earth,  just  to  show 
something  of  Vishva  Mitra's  remarkable  achievements.  Among  these 
paradisiac  perfections  left  for  the  Ijenefit  of  mankind  was  the  sugar 
cane.  That,  according  to  Hindu  mythology,  is  how  sugar  was  given 
to  the  world. 

That  story  may  not  be  quite  satisfactory  to  botanists,  but,  forsooth, 
they  have  not  been  able  to  supply  a  very  much  better  one.  Scientists 
admit  they  do  not  know  just  where  the  sugar  cane  originated,  for 
nowhere  has  it  been  found  in  its  wild  state.  It  has  been  a  cultivated 
product  for  many  centuries,  and  the  first  mention  to  be  found  in 
written  records  is  in  the  sacred  books  of  the  Hindus.  "I  have 
crowned  thoc  with  a  shooting  sugar  cane,  so  that  thou  shalt  not  be 
averse  to  mo,"  was  written  in  these  ancient  scriptures  many  centuries 
before  the  Christian  era.  In  the  train  of  Alexander  the  Great  during 
his  Asiatic  conquests  were  some  observant  persons  who  made  note;i 
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of  what  they  saw  when  not  too  busy  kilhng  off  tlie  inhabitants,  and 
in  these  written  documents,  according  to  later  writers  who  fell  heir 
to  them,  is  told  the  story  of  "a  reed  growing  in  India  which  produces 
honey  without  bees."  Thus  sugar  cane  was  evidently  well  known  in 
that  country  before  320  B.  C. 

As  to  the  product  of  the  cane,  the  first  kind  of  sugar  of  which 
mention  is  made  was  a  concentrated  cane  juice  called  "gur"  in 
India  ("gud"  in  Sanskrit),  and  this  seems  to  have  been  known  as  a 
food  from  prehistoric  times.  In  A.  D.  627  sugar  had  become  quite 
well  known,  for  when  the  Byzantines  conquered  Dasta^rd  in  Persia 
that  year  among  the  spoils  taken  was  a  quantity  of  sugar.  That  its 
manufacture  was  an  establish(>d  industry  in  India  in  the  seventh 
century  is  also  attested  by  the  old  Chinese  encyclopedia,  the  Pen- 
tsao-kang-mu,  which  states  that  the  Emperor  T'ai-tsung,  who 
reigned  from  627  to  650  A.  D.,  sent  some  of  his  people  to  Behar  in 
India  to  learn  the  art  of  sugar  making.  Thus  all  records  seem  to 
point  to  India  as  the  original  source  of  sugar,  so  it  is  reasonably  safe 
to  conclude  that  the  cane  was  indigenous  to  that  country. 

The  manufacture  of  sugar  even  in  the  early  centuries  of  the 
Christian  era  was  not  restricted  to  the  mere  evaporation  of  the  juice 
of  the  cane  to  dryness,  for  the  Arabs  and  Egyptians  soon  learned  how 
to  purify  raw  sugar  by  recrystallization,  and  incidentally  also  how 
to  make  a  great  variety  of  sweetmeats,  or  candy,  out  of  the  purified 
product. 

The  Arabs  introduced  the  sugar  cane  to  Sicily  in  703  and  thence  it 
was  taken  into  Africa  about  900.  It  was  carried  to  Spain  by 
Abd-ur-rahman  I,  about  755,  and  was  so  successfully  cultivated  in 
southern  Andalusia  that  by  1150  the  country  boasted  a  flourishing 
sugar  industry.  Meanwhile  the  Arabs  and  Chinese  had  initiated  the 
growing  of  the  cane  along  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  as  well  as  on 
the  coast  and  islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  Crusaders  found  ex- 
tensive sugar-cane  plantations  in  Tripoli,  Mesopotamia,  Syria,  An- 
tioch,  and  Cyprus,  and  by  the  fourteenth  century  the  cane  was  being 
cultivated  in  nearly  every  part  of  the  known  world  where  soil  and 
climate  were  suitable. 

How  the  Portuguese  took  the  cane  to  Madeira  in  1419,  to  the 
Azores  in  1444,  to  the  Cape  Verde  Islands  and  to  other  island  pt>s- 
sessions,  is  too  long  a  story  for  this  article.  The  Spaniards,  in  1496, 
established  its  cultivation  in  the  Canary  Islands  and  there  the  sugar 
industry  thrived  and  prospered.  Then  came  its  introduction  into 
Brazil  by  the  Portuguese,  who  brought  it  from  Madeira,  and  thus 
was  the  industry  started  in  the  Americas.  In  1590  there  were  36 
sugar  mills  in  Bahia  and  66  in  Pernambuco,  and  the  industry  grew 
so  rapidly  that  in  the  year  1600  the  export  from  Brazil  amotmted  to 
60,000  chests  of  sugar  each  containing  500  pounds.     Sugar  cane  had 
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also  been  introduced  into  the  island  of  Santo  Domingo  by  Columbus 
on  his  second  voyage,  but  the  industry  made  very  little  progress  there 
until  the  importation  of  slave  labor,  when,  under  the  French  régime, 
Haiti  became  a  great  factor  in  the  sugar  production  of  the  world. 
Subsequently  the  industry  was  ruined  by  the  sueessful  revolution  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Haitian,  or  western  part  of  the  island,  who 
gained  their  independence  from  France.  In  the  eastern  part,  now 
the  Dominican  Republic,  the  industry  was  revived  and  forms  an  im- 
portant factor  in  the  progress  of  the  country. 

From  Santo  Domingo  the  cultivation  of  sugar  cane  spread  to 
Mexico  by  1520,  when  Cortez  established  plantations  in  Izcalpam. 
By  1553  Mexico  was  exporting  sugar  to  Spain  and  Peru,  thereby 
becoming  the  first  region  of  continental  America  to  export  the 
product.  In  the  meantime  Diego  Velasquez  had  conquered  the 
Island  of  Cuba  in  1511-12,  and  as  soon  as  the  Spaniards  obtained  a 
permanent  foothold  colonists  came  over  from  Haiti  (or  Santo  Do- 
mingo) and  brought  with  them  tbe  sugar  cane.  The  first  sugar  mill 
was  erected  in  Cuba  in  1547,  but  the  industry  lagged,  for  lack  of  labor 
and  because  of  restrictive  measures  instituted  by  the  Spanish  Gov- 
ernment, until  1772.  In  that  year  the  restrictions  were  removed  and 
any  Spaniard  was  free  to  produce  sugar  in  Cuba  in  unlimited  quan- 
tities. At  once  production  began  to  increase,  so  that  the  exports 
grew  from  4,392  tons  in  1760  to  about  12,000  tons  in  1780,  and  to 
14,163  tons  in  1790,  Then  occurred  the  revolution  in  Haiti,  and 
the  Cuban  industry  received  an  added  stimulus.  In  10  years  tbe 
number  of  factories  increased  from  473  to  870,  and  the  exports  in  1802 
amounted  to  40,800  tons. 

The  sugar  industry  spread  to  tbe  other  islands  in  the  West  Indies 
as  soon  as  they  came  under  the  domination  of  European  nations. 
The  Enghsh  introduced  it  in  Barbados  and  Jamaica;  the  French  into 
Guadaloupe  and  Martinique;  the  Dutch  into  their  colonies  in  St. 
Eustatious  and  Curaçao.  In  South  America  the  industry  started, 
as  has  been  heretofore  stated,  in  Brazil.  It  soon  spread  to  French, 
Dutch,  and  British  Guiana;  to  Venezuela,  Colombia,  Peru,  Ecuador, 
Argentina,  and  Chile.  From  Mexico  it  spread  throughout  all  the 
countries  of  Central  America,  the  growing  of  the  cane  and  the  manu- 
facture of  the  sugar  being  an  important  industry  in  each  of  the 
Republics. 

According  to  Dr.  George  Tilomas  Surface,  of  the  Sheffield  Scientific 
School  of  Yale  University,  "sugar  cane  was  not  introduced  into  the 
American  Colonies  (the  United  States)  until  1751,  during  which  year 
the  Jesuit  Fathers  of  Santo  Domingo  sent  to  the  Jesuits  of  Louisiana 
sugar  cane  for  planting,  and  also  sent  negroes,  who  were  accustome<i 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  plant  in  their  native  islands."  Certain 
English  authorities  give  the  date  as  1737.     Be  that  as  it  may,  the 
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industry  did  not  begin  to  thrive  until  1794,  when  a  practical  method 
of  sugar  manufacturing  was  introduced. 

From  the  forgoing  brief  historical  résumé  it  may  be  seen  that  sugar 
cane  b  a  product  of  the  tropical  and  subtropical  regions  of  the  world. 
The  plant  requires  plenty  of  warm  sunshine  and  a  bountiful  supply 
of  moisture,  while  an  average  temperature  of  75°  F,  and  a  growing 
season  of  from  seven  to  nine  months,  or  even  longer,  afford  tlie  best 
conditions  for  its  production.  For  the  successful  cultivation  of  the 
cane  not  only  is  an  annual  rainfall  of  about  60  inches  necessary,  but 
the  seasonable  distribution  of  such  precipitation  is  an  important  factor. 
During  the  growing  season  the  cane  needs  the  greatest  amount  of 
moisture;  during  the  ripening  season  scarcely  any  at  all.  As  a  con- 
sequence, a  section  of  the  worid  where  the  soil  is  favorable — such  as 
a  fertile  loam  rich  in  humus — where  the  sun  shines  as  hot  as  in  the 
Tropics,  and  where  rains  are  rare  but  water  for  irrigation  purposes 
plentiful  and  cheap,  would  bo  the  ideal  place  for  the  cultivation  of 
sugar  cane. 

As  to  the  natural  conditions  enumerated — soil,  sunshine,  and  rain- 
fall— perhaps  no  section  of  the  world  excels  Cuba  and  some  of  the 
islands  of  the  West  Indies.  As  a  result  the  Repubhc  of  Cuba  leads 
the  countries  of  the  world  in  the  production  of  cane  sugar.  The 
western  coast  of  Peru,  between  the  Andes  and  the  Pacíñc  Ocean,  on 
the  other  hand  affords  an  example  cf  a  good  soil,  a  warm  and  dry  cU- 
mate  the  year  round,  and  moisture  easily  obtained  by  irrigation 
from  the  mountain  streams.  Planting  and  reaping  go  on  without 
regard  to  season,  and  sugar  factories  can  be  kept  busy  during  the 
entire  12  months  of  the  year.  When  it  is  stated  that  an  excess  of 
moisture  during  the  growing  season  of  the  cane  is  disastrous  because 
it  prevents  a  rapid  assimilation  of  the  necessary  plant  food,  and  that 
a  rainy  season  during  the  maturing  or  ripening  period  lowers  the  sugar 
content  and  interferes  seriously  with  the  gathering  of  the  crop,  it  may 
be  seen  at  once  that  an  irrigated  crop  has  a  tremendous  advantage 
over  one  that  depends  altogether  upon  natural  conditions  of  rainfall. 
Peru,  therefore,  only  needs  the  required  capital  to  install  a  greater 
number  of  modern  sugar  factories  with  up-to-date  machinery  and 
equipment  and  to  further  develop  its  irrigation  systems  to  become 
one  of  the  great  producers  of  the  finer  grades  of  sugar. 

As  to  the  planting,  growing,  and  harvesting  of  the  sugar  cane  only 
a  mere  outline  may  be  given  here.  Sugar  cane  is  planted,  not  sown. 
A  small  piece  of  the  cane,  long  enough  to  include  two  or  three  of  the 
rings,  or  nudes,  is  laid  lenj^thwise,  or  stuck  in  a  slanting  direction, 
along  a  furrow  which  runs  the  length  of  the  field.  In  some  sections 
the  primitive  fashion  of  planting  in  holes  is  still  employed,  ^^'hcn 
the  trench  is  planted  the  pieces  of  cane  are  lightly  covered  with  earth . 
In  a  few  weeks  they  show  growth  above  the  ground,  the  germ-buds  at 
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tbe  rings  hftving  begun  to  shoot  out  in  the  form  of  young  cano,  the 
ring  having  at  the  same  time  thrown  out  rootlets  into  the  soil.  The 
paridle]  trenches  are  made  far  enough  apart,  say  at  least  3  feet,  to 
enable  the  workers,  when  the  wide-spreading  canes  are  getting  ripe, 
to  go  between  the  rows  and  remove  the  dying  Jeaves  which  burden 
the  ripening  cane,  thereby  enabling  the  naked  cane  to  mature  faster. 

The  growth  of  the  cane  is  an  interesting  process  of  nature.  When 
fully  matured,  tbe  rind  is  very  hard  and  strong  and  has  a  waxen 
coating.  The  inside  of  the  cane  consists  of  the  cells  containing  the 
sweet  juice,  and  long  bundles  of  fibers  which  convey  from  the  earth 
the  moisture  and  food  needed  to  carry  on  the  process  of  development. 
These  fibers  carry  tlie  particular  food  required  for  the  leaf  and  germ- 
bud  to  each  of  the  rings,  and  to  the  top  of  the  cane  they  take  tbe 
things  needed  for  the  growth  of  the  cane,  the  arrow,  and  the  flower. 
While  the  internal  fibers  are  bringing  up  food  and  water  from  the 
earth,  the  leaves,  aided  by  the  sun's  rays,  are  collecting  carbonic  acid 
from  the  air,  and  it  is  the  carbon  thus  collected  by  the  plant  which, 
combining  with  the  water  from  below,  forms  the  sweet  substance 
which  is  subsequently  turned  into  sugar. 

Sugar  cane,  like  other  grasses,  will  propagate  itself  by  means  of 
suckers,  or  sprouts,  which  spring  from  the  crown  of  the  root.  Thus 
several  crops  can  be  raised  without  a  new  planting.  This  process 
is  known  as  tillering.  Some  varieties  of  cane  possess  a  greater  tillering 
capacity  than  others,  and  the  greater  the  number  of  sprouts  permitted 
to  grow  the  longer  the  time  required  for  maturing  the  crop.  It  is 
said  tliat  as  many  as  100  stalks  have  been  produced  in  a  space  6  feet 
square  by  the  planting  of  one  joint  of  cane  having  but  three  eyes. 
The  cane  grown  from  these  sprouts,  or  suckers,  is  smaller  in  size  and 
as  a  rule  has  a  smaller  sugar  content  than  the  parent  stalk,  the  char- 
acter of  the  soil,  however,  having  much  to  do  with  the  amount  of  the 
detíírioration.  The  successive  crops  raised  from  sprouts  are  called 
"ratoon"  crops,  and  in  some  of  the  islands  of  the  West  Indies  there 
are  areas  of  cane  which  have  yielded  fair  crops  for  20  years  without 
replanting.  In  Cuba  the  most  progressive  planters  usually  allow  no 
more  than  five  or  six  "ratoon"  crops,  the  fields  being  then  replanted. 
The  «oil  is  so  rich  that  rotation  of  crops  has  apparently  not  been 
found  necessary.  When  the  field  is  finally  worn  out,  after  many 
years  of  HUcceasive  cane  planting,  it  is  turned  into  pasture  and  new 
iield.s  are  cleared  and  brought  under  cultivation.  A  fairly  good  crop 
in  Cuba  yields  about  28  long  tons  of  cane  to  the  acre,  although  in- 
stances are  known  when  the  yield  has  reached  twice  that  amount. 

One  of  the  important  factors  in  the  profitable  production  of  oane 
sugar  is  the  cutting  of  the  cane  at  the  pmper  time.  If  the  cane  is  out 
before  it  is  quite  ripe  some  of  the  sugar  juice  is  not  in  a  crystallizable 
state.     On  the  other  hand,  if  the  cane  is  allowed  to  ripen  too  much 
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some  of  its  cryiitaUizable  juice  goes  back  into  an  uncrystallizable  state. 
Since  practically  all  the  cane  in  a  sugar-produoing  section  ripens  at 
about  the  same  time,  the  demand  for  labor  to  harvest  the  crop  be- 
comes very  great.  At  this  time,  also,  the  factories  are  crowded  to 
their  utmost  capacity  with  the  products  of  the  field,  for  the  juice  must 
be  expressed  from  the  cane  as  quickly  as  possible  after  cutting,  and 
therefore  the  mills  need  the  maximum  number  of  hands.  The  supply 
and  cost  of  labor  thus  becomes  a  very  important  item  in  the  produc- 
tion of  sugar.  Again,  where  labor  is  scarce  and  expensive  replanting 
the  fields  is  put  off  as  long  as  possible  and  more  "latoon"  crops  are 
raised,  thus  decreasing  the  production  from  season  to  season.  In 
some  sections,  where  labor  is  cheap,  as  on  the  island  of  Java,  rotation 
of  crops  prevails  and  the  cane  is  planted  every  year,  the  greatest  yield 
per  acre  being  thus  obtained. 

Having  raised  and  gathered  the  cane,  the  next  step  in  the  produc- 
tion of  sugar  is  the  extraction  of  the  juice.  The  primitive  method 
was — and  for  that  matter  still  is  in  certain  sections  of  the  world — to 
crush  the  cane  between  two  wooden  rollers,  placed  vertically  and  pin- 
ioned close  together,  which  were  revolved  in  opposite  directions  by 
means  of  a  long  crank  propelled  by  men  or  oxen,  the  stalks  being  fed 
into  the  simple  appaiatus  by  hand.  About  25  per  cent  of  the  juice 
was  thus  expressed  and  collected,  the  remains  of  the  crushed  cane 
being  utilized  as  fuel  in  the  subsequent  boiling  process.  This  crude 
contrivance  was  soon  improved  in  progressive  countries  by  substi- 
tuting iron  rollers  for  the  wooden,  by  placing  them  in  a  horizontal 
position,  and  by  means  of  gearing  applying  power  from  water  or  wind- 
mills to  run  the  machine.  Where  the  wind  blows  steadily  and  at  the 
right  seasons,  windmills  are  still  used  to  furnish  power  effectively  and 
cheaply  for  comparatively  modern  sugar  factories,  as  the  writer 
learned  upon  a  recent  visit  to  some  sugar  mills  in  Barbados. 

The  constantly  increasing  demand  for  sugar  stimulated  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  cane  and  necessitated  the  provision  of  adequate 
appliances  for  its  maimfacture.  In  most  sugar-producing  regions, 
therefore,  steam-driven  machinery  has  been  introduced.  The 
simplest  form  of  the  modern  machine  for  extracting  the  juice  of  the 
cane  is  the  three-roller  mill.  It  consists  of  two  steel  rollers  placed  ãde 
by  side  with  a  space  between,  with  a  third  roller  n  little  above  and 
almost  touching  these.  The  motive  power,  usually  a  steam  engine, 
is  connected  with  the  gearing  which  regulates  the  spee<l  of  the  three 
rollers,  the  two  lower  revolving  in  the  same  and  the  upper  in  an 
opposite  direction.  A  mechanical  carrier  feeds  the  cane  evenly  and 
uniformly  into  the  space  between  the  front  and  top  rollers,  Tliese 
catch,  crush,  and  draw  the  cane  through,  which  is  then,  by  means  of 
a  metal  plate  fixed  between  the  two  lower  rollers,  directed  to  the 
narrower  space  between  the  top  and  rear  rollers,  into  which  it  is 
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drawn  and  crushed  for  a  second  time.  Perhaps  as  much  as  60  per 
cent  of  the  juice  is  expressed  by  these  two  cruahings.  This,  of 
course,  is  still  inadequate,  so  a  combination  of  three  of  these  three- 
roller  mills,  set  tandem  fashion  and  supplied  with  carriers  to  take 
the  cane  through  the  entire  series  of  rollers,  has  been  devised  and  is 
now  the  accepted  form  of  the  modem  crushing  machine.  To  further 
facilitate  the  extraction  of  the  juice,  in  some  plants  the  cane  is  cut 
or  torn  into  shreds  by  means  of  cutting  machines  or  "shredders"; 
in  others  it  is  run  through  a  contrivance  which  consists  of  rollers 
with  V-shaped  corrugations,  which  break  up  the  hard  exterior  of  the 
cane  stalks  before  they  are  fed  into  the  regular  crushing  machines. 
In  the  best  mills  from  80  to  DO  per  cent  of  the  juice  is  thus  mechan- 
ically extracted.  By  saturating  the  bagasse  with  water  and  passing 
it  through  the  mill  several  times  a  still  larger  percentage  is  obtained. 
By  bagasse  is  meant  the  residue  of  the  cane  after  the  juice  has  been 
expressed,  and  this  in  its  final  state  is  carried  to  the  boiler  house  and 
used  as  fuel.  Special  furnaces  have  been  devised  for  the  consump- 
tion of  bagasse,  and  but  little  other  fuel  is  required  by  modern  cane 
sugar  mills. 

As  the  juice  is  expressed  from  the  cane  it  is  caught  in  a  trough  below 
the  crushing  machines  and  flows  towooden  vats  provided  withstrainers 
to  eliminate  the  pieces  of  fiber,  pith,  and  other  impurities  resulting 
from  the  crushing.  The  next  step  is  to  clarify  and  crystallize  the 
sugar  by  means  of  evaporation.  The  most  primitive  method — still 
employed  in  some  sections  of  India,  China,  the  PlUUppines,  etc. — 
consisted  in  pouring  the  strained  cane  juice  into  a  large  pot  placed 
over  a  hot  wood  fire.  Wood  ashes  and  lime  are  added  to  the  juice 
to  produce  a  scum  as  the  mass  is  boiled.  The  impurities  rising  to 
the  surface  arc  skimmed  off  until  the  juice  is  perfectly  clear.  It  is 
then  boiled  until  it  reaches  a  point  when  it  will  crystallize  upon 
being  cooled.  When  quite  cold,  the  crystalline  mass  is  raw  sugar, 
ready  for  the  market.  This  primitive  method  was  soon  improved 
upon  by  what  was  known  as  the  "open-kettle"  process.  The 
method,  fully  described  by  Prof.  Surface  in  his  excellent  little  work, 
"The  Story  of  Sugar,"  was  about  as  follows; 

Milk  of  lime  was  added  to  the  strained  cane  juice  to  the  point  of  neu- 
trality, and  it  was  then  conveyed  to  a  boiling  room.  Here  four  ket- 
tles were  arranged  in  a  row,  about  a  foot  apart,  over  a  furnace,  and 
during  the  evaporating  process  all  but  the  first  kettle  were  kept  boihng. 
The  juice  having  been  conveye<l  to  the  first  and  largest  kettle,  the 
boiling  started.  The  lime  content  caused  the  coagulation  of  the  albu- 
minous constituents,  which  rose  to  the  surface  in  the  form  of  scum. 
This  was  skimmed  off  and  the  juice  transferred  to  the  second  kettle. 
Here  the  boiling  continued,  and  additional  scum  was  formed  to  be 
skimmed  off,  the  process  being  repeated  through  the  third  kettle.     In 
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the  fourth  kettle  the  juice  was  boiled  until  it  showed  a  consistency  for 
granulation,  when  it  was  drawn  off  into  a  storage  reservoir.  From  this 
reservoir  or  tank  it  flowed  through  channels  into  the  granulation  tanks, 
usually  constructed  of  wood,  6  to  7  feet  long,  4  or  5  feet  wide,  and 
about  a  foot  deep.  When  these  tanks  were  61Ied,  the  sirup  was 
stirred  to  a  uniform  consistency,  and  as  it  cooled  the  crystals  of  sugar 
were  formed.  From  6  to  12  hours  were  consumed  in  the  crystallizing 
process,  and  ttien  the  sugary  mass  was  transferred  to  large  casks  or 
hogsheads,  this  part  of  the  process  being  known  as  "potting."  The 
molasses  still  adhering  to  the  sugar  crystals  drained  off  through  holes 
in  the  bottom  of  the  casks  into  cisterns  over  which  they  had  been 
placed.  The  draining  consumed  from  four  to  six  weeks,  and  finally 
the  crystallized  sugar  was  left  and  was  called  muscovado.  It  was 
this  raw  sugar  which  then  went  to  the  refiners. 

The  first  great  improvement  over  this  method  came  from  the  inven- 
tion of  the  vacuum  pan.  A  solution  of  sugar  must  be  heated  to  above 
212°  F.  in  order  to  boil,  but  in  a  partial  vacuum  it  will  boil  at  a  much 
lower  temperature,  say  at  160°,  and  in  a  more  perfect  vacuum  it  can 
be  made  to  boil  at  140°.  The  simple  form  of  the  vacuum  pan  is  a 
slightly  flattened  copper  sphere,  provided  inside  with  a  coil  of  steam 
pipe,  and  also  with  a  steam  jacket.  An  air  pump  creates  a  partial 
vacuum,  and  a  condenser,  by  rapidly  condensing  the  vapor  from  the 
boiling  juice,  helps  to  increase  the  vacuum.  The  juice  is  always  boil- 
ing, even  when  thick,  and  therefore  throwing  off  its  vapor.  The  vac- 
uum pan  finished  the  operation  and  enabled  the  factory  to  produce  a 
more  distinctly  crystalline  form  of  sugar  than  the  old  muscavado. 

By  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  efficiency  and  economy 
of  reduction  was  still  further  perfected  by  the  invention  of  multiple- 
effect  evaporators,  consisting  of  a  series  of  pans  so  connected  as  to 
result  in  a  progressively  higher  vacuum.  In  this  system  the  exhaust 
steam  of  the  engine  as  well  as  virgin  steam  is  utilized  for  heating 
the  first  pans,  and  the  steam  from  the  evaporating  juices  is  conducted 
to  the  next  cylinder  to  continue  the  process.  In  these  evaporators 
about  85  per  cent  of  the  water  contained  in  the  juice  is  removed  in 
the  form  of  steam,  and  the  sirup  is  brought  to  a  specific  gravity  of 
1.2  to  1.25.  It  is  then  conveyed  to  tanks  for  treatment  with  lime, 
phosphoric  acid,  and  soda,  for  the  removal  of  the  remaining  impuri- 
ties, and  then  chained  with  sulphur  dioxide  to  bleach  it.  It  then 
passes  to  another  vacuum  pan  for  further  evaporation  to  the  point 
of  crystallization.  The  molasses  is  separated  from  the  crystallized 
sugar  by  whirUng  in  centrifugal  machines.  The  sugar  is  then  dried 
in  heated  drums  or  by  being  spread  out  on  floors,  and  in  this  process 
the  crj'stals  are  broken  up  and  the  result  is  wliat  is  known  as  gran- 
ulated sugar. 
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The  sBveral  grades  of  commercial  sugar  are  obtained  by  the  differ- 
ent methods  of  washing  and  granulation.  The  extra  white  grade  is 
obtained  by  washing  the  sugar  with  steam;  to  obtain  the  soft  white 
sugar  the  process  is  stopped  after  passing  through  the  centrifugal 
machines;  various  grades  of  granulated  sugars  are  obtained  by  con- 
troUing  the  crystallization  in  the  granulators,  and  by  passing  the 
sugar  through  sieves.  The  cube  form  is  nothing  but  granulated 
sugar  shaped  in  molds,  while  the  soft  yellow  or  brown  sugars  are  only 
partially  refined  grades. 

The  production  of  sugar  is  an  industry  common  to  nearly  all  the 
countries  of  the  Pan  American  Union.  To  enter  into  the  details  of 
its  development  in  each  of  the  21  Repubhcs  is  beyond  the  scope  of 
this  article,  hence  only  a  general  and  very  brief  survey  of  the  industry 
in  the  principal  countries  of  production  may  be  given. 

In  Ai^entina  the  sugar  industry  has  been  of  recent  development. 
In  1871  the  total  production  amounted  to  only  1,000  tons.  It  is 
only  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Repubhc  that  sugar  cane  can  be 
profitably  grown,  and  the  most  productive  areas  are  found  in  the 
Provinces  of  Tucuman,  Salta,  and  Jujuy,  and  in  the  Territories  of 
Formosa,  Choco,  and  Missiones.  The  eastern  portions  of  Tucuman 
and  Salta,  owing  to  the  fertile  and  well-wat«red  plains,  are  especially 
adapted  to  its  cultivation.  A  well-equipped  experiment  station  in 
Tucuman  is  doing  excellent  work  in  promoting  the  industry.  The 
total  production  of  the  country  for  the  1913-14  season  amounted  to 
nearly  250,000  tons,  and  conservative  estimates  place  the  1914-15 
crop  at  ahout  the  same  figures.  The  country's  production  has 
hitherto  about  equalled  the  domestic  demand.  Recently,  however, 
the  United  Kingdom  has  been  buying  sugar  from  At^nttna,  and  if 
present  prices  are  maintained  that  Republic  may  be  counted  on  as 
being  able  to  supply  considerable  quantities  to  the  markets  of  the 
world. 

In  BoUvia  the  sugar  industry  has  recently  made  considerable 
progress,  production,  however,  being  still  somewhat  less  than  the 
domestic  demand.  Its  greatest  development  is  found  in  the  Prov- 
inces of  Santa  Cruz,  Potosi,  and  Chuquisaca.  Modem  machinery 
is  being  introduced  into  the  larger  mills,  and  rapid  development 
only  awaits  the  hitroduction  of  capital  to  take  advantage  of  the 
excellent  natural  conditions  afforded  by  soil  and  climate. 

Brazil,  as  has  been  noted,  produced  sugar  in  exportable  quantities 
as  early  as  the  sixteenth  century.  The  principal  sugar  producing 
States  of  the  country  are  Pernambuco,  -íUagoas,  Sergipe,  and  Para- 
hyba  in  the  northern  part  and  Bahia,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  Sao  Paulo 
in  the  central  section.  Of  these  Pernambuco  leads  in  point  of 
production,  its  annual  output  being  about  2,000,000  b^s  of  165 
pounds  each.     Soil    chmatc,   and  rainfall  aro  all  propitious,  while 
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the  splendid  harbors  of  Pernambuco,  Bahia,  Rio  de  Jaueiro,  and 
Santos  afford  convenient  faciUties  for  exporting.  According  to 
Willett  &  Graj's  figures  the  sugar  production  of  Brazil  for  the 
1913-14  season  amounted  to  203,304  tons,  and  their  estimate  for 
1914-15  is  about  the  same.  Exports  for  1914,  according  to  the 
Government's  olTicial  statistics,  amounted  to  nearly  32,000  tons. 

In  Colombia  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  especially  of  "panela,"  or 
brown  sugar,  has  become  an  important  industry.  There  are  many 
small  factories  scattered  over  the  country,  but  no  accurate  statistics 
a^  to  their  total  production  are  available.  A  modern  factory,  located 
in  Sincerin,  near  Carthagcna,  has  a  large  annual  output.  While  soil 
and  climate  are  extremely  favorable  to  the  growing  of  the  cane, 
lack  of  capital  has  retarded  the  development  of  the  industry.  This 
condition,  however,  is  being  rapidly  overcome  by  the  methods 
adopted  by  a  progressive  administration  to  let  the  world  know  of 
the  country's  wonderful  agricultural  resources,  and  no  doubt  the 
capital  needed  for  the  fuller  development  of  the  sugar  industry  will 
soon  be  forthcoming.  At  present  the  country's  production  is  not 
quite  equal  to  the  domestic  demand. 

Co^ta  Rica  produces  approximately  4,000  tons  of  sugar  annually, 
the  cane-planted  area  being  from  26,000  to  28,000  acres.  There  are 
over  1,700  small  factories  in  operation,  producing  mostly  raw  brown 
sugar,  and  15  or  16  large  plants  which  manufacture  crystallized 
sugar.  Considerable  quantities  of  the  raw  sugar  and  molasses  are 
being  used  in  the  manufacture  of  rum  or  brandy. 

Cubn  is  the  greatest  producer  of  cane  ^ugar  in  tho  world.  The 
total  production  of  all  tho  countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  ac- 
cording to  Willett  &  Gray's  figures,  for  the  year  1913-14  amounted 
to  4,919,814  tons.  Of  tliis  total  Cuba's  contribution  amounted  to 
2,597,732  tons,  or  about  52  per  cent.  According  to  the  same  authority, 
tho  total  cane-sugar  production  of  tho  world  for  that  year  amounted 
to  9,773,348  tons.  Cuba  thus  produced  over  one-fourth  of  all  the 
cane  sugar  consumed  in  tho  world.  When,  however,  it  is  remem- 
bered that  in  the  figures  quoted  India's  share  of  2,262,600  tons  of 
locally  consumed  sugar  is  included,  ¡t  may  bo  seen  that  Cuba  produces 
nearly  35  por  cent  of  tho  cane  sugar  that  is  available  to  tho  markets 
of  tho  world.  And  tliis  tremendous  production  ¡s  áccomphahed  by 
a  country  whoso  total  area  is  lo.ss  than  that  of  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania— 44,164  square  miles,  to  bo  exact. 

Even  a  bare  outline  of  the  sugar  industry  in  Cuba  is  not  feasible 
in  this  article.  Suifico  it  to  say  that  millions  of  dollars  of  Cuban  as 
well  em  foreign  capital  are  invested  in  tho  great  plantations  and  the 
large  modern  factories,  or  '"contrais."  Every  known  device  for  the 
extraction  of  the  juice  of  tho  cane  and  itij  subsequent  manufacture 
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into  sugar  is  there  utilized.  The  annual  output  of  the  factories  is 
a  matter  of  pride  to  the  owners,  and  every  year  witnesses  a  hot  race 
among  the  producers  to  determine  who  can  secure  the  credit  of  hav- 
ing the  lai^est  production.  When  the  time  comes  for  harvesting  the 
tremendous  cane  crop  thousands  of  workers  pour  into  the  country 
from  the  other  West  Indies  and  oven  from  Spain  and  other  European 
countries,  and  the  whole  island  is  like  a  beehive  in  its  industry.  At 
the  close  of  the  season  most  of  these  laborers  return  to  their  homes, 
only  to  reappear  on  the  scene  the  next  year. 

The  Dominican  RcpubUc,  a  country  having  an  area  of  not  over 
19,000  square  miles,  has  a  soil  and  climate  remarkably  weU  suited 
to  the  cultivation  of  sugar  cane.  Columbus  introduced  the  cane  into 
the  island,  and  its  cultivation  has  formed  an  important  industry  in 
the  Spanish,  or  eastern,  portion  from  that  date  to  the  prosont.  The 
principal  sugar  districts  are  San  Pedro  de  Macoris,  Santo  Domingo, 
and  Azua.  The  soil  in  many  of  the  cane  areas  is  so  rich  that  a  pro- 
duction of  90  tons  of  cane  to  tho  acre  is  not  unusual.  The  Domini- 
can planters  have  introduced  the  irrigation  system  and  are  producing 
some  remarkable  results.  The  water  for  irrigation  purposes  is  fur- 
nished by  artesian  wells,  the  mountainous  character  of  the  country 
being  such  that  wells  with  abundant  supply  may  bo  bored  almost 
anywhere  in  the  lower  levels.  Planting  is  carried  on  from  June  to 
as  late  as  October,  reaping  taking  place  from  December  to  April. 
Most  of  the  sugar  factories  are  owned  by  United  States  interests,  and 
the  industry  is  growing  rapidly.  The  total  production  for  1904-5 
was  47,000  tons,  while  in  1913-14  the  exports  alone  amounted  to 
105;000  tons. 

In  Ecuador  the  sugar  industry  is  carried  on  in  the  lowlands  along 
the  Pacific  coast,  the  Province  of  Guayaquil  especially  being  well 
adapted  to  cane  cultivation.  The  annual  production  of  the  country 
averages  perhaps  a  little  less  than  10,000  tons,  and  is  not  quite 
adequate  to  supply  the  domestic  demand.  Capital  to  aid  in  im- 
proving factories  and  to  introduce  irrigation  systems  is  needed  to 
develop  the  country's  splendid  natural  facihties  for  cane  culture. 

Guatemala,  like  all  the  other  Central  American  Republics,  is  well 
adapted  to  sugar  cane  cultivation.  There  are  about  a  dozen  large 
factories  which  produce  centrifugal  sugar,  and  perhaps  40  or  more 
smaller  mills  which  produce  "panela,"  or  brown  sugar.  The  total 
annual  production  of  both  kinds  is  about  15,000  tons,  moat  ol  which 
is  consumed  locally,  usually  not  more  than  2,500  or  3,000  tons  being 
exported. 

In  Honduras  sugar  cane  is  cultivated  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
even  on  the  mountain  slopes  which  have  an  elevation  of  over  10,000 
feet.  Exact  figures  as  to  production  are  not  available,  and  the 
oountry  consumes  about  all  it  produces. 
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In  Mexico  the  industry  dttt«s  back  to  the  time  of  Cortez.  Vast 
areas  are  extremely  well  suited  to  cane  culture,  both  soil  and  climate 
being  ideal,  and  the  lack  of  rainfall  being  easily  overcome  by  means 
of  irrigation.  The  industry  flourishes  chiefly  in  the  States  of  Morelos, 
Vera  Cruz,  Puebla,  Michoacan,  Jalisco,  Sinaloa,  Guerrero,  Tepic, 
Oaxaca,  and  Chiapas.  Forty  tons  of  cane  per  acre  is  an  averse 
yield  in  many  sections.  The  production  during  the  1912-13  season 
was  148,672  tons.  Owing  to  politica)  disturbances  this  decreased  to 
130,000  tons  in  1913-14,  while  a  conservative  estimate  plac«s  the 
1914-15  yield  at  about  110,000  tons. 

In  Nicaragua  the  western  section  of  the  country  is  largely  devoted 
to  cane  culture.  Quite  a  number  of  large  and  well-equipped  factories 
are  owned  by  native  Nicaraguans,  and  most  of  the  product  is  manu- 
factured into  crystallized  sugar.  The  total  production  is  in  the 
neighborhood  of  5,000  tons  of  refíned  and  2,000  tons  of  raw  sugar 
annually. 

Paraguay  is  another  of  the  South  American  Repuhhcs  in  which 
sugax  cane  is  an  important  crop.  Many  small  factories  are  located 
in  the  country,  and  several  that  are  large  and  well  equipped.  The 
production  has  heretofore  been  less  than  the  domestic  consumption, 
but  very  recently  one  of  the  lai^e  factories  exported  a  considerable 
quantity  to  Uruguay  and  the  future  prospects  of  the  industry  ore 
good. 

Peru,  as  heretofore  stated,  offers  ideal  conditions  for  cane  culture, 
its  facilities  for  irrigation  and  the  climatic  and  soil  conditions  being 
unexcelled.  The  cane  was  introduced  a  short  time  after  the  con- 
quest by  Pizarro,  and  as  early  at  1570  sugar  was  manufactured  for 
commercial  purposes.  Primitive  conditions  prevailed,  however,  until 
1860.  From  that  time  much  foreign  capital  was  invested  in  the 
industry  and  modern  factories  with  the  best  equipment  hare  been 
installed.  An  experiment  station  was  established  near  Lima  in  1906 
and  the  industry  has  been  studied  scientiflcally  and  profitably. 
According  to  Willett  &  Gray,  the  exports  in  1913-14  amounted  to 
145,000  tons,  while  the  estimate  for  the  1914-15  season  is  about  the 
same. 

In  Salvador  about  the  same  conditions  prevail  as  in  the  other  Cen- 
tral American  countries.  The  total  production  of  crystallized  sugar 
and  "  pancla"  amounts  to  about  7,000  tons  of  the  former  and  a  little 
over  10,000  tons  of  the  latter.  Considerable  quantities  of  the  crj's- 
tallized  product  are  exported. 

The  cane-sugar  industry  of  the  United  States  is  so  well  known  that 
only  a  few  facta  need  be  mentioned.  Louisiana,  Texas,  Georgia, 
and  Florida  are  the  producing  States,  the  first  named  being  by  far 
the  most  important.  Tlie  Louisiana  crop  for  the  1913-14  season 
amounted  to  261  ,.337  tons.     Under  the  figures  for  the  United  Stales 
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production  those  for  its  island  possessions  are  included.  For  the 
1913-14  season  these  were  as  follows:  Porto  Rico,  325,000  tone; 
Hawaiian  Islands,  551,000  tons;  the  Philippines,  225,000  tons  (ex- 
ports). With  all  of  its  large  production  the  United  States  takes  over 
99  per  cent  of  the  Cuban  exports. 

Venezuela  is  another  country  where  conditions  for  cultivating 
sugar  cane  are  almost  ideal.  It  can  be  grown  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  except  in  the  higher  mountain  regions  where  irrigation  is 
impossible.  Climate  and  soil  are  all  that  can  be  desired,  and  where 
irrigation  is  applied  rpmarlîable  success  is  obtained.  One  of  the 
lai^est  plantations  and  factories  is  located  in  the  State  of  Zulia,  not 
far  from  Maracaiho.  Here  white  crystallized  sugar  is  manufactured 
and  sent  all  over  the  country  in  chests  containing  101  pounds  each. 
Other  factories  are  located  near  La  Guira,  others  near  Guatire,  in  the 
State  of  Miranda.  In  Venezuela  the  brown  sugar  is  known  as  "pape- 
Ion,"  the  largest  factories  for  which  are  located  near  Caracas.  Smaller 
factories  are  scattered  all  over  the  country.  Much  of  the  product  of 
the  cane  is  distilled  into  alcohol  and  spirits,  one  plant  near  Caracas 
having  a  yearly  output  of  over  1,000,000  bottles  of  brandy  besides 
lai^e  quantities  of  brown  sugar.  Production  in  Venezuela  exceeds 
domestic  demand  and  the  country  exports  about  3,000  tons  of  sugar 
annually. 

The  sugar  industry  has  become  a  tremendous  factor  in  the  world's 
economy.  The  total  production  of  cane  and  beet  sugar  for  the  1913— 
14  season  reached  the  high  water  mark  of  18,687,000  tons,  of  which 
amount  9,777,000  tons  were  cane  sugar.  The  United  States  is  the 
greatest  sugar  consuming  country  of  the  world.  In  1913  this  country 
imported  a  total  of  2,890,667  tons  (in  which  are  included  the  imports 
from  Hawaii,  Porto  Rico,  and  the  Philippines)  and  itself  produced 
852,472  tons  (including  cane,  beet,  and  maple),  making  a  total  con- 
sumption of  3,743,139  tons.  This  means  a  per  capita  consumption 
of  85.40  pounds  per  annum.  Much  of  this  is  consumed  in  the  form 
of  candy.  Perhaps  few  people  realize  that  over  $500,000,000  are 
spent  for  candy  in  a  single  year  in  the  United  States.  New  York 
is  tlie  largest  candy-consuming  center  in  the  world.  According  to 
Prof.  Surface,  if  all  the  candy  consumed  in  that  city  in  one  year  had 
been  shipped  in  on  a  railroad  it  would  have  taken  five  trains  of  candy 
per  week,  each  train  having  50  cars  loaded  to  the  limit  with  the  con- 
fections. Verily  New  York  hath  a  "  sweet  tooth,"  and  great  is  "  King 
Sugar"  wlio  satisfieth  it.  Incidentally,  the  remainder  of  the  world 
also  consumes  much  candy,  hut  the  needed  statistics  are  not  available. 
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NOTHING  is  more  common  than  taking  too  much  for  granted. 
This  fault  is  discoverable  in  most  of  the  addresses,  pamphlets, 
books,  and,  in  general,  in  all  informatory  discussions  of  how 
to  acquire  an  export  trade  with  Latin  America.  In  attempt- 
ing to  cover  the  subject  particularly  one  loses  sight  of  the  main  issue. 
Details  of  credit,  transportation,  packing,  qualities  and  styles  of  goods, 
weights  and  measures,  tariffs  and  customhouse  requirements  are  ail 
important,  but  only  important  in  case  the  fundamentals  are  clearly 
understood  and  appreciated  at  their  exact  value.  Among  these  funda- 
mentals the  principal  one  is  the  economic  status  of  the  American  manu- 
facturer as  compared  with  the  like  status  of  the  manufacturer  in  the 
countrieacompetingforthe  Latin-American  trade.  In  plain,  tbe  propo- 
sition is  this — and  leave  Latin  America  entirely  out  of  the  question 
in  considering  this  proposition — Are  you  in  a  position  to  compete  in 
qualities  and  prices  with  the  leading  manufacturing  countries  Î  Re- 
member that  you  will  have  to  meet  the  competition  of  England, 
Germany,  France,  and  the  remainder  of  the  world,  and  it  is  your 
ability  to  meet  this  competition  that  lies  at  the  root  of  the  whole 
matter.  If  you  make  hats,  is  your  hat  as  good  and  can  it  be  sold  as 
cheaply,  without  regard  to  tariff  or  the  protection  thereunder,  as  the 
hat  made  in  Europe  Î  If  you  can  not  answer  this  question  affirma- 
tively, then  you  are  most  probably  out  of  the  market  and  questions 
of  packing,  credit,  transportation,  etc.,  need  not  interest  you,  unless 
you  have  some  other  advantage  to  offer  tbe  Latin  American  purchaser 
which  will  compensate  for  tbe  disadvantage  you  labor  under  in  quality 
or  price.  This  compensating  advantage  may  he  cheaper  transporta- 
tion, and,  so  far  as  Latin  America  is  concerned,  this  exists  only  in 
the  case  of  the  near-by  countries — Cuba,  Mexico,  and  perhaps  Cen- 
tral America — or  it  may  be  a  matter  of  style— American  ready-made 
clothing  has  to  a  certain  extent  acquired  a  market  in  Latin  America 
on  style,  fit,  and  fínish  that  it  could  not  have  acquired  on  price  and 
quality — or  it  may  be  some  tariff  differential  in  your  favor.  But  all 
of  these  cases  are  exceptional.  Ordinarily  the  compensating  advan- 
t^e  does  not  exist.  Frequently  it  is  the  other  way,  it  exists  in 
favor  of  the  European.  Tbe  fundamental  proposition  is  quality  and 
price  for  quality. 

It  is  hardly  worth  while  for  American  manufacturers  to  assume  tlie 
attitude,  without  investigation,  that  they  can  manufacture  everything 
a  little  better  than  every  other  country  can  and  that  tlicy  can  manu- 
facture anything  just  as  cheaply  as  tlie  other  countries  can.     Thia  is 
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not  true.  As  a  mattor  oí  fact,  there  arc  some  things  where  Europe 
beats  us  in  the  question  of  skill,  just  as  there  are  some  thinf^s  where 
we  boat  Europe  in  the  question  of  skill.  There  aro  other  things 
where  Europe  boats  us  in  the  matter  of  economic  factory  management, 
just  as  there  are  some  things  where  we  beat  them  in  the  matter  of 
economic  factory  management;  and  it  is  well  that  we  should  under- 
stand this  and  understand  it  clearly.  The  writer  is  not  treating  this 
subject  from  a  political  standpoint,  and  so  does  not  care  to  discuss 
the  question  of  factory  wages,  "pauper  labor,"  or  any  phase  of  the 
labor-cost  proposition,  except  to  say  that  it  is  more  frequently  a 
matter  of  high  or  low  skill  than  of  high  or  low  wages. 

The  first  question,  then,  for  any  American  manufacturer,  in  his 
investigation  of  the  possibilities  of  exjjorting,  whether  to  Latin 
America  or  elsewhere,  is  to  inform  himself  exactly  as  to  his  economic 
status  in  manufacturing.  The  best  way  to  do  this  is  to  go  to  England, 
France,  or  Germany,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  acquire  the  information  at 
first  hand.  This  is  not  often  feasible,  but  he  can  apply  a  very  simple, 
although  rule  of  thumb,  method  of  arriving  at  the  facts  which  is  fairly 
adequate.  That  is  for  him  to  consider  the  American  import»  in  his 
class  of  goods.  Take  an  example.  Suppose  he  is  manufacturing  a 
<iertain  felt  hat  which  he  sells  for  $20  a  dozen.  If  he  does  not  already 
know  the  facta,  let  him  iuquirc  among  the  importers  of  foreign  felt 
hats  until  he  finds  about  the  grade  and  quality  of  hat  that  he  manu- 
factures. Learn  at  what  price  that  hat  Ls  put  upon  this  market. 
Deduct  from  tliis  price  the  amount  of  the  American  tariff  and  the 
transportation  and  insurance  charges.  Then,  if  the  resultant  price 
be  Î20  or  more,  he  can  bo  quite  assured  that  he  can  meet  this  compe- 
tition ill  some  Latin  American  country.  But  if  he  finda  that  it  be 
greater  than  J20,  the  contrary  is  most  probably  true.  If  he  finds 
that  the  foreign  hat  ia  laid  down  at  Now  York  and  duty  paid  so 
as  actually  to  compete  with  his  hat,  then  he  may  be  sure  that  he  is 
not  in  the  game  at  all  so  far  as  exportation  of  his  product  to  I,.atin 
America  or  elsewhere  is  concerned. 

An  investigation  of  this  kind  to  be  worth  while  must  be  entirely 
free  from  antecedent  prejudice  and  have  no  taint  of  domestic  politics 
attached.  What  Ls  wanted  is  fact»  and  not  ai^uments  for  or  against 
proteclion.  It  is  best  to  discard  all  statements  and  tables  of  prices 
and  manufacturing  costs  prepared  by  experts  or  nonexperts  with  a 
view  of  basing  protection  or  free  trade  arguments  thereon. 

Another  way  of  attacking  the  problem;  and  as  far  as  it  goes  a 
most  satisfactory  way,  is  to  stu<ly  the  import  trade  of  Latin  jVmerica 
wilh  particular  reference  to  the  source  of  the  importations  in  order  to 
discover  what  are  the  lines  of  goods  in  which  the  I'nited  States  does 
actually  compete  successfully  with  Europe  in  that  trade.  If  it  is 
discovered  that  in  certain  lines  the  United  States  is  not  already  a 
aenous  competitor  of  Europe,  then  it  is  a  fair  infcn'nce  that  in  these 
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lines  the  United  States  is  economically  weaker  or  less  competent  than 
Europe.  If,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  found  that  in  certain  other  lines 
the  United  States  is  a  serious  competitor,  or  is  driving  Europe  from 
the  field,  then  it  is  likewise  a  fair  inference  that  the  United  States  is 
in  these  lines  economically  as  strong  or  stronger  and  more  competent 
than  Europe.  Of  course  in  all  of  this  no  account  is  taken  of  in- 
dividual diíTerences.  One  exporter  may  succeed  when  another  has 
failed  and,  contrariwise,  one  may  fail  where  another  has  succeeded. 
Nor  is  any  account  taken  of  those  lines  n^lected  by  United  States 
exporters  and  in  which  no  intelligent  effort  has  been  made.  But  on 
.  the  whole  a  study  of  Latin  American  imports  is  remarkably  illuminat- 
ing as  to  the  subject  of  United  States  efficiency. 

As  illustrating  this  method  of  investigation,  let  us  take  one  I^tin 
American  country  in  which  the  United  States  has  certain  trade 
advantf^es  over  Europe,  Let  us  take  Cuba  and  the  imports  from  the 
United  States  of  cotton  manufactures  and  of  iron  manufactures. 

Of  the  total. of  imports  into  Cuba  the  United  States  furnishes  52.8 
per  cent  (1913),  which  is  nearly  four  and  one-half  times  as  much  as 
the  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom,  the  second  country  in  rank, 
and  nearly  eiglit  times  as  much  as  Germany.  The  pecuhar  advan- 
tages that  the  United  States  enjoys  in  the  Cuban  trade,  and  which 
account  in  part  for  its  supremacy,  are  a  20  per  cent  tariff  differential 
in  its  favor,  proximity,  consequently  cheaper  transportation,  a  large 
number  of  Americans  in  Cuba,  and  commercial  connections  existing 
between  that  island  and  the  United  States  which  are  closer  than 
those  between  Cuba  and  any  other  country.  Yet,  notwithstanding 
all  this,  in  the  Cuban  imports  of  cotton  and  manufactures  thereof  we 
supply  only  a  very  httle  over  20  per  cent,  about  one-half  of  what 
the  United  Kingdom  supplies.  On  the  other  hand,  in  manufactures 
of  iron  and  steel  we  supply  80  per  cent  of  the  total  importations. 
In  silk  and  manufactures  thereof  we  supply  nearly  one-half,  but  in 
cotton  and  its  manufactures  we  were  able  to  do  but  little.  In 
knitted  cotton  tissues  we  supply  about  11  per  cent,  which  is  not 
much  more  than  one-half  of  what  Spain  supplied  and  but  httle  over 
one-fourth  of  the  imports  from  France.  In  cotton  laces  tlie  im- 
ports from  the  United  States  was  $45,450  out  of  a  total  of  $.'»95.60Ü. 
In  thread  and  yam  we  supplied  $31,470  out  of  a  total  of  nearly 
$430,000.  Only  in  ready-made  clothing  were  wo  able  to  hold  our 
own  in  cotton  manufactures.  Here  considerable  more  than  half 
of  the  imports  wore  from  the  United  States. 

Let  us  consider,  then,  what  the  Cuban  situation  in  manufactures 
of  cotton  discloses.  If  in  Cuba,  with  a  20  per  cent  tariff  differential 
in  our  favor,  American  cotton  manufacturers  arc  not  able  to  make 
serious  headway,  how  is  it  possible  for  the  same  class  of  goods  to 
make  headway  in  South  America,  where  we  have  no  advantages  in 
our  favor  and,  in  fact,   have  some  slight  disadvantages)     Fortu- 
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nately  for  the  United  States  as  a  manufacturing  country  there  are 
not  many  industries  economically,  as  compared  with  Europe,  so 
weak  as  the  cotton  industry.  There  are  many  other  lines  in  which, 
even  with  somo  handicap  and  with  no  advantage,  we  have  been 
able  to  attain  the  first  position  in  countries  as  far  remote  oa  Argentina, 
Uruguay,  Chile,  and  Brazil.  In  fact,  it  may  be  said  generally  that 
most  of  our  industries  are  at  least  on  an  economic  parity  with  those 
of  Europe,  and  in  many  of  them  our  economic  poi>ition  is  much 
the  better. 

Another  fundamental  proposition  which  is  often  mbunderstood  is 
the  tariff  position.  Primarily  the  tariff  question,  unlike  the  cost  and 
quahty  question  which  we  have  been  considering,  does  not  enter  into 
the  proposition  as  to  whether  we  can  ctimpete  with  Europe  or  not. 
The  Latin  American  tariff  question  (outside  of  Cuba  and  in  a  lesser 
degree  Brazil)  is  a  question  whether  any  foreign  country^the 
United  States,  England,  France,  or  other — can  enter  this  particular 
field,  and  if  so,  under  what  conditions.  Here  we  have  the  reverse  of 
our  own  tariff  question.  Before  considering  this  a  word  further  about 
Cuba  and  Brazil.  In  Cuba  the  differential  in  favor  of  the  United 
States  applies  generally  and  acts  in  two  ways — first,  to  give  an 
advantage  to  the  United  States  over  other  countries,  and,  second,  to 
the  extent  of  the  reduction  to  enable  the  United  States  to  compete 
with  the  Cuban  manufacturer.  In  Brazil,  on  a  very  limited  number 
of  articles,  the  United  States  has  a  like  advantage  as  in  Cuba,  and 
this  differential  in  our  favor  works  the  same  way.  It  will  not  be 
necessary  to  refer  to  the  question  of  differentia]  again. 

No  European  country  whatever,  in  any  Latin  American  country, 
enjoys  any  tariff  differential  in  its  favor.  There  is  no  advantage  to 
England,  France,  Germany,  or  any  other  country  in  any  Latin 
American  country  in  the  matter  of  tariffs  which  the  United  States 
does  not  possess.     Let  this  be  understood. 

The  question,  then,  is  a  question  as  between  all  foreign  manu- 
facturers, those  of  the  United  States  included,  and  the  domestic 
manufacturer  within  the  country.  Are  the  tariff  rates  so  adjusted 
that  the  foreigner  is  eliminated  or,  if  not  eliminated,  greatly  re- 
stricted in  the  field  f  To  understand  this  proposition  it  is  necessary 
to  consider  three  phases  thereof:  First,  the  amount  of  the  duty 
itself;  second,  the  economic  status  of  the  industry,  supposing  tlie 
same  to  exist,  which  the  tariff  is  designed  to  pnitect;  and,  third,  the 
effect  of  the  tariff  on  lines  nf  goods  in  which  there  is  no  competing 
domestic  industry. 

The  first  two  phtuses  may  be  considered  together.  In  some  of  tlie 
Latin  American  countries,  and  Bra/,il  is  perhaps  the  leading  exponent 
of  this  idea,  an  effort  has  been  made  to  build  up  domestic  industries 
through  a  prolective  tariff.  Generally  speaking,  these  industries 
have  been   te.ttile  manufactures,   boots,   shoes,   and   utlier  leatJier 
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manufacturt-s,  furniture  making,  matches,  ready-made  clothing, 
beers,  wines,  and  other  liquors,  and  a  few  others.  In  most  of  these 
industries  the  domestic  factory  uses  imported  raw  material,  and 
for  practically  none  of  the  industries  are  there  in  the  countries  what 
may  be  called  the  feeding  industries  to  supply  partly  or  wholly 
finished  material.  The  economic  result  of  this  condition  can  be 
readily  seen.  Latin  American  factory  costs  generally  are  mucti  above 
the  like  costs  in  the  united  States  or  Europe.  Consequently,  a  rate 
of  duty  which  would  be  prohibitive  in  the  United  States  or  France 
is  not  prohibitive  in  the  Latin  American  country.  Furthermore, 
the  manufacturing  industries,  wliile  sometimes  intensely  developed, 
are  not  broadly  developed,  and  consequently  the  competing  lines 
are  limited  in  number.  While  no  one  can  deny  that  Brazil  and  other 
Latin  American  countries  have  made  great  strides  in  manufacturing 
for  domestic  supply,  yet  neither  Brazil  nor  any  other  country  of 
Latin  America  would  be,  from  a  French,  German,  English,  or  North 
American  standpoint,  considered  a  manufacturing  country,  even 
though  it  might  be  so  considered  from  its  own  standpoint,  A  protec- 
tive tariff  can  never  be  such  unless  there  be  the  thing  to  be  protected, 
the  particular  industry  existing  in  the  country  and  producing  the 
character  of  goods  demanded  by  the  consumer.  No  matter  ¡what  it 
be  called,  protective  or  otherwise,  the  duty  is  in  reality  not  protective 
unless  the  domestic  manufacturer  makes  the  goods  to  meet  the  de- 
mand. Of  course  the  duty,  if  excessively  high,  may  be  prohibitive, 
and  it  is  often  restrictive,  hut  it  is  not  protective  unless  the  under- 
lying conditions  exist. 

In  the  third  case,  where  there  Is  no  thought  of  protection  because 
of  no  domestic  industry  and  no  pretense  of  any,  tlie  tariff  duty  is 
always  a  revenue  duty  and  can  he  nothing  else.  In  all  the  Latin 
American  countries  nine-tenths  of  all  the  actual  or  prospective 
imports  fall  within  this  third  claws.  In  many  of  the  countries  all 
imports  are  within  this  class,  since  there  is  no  domestic  manu- 
facture. 

One  of  the  most  common  forms  of  inquiry  received  in  this  institu- 
tion from  persons  beginning  to  investigate  the  export  proposition  is, 
"What  is  the  tariff  duty  on  my  line  of  goods  Í"  Sometimes  the 
query  is  coui)led  with  the  statement  that  the  inquirer  wishes  to  know 
these  rail's  in  onler  to  determine  whether  he  can  enter  the  Latin 
American  field  or  not.  Questions  of  this  kind  are  the  despair  of 
the  tariff  expert.  No  intelligent  answer  can  be  made  to  a  question 
such  as  "What  are  the  duties  on  cotton  goods,"  or  on  steel  and 
iron  goods,  or  on  tcKtls,  even  when  asked  as  lo  a  single  country,  and 
when  asked  as  to  20  countries  (it  must  be  remembered  that  there  are 
20  Latin  American  countries),  the  proposition  beeonnis  absolutely 
impossible.  To  estimate  the  duty  on  a  single  article  when  its  weight, 
quality,  style  of  packing,  and  value  are  accurately  known,  aiyl  in  a 
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single  country,  is  often  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  and  at  the  best  is 
merely  an  opinion  which  may  or  may  not  coincide  with  the  opinion 
of  the  appraiser  at  the  port  where  the  goods  are  received.  To 
answer  general  questions  as  to  rates  of  duty  on  whole  lines  of  goods  is 
impossible.  But  it  is  not  alone  this  particular  phase  that  makes  the  " 
tariff  expert  despair.  It  ia  the  fact  that  the  man  asking  the  question 
has  not  the  first  rudimentary  idea  of  what  the  Latin  American  tariff 
means  to  him  as  an  exporter.  The  questioner  is  looking  at  the  matter 
entirely  from  the  domestic  standpoint  and  considers  it  as  identical 
with,  or  at  least  akin  to,  the  proposition  of  how  the  United  States  tariff 
affects  his  manufactures  and  his  sales  within  the  United  States. 
He  thinks  that  knowledge  of  tliis  character  can  be  of  service  when 
applied  to  the  Latin  American  tariff.  Nothing  could  be  less  true. 
In  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  one  hundred  the  Latin  American  tariff 
operates  entirely  as  a  revenue  tariff  and,  as  stated  above,  applies  to 
imports  from  all  countries  alike.  In  all  of  these  cases  it  is  immaterial 
to  the  American  exporter  what  the  exact  rate  of  duty  be.  The 
custom  of  trade  in  Latin  America  is  not  to  buy  "duty  paid"  but 
for  each  importer  to  attend  to  his  own  customhouse  payments. 
It  is  only  in  the  one  hundredth  case  that  the  duty  becomes  of  import- 
ance to  the  foreign  exporter,  the  manufacturer  in  the  United  States,  and 
then  the  rate  of  the  duty  is  always  a  secondary  proposition  as  com- 
pared with  the  status  of  the  Latin  American  domestic  and  competing 
production.  The  ãrst  inquiry  therefore  in  this  one  hundredth  caso 
should  be  "What  is  the  status  of  the  competing  domestic  production 
as  compared  with  the  status  of  my  pro<luction  here,"  and  second, 
"  Is  the  tariff  duty,  in  case  the  production  in  reality  be  competing,  so 
high  as  to  exclude  or  seriously  restrict  my  goods  from  the  market  Ï" 
A  little  study  of  this  proposition  may,  and  most  often  will,  disclose 
the  fact  that  the  duty,  though  high,  is  not  exclusive  and  only  to  a 
limited  degree  restrictive. 

It  mucit  be  remembcred  that  in  the  Latin  American  countries, 
taken  as  a  whole,  the  principle  source  of  Government  revenue  is  from 
import  duties.  It  is,  therefore,  not  to  the  interest  of  the  Govern- 
ments that  these  duties  be  prohibitive.  It  remains  true  that  in 
Latin  America  the  protective  idea  has  gone  far  in  advance  of  the 
industries  to  be  protected.  This  is  also  true  in  the  United  Stales 
and  is  true  in  all  countries  adopting  the  protective  tariff  idea. 

To  sum  up  the  tariff  position,  then,  in  a  few  words,  it  is  this: 
In  nearly  all  rases  the  tariff  is  a  revenue  tariff  and  need  not  concern 
the  foreign  exporter  at  all.  In  many  case.-*  where  it  is  intended  to  be 
a  protective  tariff  the  economic  bast«  of  protection  do  not  exist,  and 
so  it  becomes  again  a  revetme  tariff.  In  the  very  few  case.-*  where 
the  economic  condition  fur  the  operation  of  a  protective  tariff  exists 
the  duties  are  generally  so  high  as  to  be,  not  protective,  but  pro- 
hibitive. 
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PRESIDENT  WOODROW  WILSON'  officially  received  Sr.  Dr. 
Rafael  Zaldivar  as  the  duly  accredited  Envoy  Extraordinary 
and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the  Bepublic  of  Salvador  to 
the  United  States  on  Thursday,  April  29,  1915.  The  recep- 
tion took  place  at  the  White  House.  In  presenting  his  letters  of 
credence,  Minister  Zaldivar  expressed  the  hope  that  his  mission  might 
find  the  cooperation  of  the  United  States  in  the  "pursuit  of  the 
noble  Pan  American  ideal"  of  international  peace.  President  Wikon 
repUed  appropriately  to  the  Minister's  remarks. 
-   Following  is  the  Minister's  speech: 

Most  Excellent  President:  I  have  the  honor  lo  present  l«  Vour  Excelleocy  the 
letters  of  recall  of  my  predecessor,  t<%ether  with  the  autograph  letter  which  accredits 
me  in  the  high  office  of  Envoy  Extrooidinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  Salva- 
dor near  the  Govemmeot  of  the  United  State»  of  America. 

It  has  beeo  my  Government's  desire  constantly  to  maintain  the  eoundncsB  of  the 
diplomatic  relatiooE  that  have  always  existed  between  the  two  Republics  on  a  footing 
of  the  most  frank  aod  cordial  intercourse,  and  it  has  therefore  promptly  invested  me 
with  the  character  of  diplomatic  representative  near  Your  Excellency's  worthy 
Government, 

Nothing  can  be  more  gratifying  to  me  than  the  mission  of  peace  and  good  friend-  ' 
ship  with  which  I  have  been  intrusted,  and  so  that  it  may  prove  beneficial  to  the 
two  countries  let  me  cherish  the  hope  that  I  shall  find  with  the  Government  you  so 
worthily  direct  the  most  benevolent  and  efficarioue  cooperation  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
noble  Pan  American  ideal  that  measures  the  prosperity  and  aggrandizement  of  the 
nations  of  the  continent  by  bringing  their  peoples  and  Governments  closer  together 
in  order  that  they  join  in  the  grand  undertaking  of  international  peace  and  rule  of 
right  among  the  couulriefl  which  form  the  community  governed  by  the  American 
public  law,  whose  principles  are  infused  with  the  mutual  respect  of  the  peoples  and 
tlie  sentiments  of  justice  and  fraternity  which  are,  as  it  «ere,  the  soul  of  contempo> 
raneous  civilization. 

I  take  at  the  same  time  great  pleasure  in  discharçing  the  very  particular  duty  with 
which  I  am  charged  by  the  President  of  the  Republic  of  Salvador,  that  of  saluting 
you  in  his  name,  offering  to  you  the  earnest  wishes  formulated  by  the  Salvadorean 
people  and  Government,  through  me,  for  the  ever-growing  continuation  of  the  progress 
and  aggrandizement  of  the  great  American  people. 

In  response  Presidi'nt  Wilson  said  : 

Mr.  MiNiHTEii:  It  affords  me  much  pleasure  (ore<'eivefrom  you  the  autograph  letter 
of  llis  Excellency  lhe  President  of  Salvador,  ai-crediliug  you  as  ilie  Envoy  Extraor- 
dinary and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the  Government  of  Salvador  near  that  of 
the  United  Stales  and  to  recognize  you  as  such.  I  also  accept  from  your  hands  the 
leiter  recalling  your  prcdecossor,  whose  slay  among  us  Is  agreeably  remembered. 

I  warmly  approve  the  high  ajipirations  and  ideals  for  the  harmonious  development 
of  the  destiny  of  the  nations  of  this  hemisphere,  so  well  cxprestH>d  by  yuu,  which  are 
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also  shared  by  the  Governmeat  and  people  of  the  United  States;  and  I  gladly  pledge 
to  you  my  coDstant  earnest  cooperation  in  advancing  meaBures  for  averting  the  arbi- 
trament of  war  and  extending  thebleesingsof  peace  and  prosperity  which  have  already 
received  the  eerioua  considerotioD  of  the  Etatesmen  of  our  two  countries,  as  evidenced 
by  the  treaty  looking  to  the  advancement  of  the  cause  of  peace  recently  signed 
between  the  Uoited  States  and  Salvador. 

I  am  confident  that  your  present  mission  will  result  in  rendering  still  stronger. the 
good  understanding  and  friendly  relations  which  so  happily  subsist  between  our 
Governments  and  which  I  and  the  Government  and  people  of  the  United  States 
value  so  highly  and  will  do  our  utmost  to  preserve  and  increase. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  have  you  communicate  to  His  Excellency  the  President  of  Sal- 
vador my  thanks  for  his  good  wishes,  which  I  fully  reciprocate,  and  my  hope  for  the 
success  and  happiness  of  his  people  and  himself. 

I  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  to  assure  you  of  my  wish  that  you  may  find  your 
reaidence  at  this  capital,  to  which  I  am  happy  to  welcome  you,  entirely  agreeab.le. 
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Paraguay  and  Its  Possibilities  as  a  Karket.  in  the  March  number 
of  The  Americas,  is  an  account  of  a  recent  trip  made  by  Mr.  M.  Drew 
Carrel,  the  commercial  representative  of  the  Buenos  Aires  branch 
of  the  Kational  City  Bank  of  New  York,  to  study  the  trade  situation 
in  Paraguay.  Mr.  Carrel  gives  a  comprehensive  description  of  the 
topography  and  resources  of  the  country,  of  its  transportation  facili- 
ties, ita  cities  and  towns,  and  its  agricultural  and  commercial  possi- 
bilities, including  statistical  information  relative  thereto.  The  gist 
of  the  descriptive  matter  may  be  foimd  in  the  following  summary. 

The  only  practical  routes  of  access  to  the  country,  the  heart  of  one 
of  the  richest  agricultural  regions  of  South  America,  are  the  river  and 
the  railway  running  from  Buenos  Aires,  a  thousand  miles  away,  if 
Asuncion  the  capital  and  chief  city  of  the  repubUc,  be  taken  as  the 
traveler's  destination.  There  is  direct  connection  between  Buenos 
Aires,  via  the  Argentine  Central,  Entre-Rios,  and  Paraguayan 
Central  Railways,  and  Asuncion.  Through  trains  leave  once  a  week 
each  way.  The  International  Train  leaves  Buenos  Aires  every 
Friday  at  3  p.  ra.  It  consists  «f  an  engine  and  12  cars,  including 
first  and  second  class  coaches,  compartment  sleeping  cars,  and  a 
diner,  and  it  makes  the  trip  to  jVsuncion  in  55  hours.  The  railway 
traverses  the  vast  Argentine  plain  until  it  nears  the  Parana  River, 
Paraguay's  southern  boundary,  when  it  penetrates  roUing  country 
and  after  crossing  into  Paraguay  enters  a  land  broken  by  low  forest- 
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covered  hills  into  broad  fertile  valleys.  There  are  expanses  of  graz- 
ing land  along  the  entire  route. 

Off  from  Buenos  Aires  betimes,  the  train  arrives  at  Zarate  early 
in  the  evening,  some  60  miles  up  country  where  the  expanse  of  the 
River  Plate  has  narrowed  into  the  Parana.  Here  all  except  the 
engine  is  run  on  to  a  huge  iron  ferryboat  for  a  four-hour  voyage  up 
and  across  the  River  to  Ibicuy  on  the  eastern  shore.  Nearly  au  day 
Saturday  is  spent  journeying  through  the  flat  country  of  Entre-Bios. 
The  orange  groves  increase,  with  here  and  there  tobacco  fields,  giving 
way  as  tlie  tropics  are  neared  to  numerous  royal  pahn  trees. 

Posadas,  the  last  station  in  Argentina,  is  reached  and  the  train  is 
again  run  upon  a  lai^e  ferryboat  and  carried  across  the  upper  part 
of  the  Parana  River  to  Encarnación  in  the  Republic  of  Paraguay. 
The  level  of  the  deck  of  the  ferry  is  some  15  feet  below  the  level  of  the 
roadbed,  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  it  is  necessary  to  lower  and 
raise  the  trains  down  and  up  an  incline  by  means  of  cables  and  steam 
winches  to  the  proper  level.  After  running  over  a  switch-back  on 
the  Paraguay  side,  Encamación  is  reached,  some  150  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  river. 

All  through  Paraguay  to  Asuncion  the  road  runs  across  vast  tracts 
of  luxurious  grazing  land,  broken  here  and  there  by  lines  of  low, 
timber-covered  hills.  Buildings  and  other  evidences  of  development 
are  few  and  far  between,  compared  with  the  extent  of  the  country, 
and  one  is  impressed  with  the  fact  that  tliere  is  ample  room  there  for 
thousands  of  home-seeking  immigrants  from  the  congested  districts 
of  Europe,  who  would  find  an  agreeable  climate  and  soil  fertile  and 
extensive  enough  to  feed  not  only  themselves  but  many  of  the  other 
inhabitants  of  the  world. 

Timber  is  so  plentiful  in  the  Paraguayan  countrj-  that  the  railways 
use  it  for  fuel.  At  every  railway  station  are  huge  logs  and  squared 
timbers  ready  for  shipment.  On  the  hillsides  where  clearings  have 
been  made,  as  well  as  in  the  bottom  lands,  besides  the  rich  grass,  the 
com,  the  alfalfa,  and  the  tobacco,  healthy  sugar  cane  is  seen. 

Arriving  at  Asuncion  at  8  p.  m.  Sunday,  the  train  runs  into  a  lai^e 
terminal  station  which,  though  modem  in  appearance,  is  said  to  be 
the  first  railway  station  built  in  South  America.  A  British  engineer 
constructed  it  about  50  years  ago,  and  the  girders  an<l  other  parts  of 
the  framework,  which  at  a  hasty  glance  one  would  say  arc  iron,  are  in 
fact  wood  that  is  as  sound  to-daj-  as  when  the  building  was  erected. 

Transportation  from  Buenos  Aires  to  Asuncion  and  other  parts  of 
Paraguay  is  also  afforded  by  the  Parana  anil  Paraguay  Rivers,  two 
of  the  great  waterways  of  the  world.  These  streauLs  are  navigable 
for  river  craft  of  considerable  size  for  a  distance  of  2,500  miles.  In 
former  years  a  large  part  of  the  import  and  export  trade  with  foreign 
countries  was  carried  on  by  ocean  vessels  that  went  up  as  far  arf 
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Asuncion,  but  in  recent  years,  since  ocean  carriers  have  grown  to 
great  size,  foreign  merchandise  and  Paraguayan  products  are  trans- 
shipped to  and  from  the  river  boats  at  Buenos  Aires  and  Montevideo. 
The  navigation  between  these  two  ports  and  Asuncion  is  carried  on 
by  several  lines  of  steamers. 

Navigation  of  the  upper  Paraguay,  to  Corumbá  and  Matto  Grosso, 
far  in  the  Brazilian  interior,,  is  carried  on  by  a  number  of  smaller 
side-wheel  steamers,  of  6  to  7  feet  draft.  The  Lloyd  Brazileiro  Co. 
operates  a  line  between  Montevideo  and  Corumbá,  with  two  or  three 
sailings  per  month,  according  to  the  amount  of  available  freight. 

Asuncion  is  an  important  port  for  river  movements.  The  larger 
vessels  from  the  River  Plate  bring  their  cargoes  to  Asuncion,  whence 
merchandise  is  taken  overland  or  transhipped  in  smaller  boats  for 
points  farther  up  the  river.  Although  it  is  a  river  port,  over  a 
thousand  miles  from  the  seacoast,  the  size  and  number  of  large 
vessels  at  the  dock,  or  at  anchor  awaiting  their  turn  to  go  to  the  docks, 
and  the  many  smaller  craft,  as  well  as  the  lai^e  and  commodious  har- 
bor, give  it  much  the  appearance  of  a  seaport. 

The  Republic  of  Paraguay  ia  almost  completely  surrounded  by 
water,  being  bounded  on  nearly  all  sides  by  the  great  rivers  Parana 
and  Paraguay  or  their  tributaries,  which  furnish  transportation  to 
many  interior  parts  of  the  country  and  provide  abundant  irrigation 
and  adequate  drainage.  The  soil  is  typically  fertile,  consisting  for 
the  most  part  of  red  clay  mixed  with  sufficient  sand  to  make  it 
porous,  and  covereti  with  rich  alluvial  deposits.  The  area  of  the 
countrj'  is  estimated  at  about  170,000  square  miles,  and  it  is  divided 
into  two  parts  by  the  Paraguay  River,  The  southeastern  part, 
which  is  inclosed  by  the  rivers  Paraguay,  Parana,  and  Apa,  contains 
most  of  the  white  population.  The  northwestern  part,  known  as  the 
Gran  Chaco,  is  inhabited  mostly  by  nomadic  tribes  of  Indians,  ami 
contains  vast  expanses  of  grazing  land  and  immense  forests  awaiting 
exploitation.  The  resources  of  the  southeastern  section  alone, 
however,  are  sufficient  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  inhabitants 
for  many  years  to  come.  It  is  estimated  that  the  country  has  about 
1,000,000  inhabitants,  and  the  Government  has  been  encouraging  im- 
migration as  mucli  as  possible.  Immigrants  who  have  settled  in  the 
country  have  done  well,  especially  those  from  Europe. 

The  climate  is  a  happy  medium  between  temperate  and  tropical, 
the  average  temperature  being  70°  F.  Summer  begins  in  October 
and  lasts  until  March;  winter  starts  in  April  and  lasts  until  nearly 
the  end  of  September,  with  an  average  temperature  of  6-1°,  Rarely 
have  there  been  frosts  and  on  few  occasions  has  the  thennometer 
registered  as  low  as  24°. 

Asuncion,  with  about  80,000  inhabitants,  is  the  capital  and  principal 
business  city  of  the  Republic.     It  is  about  S50  miles  north  of  Buenos 
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Aires,  and  is  located  upon  a  bay-shaped  (enlargement  of  the  Paraguay 
River,  about  2j  miles  long  and  1  mile  wide,  which  affords  ample 
shelter  and  accommodation  for  many  vessels.  Being  at  the  hea<l  of 
navigation  for  the  lai^er  river  steamers,  and  the  place  of  trans- 
shipment for  points  farther  north,  as  well  as  the  place  from  wliich  the 
principal  highways  and  trails  into  the  interior  diverge,  it  is  a  center 
of  commercial  activity.  It  is  the  terminus  of  the  railway  from  the 
south.  It  has  four  banks,  numerous  industrial  plants,  including 
sawmills,  ship  repair  and  building  yards,  soap  and  candle  factories, 
shoe  and  cigar-making  establishments,  two  breweries,  and  many  pre- 
tentious wholesale  and  retail  mercantile  houses. 

Most  of  the  larger  cities  and  towns  of  the  country  are  located 
either  on  the  Central  Par^uayan  Railway  or  on  the  Paraguay 
River.  The  most  important  of  these  is  Kncamacion,  at  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  Republic  where  the  railway  trains  are  ferried  across 
from  Argentina.  It  has  about  1C,000  inhabitants.  The  principal 
industries  of  the  district  are  grazing,  timber  cutting,  and  the  prepa- 
ration of  yerba  maté.  Encamación  is  a  port  of  entry  and  is  the 
distributing  point  for  the  southern  portion  of  Paraguay. 

The  town  of  Paraguay,  north  of  Enííarnacion  on  the  railway,  has 
a  population  of  about  11,000,  and  is  located  marich  cattle  and  thnber 
region.  Luque,  a  town  of  14,000  inhabitant»,  a  short  distance  from 
Asuncion,  is  in  a  district  from  which  tobacco  and  miscellaneous 
ai^icultural  products  and  alcohol  come.  The  other  places  along  the 
railway  range  in  size  from  shipping  points  for  large  estates  to  small 
communities  more  or  less  interested  in  grazing,  agriculture,  and  tim- 
ber cutting. 

On  the  Paraguay  River  from  south  to  north  among  the  places  of 
importance  may  be  mentioned  Pilar,  with  about  7,000  inhabitants. 
North  of  Asuncion  is  Villa  Hayes,  with  a  population,  including  that 
in  the  adjacent  country,  of  30,000,  It  is  on  the  west  side  of  the 
river  in  what  is  known  as  the  Gran  Chaco  country.  The  principal 
industries  are  grazing  and  agriculture,  including  a  cane-sugar  mill 
an<l  a  distillery.  Farther  north  on  the  river  is  another  cattle  dis- 
trict in  Concepción,  having  about  15,000  inhabitant.s,  and  where 
there  are  branches  of  the  Agricultural  Bank  and  the  Mercantile 
Bank  of  Asuncion. 

Saster  Service  on  Honnt  Rqbidonx  is  the  translated  title  of  a  review 
appearing  in  the  Spanish  edition  of  the  Monthly  Bulletin  for  May, 
of  which  the  following  is  an  Enghsh  version: 

Before  a  shrine  set  upon  the  very  top  of  one  of  the  rugged  heights  of 
California,  Mount  Rubidoux,  a  remarkable  service  is  annually  held. 
La.st  year  6,000  persons  participated,  and  this  year  the  thntng  was 
even  greater.  This  dramatic  Easter  service  recognizes  no  creed. 
Persons  of  every  s<'ct  gather  there  at  the  foot  of  the  cross  aiul   tlio 
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simple  but  impressive  words  delivered  strike  a  sympathetic  chord  in 
every  heart.  Practically  every  civilized  country  is  represented 
in  the  picturesque  assemblage  at  the  break  of  day  on  Easter  morning. 

According  to  Katherine  T,  Von  Blon's  account  of  the  ceroinony, 
published  in  the  April  1,  1915,  number  of  Leslie's  Weekly  (New  York), 
on  the  Saturday  night  before  Easter  the  city  of  Riverside  is  astir  with 
the  bustle  of  preparation,  for  it  nestles  among  the  oranges  and  m^- 
nolias  in  the  valley  below  Mount  Rubidoux.  All  the  hotels  and 
apartment  houses  and  even  private  homes  are  fílled,  and  hundreds 
of  automobiles  sUp  down  the  broad  avenues  to  quiet  spots,  there  to 
await  the  approach  of  dawn,  for  a  wonderful  winding  automobile 
road  leads  up  the  mountain.  At  4  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  bugler 
from  the  Glenwood  Mission  Inn  thrilled  the  air  with  his  clear  notes 
and  the  call  was  answered  wherever  it  reached.  The  city  was  almost 
instantly  awake. 

Then  the  pilgrims  gathered  from  every  nook  and  cranny  of  the  town. 
Many  made  the  ascent  on  foot,  even  some  that  were  very  old  but  who 
wished  to  keep  the  sweet  spirit  of  the  thing  alive.  And  there  wore 
carriages  and  old  Spanish  carretas  and  countless  automobiles — 
in  truth  nearly  every  variety  of  vehicle  in  that  motley  procession. 
They  moved  up  the  steep  paths  and  tortuous  twisting  way  in  the 
glimmering  dawn,  silently,  reverently.  Some  followed  the  narrow  trails, 
pressing  through  the  close-hanging  brush,  fragant  with  the  sweet  s^c. 
Others  chose  the  wider  walks,  while  yet  others,  the  automobilists  and 
those  in  carriages,  followed  the  5-mile  drive  which  circles  boldly 
upward,  edging  closer  to  the  cliff  as  it  approaches  the  summit  with 
terrifjãng  turns  and  ever-sharpening  curves.  Early  though  they  were, 
these  people  from  Riverside,  they  found  hundreds  ahead  of  them 
at  the  foot  of  the  cross.  These  had  come  from  other  cities  and  towns 
within  a  hundred  miles,  many  traveling  all  the  moonUt  night  to  reach 
the  shrine  by  daybreak. 

As  the  sunlight  sUpped  across  tho  ranges,  glorifying  the  peaks  and 
turning  from  silver  to  aureate  even  the  mighty,  snow-capped  Mount 
San  Antonio,  2  mUes  high,  the  bugle  again  burst  forth.  The  strains  of 
"The  Holy  City"  floated  through  the  air.  and  the  voices  of  the  multi- 
tude were  raised  as  one.  The  words  pulsed  far  out  over  the  green 
valley,  reaching  through  the  mountain  pass,  and  wore  wafted  into 
the  deeper  mysteries  of  the  canyons,  startling  the  wild  creatures. 

jVgain  the  voices  of  that  host  were  as  a  great  sonorous  organ  as 
the  words  of  "  In  the  Cross  of  Christ  I  Glory"  penetrated  the  upper 
stillness.  The  singing  was  led  by  traineil  choristers  from  Redlands, 
and  afterwards  the  concourse  recited  in  unison  the  Lord's  prayer. 
Odes  were  recited  and  hymns  sung  by  a  trained  male  chorus,  fol- 
lowed by  prayers  and  scriptural  reading,-;  by  olergyincn  of  many 
Christian  denominations. 
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.\s  thp  service  was  closing  the  sun  burst  forth  in  wondrous  glory 
and  the  valley  responded  to  the  bright  light  as  if  touched  by  magic 
wands,  sparkling  with  a  thousand  colors,  and  the  throng,  happy, 
and  all  faces  alight  with  good  will  toward  mankind,  slowly,  almost 
reluctantly,  dispersed  down  the  slope  and  passed  into  the  valley. 

The  great  cross  was  erected  on  Mount  Kubidoux  six  years  ago  in 
commemoration  of  the  life  and  services  of  Padre  Junipero  Si-rra,  the 
founder  of  the  old  Franciscan  missions  of  California,  Father  Junipero 
arrived  at  San  Diego,  Cal,,  July  1,  1769,  and  that  day  baa  been 
acclaimed  as  the  birthday  of  California.  For  16  years  the  devoted 
priest  labored  in  establishing  his  missions  and  in  converting  the 
Indians  to  Christianity,  enduring  all  manner  of  hardships  and  suffer- 
ing. Since  all  Californians  revere  his  memory,  it  was  deemed  fitting 
to  make  this  celebration  of  Easter  at  the  foot  of  the  cross  he  loved 
and  served  an  annual  event,  and  thus  the  ceremony  has  become  a 
fixed  institution. 

The  Cbilean  Nitrate  Industry,  by  Mark  R.  Lamb,  in  The  Engineer- 
ing and  Mining  Journal  of  May  8,  1915,  is  a  brief  survey  of  the  methods 
of  mining  and  reduction  of  nitrate  ores  in  Chile,  Mr.  Lamb  is  a  min- 
ing engineer  of  Santiago,  and  presumably  writes  from  the  standpoint 
of  actual  knowledge  and  personal  observation.  He  takes  occasion 
to  point  out  some  of  the  defects  of  the  system  employed  and  offers 
certain  tentative  suggestions  for  its  improvement.  The  following 
résumé  of  the  article  embodies  the  main  features  which  deal  with  the 
processes  employed  at  present. 

Nitrate,  as  is  well  known,  occurs  as  an  impure  deposit  of  the  salt 
of  sodium  mixed  with  various  other  salts  and  with  rock  and  earth. 
The  salts  are  dissolved  in  hot  solutions,  and  by  crystallization  the 
nitrate  is  separated  about  95  per  cent  pure.  The  process,  according 
to  Mr.  Lamb,  is  not  expensive,  and  attempts  to  reduce  costs  under  the 
present  process  will  not  meet  with  much  success.  It  is  his  opinion, 
however,  that  the  process  is  wasteful,  so  that  improvements  must 
come  along  the  line  of  attempting  a  higher  recovery. 

Lately  the  larger  companies  have  become  interested  in  the  appli- 
cation of  modem  methods  of  reduction  and  handling  of  materials, 
so  that  conveyor  belts,  large  Gates  crushers,  and  Diesel  engines  are 
being  introduced.  The  latest  step  has  been  the  trial  of  a  Butters 
vacuum  filter,  and  Mr.  Lamb  thinks  that  this  filter  will  make  as  big  a 
saving  in  the  nitrate  industry  as  it  did  in  gold  and  silver,  and  it  will 
do  it  more  rapidly,  as  the  development  is  already  done. 

As  at  present  operated,  tlie  nitrate  plant  extracts  the  salt  by  series 
leaching,  in  this  respect  differing  from  the  multiple  leaching  of  tlie 
cyanide  process.  Briefly,  the  cold  saturated  solution  which  is  recov- 
ered from  the  crystallizing  tanks  is  leached  through  further  quanti- 
ties of  the  raw  ore  while  heated,  being  sent  from  one  leaching  tank 
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to  the  next  until  it  is  saturated  at  boiling  point,  when  it  is  dehvered 
to  the  cooling  and  ctystalUzing  tanks.  The  now  of  the  solution 
through  the  series  is  from  the  treated  to  untreated  ore,  so  that  as  the 
solution  approaches  saturation  it  has  increasingly  rich  material  to 
work  upon. 

The  ore  is  crushed  coarse  to  avoid  slime,  and  it  is  this  coarse  crush- 
ing and  the  slime  formed  that  carry  the  present  losses.  A  finer 
crushing  will  permit  a  batter  extraction,  and  if  the  shme  is  separated 
it  will  give  up  its  nitrate  more  readily  even  than  will  the  coarse 
material.  The  present  way  is  to  crush  to  2  or  3  inches.  The  rec- 
tangular leachii^  tanks  are  9  feet  deep  and  wide  and  30  feet  long. 
The  steam  coils  are  placed  around  the  sides  of  the  tank,  which  allows  a 
clear  space  in  the  center  for  the  shovelers.  The  loading  and  emptying 
of  these  boiling  tanks  are  done  by  contract,  and  cheaply,  considering 
that  it  is  all  handwork,  and  the  digging  of  the  caked  mud  from 
around  the  steam  pipes  is  hard  and  slow  work. 

Any  new  process  aiming  at  a  higher  extraction  will  crush  more 
finely,  and  since  fine-crushed  material  could  not  be  leached  by  the 
present  method,  the  present  type  of  boiling  tanks  will  be  unavailable. 
The  difficulty,  according  to  Mr.  Lamb,  ia  to  find  the  substitute.  The 
first  thought  is  to  adopt  a  continuous-leaching  system,  usii^  any  of 
the  well-known  classifiers.  The  problem  is  to  operate  in  such  a  way 
that  no  excess  of  water  is  added.  For  example,  assume  an  ore  having 
20  per  c«nt  of  nitrate.  The  desired  result  is  a  saturated  boiling  solu- 
tion at  one  end  of  the  series  and  a  washed  sand  at  the  other — a 
problem  which  entails  some  difficulties.  There  is  the  alternative  of 
making,  not  a  saturated  solution,  hut  one  as  near  saturation  as  pos- 
sible, evaporating  the  excess  of  water  in  highly  efficient  quadruple- 
effect  evaporators  or  in  Prache  &  Bouillon  single-effect  systems. 

With  the  present  system,  due  to  the  loss  in  the  tailings  of  50  per 
cent  of  the  nitrate,  it  is  necessary  to  sort  and  treat  only  the  higher- 
grade  material;  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  surest  better  methods  of 
mining.  But  when,  because  of  improvements  in  the  system  of  dis- 
solving and  washing,  it  becomes  possible  to  extract  practically  all  the 
nitrate,  and  therefore  treat  lower-grade  material,  some  of  thecompanies 
will  be  able  to  use  steam  shovels  and  abandon  hand  sorting. .  One  of  the 
heavy  losses  of  nitrate  occurs  in  mining,  where  none  of  the  fines  are 
saved.  With  soft  ore  this  is  a  lai^e  and  serious  loss  that  will  be 
changed  to  an  important  gain. 

The  present  system  of  crushing  consists  of  a  series  of  Blake  crush- 
ers— 10  or  more,  measuring  12  by  24  inches— which  are  placed  below 
an  inclined  platform  where  the  ore  is  dumped  and  stored.  This  ore 
is  brought  to  the  plant  during  the  day,  and  is  crushed  as  required  in 
the  boiling  tanks.  With  10  crushers  are  required  10  crusher  feeders 
and,  where  no  conveyors  ore  used,  10  trammers  for  tlie  crushed  ore. 
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All  this  will  be  avoided  when  a  single  gyrator  crusher  is  used  to  take 
all  the  ore  as  fast  as  it  can  be  hauled  by  mules  and  locomotives, 
whence  the  crushed  material  will  be  stored  and  drawn  as  required. 
These  changes  are  being  matle  even  in  plants  where  there  is  no  present 
intention  of  changing  the  usual  system  of  extraction. 

The  ore  occurs  in  thin  beds  spread  over  large  areas.  Sometimes  it 
is  within  a  foot  or  two  of  the  surface,  and  at  other  times  it  is  20  feet 
deep.  There  is  nothing  regular  or  systematic  in  the  occurrence  of 
the  profitable  uitrate-bearing  material,  so  that  each  small  area  must 
be  examined  and  worked  with  little  relation  to  other  deposits.  Con- 
tracts are  let  to  the  miners,  who  liave  to  blast  the  ground  and  sort  and 
cord  up  the  ore.  Other  contractors  load  and  transport  the  material. 
Thus  it  is,  since  all  are  paid  on  a  basis  of  the  value  of  the  material, 
that  a  contractor  may  run  into  lean  ground  and  abandon  that  par- 
ticular working. 

Before  the  mining  of  any  particular  area  can  be  decided  upon  it  is 
necessary  to  sample  it  thoroughly,  and  the  question  always  arises  as 
to  how  thoroughly  the  sampling  is  to  be  done — that  is,  how  close 
together  the  sample  pits  shall  be  dug.  As  these  boles  are  dug  by 
hand  the  cost  is  rather  high,  so  that  the  success  of  the  sampling  de- 
pends largely  on  the  good  judgment  of  the  man  in  chaige  of  the  field 
work.  Of  late  air  <lrills  have  been  tried  for  the  sampling,  and  also 
for  the  breaking  of  the  ground  in  mining.  When  the  work  is  done 
by  hand,  the  holes  are  made  large  enough  to  contain  a  good  cliarge 
of  black  homemade  powder  near  the  bottom  of  the  hole.  When  air 
drills  are  used,  it  is  necessary  to  spring  the  boles  first,  after  which 
the  ground  is  loosened  with  powder  or  low-power  dynamite.  The 
idea  b  merely  to  break  the  ground  enough  so  that  the  nitrate  ore 
can  be  dug  out  by  the  workmen,  but  not  enough  to  pulverize  the 
material.  As  the  ore  is  easily  broken  with  hammers,  the  larger  the 
pieces  resulting  from  the  blast,  the  less  the  loss  in  fines.  At  present 
the  transportation  of  the  ore  from  the  pampas  to  tlic  plant  is  done 
in  mule  carts  or  by  locomotives  and  side-tipping  and  side-dischai^ing 
cars.  Some  plants  have  found  occasion  to  use  aerial  tramways,  but 
these  cases  are  exceptional. 

The  fuel  used  has  heretofore  been  coal,  brought  from  Australia  and 
Kurope.  Lately  the  change  has  been  gradually  made  from  coal  to 
oil,  much  of  which  is  shipped  from  California;  some  is  sent  from  Peru: 
but  the  Peruvian  oil  is  so  much  more  valuable  as  a  source  oí  gastdine 
that  it  is  shipped  to  California,  is  refined,  and  the  residue  rctunied  as 
fuel  for  the  boilers.  Some  of  the  plants  have  installed  Diesel  engines, 
which  are  showing  marked  economy  in  power  costs. 

The  first  glimpse  of  a  boUing  plant  gives  the  impression  of  a  great 
waste  of  heat  and  steam.  The  9  by  9  by  30  foot  tanks  are  main- 
tained at  boiling  point  constantly,  and  to  do  this  much  water  is  boiled 
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away.  The  sides  of  the  tanks  are  unprotected  except  in  a  few  in- 
stances, and  the  loss  of  heat  hy  radiation  must  be  considerable  and 
worth  preventing.  But,  as  stated  at  the  bediming.  sai,-s  Mr.  Lanih, 
if  the  losses  of  nitrate  in  the  tailings  be  ignored,  the  present  process 
is  extremely  cheap  and  will  be  improved  upon  with  difficulty. 

The  School  System  in  the  united  States  Navy,  in  the  May  number 
of  the  Spanish  edition  of  the  Monthly  Bulletix,  is  an  account  of 
the  practical  development  of  the  recently  adopted  plans  to  supply 
deficiencies  in  academic  and  technical  training  among  the  enlisted 
men  in  the  United  Stales  Xavy.  The  following  is  the  Et^;lish 
translation  of  the  article: 

That  ignorance  hinders  efficiency  in  any  form  of  human  activity 
is  a  fact  that  b  now  fairly  well  recognized  throughout  the  civilize»! 
world.  Education,  which  means  mental  training  and  discipline,  is  a 
great  factor  in  the  equipment  of  any  man,  whatsoever  may  be  his 
vocation.  The  mentally  alert  man  makes  a  better  workman,  a  better 
soldier,  or  a  better  sailor  than  the  slow-thinking,  uneducated  indi- 
vidual, however  perfect  may  be  the  latter's  physical  development. 

Recognizing  this  fact  the  executive  officials  of  the  Navy  of  the 
United  States  deterrained  some  time  ago  to  inaugurate  a  plan  wherel>y 
the  educational  deficiencies  of  the  enlisted  men  in  that  branch  of  the 
serviré  could  be  rectified.  The  finely  educated  and  highly  traine<l 
officers  turned  out  by  the  Xaval  Academy  left  nothing  to  be  desired, 
but  the  enlisted  men — the  "men  behind  the  guns" — needed  mental 
as  well  as  physical  training.  Hence,  in  conformity  with  previously 
prepared  plans,  the  new  school  for  academic,  vocational,  an<l  tech- 
nical instruction  was  put  into  effect  January  1,  1914,  with  a  view  to 
supplying  deficiencies  in  academic  education  and  also  to  pniviih- 
systematic  means  by  which  all  enlisted  men  and  warrant  officers  may 
receive  the  assistance  and  encniiri^ement  in  technical  branches 
which  may  he  necessary  to  fit  them  for  promotion  in  tho  ÎJavy  or 
which  will  better  prepare  them  for  civil  trades  at  tlie  end  of  the 
period  of  their  service  afloat. 

Under  this  plan  the  ship's  routine  inclu<les  a  period  eacli  day  set 
aside  for  instruction,  during  which  no  physical  labor  is  requin'd 
except  in  cases  of  cmei^ency  or  necessity,  the  period  being  devoted 
to  the  self-improvement  of  every  man  in  the  ship  and  to  tho  instruc- 
tion of  those  who  are  ambitious  for  immediate  or  ultimate  promotion. 
The  instruction  is  under  two  heads,  academic  and  technical.  In 
the  former  it  is  compulsory  for  all  enlisted  men  not  well  grounded  in 
the  common  school  branches  who  have  not  yet  completed  two  years' 
service  in  the  Navy.  The  subjects  embraced  in  this  department  are 
reading,  writing,  spelling,  arithmetic,  geography,  and  history,  and 
the  course  is  continued  for  each  man  until  lie  reaches  a  satisfactory 
standard. 
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In  line  with  the  general  education  srheme  afloat,  academic  studies 
now  form  an  important  part  of  the  instruction  at  the  several  training 
stations  where  the  facihties  for  this  class  of  work  are  excellent. 
The  course  at  the  training  stations  has  recently  heen  extended  to 
six  months,  so  that  when  the  recruits  are  transferred  to  the  fleet 
the  empha^  in  the  educational  work  may  be  laid  upon  the  tech- 
nical subjects. 

The  technical  schools  maintained  by  the  Navy  embrace  the  Tor- 
pedo and  Seaman  Gunners'  School,  where  a  thorough  theoretical  and 
practical  coiirse  in  sU  that  relates  t-o  the  manufacture  and  handling 
of  torpedoes  and  ordnance  material  is  given;  the  Machinists'  School, 
in  which  men  are  fitted  for  the  duties  of  machinists  both  afloat  and 
ashore;  the  Electricians'  Schools  (at  New  York  and  Mare  Island), 
whose  graduates  are  prepared  to  perform  the  many  duties  of  those 
charged  with  the  care  of  dynamos  and  radio  equipments  used  in  the 
service;  the  Artificers'  School,  which  gives  instructions  in  carpentry, 
blacksmithing,  painting,  plumbing,  and  shipfitting;  the  Musicians' 
Schools;  School  for  Cooks  and  Bakers;  the  Yeomen's  Schools;  and 
to  these  have  recently  been  added  a  training  school  for  the  hospital 
corps  and  a  school  for  special  training  of  pay  officers  of  the  Navy. 
At  all  of  these  institutions  instruction  and  training  is  given  that  is 
valuable  not  only  for  service  in  the  Navy  but  for  the  subsequent 
civil  life  of  the  men.  When  it  is  stated  that  the  average  age  of  the 
enlisted  men  who  served  on  the  16  battleships  that  made  the  cele- 
brated all-around-the-world  cruise  was  but  23  years,  it  may  be  seen 
that  the  valuable  mental  training  offered  to  recruits  oí  the  Navy 
is  at  a  time  of  life  when  the  young  men  are  still  in  their  formative 
period  and  susceptible  to  the  educational  and  ilisciplinary  influences 
afl'orded  by  these  training  schools. 

Practically  all  of  the  recruits  for  the  naval  service  are  immediately 
upon  enlistment  sent  to  the  four  training  statioixs  located  at  New- 
port, R.  I;  Norfolk,  Va.;  Great  Lakes,  III.;  and  San  Francisco.  Cal. 
The  average  number  of  recruits  at  the  four  stations  wiU  approximate 
3,500.  At  these  stations  they  are  taught  habits  of  caring  for  them- 
selves as  to  cleanliness  and  neatness,  put  through  gymnastic  exer- 
cises, taught  infantry  and  bunt  drills,  and  as  much  of  the  elementary 
work  of  the  Navy  as  time  and  facilities  permit.  Conditions  at  these 
stations  make  it  possible  to  carry  out  the  work  of  academic  education 
in  a  systematic  and  practical  way,  and  their  retention  at  them  for  a 
period  of  six  months  permits  of  an  extension  of  the  work  that  is 
very  valuable.  Young  officers  who  are  not  long  out  of  the  Naval 
Academy,  and  are  therefore  in  close  touch  with  habits  and  methods 
of  study  and  instruction,  are  detailed  to  each  station  to  assist  in 
the  education  and  training  of  these  newly  enhsted  men;  in  addition, 
skilled  warrant  oflicers  and  petty  oflicers  are  also  detailed  for  the 
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work,  with  the  result  that  a  surprising  development  takes  place  in 
the  young  recruits  during  the  few  months  following  their  enlistment. 

The  benefit  resulting  from  the  schools  both  ashore  aad  afloat  is 
indisputable  and  is  manifested  in  various  ways.  The  instructor 
and  the  instructed,  the  teacher  and  the  pupil,  gain  in  a  better  un- 
derstanding, a  finer  teamwork  that  can  not  fail  to  make  for  greater 
naval  efficiency.  The  young  officer  studies  to  fit  himself  for  his 
task,  practices  patience,  and  leams  the  fimitations  and  possibiUties 
of  work  of  the  young  apprentices  whom  he  is  some  day  to  have  under 
his  charge  on  board  ship.  At  the  same  time  the  recruits  learn  to 
respect  and  trust  their  officers  and  to  know  them  as  their  best  friends 
and  advisers.  There  thus  grows  up  between  them  at  the  outset  of  their 
careers  a  fine  and  thorough  understanding  between  officer  and  man 
that  is  essential  to  efficiency  in  all  mihtary  bodies.  Again,  the  higher 
the  order  of  intelligence,  the  better  the  grade  of  education  of  those 
under  training,  the  fewer  are  the  instances  of  breaking  of  regulations. 
The  recent  increase  in  the  periods  of  academic  work  and  the  conse- 
quent decrease  in  the  number  of  periods  given  to  the  profeàsional 
subjects,  so  far  from  militating  against  the  latter,  has  actually  re- 
sulted in  improvement  in  all  branches.  This  is  due  to  the  sharpening 
of  the  wits,  the  increased  mental  activity  gained  in  the  schoolroom. 

Recent  reports  from  the  fleet  show  that  under  the  operation  of 
the  order,  issued  a  little  over  a  year  ago,  prescribing  a  school  period 
on  board  ship  for  men  who  have  not  yet  completed  two  years'  serv- 
ice in  the  Navy,  40  per  cent  of  the  total  force  afloat,  or  about  16,000, 
are  under  instruction  in  academic  branches,  while  about  4,000  more, 
who  do  not  come  under  the  compulsory  clause,  are  taking  the  course 
voluntarily.  In  addition,  1,560  are  taking  correspondence  courses, 
others  are  preparing  themselves  for  warrant  rank,  while  still  others 
are  studying  for  entrance  to  the  Naval  Academy.  Sixty  per  cent 
of  the  enlisted  force,  or  about  25,000  men,  are  being  instructed  in 
professional  and  technical  subjects. 

Tlie  Oeographical  Results  of  the  Roosevelt-Bondon  Expedition,  an 
article  by  W.  L.  G.  Joerg  in  the  March  number  of  the  American 
Museum  Journal,  shows  the  extent  to  which  the  world's  knowledge 
of  a  large  area  in  the  interior  of  the  South  American  Continent  has 
been  increased  by  the  work  of  this  expedition. 

According  to  Mr.  Joerg,  if  we  consult  a  map  showing  the  state  of 
our  knowledge,  a  year  ago,  of  the  topography  of  South  America, 
we  would  find  right  in  the  heart  of  the  continent  a  blank  space  as 
large  and  as  long  as  the  State  of  Nevada.  Its  borders  were  well 
known.  To  the  northwest  hes  the  Madeira  River,  one  of  the  most 
important  highways  of  the  Amazon  basin;  to  the  north  lies  a  group 
of  three  rivers,  the  Canuma,  Abacaxis,  and  Maue-assu,  whose  lower 
courses,  which  drain  into  a  backwater  connecting  the  Madeira  and 
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the  Amazon,  have  been  known  since  Chandleas's  survey  in  ]868; 
to  the  east  flows  the  Tapajoz,  one  of  the  main  affluents  of  the  Amazon, 
long  known  and  in  1895-96  more  accurately  explored  by  the  French 
traveler,  Coudreau;  and  finally,  to  the  southwest  the  unknown  area 
ia  bounded  by  the  Gy-Parana,  which  was  properly  mapped  only  in 
1907  on  one  of  Col.  Kondon's  previous  expeditions. 

It  was  on  the  occasion  of  the  second  of  these  expeditions,  in  1909, 
that  Col.  Rondón  came  across  the  headwaters  of  a  river  flowing 
northward.  To  follow  it  to  its  mouth  was  the  object  of  the  1914 
expedition  under  the  joint  leadership  of  Cols.  Roosevelt  and  Rondón. 
It  might  have  veered  to  the  left  and  turned  out  to  be  nothing 
but  a  source-stream  of  the  Gy-Parana;  or  it  might  have  bent 
eastward  and  developed  into  a  tributary  of  the  Juruena,  one  of 
the  sources  of  the  Tapajoz.  It  did  neither.  It  flowed  almost  due 
north  and  thereby  crossed  the  unknown  area  from  end  to  end. 
Therein  lies  the  importance  of  the  discovery.  The  new  river  thus 
turns  out  to  be  the  longest  known  tributary  of  the  Madeira;  its 
length  is  about  900  miles  and  it  extends  over  7  degrees  of  latitude. 

Its  position,  according  to  Mr.  Joeig's  view,  permits  various  con- 
jectures as  to  the  hydrography  of  the  region.  To  the  west,  between 
it  and  the  Gy-Parana,  the  interval  seems  too  small  to  allow 
a  river  system  of  any  considerable  size  to  develop;  this  area  is  prob- 
ably drained  in  opposite  directions  by  their  tributaries.  To  the  east, 
however,  between  it  and  the  Tapajoz,  it  is  quite  possible  that  large 
rivers  exist.  Col.  Roosevelt's  narrative  seems  to  bear  out  this 
supposition.  In  latitude  7°  34'  the  new  river  was  joined  from  the 
right  by  a  stream  of  equal  size.  That  this  stream  extended  up  at 
least  as  far  as  8°  48'  had  been  established  shortly  before  by  the 
Amazonas  Boundary  Commission,  which  ascended  to  this  latitude. 
It  did  not  even  secra  unlikely  that  it  might  be  the  lower  course  of  a 
river,  named  the  Ananas,  whose  headwaters  the  expedition  had 
crossed  before  reaching  the  new  river;  in  which  case  it  would  prac- 
tically have  the  same  length.  Mr.  Joerg  states  that  this  problem 
may  be  soon  solved,  since  one  of  Col.  Rondon's  subordinates  was 
to  attempt  the  descent  of  the  Ananas  this  year. 

The  oxisteuce  of  another  largo  river  in  this  area  is  made  plausible 
by  a  further  reference  in  Col,  Roosevelt's  book.  The  year  previous, 
he  was  told,  five  Indian  rubber  gatherers  were  working  on  the  Canuma 
in  about  9"  S.  latitude,  thus  establishing  that  it  extends  at  least  as 
far  south  as  this.  Chandlesa's  survey  did  not  go  above  5*  17',  but  the 
size  of  the  river  made  it  probable  that  it  rose  far  to  the  south.  This 
supposition  is  expreiised  on  various  Brazilian  maps,  where  the  Canuma 
is  made  to  drain  the  whole  region  between  the  Madeira  and  the  Tapa- 
joz, thus  usurping  the  area  which,  as  has  been  developed,  is  tributary 
to  the  new  river. 
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Relativo  to  the  claim  that  the  expedition  traversed  "unknown" 
territory,  Mr.  Joerg  wTites  that  it  is  true  that  the  river  had  been 
ascended  for  two-thirds  of  its  length  by  rubber  gatherers;  the  expe- 
dition eame  across  their  traces  in  10"  24'.  Tliey  had  even  named  it 
the  Castanha  above  the  confluence  with  the  river  joining  it  in  7°  34', 
while  below  this  point  it  was  known  as  the  lower  jVripuanan;  the  right 
affluent  entering  here  they  called  the  upper  Aripunnan,  considering  it 
the  main  stream.  On  the  upper  Aripuanan  they  had  ascended  to 
above  9°.  But,  using  Col.  Roosevelt's  words,  "the  governmental 
and  scientific  authorities,  native  and  foreign,  roniaincil  in  complete 
ignorance;"  no  map  conveyed  an  inkling  of  these  facts  cxcopt  the 
location  of  the  confluence  of  the  Aripuanan  with  the  Madeira. 

Other  deductions  of  geographical  interest  besides  those  relating  to 
the  discovery  of  the  river,  according  to  Mr.  Joerg,  are  as  follows:  The 
last  rapids  were  encountered  in  about  latitude  7°  30'  S.,  just  below 
the  mouth  of  the  upper  Aripuanan.  This  point  is  worthy  of  note,  as 
the  last  rapids  on  the  southern  tributaries  of  the  Amazon  indicate  the 
boundary  between  two  of  the  major  physiographic  provinces  of  South 
America,  the  Brazihan  highlands  and  the  Amazon  lowlands.  This 
boundary — similar  to  the  "fall  Une  "  between  our  own  Atlantic  coastal 
plain  and  the  Appalachian  piedmont  region — lies  increasingly  farther 
upstream  as  one  proceeds  from  east  to  west.  Thus  on  the  Xingu  it 
lies  in  3°  S.:  on  the  Tocantins,  in  4°;  on  the  Tapajoz,  in  4°  30';  on 
the  Maue-assu,  in  5*";  on  the  Canuma,  probably  in  6°;  and  on  the 
Madeira,  in  8"  36'.  Its  location  in  7"  30',  on  the  Rio  Theodore, 
between  the  Canuma  and  the  Madeira,  therefore  indicates  that  the 
oven  outline  of  this  natural  boundary  is  not  here  interrupted. 

The  last  rapids  are  also  of  importance  in  marking  the  upper  limit 
of  steam  navigation — a  barrier  which,  in  the  case  of  the  Madeira, 
has  been  overcome  by  the  construction  of  a  railroad  opened  in  1912, 
which  connects  with  navigable  waters  on  the  Mamore  River  above. 

The  contrast  between  two  other  natural  provinces  was  very 
noticeable  to  the  members  of  the  expedition.  On  the  upland  plateau 
of  Matto  Grosso,  which  separates  the  south  and  southwest  flowing 
drainage  of  the  upper  Paraguay  and  the  Guapore  from  the  north  and 
northeast  flowing  drainage  of  the  Madeira  and  Amazon  tributaries, 
the  prevailing  type  of  vegetation  is  open  grassland.  To  the  north 
lies  the  jungle  of  the  equatorial  forest.  The  route  of  the  expedition 
led  from  the  one  into  the  other  north  of  Vilhena  in  about  12°  30'. 

Many  other  references  throughout  Col.  Roosevelt's  book  are  of 
geographic  interest,  writes  Mr.  Joerg,  and  gives  as  instances  such  as 
those  on  the  economic  possibilities  of  the  Matto  Grosso  plateau, 
on  the  Parecis  ami  Nhamhiquara  Indians,  and,  in  the  appendices, 
the  pertinent  classification  of  travelers  in  South  America  and  the 
comment  on   the  paleogiWgraphy  of  the  continent.     But  above  and 
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beyond  all  this  is  the  record  of  human  achievement,  in  the  face  of 
hardships  and  dangers. 

Zebu  Cattle  in  Brazil,  in  the  May  number  of  The  Journal  of  Hered- 
ity, is  an  article  by  B.  H.  Hunnicut,  Director  of  the  Agricultural 
School  at  Lavras,  Minaa  Geraes,  Brazil,  which  deals  with  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Bos  indiens,  or  zebu,  the  idol  of  the  banks  of  the  Ganges, 
into  Brazil  for  the  purpose  of  cross-breeding  with  the  native  and 
hybrid  cattle  of  the  country.  Zebu  cattle  are  attracting  the  attention 
of  animal  breeders  in  many  of  the  warmer  parts  of  the  world,  and 
especially  among  the  ranchers  in  Texas  and  other  southern  sections 
of  the  United  States,  largely  because  of  their  relative  immunity  to 
the  disastrous  Texas  fever.  According  to  Mr.  Hunnicut,  many  gene- 
tista believe  that  by  crossing  the  zebu  on  native  stock  a  new  breed  can 
be  produced  that  will  be  of  great  value,  and  since  Brazil  has  been  mak- 
ing such  an  experiment  on  a  large  scale  for  a  number  of  yeare  the 
resulta  as  they  appear  to  bim  and  other  authorities  should  prove  of 
great  interest  to  breeders  in  the  United  States  and  elsewhere. 

The  zebu,  writes  Mr.  Hunnicut,  is  a  native  of  the  Indo-Malayan 
region,  and  was  certainly  domesticated  several  thousand  years  before 
the  Christian  era.  According  to  C.  Kellar,  it  represents  nothing  more 
thou  a  domesticated  Banting  (Bos  su-ndaicua),  although  most  students 
look  on  it  as  a  result  of  hybridization.  The  name  "zebu"  is  said  to 
have  been  given  it  by  the  French  naturalist,  Buffon,  who  described 
it  in  his  Histoire  Naturelle  from  specimens  which  he  had  seen  in  a 
menagerie,  and  which  had  been  given  by  the  showman  the  apparently 
fictitious  name  of  zebu,  a  name  unknown  in  India. 

The  first  importations  of  zebus  into  Brazil  seem  to  have  been  made 
about  40  years  ^o,  one  of  the  earliest  being  that  of  Sr.  Acacio  A. 
Correa  de  Azevado,  who  secured  a  bull  and  cow  from  the  London 
Zoological  Gardens.  Perhaps  most  of  the  early  importations  were 
made  from  England,  and  it  is  only  in  recent  years  that  direct  importa- 
tions from  India  have  been  made  on  a  large  scale.  The  breed  gained 
rapidly  in  popularity.  Some  20  years  ago  an  offer  was  made  in  Ube- 
raba, Minas  Geraes,  of  42  contos  (about  $14,000  in  United  States  gold) 
for  a  fine  zebu  bull,  and  the  owner  refused  to  sell  even  at  that  fancy 
price.  The  herd  to  which  this  bull  belonged,  according  to  Mr,  Hunni- 
cut, is  still  considered  the  best  in  Brazil,  and  has  made  its  owner  very 
wealthy.  The  greatest  activity  in  importations  direct  from  India 
seems  to  have  hecn  during  the  period  1907-10,  when  one  firm  alone  in 
Rio  de  Janeiro  imported  over  1,200  head.  In  1910  the  number 
imported  was  620,  and  since  then  the  annual  importation  has  been 
even  less. 

What  is  known  as  the  "Triangula  Mineira,"  a  triangular  section  of 
the  State  of  Minas  Geraes  in  the  cxtroine  western  part,  extending 
from  the  city  of  Uberaba  to  Araxa,  is  the  stronghold  oí  the  zebu  in 
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Brazil,  the  place  where  the  greatest  number  of  pure-bred  zebus  are 
to  be  found,  and  where  stockmen  are  enthusiasts  for  the  breed,  and 
high  pricfs  are  paid  for  exceptional  animals.  It  is  probable  that 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  vast  State  hybrids  of  the  zebu  will  be 
found,  so  lai^ely  have  they  been  scattered  during  the  last  few  years. 
While  Minas  is  the  State  where  they  are  most  bred,  they  are  also 
raised  in  the  adjoining  states  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Espirito  Santo,  Goyaz, 
Bahia,  and  to  some  extent  in  the  States  of  the  northern  section  of 
Brazil.  The  bovine  population  of  the  country  is  given  at  30,000,000 
bead  and  a  large  percentage  now  has  at  least  a  trace  of  zebu  blood. 

Of  the  many  breeds  or  varieties  of  zebu  the  only  ones  of  great 
commercial  importance  in  Minas  are  the  Gujarat  and  Nellore,  although 
the  Gir  and  Hissar  are  fairly  conomon.  The  Gir  is  considered  the 
best  for  milking  purposes,  but  milk  is  not  a  primary  consideration 
io  the  BraziUau  cattle  industry.  No  particular  care  seems  to  be 
taken  to  keep  the  various  breeds  separate  on  BraziUan  ranches,  and 
they  are  freely  interbred. 

Mr.  Huimicut  tells  of  his  visit  in  January,  1914,  in  company  with 
Messrs.  P.  H.  Dorsett  and  Wilson  Popcnoe,  agricultural  explorers  of  ■ 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  to  the  ranches  of  the 
Lemos  brothers  of  Pratinha,  Minas  Geraes,  where  they  found  about 
900  head  of  purebreds  and  crosses,  the  latter  being  mostly  half  oí 
seven-eighths  zebu,  on  the  native  or  "crioulo"  stock.  The  Lemos 
brothers,  according  to  this  account,  speak  higlily  of  the  zebu  as  a 
general-purpose  animal.  The  bulls  are  very  fecund,  and  the  cows, 
hybrid  or  pure-bred,  are  much  more  prolific  than  the  native  Brazilian 
cattle.  The  animals  remain  nearer  together  in  the  herd  than  do 
most  cattle — an  advantage  when  it  is  desired  to  corral  them  from 
the  range.  They  found  that  ticks  will  catch  to  some  extent  on  a 
zebu,  but  do  not  seem  to  bother  them  at  all.  Mr.  Ilunnicut  states 
that  he  has  never  known  of  a  case  where  a  native-born  or  imported 
zebu  had  tick  fever. 

In  another  article  in  the  same  number  of  the  Journal,  entitlj'd 
"The  Cattle  of  Brazil,"  Sr.José  Maria  Dos  Reis,  director  of  the  Model 
Cattle-breeding  Farm  of  Uberaba,  also  writes  of  the  introduciion  of 
the  zebu  into  tlie  countrj'  and  quotes  one  of  the  lai^est  breeders  ni 
the  Triangle  of  Minas  section  as  follows: 

Thie  r«gioD  being  esaeDtially  one  for  stock  raising,  and  our  rangée  being  occupied 
by  variouB  breede  oí  milch  cattle  in  a  state  of  degeneracy,  we  liojw  to  improve  the 
present  state  of  affairs  through  crossing.  We  prefer  to  attempt  this  by  means  of  the 
zebu,  because  we  have  proved  that  the  gradea  produced  by  this  crosH  pnwieKs  the 
following  characters:  Weight,  facility  of  acclimation,  hardinew,  and  fecundity. 

Wc  liavf  observed  that  lhe  desceiídaots  of  the  pure-blooded  zebus  imported  in  lASH 
breed  with  facility  in  our  ranges,  even  in  eeasuns  of  drought,  resisting  all  i<ortâ  of 
weather.    The  zebu  l>ull  allowed  lo  nn  loose  on  the  range  will  produce  from  (iO  to  70 
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calves  in  a  period  of  4  to  5  mouths.  The  heifera  rarely  fail  to  produce  tbeir  first 
calves  at  three  years  of  age.  We  have  had  a  grade  cow  give  birth  lo  2  calves  inside 
of  10  montha  and  G  days.  The  calvea  are  strong,  like  all  cross-bred  cattle,  and  the 
rBt«  of  mortality,  compared  to  that  of  the  breeds  formerly  raised  here,  is  extremely 
low.  The  development  of  the  grade  and  ita  facility  for  Catteoing  are  such  that  steers 
three  years  old  are  ready  for  butchering  and  are  preferred  lo  any  other  race  by  every- 
one who  handles  them — from  the  buyer  on  the  ranch  to  the  butcher  who  offers  for 
them  the  highest  market  price.  ,\t  five  years  the  hybrids  average  from  650  ta  700 
pounds  in  net  weight. 

That  there  are  some  authorities  in  Brazil  who  claim  that  the  zebu 
is  uadeairable  is  freeiy  conceded  by  both  authors.  Mr.  Hunnicut 
closes  his  article  as  follows  : 

Dr.  Elias  Antonio  de  Moraes  reminda  us  that  "Indian  cattle  are  to  the  bovine  of 
other  species  what  the  mule  is  to  the  horse  and  the  goat  to  the  sheep  "  as  to  both  vigor 
and  health.  He  is  also  of  the  opinion  that  Brazil  should  be  divided  into  three  zones — 
the  first  near  the  large  centers  for  consumption  for  such  breeds  as  Holsleius,  Brown 
Swiss,  etc.  In  the  second  zone  cattle  especially  adapted  for  the  production  of  butter 
and  cheese,  easily  transported  to  the  market,  should  be  bred.  In  the  third  zone  in 
the  interior  the  zebu  would  be  the  proper  breed.  This  third  zone  corresponds  to  Ilie 
ranges  of  the  western  United  States.  There,  and  there  only,  would  I  expect  to  see 
the  zebu  profitable. 

There  is  this  to  be  said,  however,  when  the  above  evidence  is  being  weighed,  that 
hybridization  with  the  zebu  has  hitherto  been  carried  on  in  a  wholly  hit-or-miss  man- 
ner, in  most  cases.  Certainly  this  is  the  case  in  Brazil,  and,  I  understand,  that  the 
breeding  in  Texas  has  not  been  accompanied  by  careful  records.  If  the  resources  of 
modem  science  of  genetics  were  applied  lo  the  problem,  it  is  possible  that  much  better 
results  would  be  secured.  The  importance  of  the  problem  for  the  tick-infested  area 
of  the  southern  United  States,  and  for  all  warm  parts  of  the  world,  is  such  that  I 
strongly  urge  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  to  send  competent  zootech- 
nists  to  Brazil  to  investigate  the  matter  thoroughly.  Brazilian  breeders  declare  that 
the  zebu  is  improving  under  the  better  care  and  feeding  that  it  gets  in  Brazil.  Science 
ought  to  know  exactly  what  has  been  accomplished  here  and  I  am  sure  that  the  Bi»- 
silian  Government  would  be  glad  to  cooperate  with  that  of  the  United  States  in  an 
endeavor  to  place  the  facts  on  record. 
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On  December  13,  1907,  the  Comodoro  Rivadavia  PETROLEUM 
fields  were  opened  to  exploitation  on  a  small  scale  by  the  Argentine 
Government.  At  the  beginning  of  April,  1915,  there  were  8  pro- 
ducing wells,  3  shafts  undet^ing  repair,  and  1  being  drilled. 
In  addition  to  the  wells  under  Government  exploitation  there 
are  1 1  shafts  belonging  to  private  parties,  of  which  3  are  produc- 
ing, 7  are  being  drilled,  and  I  is  undergoing  repair.  The  private 
companies  have  found  oil  at  depths  varying  from  630  to  653 
meters.  The  wells  are  gushers  and  some  of  them  have  a  strong 
flow  of  gas,  which  in  some  instances  was  violent  enough  to 
burst  9i  inch  pipes  9  millimeters  thick  at  a  depth  of  325  meters. 
The  total  production  of  the  Government  wells  from  1907  to  March  26, 
1915,  was  95,683,974  cubic  meters.  The  part  of  the  petroleum 
zone  now  most  intensely  exploited  is  near  the  coast,  but  owing  to 
the  strong  winds  which  generally  prevail  in  the  harbor  vessels  can 
not  anchor  and  load  at  the  wharf,  but  have  to  load  by  means  of  a 
flexible  tube  or  pipe  100  meters  long  which  connects  the  oil  deposit 
tanks  with  the  piping  leading  to  the  ships.  There  are  5  petroleum 
tanks  solidly  constructed,  1  of  which  has  a  capacity  of  20,000 
liters,  and  4  with  a  capacity  of  6,000  liters  each.  The  tanks  are 
filled  by  means  of  steel  pipes  which  connect  with  the  oil  shafts. 
A  0.6-nieter  gauge  Decauville  railway,  having  one  25-horsepower 
petroleum-burning  locomotive,  is  used  in  connection  with  the  opera- 
tion of  the  shafts,  the  transportation  of  material,  etc.  The  shops 
are  thoroughly  equipped  and  convert  petroleum  into  electric  hght 
and  power.  The  Govermnent  has  planned  to  largely  increase  the 
production  of  this  petroleum  zone  and  proposes  to  encourue  the 
use  of  this  fuel  in  manufacturing  industries,  for  railways,  and  for  the 
Army  and  Navy. The  RAILWAY  budget  of  the  Argentine  Gov- 
ernment provides  for  the  expenditure  in  1915  of  17,000,000  pesos 
(paper  peso  =  $0.4246) .  The  department  of  pubhc  works  has 
studied  and  approved  plans  calling  for  the  construction  of  5,554 
kilometers  of  State  railways,  and  has  studied  or  proposes  to  study 
the  building  of  3,953  kilometers  more.  The  following  State  railways 
are  now  under  construction:  From  Formosa  to  Embarcación,  704 
kilometers;  from  San  Antonio  to  Nahuel  Huapi,  640  kilometers; 
from  Comodoro  Rivadavia  to  Colonia  Sarmiento,  197  kilometers; 
from  Puerto   Deseado  to  Lago  Buenos  Aires,  320  kilometers,   and 

from  Diamante  to  Curuzu-Cuatia,   168  kilometers. -The  Central 

Argentine  Railway  from  Buenos  Aires  to  El  Tigre,  a  famous  pleasure 
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resort  28  kilometers  from  the  Federal  capital,  is  to  be  made  an 
ELECTRIC  line  before  the  close  of  the  present  year.  The  rolling 
stock  for  this  suburban  service  will  consist  of  50  motor  cars  and  30 

coaches. An  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  for  females  between  the 

ages  of  8  and  30  years  has  been  established  in  the  city  of  Buenos 
Airee  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  useful  occupations  to  women  and 
girls.     Similar  schools  are  to  be  opened  in  different  parts  of  the 

Federal  capital. According  to  a  mercantile  publication  of  the 

Ai^ntine  Republic,  Boston,  Chicho,  Philadelphia,  and  St.  Louis 
capitalists  propose  to  open  a  BANK  in  Buenos  Aires  with  a  capital 
of  «5,000,000. 


In  1908  a  SOCIETY  OF  \L\RKSMEN  was  organized  at  La  Paz, 
Bolivia,  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  marksmanship  of  its  mem- 
bers. The  oi^anization  has  grown,  until  at  the  present  time  there 
are  sorao  150  societies  of  this  kind  in  the  Republic,  with  an  enrollment 
of  more  than  8,000  men  from  19  to  55  years  of  age.  When  the-se  clubs 
were  first  founded  in  communes  or  localities  exceeding  1,000  inhab- 
itants the  service  was  made  compulsory  on  all  properly  qualified  men, 
the  State  contributing  in  the  form  of  a  subvention  to  the  expenses  of 
the  organization.  The  Government  furnishes  the  cartridges  for  prac- 
tice work  at  a  very  low  figure,  appro.^EÍmating  about  half  a  cent,  gold, 
each.  In  August  of  each  year  competitive  shooting  takes  place  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  tlie  best  marksmanship,  valuable  prizes 
being  distributed  among  the  members  adjudged  to  be  winners.  These 
societies  are  under  the  general  direction  of  the  Department  of  War 
of  the  Bolivian  Government.  At  Miraflores,  a  suburb  of  La  Paz,  a 
cartridge  factorj'  has  been  erected,  and  the  most  up-to-date  machinery 
and  equipment  have  been  ordered  from  Europe  to  be  histalled 
therein.  Tlie  funds  required  for  the  estaMislmient  and  maintenance 
of  this  factory  were  raised  from  a  special  stamp  tax  knowni  as  the 
"patriotic  stamp  tax,"  amounting  to  10  per  cent  of  the  gross  receipts 
of  all  public  ontertaiimients  given  in  the  Republic.  This  lax.  which 
produces  aimually  a  revenue  of  about  SO.OOO  hoUvianos,  formed  the 
basis  of  a  loan  from  the  Bolivian  banks  of  a  sum  sutlicicnt  to  enable 
the  erection  and  equipment  of  the  factory,  the  total  cost  of  which  is 

about    600,000   bolivianos  (?J3:î.400t. La   Victoria,    u    company 

recently  organized  in  La  Paz  for  the  manufacture  of  CVNDLES,  has 

been  recognized  by  the  Bolivian  Govenmient  as  a  juridic  entity.- 

The  BOY  SiXJlTS  of  BoUvia,  organized  by  C.  A.  Irle  aÍKiut  three 
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years  ago,  have  during  that  period  made  six  important  excursions  to 
interesting  points  in  the  Republic.  The  first  of  these  was  to  Guari- 
cana,  12  leagues  from  La  Paz;  the  second  to  the  Yungas  Valley,  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  fertile  sections  of  the  country;  the  third  to 
the  snow-capped  peak  of  Millimi,  18,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea;  the  fourth  to  the  Departmentof  Yungas;  the  fifth  to  the  slopes 
of  Mount  MUluni  in  search  of  lost  children;  and  the  sixth  to  the  pic- 
turesque town  of  Oruro, The  Porco  TIN  Mining  Co.  is  installing 

machinery  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  output  of  the  mines.  The 
expenditures  of  this  company  in  1914  amounted  to  756,631  bohvianos 
(boliviano  =  $0.389). The  Government  has  ordered  the  establish- 
ment of  a  TELEGRAPH  office   at   Yacuiba. President  Ismael 

Montes  has  appointed  Sr.  Victor  E.  Sanjines  MINISTER  of  foreign 
relations  and  worship.— — A  TELEGRAPH  line  is  being  strung  from 
Tarapaya  to  Miraflores,  in  the  Department  of  Potosí.  New  telegraph 
offices  have  been  opened  at  San  Antonio  and  Villa  Montes,  in  the 
Province  of  the  Gran  Chaco,  Department  of  Tarija. 


A  Ijombard  corporation  entitled  the  "Estero  Milano  Construction 
Co.,"  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  proposes  to  erect  12,000  HOUSES  for  work- 
men in  the  Federal  capital.  Negotiations  are  being  carried  on  with 
the  Government  of  Brazil  concerning  these  houses,  and  it  is  under- 
stood that  all  but  the  minor  details  of  the  plans  have  been  arranged, 
and  that  construction  work  will  be  commenced  and  rapi<Uy  pushed 

forward  in  the  near  future. At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  AERO 

CLUB  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  it  was  decided  to  build  tlirce  more  hangars 
on  the  aviation  grounds,  and  to  buy  new  equipment  for  the  aviation 

school. Pre~sw  reports  state  that  the  Lloyd  Bra.-iileiro,  a  Brazifian 

navigation  company,  proposes  to  extend  its  service  to  Vtdpnraiso. — ~ 
The  governor  of  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  has  appointed  EmiUo  Castelho, 
a  learned  agronomist  and  professor  in  the  agricultural  school  of  the 
city  of  Sao  Paulo,  to  study  the  export  business  of  CEREALS  and 
grasses,  especially  Indian  corn  and  alfalfa,  in  the  Argentine  Re- 
public.— —The  government  of  the  Slate  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  has 

declared  the  FREE  EXPORTATION  of  rico,  corn,  and  potatow. 

The  President  of  the  Repubfic,  with  the  object  of  encouraging  the 
growing  of  COTTON,  has  tstablished  a  bureau  of  cotton  in  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  in  the  Federal  capital.  This  bureau  will 
conduct  experiments  with  different  species  of  cotton  and  give  advice 
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to  agriculturists  desiring  to  engage  in  its  cultivation. ^The  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic  of  Brazil  bas  promulgated  new  rules  and  r^u- 
lations  for  tbe  NAVAL  SCHOOL.^— Tbe  Matarazzo  INDUSTRIAL 
CX).,  of  Parana,  with  headquarters  in  the  city  of  Sao  Paulo,  has  been 

authorized  to  do  business  in  the  Repubhc. A  law  promulgated  on 

January  13,  1915,  provides  for  the  registration  of  fine  DOMESTIC 
ANIMALS,  and  prescribes  that  the  following  books  shall  be  kept: 
Two  studbooks,  one  for  blooded  foreign  stock  and  tbe  other  for  fine 
domestic  animals;  two  berdbooks,  one  for  roistering  foreign  stock 
and  one  for  domestic;  two  flock  books,  one  for  foreign  stock  and  one 
for  domestic;    and  two  pig  books,  one  for  foreign  stock  and  one  for 

domestic. At  the  banning  of  1914  there  were  24,614  kilometers  of 

RAILWAY  in  operation  in  the  Republic,  5,527  in  course  of  construc- 
tion, and  7,438  tbe  plans  for  which  had  been  approved, A  recent 

executive  decree  establishes  an  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL 
BUREAU  in  the  city  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
assist  and  cooperate  with  persons  eng^ed  in  agricultural  pursuits 

and  to  aid  in  the  development  of  the  industry. The  President  oí 

Brazil  has  authorized  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York  to  estab- 
Ush  a  BANK  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  with  branches  in  the  cities  of  Santos, 
Sau  Paulo,  Recife,  Belem,  and  Bahia. — ~ A  committee  has  been  organ- 
ized in  Sao  Paulo  to  erect  a  STATUE  to  Garibaldi. The  fourth 

convention  of  the  Young  Men's  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION  was 
recently  held  in  Rio  de  Janeiro. 


A  law  has  been  promulgated  by  the  President  of  the  Repubhc 
authorizing  the  continuancp  of  CONSTRUCTION  WORE  on  the 
following  pubhc  undertakings  which  were  not  completed  in  1914, 
and  appropriating  for  that  purpose  30,081.30  gold  pesos  (gold  peso  = 
$0.365),  and  458,206.98  pesos,  currency,  (paper  pe9o  =  $0.14)  from 
the  receipts  of  the  Arica  to  La  Paz  Railway.  Railways:  From  Selva 
Oscura  to  Curacautin;  from  Paloma  to  Juntas;  entrance  to  the 
Maule  bridge;  study  oí  the  Iquique  to  Pintados  Railway;  of  the 
Antofagasta  and  Mejillones  Railway  to  the  Longitudinal  Railway; 
of  the  railway  from  El  Alamo  to  Molina;  of  the  railway  from 
Curico  to  Los  Queues,  and  of  the  railway  from  Arica  to  Zapiga. 
Architecture:  Government  building  at  Colch^;ua,  and  Maritime 
Building  at  Mejillones.  Hydraulic  works:  Potable  water  supply  at 
Vallenar,  Talca,  Cobquecura,  and  Rancagua,  cleaning  oí  the  Yungay 
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and  ZapatA  Canal  inleU.  and  a  strengtheoing  of  the  Taltal  and  Prptil 
dikes  along  the  Copiapo  River. A  recent  law  imposes  an  addi- 
tional TAX  of  0.002  peso  on  urban  real  estate  situated  in  Santia^t. 
Valparaiso,  \'ina  del  Mar,  Concepción,  An tof agasta.  Valdivia, 
Iquique,  Serena,  Curíco,  and  Chilian.    ThÍ3  additional  tax  is  increased 

to  0.004  peso  on  real  estate  situated  in  other  partsof  the  Republic, 

WHALE  FISHIXG  at  Corral  is  a  flourishing  industry,  the  catch 
of  whales  in  1914  amounting  to  108  specimens,  out  of  which  6,000 
barrels  of  oil  were  rendered.  Valuing  whale  oil  at  70  pesos  per 
barrel,  the  total  value  of  the  oil  in  the  catch  of  19H  aggregated 
420,000  pesos.  I>uring  the  first  two  months  of  1915  the  whales 
captured  numbered  over  40,  all  of  which  were  caught  within  10 
miles  of  the  port  of  Corral.  The  oi^aoizatioD  of  whale  fishers  at 
Corral  employ  about  70  persons  and  have  an  invested  capital  of 

£20,000. According  to  the  Commercial  Review  of  Valparaiso  a 

company  has  been  oi^anized  with  a  capital  of  £50,000  to  engage  in 

the  smelting  of  TIN  ORES  at  Arica  or  Mejillones. The  Bureau 

of  RAILWAYS  has  decided  to  expend  5,090,826  gold  pesos  (gold 
peso  =  $0.365)  chiefly  in  the  construction  and  repair  of  bridges,  loco- 
motives and  cars,   and  for  raib  and  other  accessories. Recent 

data  collected  by  the  bureau  of  statistics  of  the  Chilean  Government 
show  that  the  coming  HARVE3STS  will  be  good  in  northern  Chile 
and  below  oormal  in  the  central  region  of  the  Republic,  or  that  part 
of  the  country  included  betweeo  Rancagua  and  Linares.  At  Cau- 
quenes  it  is  estimated  that  there  will  be  a  falling  off  of  10  per  cent  in 
the  yield  of  the  crops,  while  at  Llanquihue  and  Chiloe  the  condi- 
tion of  the  crop  at  the  present  time  is  most  promising.  Generally 
speaking  crops  in  southern  Chile  will  be  good,  but  at  the  time  the 
data  was  given  out  by  the  bureau  of  statistics  it  was  too  early  to 
give  an  estimate  of  the  production  of  the  great  wheat  producing 
center  of  the  country  or  to  make  an  intelligent  forecast  of  the  ap- 
proximate yield  of  this  cere^, The  South  American  Nitrate  ('o. 

of  Taltal  has  sold  to  the  Du  Pont  Powder  Co.  the  NITRATE  estab- 
lishment at  Pampa  de  Cochinal.  The  consideration  is  said  to  have 
been  2,300,000  pesos. According  to  press  reports  the  Govern- 
ment of  Chile  has  suspended,  until  further  notice,  the  import  duty 

on  WHEAT  FLOUR. The  consul  general  of  Chile  in  the  United 

States  has  shown  with  bids  made  by  North  American  importers  the 
feasibility  of  importing  Chilean  CANNED  FRUITS  into  the  United 

States. The  profits  of  the  CEMENT  factory  at  El  Melon  in  1914 

were  £24,882.  Dividends  of  10  and  8  per  cent,  respectively,  were 
paid  on  the  preferred  and  common  stock  of  the  company,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  profits  were  credited  to  the  reserve  and  other 
funds. 
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In  accordance  with  a  contract  which  the  Minister  of  Public  Works 
made  with  W.  E.  Dickin,  the  latter  agrees  to  take  over  the  entire 
Cartagena  AQUEDUCT  and  to  form  in  England  a  company  with 
sufficient  capital  for  the  exploitation  of  the  same.  The  contractor 
promises  to  supply  the  city  with  water  for  80,000  inhabitants,  and, 
in  addition,  to  furnish  the  necessary  water  for  the  use  of  ships 
anchored  in  the  harbor,  for  the  springing  of  the  streets,  and  for  the 
use  of  public  fountains,  etc. — —Statistics  compiled  by  the  office 
of  the  municipal  engineers  of  Bogota  show  that  233  MODERN 
BUILDINGS  were  constructed  in  the  Federal  capital  in  1914,  and 
that  the  building  operations  during  the  first  half  of  that  year  were 

greater  than  they  were  during  the  same  period  of  1913. Press 

reports  state  that  the  shipments  of  machinery  for  the  factory  for  the 
manufacture  of  TANNIC  EXTRACTS,  which  is  being  established 

at  the  Bay  of  Cispata,  have  arrived. The  pohtical  division  of 

Colombia  formerly  known  as  "Corregimiento  de  Icononzo"  has 
been  raise<l  to  the  rank  of  a  MUNICIPALITY  and  will  henceforth 

be  called  the  municipality  of  Uribe-Uribe.^ The  most  important 

REVENUES  of  the  Department  of  Valle  in  1914  amounted  to 
$542,264.75,  made  of  up  the  following  items:  Liquors,  $415.411.24; 
slaughterhouse,  $76,958;  vessels,  $27,942;  registrations  and  mort- 
gages, «11,800.62;  and  cacao,  $10,147.89. The  Cauca  Navigation 

Co.  has  launched  a  new  BOAT  under  the  name  of  Ricaurte.— 
EXPORTS  OF  MEAT  to  the  United  States  have  commenced  tlirough 
the  Atlantic  coast  ports,  a  Royal  Mail  steamer  recently  carrying  as  a 
trial  shipment  100  refrigerated  beeves.  If  this  shipment  is  satis- 
factory the  department  of  foreign  relations  states  that  10,(X)0  beeves 
can  bo  exported  every  six  months.— — Tomas  Uribe  Márquez  is 
preparing  a  GEOGRAPHIC  DICTIONARY  of  Colombia  which  wÜI 
contain  a  n'sumé  of  geographic  and  statistical  data  appropriate  for 

use  in  tlie  post  and  telegraph  offices  of  the  country. The  FrancfH 

Belga  Industrial  Co.  has  equipped  at  a  heavy  outlay  a  liirge  building 
on  [the  San  Josó  plantation,  municipality  of  Suaita,  as  a  print  and 
CLÛTH  factory  with  annexes  for  sizing  and  coloring  fal>rics.  The 
factory  will  employ  more  than  [400  operators,  most  of  whom  are 
women,  and  will  use  large  quantities  of  cotton. Statistics  com- 
piled by  the  departmental  board  of  Antioquia,  show  that  tliere  are 
3,702  TOBACCO  plantations  in  that  department  with  a  tiital  of 
14,423,512  tobacco  plants.  Of  the  58  tobacco-pniduring  districts 
the  principal  ones  are  as  follows:  Bolivar,  276  plantations  and 
2,211,700   plants;   Santa    Barbara,    223    plantations   and    1.980,712 
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plants:  C<:in<-ortlia.  224  pUniations  Anti  1,0S6.I70  plants:  and  Salg&r, 
162  plantations  am)  !>í*4.1tí0  plants. — ■ — In  (."hinday,  IX'partmcnt  of 
ToLma.  the  production  of  fique,  or  a  FIBER  n*s«nublinjr  lienequcQ. 
and  the  cloth  made  from  tlie  same  out  of  wliich  all  kitul?:  of  sarks  are 
manufactured,  especially  those  for  holding  coId  and  ixifftv.  is  a  irroat 
success.  The  niachinerr  and  looms  used  in  tlít^se  prini-sses  were 
inventetl  by  Neftalí  Romero,  of  Cunday,  Fique  or  hent^uen  plants 
gnw  luxuriantly  in  that  part  of  Colombia,  and  wben  cultivated 
there  do  not  require  the  care  of  the  tropical  plantations.  The 
manipulation  of  the  Romero  spinning  and  weaving  machinen'  is  very 
simple.  — 'El  Porvenir,'"  oí  Cartagena,  propulses  to  publish  utidor 
the  name  of  Colombia  en  la  Mano  (Colombia  in  a  Nutshell^  a  lKM>k 
of  commercial  and  IXDUSTRLVL  PROPAGANDA  and  a  travelers' 

guide  containing  a  larçe  amoimt  of  useful  information, On  April 

20  last  a  BASEBALL  CLUB  was  organized  at  the  University  of 
Cartagena.  The  first  contest  took  place  on  the  25tli  of  ibe  santo 
month  with  the  Chantecler  Club,  a  recent  organization,  the  Univer- 
sity Club  being  the  victor. 


President  Alfredo  Gonzalez  in  his  MESSAGE  to  Congress,  delivered 
on  Maj-  I  of  the  present  year,  stated  that  the  revenues  of  the  Republic 
in  1914  were  8,601,690.03  colones  (colon  =  $0.46Õ),  as  compared  with 
9,612.533.79  colones  in  1913,  or  a  decrease  in  1914  of  1.010,834.76 
colones.  The  expenditures  in  1914  were  9,747,246.03  colones,  as 
compared  with  10,184,261.24  colones  in  1913.  In  1914  the  receipts 
of  the  PACIFIC  RAILWAY  amounted  to  768.434.48  colones  and 
the  expenditures  to  711,930,67  colones,  wliich  loaves  a  net  pmfit  of 
56,503.81  colones.  In  1913  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  this 
railway  were  as  follows:  Receipts,  758,690.25  colones:  expenditures, 
811,255.95.  or  a  net  loss  during  that  year  of  52,565.70  colones.  In 
1912  the  expenditures  of  the  Pacific  Railway  amounted  to  725,428.98 
colones  and  the  receipts  to  727.147.26  colones,  leaving  a  net  profit  of 
1,718.28  colones.  The  Executive  recommends  the  construction  of  a 
good  wharf  atPuntarcnns.  the  Pacific  port  terminiJ  of  this  railway.  -  - 
In  accordance  with  a  law  of  August  8,  1914.  President  jVlfredo  (ion- 
zalez  issued  a  decree,  imder  date  of  April  20,  1915,  providing  for  the 
acquirement  for  the  national  treasury  of  $500,000.  American  gold, 
by  means  of  a  domestic  loan  known  as  "INTERNAL  l-OAN, 
1915-1921."  payable  in  six  years  at  6  per  cent  annual  interest  and 
guaranteed  by  the  revenues  which  the  Stat#  receives  from  the  export 
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tax  on  bananas.  Article  2  of  this  decree  prescribes  that  the  treasury 
department  of  the  Costa  Rican  Government  shall  issue  bonds  of  the 
denomination  of  t500,  American  gold,  each,  payable  to  bearer. 
These  bonds  shall  bear  the  facsimile  signatures  of  the  secretary  of 
the  treasury  and  of  the  chief  auditor  of  the  treasury  department 
and  shall  have  interest  coupons  attached  covering  a  period  of  six 
years.  The  bonds  are  to  be  offered  at  the  legal  rate  of  exchange  of 
115  per  cent.  The  payment  of  interest  and  principal  as  they  fall 
due  will  be  made  by  the  administrator  of  the  revenue  in  sight  drafts 
on  New  York.  Among  the  subscribers  to  this  loan,  the  placing  of 
which  was  a  complete  success,  were  John  M.  Keith  and  a  North 

American  commercial  house. An  estimate  of  the  next  CEREAL 

crop  of  Costa  Rica  calculates  that  it  will  be  40  per  cent  in  excess  of 
that  of  last  year,  in  which  event  it  is  predicted  that  tliere  will  be  an 
abundance  of  cereals  to  meet  the  needs  of  domestic  consumption 

and  leave  a  considerable  quantity  available  for  export, According 

to  press  reports,  the  UNITED  FRUIT  CO.  has  ordered  the  con- 
struction of  13  new  vessels  in  Belfast,  to  be  used  in  the  fruit  and 
general  trade,  6  of  which  will  be  employed  in  Enghsh  and  7  in  West 
Indian  commerce. A  number  of  influential  Costaricans  in  bank- 
ing, industry,  and  politics  are  advocating  the  payment  by  the  State 
of  bounties  to  persons  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  cabuya  or 
HENEQUÉN,  in  order  that  this  new  and  promising  industry  may 
gain  a  permanent  foothold  in  the  Rebuplic.  These  gentlemen  pro- 
pose to  bring  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  Congress. The 

ELECTRIC  light  and  power  plant  at  Heredia  was  officially  opened 
to  public  service  on  April  6  last,  the  President  of  the  Republic  par- 
ticipating in  the  ceremonies.  An  electric  light  plant  at  Jobabo  is  in 
course  of  construction  and  will  soon  be  ready  for  the  production  of 
light  and  power. A  recent  executive  decree  provides  for  the  estab- 
lishment in  the  principal  customhouses  of  the  Republic  of  a  WARE- 
HOUSE department  for  the  storage  of  merchandise,  inilammable 
and  perishable  substances  excepted. 


The  department  of  the  treasury  of  the  Govornmeiit  of  Cuba  lias 
published  statistics  showing  that  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30,  1914,  IMMIGRANTS  to  the  number  of  40,530  entered  the  Repub- 
lic, 32,576  of  whom'^were  males  and  7,954  females.  The  majority  of 
these  were  Spaniards,  the  total  of  that  nationality  numbering  31,821. 
During  the  period  referred  to  2,515  Jamaicans  and  1,152  North 
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American  immigrants  entered  the  country.  Of  the  total  mentioned, 
29,243  were  single  and  ll,2Sã  married,  and  30,536  could  read  and 
write.  The  cash  brought  into  the  country  by  these  immigrants 
amounted  to  11,073,070.  Of  the  total  number  7,985  had  previously 
been  in  the  country.  In  1913  the  immigrants  landing  in  Cuba  num- 
bered 58,036,  or  17,506  more  than  in  1914.  The  number  of  PAS- 
SENGERS or  travelers  arriving  in  Cuba  in  1914,  not  including  persons 
classed  as  immigrants,  was  85,414,  and  the  number  leaving  Cuba 
during  the  same  year  was  71,008.  The  majority  of  these  passengers 
were  Spaniards  who  entered  the  coimtry  to  the  number  of  35,585. 
The  number  arriving  from  the  United  States  was  34,264.  During 
1914  the  number  of  Spanish  passengers  who  left  the  island  was  23,732, 
and  the  number  of  Americans  36,958.- — -In  the  fiscal  year  1913-14 
the  gross  CUSTOMS  RECEIPTS  of  the  RepubUc  amounted  to 
$27,665,108,  as  compared  with  (28,174,123  in  1912-13,  $25,508,895 
in  191 1-12, $25,457,658  in  1910-11,  and  $24,935,028  in  1909-10.  Tlie 
customs  expenditures  in  1913-14  were  $1,564,481,  of  which  $1,281,650 
were  for  salaries  of  customs  ofEcials  and  employees. Three  agri- 
cultural EXPERIMENT  SCHOOLS  have  been  estabUshed  in  the 
Provinces  of  Pinar  del  Rio  and  Habana. ^The  FOREIGN  COM- 
MERCE of  the  Repubhc  of  Cuba  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1914,  amounted  to  $304,805,000,  consisting  of  exports  $134,008,000 
and  imports  $170,797,000,  or  an  excess  of  exports  over  imports  of 

$36,789,000. In  the  fiscal  year  1913-14  COASTWISE  VESSELS 

to  the  number  of  12,608  entered  the  ports  of  the  RepubUc,  of  which 
3,565  were  steam  and  9,043  sailing  ships.  These  vessels  unloaded 
456,102,742  kilos  of  merchandise,  of  which  240,494,501   kilos  were 

discharged  from  steam  vessels  and  215,608,241  from  sailing  vesseb. 

Commandant  Ramon  Fonts  has  been  appointed  by  President  Menocal 
to  represent  Cuba  in  the  international  FENCING  TOURNAMENT 

to  be  held  in  San  Francisco  in  connection  with  the  exposition. The 

Cuban  Telephone  Co.  proposes  to  inaugurate  in  Santii^o  on  September 
1, 1915,  an  automatic  TELEPHONE  system,  and  to  extend  its  service 
to  Vista  Alegre  and  Fomento.  This  company  has  2,500  kilometers  of 
telephone  lines  in  operation  and  maintains  a  telephone  service  with 

212  towns. At  the  request  of  the  Government  the  RAILWAYS 

of  Cuba  have  reduced  their  rates  on  small  fruits,  articles  of  prime 
necessity,  and  passenger  tariffs  from  25  to  50  per  cent  of  their  former 

chatges. A  recent   executive   decree   authorizes   Ruperto    Díaz 

Martinez  and  Horacio  D.  Estéfane  to  estabUsh  ELECTRIC  Ugbt  and 

power  plants  at  Tapaste  and  San  Cristobal. The  governor  of  the 

Province  of  Santa  Clara,  in  a  report  to  the  department  of  agriculture, 
states  that  from  327  square  yards  of  land  at  the  Vegas  Nuevas  planta- 
tion planted  t^)  Irish  potatoes,  a  crop  of  20  arrobas  was  harvested, 
and  that  a  number  of  farmera  in  that  vicinity  propose  to  cultivate 
this  tubercle  on  a  large  scale. 
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The  President  of  the  Republic  has  sent  to  the  Senate  for  considera- 
tion the  contracts  made  ad  referendum  with  J.  Eleuterio  Hatton  for 
the  construction  of  a  RAILWAY  from  Barahona  to  the  Dominican 
frontier,  and  the  contract  entered  into  with  M,  A,  Coiscon  for  the 
building  of  a  BATHHOUSE  at  Muertos  Beach  near  the  city  of  San 

Pedro  de  Macoris. Dr.  A.  Fallo  Cabral,  a  member  of  the  faculty 

of  medicine  and  natural  sciences  of  the  Central  University  of  Santo 
Domingo,  has  been  appointed  a  member  of  the  international  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  Pan  American  SCIENTIFIC  CONGRESS. 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  into  the  National  Congress  authorizing  the 
improvement  of  the  PORT  OF  PUERTO  PLATA  by  deepening  the 
San  Marcos  River,  dredging  the  port,  and  constructing  a  freight 
wharf  and  customhouse  building.  The  expenditures  by  the  munici- 
pality in  Puerto  Plata  in  1914  amounted  to  $41,063.07. A  ship- 
ment of  RICE  containing  15,000  quintals  was  recently  made  into 
the  Dominican  Republic  from  India,  via  Cuba,  in  the  steamer  San- 
tiago de  Cuba. -Virgilio  Leon  &  Co.,  of  the  city  of  Santo  Domingo 

have  recently  completed  the  installation  of  an  ICE  PLANT  in  the 
Federal  capital. — —The  President  of  the  Republic  has  authorized 
the  Consuelo  sugar  central  to  bring  into  the  country  temporarily  1 ,000 
laborers  to  work  in  the  cane  fields.^ — ^The  association  of  employees 
of  Santiago  de  los  Caballeros  have  o^anized  a  NIGHT  SCHOOL 
with  a  curriculum  covering  a  period  of  three  years.  Bookkeeping, 
languages,  and  commercial  law  are  among  the  important  subjects 
that  will  be  taught.- — -The  LIGHTHOUSE  at  Macoris  del  Este 
has  been  completed.  Modem  lighthouses  are  also  soon  to  be  estab- 
lished at  .iVguH  and  Salinas  as  well  as  on  the  Samana  Island  and  at 
Cape  Cugano. The  chargé  d'affaires  of  the  legation  of  the  Domin- 
ican Republic  in  Paris  has  advised  the  department  of  foreign  rela- 
tions that  the  Government  of  France  is  disposed  to  purchase  annu- 
ally about  1,500.000  pounds  of  Dominican  TOBACCO. -The  issue 

of  POSTAGE  STAMPS  of  the  denominations  1,  2,  5,  10,  and  20  cen- 
tavos, placed  in  circulation  in  accordance  with  a  decree  of  January  2, 
1915,  and  those  made  good  by  restamping  in  compliance  with  the 
provisions  of  decree  of  February  18,  1915,  having  become  exhausted, 
the  President  of  the  RepuMic  has  ordered  the  following  denomina- 
tions of  the  ol<l  issue  restamped  for  circulation:  200,000  one-cent 
stamps;  60,000  two-cent;  175,000  five-cent;  100,000  ten-cent,  and 

5,000  twenty-cent  stamp.^.^ A  recent  law  enacted  by  the  Congress 

of  the  Republic  and  duly  promulgated  hy  the  Executive  power,  per- 
mits the  importation  into  the  country  of  crude  PETROLEUM  at  the 
very  low  rate  of  duty  of  75  centavos  per  1,000  kilos.     This  condensed 
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and  useful  fuel  is  thereby  cheapened  to  such  an  extent  that  its  use  is 
within  the  reach  of  manufacturing  and  industrial  firms  of  all  kinds 
for  the  production  of  light  and  power,  and  it  becomes  a  successful 
competitor  of  coal  and  wood  in  numerous  branches  of  industry.  À 
demand  for  oil  engines  should  nowbecreated  in  the  Dominicaa  Repub- 
lic, and  with  the  proper  propaganda  and  advertising  work  doubtless 
many  engines  of  this  type  could  be  sold  for  use  in  the  industrial  opera- 
tions of  the  country. 


The  COMMERCE  of  the  Republic  of  Ecuador,  according  to  statis- 
tics published  by  La  Voz  del  Comercio  of  Guayaquil,  consisted  in 
1913  of  174,551,482  kilos  of  merchandise,  valued  at  68,288,392.79 
sucres  (sucre  =$0.487),  as  compared  with  173,279,673  kilos,  valued 
at  56,040,072.34  sucres  in  1912.  In  1913  this  commerce  was  as 
follows:  Imports,  72,796,918  kilos,  valued  at  18,187,988.79  suores; 
exports,  85,871,035  kilos,  valued  at  32,488,410  sucres,  and  coastwise 
trade,  15,883,529  kilos,  valued  at  7,611,994  sucres.  The  commerce 
in  1912  was  as  follows:  Imports,  93,589,089  kilos,  valued  at  21,305,- 
688.34  sucres;  exports,  66,528,394  kilos,  valued  at  28,168,099  sucres, 

and  coastwise  trade,  13,162,190  kilos,  valued  at  6,566,285  sucres. 

In  I9I4  the  exports  of  CACAO  from  Ecuador  amounted  to  478,928 
packages,  weighing  38,904,352  kilos,  valued  at  17,299,421  sucres. 
The  revenue  collected  from  the  export  duty  on  cacao  in  1914  amounted 

in  round  numbers  to  5,000,000  sucres. In  1914  STEAMSHIPS 

to  the  number  of  453  entered  the  port  of  Guayaquil. The  superior 

board  of  public  instruction  has  reelected  all  of  the  professors  of  the 
UNIVERSITY  OF  GUAYAS,  city  of  Guayaquil,  for  the  present 
school  year,  and  has  established  chairs  of  electropathy,  physics, 

biology,  and  dermatology. Two  NEWSPAPERS  have  recently 

been  founded  in  Cuenca,  one  of  which  is  a  weekly  entitled  El 
Progreso,  and  the  other  a  bimonthly  imder  the  name  of  La  Liber- 
tad. ^The    budget    of    the    CONSERVATORY    OF  MUSIC  at 

Quito  for  the  current  school  year  amounts  to  25,200  sucres. The 

captain  of  the  port  of  Bolivar,  Sr.  Gabnel  Echevama,  is  engaged  in 

the  installation  of  a  WIRELESS  telegraph  station  at  Maohaoala. 

The  capital  of  the  principal  FINANCIAL  INSTITUTIONS  of  the 
city  of  Guayaquil  is  as  follows:  Bank  of  Ecuador,  3,000,000  sucres; 
Mortgage  Credit  Bank,  1,000,000  sucres;  Territorial  Bank,  700,000 
sucres;  Guayaquil  Fire  Insurance  Co.,   1,000,000  sucres;  and   the 

Guayaquil  Savings  Bank,  55,000  sucres. An  examination  was 
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recently  made  by  experienced  engineers  of  waterfalls  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Quito  for  the  purpose  of  detennining  whether  a  sufficient 
quantity  and  fall  of  water  exists  and  is  available  in  that  neigh- 
borhood for  the  development  of  5,000  horsepower  of  ELECTRIC 
enei^.  If  the  report  of  these  engineers  is  favorable,  it  is  proposed 
to  install  an  electric  light  and  power  plant  to  furnish  light  and  power 
to  the  Federal  capital  and  the  sturounding  country. The  SANI- 
TATION OF  GUAYAQUIL,  in  accordance  with  Üie  contract  signed 
in  Quito  on  January  6,  1914,  with  an  English  corporation,  comprises, 
first,  an  increase  in  the  potable  water  supply  of  the  city  of  Guayaquil; 
second,  the  sewering  of  the  city;  third,  the  paving  of  the  city;  fourth, 
the  enlargement  of  the  wharf;  and  fifth,  the  drunago  of  swamp 
lands  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  port.  This  vast  project  ¡a 
under  the  direction  of  a  corps  of  civil  engineers.  The  first  of  these 
works,  namely,  the  potable  water  supply,  includes  a  plan  for  fur- 
nishing Guayaquil  with  water  sufficient  to  allow  150  liters  per  inhab- 
itant per  day,  and  allowance  is  made  for  the  growth  of  population 
up  to  200,000,  the  population  at  present  being  about  90,000.  It  is 
proposed  to  bring  this  water  for  a  distance  of  100  kilometets  in  iron 
pipes.  After  the  water  supply  is  provided,  the  engineers  expect  to 
take  up  the  other  work  in  the  order  mentioned. 


The  Government  of  Guatemala  has  issued  an  order  prohibiting 
on  and  after  September  25,  1915,  the  sale  of  PATENT  MEDICINES 
that  have  not  received  the  approval  of  the  faculty  of  medicine 
and  pharmacy  of  the  City  of  Guatemala  as  prescribed  by  article 
26  of  decree  621  of  February  20,  1902,  a  free  translation  of  which 
is  as  follows:  "Art.  26.  The  sale  ot  all  secret  specifics  or  pre- 
servatives of  unknown  ingredients,  regardless  of  name,  is  prohibited; 
but  shoiüd  a  pharmacist  desire  to  sell  a  special  secret  remedy  he 
mus^  communicate  with  the  board  of  directors  of  the  faculty  of 
medicine  and  pharmacy,  which  will,  after  examination  and  recogni- 
tion of  its  utility  based  on  its  composition  and  therapeutic  effects, 

authorize  its  sale  and  keep  secret  its  preparation." In  due  "time 

the  Government  will  send  to  the  general  customs  bureau  a  list  of  the 
medicines  of  secret  composition  whose  sale  has  been  authorized  by 
the  faculty  of  medicine  and  pharmacy  and  whose  importation  is 

permitted. The  TRAMWAY  company  in  the  City  of  Guatemala 

has  petitioned  the  Government  for  permission  to  increase  its  passenger 
tariff  and  has  been  authorized  to  augment  same  up  to  1 J  cents  gold 
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per  passage. ^The  Central,  Western,  and  Pan-American  RAIL- 
WAYS were  recently  inspected  by  Minor  C.  Keith  and  a  party  of 
capitalists.  The  terminal  stations  of  San  Jose,  Mazatenango,  Ocos, 
and  Champerico  were  visited.  Mr.  Keith  states  that  the  bridge  over 
the  Melendez  River  was  expected  to  be  completed  and  ready  for  use 
in  May  of  the  present  year.  The  completion  of  this  bridge  will 
enable  a  direct  railway  service  to  be  established  to  Ayutla,  thereby 
eliminating  the  necessity  of  transferring  or  of  making  a  detour  via 

the  Ocos  line. Thomas  Hesslop  has  petitioned  the  department 

of  fomento  for  authority  to  establish  an  automobile  service  between 
Quezaltenango  and  San  Felipe  and  between  Huehuetenango  and 
near-by  points.  The  petitioner  states  that  he  has  on  hand  the 
necessary  autos,   and   if  the  Government  grants  the  permission 

requested  he  can  establish  the  service  at  once. The  first  sailing 

vessel  to  engage  on  a  large  scale  in  the  FISHERY  industry  in  Ouate- 
mala,  with  the  object  of  furnishing  the  Federal  Capital  with  an 
abundance  of  fresh  fish  at  prices  not  exceeding  the  price  of  meats, 
was  recently  launched  in  the  port  of  San  Jose  by  Pardo  &  Barrios. 
Refrigerating  cars  will  be  used  in  this  service,  and  fish  will  be  deliv- 
ered in  the  City  of  Guatemala  on  the  same  day  in  which  tbey  are 

caught  in  the  sea. The  Tropical  TRADING  Co.,  a  corporation 

organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Maine,  has  been  authorized 
to  eatabliah  a  brantdi  office  in  Guatemala. A  bill  has  been  intro- 
duced into  the  Congress  of  Guatemala  for  the  nationalization  of 

the  PETROLEUM  deposits  of  the  Repubhc. The  Republic  of 

Guatemala  will  be  represented  at  the  Fan-American  MEDICAL 
CONGRESS,  which  will  be  held  in  San  Francisco  from  the  17th  to 
the  21st  of  Jime,  1915,  by  Dr.  Juan  Padilla  Matute. The  Govern- 
ment of  Guatemala  has  granted  certain  privileges,  in  the  nature  of 
bounties  and  inununity  from  mihtary  service,  to  agriculturists  who 
1  the  cultivation  of  legumes,  potatoes,  and  CEREALS. 


The   national   Government   has   appointed    a   COMMISSION   to 
examine  all  the  records  concerning  the  debt  of  the  last  revolution 

and  to  determine  its  amotmt. By  a  decree  of  the  secretary  of  the 

treasury  and  commerce  all  PARCEL  POSTS  that  arrive  from  abroad 
will  be  sent  to  the  customhouse,  and  after  examination  there  and 
payment  of  duty,  will  be  dehvered  to  the  consignees.  This  measure 
was  taken  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  treasury  without  delaying 
the  progress  of  mercantile  operations. On  May  1  was  celebrated 
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throughout  the  Republic,  with  appropriate  ceremonies,  the  AGRI- 
CULTURAL FESTIVAL,  which  has  acquired  the  importance  of  a 

national  event. ^A  ruling  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  and 

commerce  fixes  the  minimum  weight  of  sacks  of  coffee  for  export  at 
170  potmds  each,  and  those  of  cacao  at  150  pounds  each.  The  export 
duties  on  these  articles  in  all  the  ports  of  the  RepubUo  will  be  as 
follows:  Hulled  coffee,  $6  per  sack;  uohuUed  coffee,  (4.50  per  sack; 
and  cacao,  $4.50  per  sack. The  secretary  of  commerce  has  in- 
formed importers  that  in  future  the  DUTY  ON  FLOUR  will  be 
calculated  at  the  rate  of  $1.50  per  barret  of  200  French  potmda, 
according  to  the  tariff  affixed  to  the  ciistomhouae  law  of  Sept^nber  4, 

1905. A  presidential  decree  of  April  15,  appoints  the  Commission 

of  the  MUNICIPAL  COUNCIL  of  Puerto  Principe  chaiged  with 

administering  the  intereste  of  the  municipality. ^A  short  while  ago 

the  BUILDING  for  the  school  inspectors  of  Puerto  Principe  was  com- 
pleted and  their  new  offices  were  established  there,    l^e  building  was 

erected  at  the  angle  of  the  streets  of  the  port  and  of  the  aqueduct. 

"Le  Nouvelliste"  announces  that  it  has  received  an  invitation  to  the 
INTERNATIONAL  PRESS  CONGRESS  which  wiU  meet,  on  account 
of  the  Panama  Pacific  Exposition,  in  the  city  of  Son  Franoaoo,  from 

the  5th  to  the  10th  of  next  July. Dr.  Victor  Boyet  has  been  named 

consul  general  of  Haiti  in  New  York  in  place  of  M.  George  Renier, 
and  M.  Edmond  Dupuy  has  been  appointed  minister  plenipotentiary 

and  envoy  extraordinary  of  Haiti,  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 

MM.  Germain  Champagne,  Mehal  Barthélémy,  Simeon  Petit,  Alphonse 
Henriquez,  and  Antoine  Policard  have  been  appointed  directors  of 
the  CUSTOMHOUSES  of  Peut  Goave,  Miragoane,  Aquin,  Port  de 
Paix,  and  St.  Marc,  respectively,  and  M.  Constant  Vieux  has  been 

designated  customhouse  inspector  for  the  Republic. ^Recently  a 

NEW  DAILY  appeared  in  Puerto  Principe,  entitled  "  La  Vigilance," 

under  the  maniement  of  Monsieur  B.  Toussaint  Noel. ^A  deoree  of 

the  secretaty  of  commerce  fixes  the  FEES  for  consular  certificate  at 
1  per  cent  of  the  total  amount  of  the  invoice,  in  which  amount  are 
included  the  price  of  the  merchandise,  expenses,  and  freight.  Hie 
duties  on  various  artJdes  are  made  uniform  in  all  the  offices  of  the 
RepubUo. 


On  February  6,  1914,  a  concession  was  granted  by  the  Govenunent 
of  Honduras  to  Cooper  Bros,  for  the  establishment  of  a  SHIP- 
YARD at  Oak  Ridge  on  the  Bay  of  Roatan.  For  a  long  time  a  small 
shipyard  had  been  operated  at  Oak  Ridge  by  the  firm  in  question^ 
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but  had  not  prosperad  because  of  the  close  competition  of  other 
similar  establishments  in  the  countries  bordering  the  Caribbean  Sea. 
The  concession  referred  to,  however,  gave  Cooper  Bros,  the  right  to 
import,  free  of  daty,  for  a  period  of  fire  years,  bolts,  screws,  nails, 
iron  and  copper  in  bais  and  sheets,  ancbora,  chains,  winches,  wheels, 
pulleys,  rope,  wire,  paints,  oik,  cotton,  cotton  waste  for  calking, 
tools,  fuel  for  gasoline  and  gas  motors,  and  dock  repair  material. 
This  enabled  them  to  successftdly  compete  with  ûmilar  establish- 
ments abroad,  and  to  build  ships  and  repair  and  clean  vessels  of  a 
length  of  about  85  feet.  The  concession  furtíiermore  obligated  the 
concessionaires  to  repair  and  clean  annually,  free  of  charge,  six  ves- 
sels of  a  length  not  exceeding  85  feet  and  50  tons  burden  in  the  serrioe 
of  the  Govermnent  of  Honduras,  the  Oovemment  paying,  in  case  of 
replacement  of  machinery,  the  cost  of  same.  At  the  present  time 
this  shipyard  is  constructing  three  vessels,  driven  by  gasoline  en- 
gines of  36  horsepower,  40  feet  long,  10  feet  wide,  and  about  5  feet 
draft,  for  the  official  service  of  the  Government.  Part  of  the  lumber 
used  in  these  vessels  is  from  native  timber  and  part  is  imported  from 
Üie  United  States.  Tbe  privileges  accorded  Cooper  Bros,  under  the 
concession  referred  to  has  enabled  that  firm  to  establish  on  a  profitable 

and  permanent  baús  the  shipbuilding  industry  in  the  Republic 

In  cooperation  with  the  department  of  public  instruction  a  number  of 
prominent  educators  and  citizens  of  Tegucigalpa  have  formulated  a 
plan  for  the  establishment  in  the  near  future  of  a  practical  technical 
SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS  in  the  Federal  capital,  the  object  of  which  is 
to  prepare  Honduran  giija  for  different  occupations  in  the  industrial, 
pn^essional,  commercial,  educational,  and  home  life  of  the  country 

and  to  render  them  self-supporting. ^He  municipality  of  Tela 

has  resolved  to  PAVE  the  streets,  extend  the  potable  water  service 
to  the  thickly  populated  nei^borhoods  of  that  port,  light  the  city 
with  electricity,  and  thoroughly  sanitate  the  port.  The  municipal 
council  has  appointed  H6nico  Zelaya,  jr.,  a  civil  engineer,  to  contract 

with  Atlântida  firms  to  carry  to  completion  the  works  referred  to. 

The  department  of  public  works  has  contracted  with  Engineer  Alfredo 
Hembrefio  to  make  a  TOPOGRAPHIC  MAP  of  the  cities  of  Teguci- 
galpa and  Comayaguela. George  Abadie  has  petitioned  the  de- 
partment of  fomento  for  authority  to  exploit  the  gold  and  silver 
MIXING  zone  known  as  Las  Trementinas,  in  the  jurisdiction  of  Cor- 
pus, Department  of  Tegucigalpa,  covering  an  area  of  975  hectares. 

Joseph  Goehl,  an  expert  brewer  from  the  academy  at  Honns,  has 
petitioned  the  Honduran  Government  for  authority  to  operate  a 
modem  brewery  at  San  Pedro  Sula.    The  petitioner  proposes  to 

give  special  attention  to  the  manufacture  of  Pilsen  beer. ^The 

municipality  of  La  Ceiba  has  contracted  with  a  local  company 
organized  for  that  purpose  to  install  an  ELECTRIC  light  and  power 
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plant  at  La  Ceiba. The  Congress  of  Honduras  has  approved  the 

BOUNDARY  TREATY  concluded  between  the  represenUtiveB  of 
the  GoTemmente  of  Honduras  and  Guatemala,  and  the  President  of 
the  Republic  has  duly  promulgated  the  same. 


From  igiO  to  1914,  inclusive,  the  exports  of  HENEQUÉN  through 
Progreso,  the  only  port  of  Yucatan,  coiuisted  of  3,856,408  bales 
weighing  665,805,114  kilos.  These  exports  in  detail  by  years  were 
as  follows:  1910,  558,996  bales  weiring  94,789,954  kilos;  1911, 
680,990  bales  weighing  116,547,349  kilos;  1912,  814,610  bales  weigh- 
ing 139,901,951  kilos;  1913,  836,950  bates  weighing  145,279,963 
kilos,  and  1914,  964,862  bales  weighmg  169,285,897  kilos.  The 
devélopment  of  the  henequén  industry  in  Yucatan  since  the  first 
plantation  was  fonned  in  1850  has  been  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  a 
part  of  Mexico  which  was  considered  by  ïhe  Spaniards  for  centuries 
as  comparatively  worthless  territory  has  proved  to  be  one  of  the 
richest  wealth  producers  in  the  world,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
as  yet  thousands  and  thousands  of  acres  suitable  for  henequén  cul- 
tivation are  still  untouched  and  probably  will  remain  in  virgin  forest 
and  tangled  undergrowth  for  many  years  to  come.  A  recent  trav- 
eler and  writer,  who  characterized  the  henequén  fields  as  the  "green 
gold  of  Yucatan,"  says  that  during  the  last  15  years  a  score  or  so 
of  Mexicui  henequén  growers  have  reaped  profits  amounting  to 
ten  hundred  miUion  Mexican  pesos.  The  profits  of  henequén  growing 
are  estimated  at  from  300  to  400  per  cent,  depending  upon  the  cheap- 
ness and  abundance  of  labor.  The  time  required  for  the  plant  to 
mature  sufficiently  to  enable  the  first  crop  of  leaves  to  be  cut  is  S  or 
6  years,  after  which  successive  cuttings  may  be  made  annually 
thereafter  for  from  12  to  15  years,  or  until  the  leaves  are  exhausted, 
after  which  the  old  plants  should  be  cut  down  and  replaced  by  new 
ones.  Henequén  fiber  is  the  basis  for  the  production  of  binder 
twine  and  is  a  most  important  factor  in  the  cordage  industry  of  the 
United  States.  In  1914  the  imports  of  sisal  or  henequén  fiber  into 
the  United  States  aggregated  195,086  tons,  valued  at  (22,680,480. 
It  is  estimated  that  at  least  80  per  cent  of  the  binder  twine  manufac- 
tured in  the  United  States  is  produced  from  sisal  or  henequén 

fiber. In  normal  years,  according  to  investigations  made  by  the 

Department  of  Agriculture,  about  200,000,000  pounds  of  binder 
twine  are  required  for  harvesting  the  groin,  com,  and  fiax  crops  of  the 
United  States,  some  two-thirds  to  three-fourttia  of  which  is  made  from 
henequén  fiber.    Hitherto,  owing  to  difficulties  connected  with  the 
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spinning  utd  TesTÍng  of  hcneqaoi  fiber  th«  a»»  of  this  fil«m«iit  in 
the  United  States  has  been  ahnost  mtirely  restñrt^d  to  th«  prodtK^ 
úoa  of  binder  twine.  It  is  thought,  howevo* .  that  the  fiber  couM  b« 
utihzed  to  take  the  jiñce  of  jute  now  employed  so  extensively  in  the 
rnannf  actore  of  gimny  sacks  or  buriap  bags.  El^cperimoits  are  being 
conducted  in  the  United  States  looking  to  the  use  of  henequén  in 
the  manner  nferred  to.  as  well  as  for  the  utilisatitMi  of  the  trunks  of 
the  heneqaai  [dant  and  the  weak  and  diy  leaves  in  the  manufacture 
of  p^wr.  One  of  the  rivals  of  hoiequen  is  the  fiber  known  as  "  ca- 
bulla," produced  from  »  species  of  cactus  of  the  Amencan  agave 
family,  now  extensivdy  cultivated  in  Ecuador.  The  demand  for 
henequ^i  fiber  is,  however,  so  great  and  b  increasing  so  rapidly  that 
it  is  highly  improbaUe  that  there  will  be  any  overproduction  of 

fibers  of  this  kind  for  many  years  to  come. The  Southwestern 

STEAMSHIP  Co.  of  Lo6  Angeles  announces  a  fortnightly  steamship 
service  between  Los  Angeles,  CaL,  and  Maaatlan  and  Topolobampo, 
Mexico.  Hie  aunounc«nent  states  that  '"Rie  three  railroads  in 
únalos  are  all  operating  and  from  Topolobampo  and  Mazatlan  all 
^naloa,  soathem  Sonora,  and  western  Qühuahua  and  Duraugo  and  the 
Territory  of  Tepic  can  now  be  reached,  and  many  Americans  are 
operating  their  plantations,  ranches,  and  minea  in  that  region,  this 
service  bung  inaugurated  to  meet  their  demands  for  transportation 
facilitjes." 


On  April  7,  1915,  the  National  Congress  of  Nicaragua  met  in 
EXTRA  SESSION  in  the  capitel  at  Managua  to  consider  important 
matters  of  State.  On  April  8  this  Congress  unanimously  passed  the 
following  resolution:  "The  National  Congress  of  the  Republic,  con- 
sideiing,  hrst,  that  all  perturbation  of  the  public  order  constitutes 
to-day  more  than  ever  an  unqualifiable  act  which  aggravates  the 
present  economic  crisis  and  increases  the  difficulties,  at  the  same  time 
obstructing  the  work  of  the  moral  regeneration  of  the  country  begun 
by  the  Government  of  the  Republic  with  the  assistance  of  all  good 
Nicaraguans  without  distinction  as  to  political  partios;  second,  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  Congress,  in  which  all  the  different  political  parties 
are  represented,  to  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  ordeir, 
indispensable  elements  for  the  moral  and  material  upkeep  of  tlie 
Republic,  declares:  The  representatives  of  the  nation  unanimously 
denounce  the  efforts  to  disturb  order  and  make  public  manifestation 
that  in  the  present  crisis  they  are  collectively  and  singly  ready  to 
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cooperate  id  the  mo3t  efficacious  manner  with  the  Executive  power 
to  maintain  the  institutions  and  preserve  peace  and  public  tran- 
quility."  A  cai^o  of  65,000  COCX)NUTS  was  recently  shipped 

from  Bluefields  to  Colon  to  be  transferred  there  to  steamers  destined 

to  points  in  the  United  States. The  following  is  a  translation  of 

the  bill  for  the  construction  of  a  RAILWAY  from  Bluefields  to  the 
Atlantic  coast  of  Nicaragua,  introduced  into  the  Congress  of  Nica- 
ragua by  Senator  Salinas:  "Article  1.  The  product  of  the  forestal  tax 
and  the  sale  of  national  lands  on  the  Atlantic  coast  shall  be  dovotod 
exclusively  to  the  construction  of  a  railroad,  which,  leaving  Blue- 
fields,  shall  connect  with  the  present  line  at  the  point  that  may 
be  judged  suitable.  Art.  2.  The  plana  must  be  approved  by  the 
Department  of  Development  and  the  materials  which  the  Govern-, 
ment  at  present  has  on  the  Atlantic  coast  shall  be  used  for  the 
time  being  in  commencing  the  work.  Art.  3.  The  Executive  power 
shall  immediately  proceed  to  appoint  a  board  of  development  in 
Bluefields  which  shall  be  charged  wtih  the  collection  and  investment 
of  the  funds  in  the  manner  judged  most  desirable.  Art.  4.  The 
board  of  development  shall  render  quarterly  reptorta  of  its  transac- 
tions to  the  respective  department  and  its  members  shall  be  per- 
sonally responsible  for  any  expenditures  which  they  may  make  for 
any  other  object  than  that  indicated  in  the  present  law.  Art  5. 
The  Executive  power  is  authoñzed  to  sell  the  national  lands  on 
the  Atlantic  coast,  taking  as  a  mininnipi  base  the  sum  of  12 
American  gold  per  hectare,  during  the  time  that  the  Agrarian  law  is 

not  promulgated." The  Eden  MINING  Co.,  successors  to  the 

Panama  Mining  Co.,  with  offices  in  Bluefields,  required  the  services 
of  225  men  in  its  preliminary  work  and  the  expenditure  of  about 
$250,000.  This  company  has  made  plans  for  the  development  of 
water  power  of  at  least  1,000  horsepower,  and  proposes  to  spend, 

approximately,  il,250,000  in  this  work. A  recent  shipment  of 

BANANAS  from  the  territory  tributary  to  Bluefields  consisted  of 
24,318  stems,  of  which  13,000  bunches  were  nine  hands  and  upward, 
the  balance  being  chiefiy  eight  hands  with  a  few  sevens.  Shippers 
engaged  in  this  trade  are  complaining  of  excessive  charter  rates  for 
ships  for  this  traffic. 


A  recent  Executive  decree  providers  for  the  establishment  and 
miaintenance  of  a  marbie  deposit  for  EXPLOSIVES,  consisting  of  a 
launch  to  be  bought  for  that  purpose  and  anchored  at  some  suitable 
place  in  the  Bay  of  Panama.     All  explosives  received  in  the  Federal 
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cmpital  by  merduats  or  pñvftte  puties  shftll.  immediately  on  their 
urival,  be  stored  in  this  deposit,ftQd  this  aerrice  shaD  be  charged 
for  ftt  the  time  of  m^lring  tlie  deposit  «t  the  rate  of  1  balboa  for 
each  46  kilosof  powder,  dynamite,  oraimilarsubslaaces.  and  thereafter 
at  the  rate  of  a&e-tenth  of  a  balboa  per  ratoith  or  fntctioD  of  a  month. 
Anyone  who  desires  to  make  a  deposit  of  explosives  is  required  to 
pay  the  import  duty  on  same  before  a  permit  will  be  granted  him. 
The  Goreroment  is  not  respoosible  for  loss  or  deterioration  of  ex- 
plosives placed  on  deposit  unless  it  is  directly  to  blame  io  the 

matter. The  old  Province  of  Los  Santos  has  been  divided  into 

two  Provinces,  namely:  Herrera,  comprising  the  districts  of  Chitre, 
Peae,  Parit«,  Ocu,  Las  Minas,  Los  Pozos,  and  Santa  Maria,  with  the 
capital  at  Chitre,  and  the  Province  of  Los  Santos,  composed  of  the 
districts  of  Las  Tablas,  Los  Santos,  Macaracas,Guarare,Pocn,  Tonosi, 

and  Pedasi,with  the  capital  at  Las  Tablas. ^The  authorized  capital 

of  the  Bank  of  Panama,  a  BANK  of  issue  recently  established  by 
American  capitalists  in  the  City  of  Panama,  is  (1,000,000,  lUvided 
into  10,000  shares  of  $100  each.  The  Panama  branch  of  the  Com- 
mercial Xational  Bank  of  Washington,  D.  C-,  is  the  only  American 
national    bank    and    the    only    United  States    depositary    on  the 

Isthmus. The  West  India  OIL  Co,  of  New  Jersey  has  petitioned 

the  Government  of  Panama  for  permission  to  construct  warehouses  in 
Panama  for  lhe  storage  of  oil,  proposing  to  make  the  Isthmus  a 
distributing  c^iter  for  Central  America  and  the  north  and  west 

coasts  of  South  Ameñca. A  law  has  recently  become  operative 

in  the  RepubUc  of  Panama  which  imposes  a  STAMP  TAX  of  1 
cent,  gold,  per  word  on  private  and  commercial  cablegrams  for- 
warded.  The  Goveroment  of  Panama  has  received  official  notice 

that  the  strip  of  land  known  as  the  CANAL  ZONE  will,  in  future, 

be  called  Panama  Canal. ^In  order  to  avoid  confusion  in  the 

sending  of  WIRELESS  telegrams,  a  general  order  has  been  issued 
by  the  authorities  of  the  Panama  Canal  prohibiting  the  sending  of 
long-distance  messages  by  vessels  within  the  jurisdtction  of  the 

Canal. ^The  municipality  of  Panama  has  decided  to  furnish  the 

chemical  and  meteorolc^ical  LABORATORIES  in  the  Federal 
capital  with  a  complete  equipmentof  modernapparatusandappUancea 
necessary  for  the  carrying  on  of  work  in  these  laboratories  in  the 

most  appropriate  manner. Cecil  Hart,  an  American  botanist  in 

the  employ  of  a  Loa  Angeles,  Cal.,  company,  has  spent  throe  months 
on  the  Isthmus  collecting  PLANTS,  seeds  and  reptiles  for  shipment 
to  the  United  States.  The  collection  gathered  consisted  of  4,000 
specimens,  among  which  were  20  varieties  of  orchids,  some  of  them 
rare  specimens,  and  40  kinds  of  palms.  After  completing  his  collec- 
tion in  Panama,  the  botanist  in  question  sailed  for  Ëcuador,where 
he  proposes  lo  make  a  collection  of  the  flora  of  that  country. 
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The  President  of  the  Republic  has  authorized  the  construction  by 
the  Federal  QoTermnent  of  AQUEDUCTS  and  sewers  at  DaTid, 
Sona,  Santiago  de  Vertías,  Peoonome,  Anton,  Aguadulce,  Los 
Santos,  Chitre,  Las  Tablas,  Chorrera,  Portobelo,  Palenque,  and 
Nombre  de  Dios.  When  these  are  completed  they  will  become  the 
property  of  tlie  respectÍTe  districts,  and  arrangements  will  be  made 

to  reimburse  the  Government  for  the  cost  of  construction. 

The  Congress  of  Panama  has  approved  the  SANITARY  CONTEN- 
TION signed  in  Paris  on  January  7,  1912. 


On  April  5  last  President  Eduardo  Schaerer  delivered  an  inter- 
esting MESSAGE  to  the  national  congress  on  the  occasion  of  the 
assembling  of  that  body  in  regular  session  in  the  capítol  in  Asuncion. 
Referring  to  the  foreign  relations  of  the  Republic  the  President 
states  that  n^otiations  for  the  conclusion  of  the  boundary  treaty 
with  Bolivia,  in  accordance  with  the  protocol  of  April  5,  1913,  have 
been  conunenced.  In  enumerating  the  treaties  concluded  between 
Paraguay  and  a  number  of  oÜiot  countries,  the  Executive  calls 
attention  to  the  conventions  on  coastwise  trade  made  between 
Paraguay  and  the  Argentine  Republic  and  between  Paraguay  and 
Uruguay.  Concerning  the  commerce  of  the  coimtry  President 
Schaerer  says  that  the  imports  in  1914  amounted  to  5,149,465  gold 
peeos,  as  compared  with  8,119,997  gold  pesos  in  1913.  The  exports 
in  1914  totaled  4,584,358  gold  pesos,  as  compared  with  5,630,929 
gold  pesos  in  1913.  During  Uie  last  five  years  the  foreign  commerce 
of  Par^uay,  according  to  figures  quoted  by  the  Chief  Executive, 
showed  an  excess  of  imports  over  exports  of  7,000,000  gold  pesos. 
The  Government  revenues  in  1914  were  694,178.27  gold  pesos  and 
41,315,527.40  pesos  paper.  The  estimated  revenues  for  the  same 
period,  according  to  the  budget,  were  3,859,500  gold  pesos  and 
28,185,500  paper  pesos.  The  receipts  of  the  Federal  Government 
during  the  last  two  years  were  as  follows:  1914,  694,178.27  gold 
pesos  and  41,315,527.40  paper  pesos,  and  in  1913,  1,508,143.44  gold 
pesos  and  44,062,013.30  paper  pesos.  The  balance  of  the  London 
loan  of  1872  on  December  31,  1914,  was  £718,390.  A  statement  of 
the  intOTnal  debt  on  the  same  date  showed  liabilities  payable  in 
gold,  555,823  gold  pesos;  liabilities  payable  in  paper,  11,296,054 
paper  pesos;  and  damages  on  account  of  the  disturbances  of  1912 
and  1914,  now  in  course  of  settlement,  314,119  gold  pesos  and 
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33j913,373  paper  peeoe.  The  message  closes  with  a  statement  of 
the  important  works  accomplished  and  measures  made  effective  by 
the  department  of  fomento,  among  which  is  the  division  into  lots 
or  tracts  of  Government  lands  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  and  encour- 

^iog  agricultural  immigrants  to  become  landowners. Manuel 

Riquelme,  director  graieral  of  schools  of  Paraguay,  inaugurated 
on  March  26  last,  in  the  name  of  the  Président  of  the  Republic,  a 
RURAL  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  the  second  of  its  kind  established  in 
the  country.  Preeidmt  Schaerer  has  appointed  the  following  faculty  : 
Sr.  Rufino  Benftez,  director  and  professor  of  pedagogy,  ethics,  and 
civic  instruction;  Sr.  Marcelino  M.  Martinez,  assistant  director  and 
professor  of  mathematics  and  Spanish;  Sr.  Antonio  Gill,  secretary 
and  professor  of  drawing  and  stock  riusing;  Sr.  Avelino  Arzamendia, 
professor  of  music;  and  Dr.  Cipriano  Martínez,  professor  of  school 

h^ene. The  gross  receipts  of  the  Paraguay  Central  RAILWAY 

00.  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1914,  were  £156,240,  the 
total  expenditures  £90,073,  and  the  net  receipte  £66,167.  The 
Borja  to  Iguazu  branch  of  this  railway,  which  will  connect  with  the 
Brazilian  railway  system,  has  the  track  laid  to  kilometer  48  and 
grading  done  to  kilometer  70.    This  branch  line  has  been  opened 

to  public  traffic  to  kilometer  31. The  electric  TRAMWAY  line 

of  Asuncion  has  a  length  of  31  kilometers. ^The  annual  edition 

of  the  General  GUIDE  to  Par^uay,  published  in  Spanish  at  Asun- 
cion, and  which  contains  late  official  statistics  of  the  Republic,  was 
completed  and  placed  on  sale  in  May  last. 


The  contract  for  the  exploitation  of  GUANO,  made  on  June  5, 
1914,  by  the  Peruvian  Government  with  a  private  corporation, 
has  been  modified  and  extended  for  a  period  of  five  years.  Under 
this  contract  the  corporation  agrees  to  sell  guano  to  Peruvian  agri- 
culturists at  the  rate  of  3  soles  (Sl-45)  per  unit  of  azoe,  deUvered  at 
such  Peruvian  port  as  the  purchaser  may  request,  the  buyer  being 
charged  the  cost  of  the  sacks.  Under  this  contract  the  corporation 
ooQectfi  the  imposts  established  by  law  in  favor  of  the  bureau  of  pubhc 
charities  and  of  the  Guadalupe  coU^e,  until  such  time  as  those 
taxes  may  be  abolished  by  Congress.  The  corporation  agrees  to 
pay  into  the  treasury  in  Lima  in  advance  the  sum  of  £30,000  at  the 
timo  of  signing  the  contract.  Agriculturists  who  have  ordered 
50,000  tons  of  guano,  in  accordance  with  the  statement  of  the  treasury 
department,  must  pay  into  the  treasury  of  the  corporation  at  the 
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rate  of  1.50  soles  p^'  unit  of  azoe  within  the  tenn  prescnbed  by  law. 
The  commission  of  the  corporation  is  fixed  at  5  per  cent  of  the  profits 
obtained  b j  the  Government,  after  deducting  expenses  of  exploitation 
and  administration,  but  in  no  case  shall  the  profits  of  the  corporation 
exceed  10  per  cent  per  annum  on  the  capital  invested.  The  excess 
profits,  if  any,  shall  be  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  Government. 
The  Government  shall  determine,  in  conjunction  with  the  corpora^ 
tion,  which  of  the  guano  depoãts  shall  be  exploited,  and  shall  avoid 

working  the  deposits  during  the  breeding  season  of  the  birds. 

According  to  press  reports  American  capitalists  are  n^otiating 
with  the  Government  of  Peru  concerning  concessions  for  IRRIGA- 
TION worte.  The  irrigation  projects  investigated  up  to  the  present 
time,  and  which  have  the  approval  of  the  départaient  of  public 
works,  are  those  planned  to  be  undertaken  in  tíie  neighborhood  of 
Tumbes,  CSiira,  Pampas  of  Chimbóte,  Pampas  Imperial,  Cañete, 
Chancay  Valley,  Chilca,  and  lea. The  preúdent  of  the  Geo- 
graphic Society  of  Peru  has  compiled  statistics  showing  that  the 
AREA  of  the  Republic  of  Peru  in  1915  b  1,382,832  square  kilometers, 
4,472  square  kilometers  of  which  are  the  area  of  the  Peruvian  part 
of  Lake  Titicaca  and  the  islands  of  Lobos,  Huara,  Pescadores, 

Chincha,  Manabi,  Guanape,  Ballesta,  and  San  Gallan. ^The  bust 

of  the  Peruvian  patriot,  ADMIRAL  GUISE,  presented  by  tíie  Army 
of  the  Argentine  RepubUc,  was  unveiled  at  the  naval  school  at  La 
Punta,  Callao,  on  April  17,  1915.  Ilie  stone  upon  which  the  bust 
rests  has  an  inscription  in  Spanish  a  trai^aUon  of  which  is  as  follows  : 
"To  the  God  of  tíie  Armies.  Uartfn  Joi^  Guise.  Native  of  Eng- 
land, Vice  Admiral  of  Peru.  Died  November  24,  1838,  attacking 
the  fortifications  of  Guayaquil  where  the  hberty  of  the  Republic 
was  threatened.  He  fought  with  bravery,  fell  with  glory,  expired 
with  joy  when,  on  raising  his  eyes  for  the  last  time  to  heaven,  he 
found  himself  in  the  shadow  of  the  Peruvian  Bag  floating  victoriously. 
The  tears  of  the  family  which  gave  him  to  his  adopted  country  make 
more  solemn  the  national  grief." 


According  to  a  report  of  the  miiùster  of  pubhc  instruction.  Dr. 
Francisco  Martinez  Suirez,  to  the  National  Congress,  there  were  Oil 
SCHOOLS  operating  in  the  Repubhc  in  1914,  of  which  766  were 
under  the  control  of  the  Federal  Government,  4S  private,  91  munici- 
pal, and  7  charity  schoob.    The  total  number  of  matriculates  during 
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the  year  was  54,514  and  the  average  attendance  53,059.  In  Decem- 
ber last,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  an  executive  decree,  the 
Normal  Cenb-al  Institute  for  Boys  was  organized  and  placed  under 
the  direction  of  Juan  Ramon  Uriarte.  During  tJtie  past  year  the 
normal  school  for  girls  had  a  lat^e  attendance  and  issued  diplomas  to 
five  graduates,  who  will  be  employed  in  the  teaching  force  of  the 
Republic.  The  Technical  Practical  School  for  Oirb  had  19  graduates 
in  1914.  Ãt  the  b^inning  of  the  aame  year  the  matriculates  in  the 
National  Institute  was  289,  which  number  was  increased  by  40  before 
the  close  of  1914.  Of  the  206  pupils  from  this  institute  who  took 
examinations,  132,  or  64  per  cent,  passed,  which  is  20  per  cent  more 
than  in  1912.  In  the  preparatory  school  167  pupils  were  examined, 
82  of  whom  were  promoted.  In  1914  the  law  school  had  65  matricu- 
lates; the  medical  school  73,  the  school  of  pharmacy  and  chemistry 
12,  and  the  school  of  dental  sui^ery  9.  During  the  past  year  Üxe 
sum  of  30,000  pesos  were  given  in  subventions  to  secondary  schools 
and  53,830  pesos  for  the  maintenance  of  scholarships  in  said  schools. 
In  1914  the  Govemment  provided  four  scholarships  for  pupils  in  the 
school  of  arts  and  crafts  at  Angela,  France;  one  scholarship  in  Italy, 
one  in  England,  and  three  in  the  Umted  States.  In  addition  to  the 
students  studying  abroad,  scholarships  were  given  to  two  young 
Salvadoreans  who  are  studying  mechanics  in  Philadelphia. Ã  con- 
tract for  the  construction  of  a  BRIDGE  over  the  Tomayate  River 
has  been  let  by  the  Govemment  of  Salvador  to  Engineer  Peralta 

Lagos. An  executive  decree,  issued  in  accordance  with  article  61 

of  the  Sanitary  Code,  prescribes  rules  and  regulations  appUcable  to 
TENEMENT  HOUSES,  the  term  "tenement"  including  all  houses 
used  for  housing  five  or  more  famihes.  The  law  prescribes  that  the 
owners  of  traiement  houses  in  the  Federal  capital  are  required  to 
advise  the  Superior  Board  of  Health  of  the  City  of  San  Salvador  of 
Üie  number  of  peraons  who  live  in  their  tenements,  and  the  owners  of 
tenement  houses  outeide  of  the  Federal  capital  must  furnish  like 
information  to  the  sanitary  authorities  having  jurisdiction  over  them. 
If  thd  law  is  complied  with  the  sanitary  authorities  ore  required  to 
issue  certiãcates  to  that  efTect  to  the  owners  of  the  tenements,  using 
stamped  paper  for  tliiq  purpose.  The  proprietors  of  tenement  houses 
most  provide  toilet  and  bathing  facilities,  deposits  for  trash  and  other 
refuse,  and  a  sufEtcient  number  of  lights  for  night  service.  The  wash- 
ing of  clothes  is  prohibited  in  the  yards  of  tenemrat  houses,  as  is  the 
keeping  of  fowls,  hogs,  and  other  animals.  The  outside  and  inside 
wbUs  of  all  tenement  houses  must  be  whitewashed  or  painted  once 
every  three  months  and  the  doors  and  naáMHJI^ntsd  at  least  once 
a  year.  Where  the  inside  courts  (wfj(í^^r^^^»^pí|^,  the  pro- 
prietors are  required  to  set  out  «^^ 
Tenement  houses  must  not  be  r  -  >    -■ 
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culosis  or  contagious  diaeasee.  The  health  authorities  are  authorized 
to  appoint  inspectors  to  see  that  the  provisions  of  the  law  are  complied 
with.  Infractions  of  the  rules  and  regulations  govemii^  tenement 
houses  &re  puoishabto  with  a  Sue  of  from  5  to  25  pesos. 


In  the  MESSAGE  which  President  José  Batlle  y  Ordonez  delivered 
to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Republic  of  Uruguay  on  February 
15,  last,  the  Executive  states  that  the  general  condition  of  the  country, 
after  passing  through  a  period  of  serious  economic  disturbance 
which  perceptibly  ^gravated  the  effecte  of  the  (crisis  under  whose 
influence  Uruguay  has  been  since  1913,  is  now  in  complete  reaction 
by  virtue  of  the  easy  exit  from  the  country  of  stock  prodacta  at  excel- 
lent prices.  The  chief  political  events  during  the  past  year  were  the 
announcement  of  the  future  President  of  the  Republic  and  the  elec- 
tion of  sraiators  from  the  Departments  of  Canelones,  Salto,  Soriano, 
Florida,  Artigas,  and  Durazno.  A  decree  has  rec^itly  been  issued 
providing  military  instruction  in  the  schools,  with  the  object  of -trûn- 
ing  future  citizens  to  defend  the  sovereignty  of  the  country  should 
it  ever  be  placed  in  jeopardy.  In  referring  to  the  municipality  of 
Montevideo,  the  President  states  that  the  municipal  revenues  from 
the  electric-light  plant  during  the  past  year  amoimted  to  316,278.20 
pesos  (pc!^'«$1.034).  The  service  for  the  collection  and  control  of 
the  taxes  intended  for  the  payment  of  warrants  of  the  city  of  Monte- 
video was  organized  during  the  year,  the  sum  paid  in  for  this  purpose 
amounting  to  110,233.75  pesos.  The  pubUc  gardens  of  the  National 
Capital  were  supplied  during  the  past  year  with  more  than  220,000 
plimtâ  to  be  used  in  the  embdlishment  of  the  city.  The  total  revenues 
of  the  city  of  Montevideo  collected  in  ldl4  amounted  to  2,935,993.57 
pesos,  which,  plus  the  balance  on  hand  on  January  I,  1914,  and  the 
balance  in  tite  Bank  of  the  Repubhc,  made  a  total  revenue  at  the 
disposal  of  the  city  authorities  in  1914  of  3,092,584.08,  out  of  which 
payments  for  expenses  were  made  to  the  amount  of  2,519,729.14 
pesos,  plus  addition^  payments  on  account  of  the  municipal  loan, 
amounting  to  349,156.28  pesos,  which  left  an  excess  of  receipts  over 
expenditures  on  December  31,  1914,  of  223,698.66  pesos.  Among 
the  principal  public  works  imdertaken  in  the  city  of  Montevideo  in 
1914  was  the  establishment  of  a  plant  for  the  incineration  of  refuse, 
to  cost,  approximately,  60,000  pesos,  the  beginning  of  the  pavement 
of  1,000,000  meters  of  asphalted  streets,  and  the  commencement  of 
urban  sanitary  works  under  the  complete  direction  and  control  of 
the  municipality.    The  placing  of  monuments  along  the  survey  of 
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the  boundary  between  Uruguay  and  Brazil  will  be  completed  within 
a  few  months.  During  the  past  year  the  Government  of  Uruguay 
proposed  a  commercial  treaty  with  Brazil,  a  treaty  concerning  the 
use  of  the  frontier  waters  of  the  two  countries,  a  treaty  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  international  road  between  Ac^ua  and  Cuchilla  N^ra, 
and  several  other  treaties  of  lesser  importance.  In  1914  a  sanitary 
convention  was  ratified  with  Par^uay  and  a  treaty  concerning 
reciprocal  railway  traffic  with  Brazil.  The  Br&zihan  State  of  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul  was  granted  a  number  of  scholarships  in  the  normal 
schools  of  Uruguay,  and  a  Uruguayan  l^ation  was  established  in 
Paraguay.  The  President  recommends  the  erection  of  a  monument 
to  José  Marti,  the  Cuban  patriot  and  sometime  consul  of  Uruguay 
in  New  York  and  del^ate  of  Uruguay  to  the  sanitary  conference 
held  in  Washington  in  1889.  The  SIXTH  International  Sanitary 
Conference,  which  was  to  have  been  held  in  Uruguay  in  December, 
1914,  and  the  Students  Congress  in  1916,  were  indefinitely  postponed 
on  account  of  the  war.  A  treaty  of  peace  with  the  United  States 
was  concluded  in  July,  1914.  Negotiations  are  under  way  for  con- 
cluding a  treaty  of  peace  with  Chile,  a  sanitary  and  agricultural 
defense  convention  with  Ai^ntina,  and  a  coastwise  convention  with 
Ai^ntina.  In  1914  there  were  995  primary  schools  in  the  Republic, 
as  compared  with  976  in  1913.  The  rural  schools  in  1914  numbered 
765,  as  compared  with  730  in  1913.  The  r^^tration  in  the  public 
schools  in  1914  was  92,902,  as  compared  with  91,746  in  1913.  The 
number  of  matriculates  in  the  law  school  in  1914  was  408;  in  the 
medical  school,  219  ;  in  the  school  of  pharmacy,  65  ;  school  of  obstetrics, 
120;  and  in  the  school  of  midwifery,  18.  The  total  length  of  the 
railways  of  Uruguay  is  2,593  kilometera,  1,709  kilometers  of  which 
are  under  State  guarantee. 


On  April  24  last  Dr.  V.  Márquez  Bustillos,  Provisional  President 
of  Venezuela,  dehvered  an  interesting  MESSAGE  to  the  National 
Congress,  in  which  he  pays  high  tribute  to  the  disinterested  patriotism 
and  statesmanship  of  Q«n.  Juan  Vicente  Gomez.  The  Provisional 
President  says  that  the  protocols  signed  on  June  13,  1913,  and  Jan- 
uary 14,  1915,  concerning  pending  French  claims,  solve  in  a  satis- 
factory manner  this  deUoate  question.  The  construction  of  some  of 
the  public  works  authorized  by  Congress  has  been  temporarily  post- 
poned. Work,  however,  has  been  continued  on  the  Táchira,  Maracay, 
and  Ocumare  pubho  highways,  as  well  as  upon  a  number  of  other 
public  roads.    The  Provisional  Executive  states  that  full  information 
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relating  to  the  public  business  of  the  country  during  his  term  of 
office  will  be  found  in  the  reports  of  the  different  departments  shortly 

to  be  submitted  to  the  legislative  body. Seventy-seven  of  the 

principal  UNIVERSITIES  and  colleges  of  the  Unit«d  States  have 
offered  scholarships  to  Venezuelan  young  men  and  women.  One 
hundred  and  ten  of  these  scholarships  are  absolutely  free.  In  the 
case  of  some  thirty  universities  and  coU^es,  whose  by-laws  prohibit 
the  giving  of  fiee  instruction,  the  rules  have  been  changed  so  as  to 
require  for  attendance  the  annual  payment  of  a  very  small  som. 
Nearly  all  of  the  States  of  the  Union  are  represented  in  the  univeni- 
ties  and  colleges  offering  scholarships,  a  complete  list  of  which  is  pub- 
lished in  the  Official  Gazette  of  Venezuela  of  April  7,  1915. The 

SepubUc  of  Venezuela  has  12  RAILWAYS  in  operation,  with  a  total 
length  of  800  kilometers  and  an  invested  capital  of  194,300,000 
bolívares  (bol!vaT=t0.193).  During  the  first  half  of  1913  these  rail- 
ways carried  374,596  passengers,  who  paid  fares  to  the  amount  of 
1,260,766  bolívares.  The  freight  hauled  during  the  same  period  con- 
sisted of  161,005,442  kilos  of  merchandise,  on  which  freight  charges 
were  collected  amounting  to  7,653,382  boUvares.  The  gross  freight 
and  passenger  revenues  during  the  [)eriod  mentioned  a^regated 
8,914¡14S  bolívares  and  the  total  expenditures  to  4,179,220  bolívares, 
leaving  an  excess  of  receipts  over  expenditures  of  4,734,928  bolívares. 

During  the  first  half  of  1914  the  exports  of  COFFEE  and  cacao 

amounted  to  81  per  cent  of  the  total  exports  of  the  Republic.  The 
prmcipal  items  of  exports  in  bolívares  during  the  haU  year  referred 
to  were  as  follows:  Coffee,  45,751,162;  oacao,  15,833,354;  oxhides, 
3,394,463;    crude    rubber,    2,039,576;    goatskins,    1,137,775;   gold, 

1,125,227,  and  asphalt,  1,102,629. The  FOREIGN  COMMERCE 

of  Venezuela  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1914,  according 
to  recent  governmental  figures,  was  $43,329,126,  consisting  of  im- 
ports of  $17,005,303  and  exports  of  $26,323,823.  The  imports  by 
countries,  in  the  order  of  their  importance,  were  as  follows:  United 
States,  $6,158,122;United  Kingdom,  $4 ,260,390;Germany,S2,407,672; 
Netherlands,  $1,728,243;  France,  $1,110,960;  Spam,  $566,858;  Italy, 
$535,638;  and  other  countries,  $237,420.  The  countries  to  which 
exporte  were  made,  in  the  order  of  their  importance,  were  as  follows: 
United  States,  $8,611,924;  France,  $8,430,421;  Germany,  $4,162,088; 
United  Kingdom,  $1,862,850;  Spam,  $1,272,556;  Netherlands, 
$828,868  ;  Italy,  $185,554;  and  other  countries,  $969,562.  The  foreign 
trade  of  Venezuela  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1913,  amounted 
to  $48,453,987,  or  $5,124,861  more  than  in  1914.  The  exports  and 
imports  in  1914  showed  decreases,  as  compared  with  1913,  as  followa: 
Exports,  $2,452,707;  imports,  $2,672,154.  The  United  States  occu- 
pied the  first  place  in  the  import  and  export  trade  of  the  country  in 
1913  as  well  as  m  1914. 
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THE  executiví  oHicers  and  the  staff  of  the  Pan  American  Union 
extend  their  felicitatioiiíi  to  the  Honorable  Robert  Lansing, 
who,  by  his  appointment  as  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
States,  becomes  ex  officio  chairman  of  the  governing  board 
of  this  international  orgaiiÍ7,ation.  The  most  important  and  cer- 
tainly the  unique  ex  officio  rcsponâibility  which  devolves  upon  any 
Cabinet  officer  of  the  United  States  is  that  which  makes  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  the  presiding  ollicer  of  the  controlling  body  of  the  Pan 
American  Union.  The  fact  that  this  board  is  composed  of  the 
plenipotentiaries  of  twenty-one  nations,  that  is,  the  ambassadors  and 
ministers  of  the  twenty  Latin  American  countries  and  the  Secretary 
of  State  of  the  United  States  — representing  an  all  American  popula- 
tion of  one  hundred  and  ninety  millíons^makea  it  an  international 
board  which  has  no  counterpart  in  the  world,  but  which  has  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  most  direct  hearing  upon  the  peace,  conimeree, 
and  diplomacy  not  only  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  but  of  the  entire 
world.  Secretary  and  CItairman  Lansing  comes  to  this  new  oilice, 
however,  with  a  remarkable  training  ami  with  all  those  qualifícations 
which  insure  his  being  a  worthy  successor  of  his  numerous  distin- 
guished predecessors. 


RK.S10XATIÜN    OK    SECKETARY    OK    STATE    BRYAN". 

On  June  0.  when  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  went  to  press.  Hon. 
William  Jennings  Bryan,  Secretary  of  Stale  of  the  United  States, 
resigned  from  the  C'abinet  of  President  Wils<in.  As  the  Secretary  of 
State  of  the  United  States  is  ex  officio  chairman  «if  the  governing 
bonnl  of  the  Pan  American  Uni<m,  this  acli<in  eutometically  severed 
h'\A  ofiicial  connection  with  this  hitcmational  oi^enizrlion.  It  is 
therefore  fitting  that  there  should  be  some  expression  from  its 
executive  oflicers  and  staff  of  their  feeling  im  the  occiwion  of  his 
retirement. 

For  a  little  over  two  years  Mr,  Bryan  presided  with  unifiirni  regu- 
larity and  whole-hearted  devotion  to  his  <luties  iit  the  ri-giilur  monthly 
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meetings  of  the  governing  board  and  supervisory  committee  and  the 
other  important  committees  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  of  which  he 
was  a  member. 

When,  moreover,  the  Director  General  or  the  Assistant  Director 
had  any  business  to  transact  with  him  as  chairman  of  the  board,  he 
invariably  showed  keen  interest  in  what  was  submitted  to  him  and 
was  always  ready  to  take  the  necessary  action.  He  followed  closely 
the  regular  work  of  the  office  and  gave  that  encouri^ement  to  its 
executive  officers  which  proved  his  sympathy  with  their  responsibili- 
ties. He  was  a  most  scrupulous  observer  of  the  international  char- 
acter of  the  Pan  American  ITnion,  and  never  in  any  way,  either  in  the 
meetings  of  the  governing  board  or  in  his  association  as  chairman  with 
the  executive  officers,  showecl  any  desire  to  exercise  groat«r  authority 
than  the  Latin  American  ambassadors  and  ministers  who  were  the 
other  members  of  the  board.  He  recognized  that  the  strength  and 
life  of  the  oi^anization  depended  upon  the  fact  that  each  one  of  the 
Latin  American  Republics  has  the  same  interest  and  authority  in  its 
administration  as  has  the  United  States. 

Hia  uniform  kindness,  courtesy,  and  affability,  as  well  as  his  warm 
sympathy — characteristics  which  he  manifested  in  dealing  not  only 
with  his  fellow  members  of  the  board  but  with  the  executive  officers 
and  Btaff  of  the  Pan  American  Union — are  qualities  which  will  always 
be  remembered  by  those  who  came  in  contact  with  him. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  Mr.  Bryan's  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
Pan  Americanism,  for  it  is  so  well  known  that  it  requires  no  emphasis. 
B^inning  with  his  journey  around  South  America,  which  he  made 
nearly  six  years  ago,  he  has  ever  since — both  in  private  and  official 
life — shown  the  deepest  interest  in  the  welfare  and  progress  of  the 
Latin  American  countries  and  in  the  development  of  the  closest  ties 
possible  of  friendship  and  commerce  between  them  and  the  United 
States.  In  every  utternnce  he  has  made,  either  as  Socretarj"  of  State 
or  as  chairman  of  the  governing  board,  he  has  indicated  a  sincere 
desire  to  develop  that  kind  of  Pan  American  solidarity,  comity,  and 
mutual  relationship  which  will  always  preserve  peace,  prosperity,  and 
good  understanding  among  all  the  American  nations.  In,  therefore, 
Mr.  Bryan's  severance  of  his  official  connections  with  the  Pan  j\meri- 
can  Union,  the  executive  officers  and  staff  extend  to  him  their  sincere 
appreciation  «f  his  services  as  chairman  of  its  governing  board  and 
best  wishes  for  his  happiness  and  welfare  in  the  future. 


SECRETARY    M  ADOO  S    LETTER  OF    FAREWELL    TO  THE    OKI.EUATES    OF 
THE    FINANCIAL    CONGRESS. 

The  Hon.  W.  G.  McAdoo,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  oí  the  United 
States  and  presiding  officer  of  the  Pan  American  Financial  Con- 
ference, which  convened  in  Wa-shington  May  24  to  May  29,   1915, 
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By  ïtriue  of  Ihfa  oince  Mf.  Lanilng  becomw  chairmuii,  tx  orllolo,  of  Iho  Kovirnlnn  boord  ol  lhe  Tan 
* —n  Union. 
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and  ill  which  repreíientatives  for  18  of  the  Latin  American  Republics 
met  in  conference  with  representatives  of  the  financial  and  com- 
mercial interests  of  the  United  States,  has  addressed  a  letter  of  fare- 
well to  the  Latin  American  delegates  on  their  departure  from  this 
country.  Expressing  his  belief  in  the  important  resulta  attained 
by  the  conference,  Secretary  McAdoo  suggests  tho  continuance  of 
these  conferences,  meeting  annually  at  some  convenient  place. 
Washington  is  presented  by  the  Secretary  as  perhaps  the  most 
suitable  of  such  places,  Mr.  McAdoo  warmly  indorsed  the  report 
of  the  committee  on  uniform  legislation  of  the  fínancial  conference  in 
its  recommendation  that  international  high  commissions  on  uniform 
legislation  be  created  in  all  the  Pan  American  countries  and  suggests 
a  joint  meeting  of  all  these  commissions  at  some  suitable  place  on 
November  1  of  this  year.  Buenos  Aires,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Secretary,  might  be  chosen  for  such  a  joint  meeting.  In  order  that 
the  high  commissions  may  have  the  status  to  which  their  importance 
and  dignity  entitle  them,  Mr.  McAdoo  suggests  that  the  minister  of 
fínance  in  each  country  should  himself  accept  the  chairmanship  of 
the  commission  for  his  country.  He  offers  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  to  accept  the  chairmanship  of  the  commission  for  the  United 
States.  In  his  judgment  if  this  is  done  in  aU  the  countries  tho  com- 
missions will  at  once  have  a  prestige  and  dignity  which  will  ad<i 
much  to  their  effectiveness.  He  urges  the  immediate  organization 
of  these  commissions  and  tho  appointment  of  members  and  secre- 
taries general.  Mr.  McAdoo  urges  the  continuance  of  the  group 
committees  as  permanent  agencies.  These  gr<mp  committees 
were  created  by  the  financial  conference  for  handling  the  special 
interests  of  each  country  and  were  composed  of  the  delegates  from 
the  particular  country  and  selected  delegates  from  the  United  States. 
In  his  letter  of  farewell  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  lays  particular 
emphasis  on  the  '  imperative  necessity  for  the  prompt  establishment 
of  increa.sed  and  improved  steamship  communication  between  the 
leading  porta  of  South  America  and  the  United  States,"  which  in  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  the  conference  was  of  vital  importance.  He 
informs  the  delegates  that  "a  bill  was  introduced  in  the  last  Congress 
of  the  United  States  and  almost  became  a  law  authorizing  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  under  certain  prescrihe<l  conditions, 
to  establish  steamship  lines  to  South  America,"  and  says  further  that 
"doubtless  the  Congress  at  its  forthcoming  session  in  December, 
1915,  w^ill  pvc  renewed  consideration  to  this  important  matter." 
Mr,  McAdoo  requests  suggestions  and  information  regarding  tho 
establishment  of  such  lines  from  the  delegates  of  eacli  country. 

In  addition,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  submits  lo  the  departing 
delegates  a  letter  from  the  Postmaster  General  of  the  United  States 
renewing  the  offer  of  the  United  States  of  a  reciprocal  2-rent  letter 
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postage  rate  in  aU  the  Republics,  where  this  rate  does  Dot  now  apply, 
and  also  for  the  improvement  and  extension  of  the  money-order  and 
parcels-post  system. 

THE    SECOND    PAN    AMERICAN    SCIENTIFIC    OONORB&S. 

The  achievement  of  the  Pan  American  Union  in  creating  a  sentiment 
of  Pan  American  solidarity,  of  fellowship  and  common  interest  among 
the  Republics  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  was  cordially  admitted  by 
the  business  men  of  these  countries  during  the  Pan  American  Finan- 
cial Conference  which  met  in  Washington,  D.  C,  the  week  of  May  24, 
1915,  on  the  invitation  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States,  the  Hon,  William  Gibbs  McAdoo.  Another  great  opportunity 
will  be  afforded  this  year  for  the  feeling  of  mutual  helpfulness  to 
show  itself.  This  opportunity  will  present  itself  in  the  Second  Pun 
American  Scientific  Congress  which  convenes  likewise  in  Washington, 
December  27,  1915,  to  January  8,  1916.  In  practical  appreciation 
of  the  honor  shown  by  the  first  congress  which  met  in  Santiago, 
Chile,  in'1908  in  selecting  the  capital  of  the  United  States  as  the  place 
of  meeting  for  the  second  congress,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  through  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Pan  American  Union, 
through  its  governing  board  and  its  executive  officer,  the  director 
general,  and  the  leading  scientific  organizations  and  men  of  science 
of  the  United  States  are  cordially  and  effectively  cooperating  in 
arranging  for  the  program  that  will  permit  the  distingubhed  scien- 
tists of  the  participating  countries  to  discuss  topics  of  vital  Pan 
American  interest  and  enrich  the  field  of  pure  and  applied  science. 

The  program  is  divided  into  nine  main  sections:  I,  anthropology; 
II,  astronomy,  meteorology,  and  seismology;  III,  conservation  of 
the  sources  of  natural  wealth,  agriculture,  and  |sylviculture ;  IV, 
instruction;  V,  engineering;  VI,  international  law,  civil  law,  and  juris- 
prudence; VII,  mining  and  metallurgy,  geology,  and  applied  chemistry; 
VIII,  public  health  and  medicine;  IX,  transportation,  commerce, 
finance,  and  taxation.  In  all  uf  those  main  divisions  the  Latin 
American  countries  have  made  notable  contributions,  and  it  is  con- 
fidently expected  by  the  committee  on  organization,  the  executive 
committee  appointed  by  the  first  congress  on  its  adjournment  in  1908, 
that  the  Latin  American  countries  will  be  well  represented  on  the  pro- 
gram by  scientific  papers  which  may  serve  the  purpose  of  creating  a 
better  understanding  among  the  participating  countiies  of  this  intel- 
lectual congress  in  regard  to  their  people,  history,  laws,  and  education, 
their  resouices,  industries,  and  commerce.  The  organization  offices 
of  the  congress  are  established  in  the  beautiful  building  of  the  Pan 
American  Union  through  the  courtesy  of  the  governing  board,  which 
authorized  the  director  general,  at  the  same  time,  on  the  request  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the  Secretary  of  State,  to  serve 
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the  congress  as  its  secretary  general.  Nu  member  of  the  executive 
committee  is  more  deeply  interested  in  the  success  of  this  gathering  of 
Pan  American  scientists  and  publicists  than  its  chairman,  the  Hon. 
William  Phillips,  Assistant  Secretarj'  of  State  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Phillips,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  University,  is  regent  and  secretary 
uf  the  corporation  of  that  univetuity.  The  assistant  secretary  of  the 
congress  is  Dr.  Glen  Levin  Swiggett,  who  has  been  given  leave  of 
absence  by  his  university,  the  University  of  Tennessee,  to  accept  this 
post.  From  the  secretary  general'.^  office  copies  of  the  prelimmary 
program  in  English,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese  are  now  being  mailed 
to  all  of  the  participating  countries.  Additional  copies  may  be  had 
on  request  to  the  secretary  general  of  the  Pan  Amciican  Scientific 
Congress,  care  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  Washington,  D.  C. 


THIRTEENTH    ANNIVBRSAKY    OF   CUBAN    INDEPENDENCE. 

Cuba  celebrated  the  thirteenth  anniversary  of  its  exist-ence  as  an 
independent  Republic  on  May  20.  1915,  and  in  complimentary  recog- 
nition of  the  spirit  of  progress  and  devehtpment  characteristic  of  the 
island  Republic,  President  Wilson  cabled  the  following  message  of 
feUcitation  to  Presi<lent  Menocal  at  Habana: 

It  givea  me  great  pleasure  lo  extend  to  your  excellcDcy  and  to  the  Cuban  peopU- 
cordial  greetings  on  thJH  annivenuiry  of  the  independence  of  Cuba. 

The  steady  growth  of  Cuba  in  its  social  and  economic  develop- 
ment reflects  the  vigor  and  power  of  the  Cuban  people,  and  the 
ranli  which  the  country  occupies  among  the  Americiui  nations  is 
another  expressi<in  of  its  energy  and  productivity.  jVlthough  Cuba 
has  the  distiin-tion  of  being  the  youngest  with  but  one  exception  of 
the  American  Republics,  in  the  brief  period  of  its  independent  life 
it  has  already  sliown  remarkable  jirogress.  The  coimtry  lias  de- 
veloped social  and  e<lucati(»nal  institutions  to  a  high  statnlani,  wliile 
from  an  economic  standpoint  the  rich  production  of  its  natural  re- 
sources has  justly  won  for  it  the  title  of  the  "Pearl  of  tJie  West 
Indies."  It  is  but  appropriati>  that  Cuba  celebrated  this  memorable 
date  in  its  history  witli  a  series  of  elaborate  ceremonies,  and  the 
briUiant  state  dinner  which  was  given  at  Washingttm  by  Sr.  Dr. 
Carlos  Manuel  dc  Céspedes,  the  Cuban  minister  to  tlie  United  States, 
is  worthy  of  special  mention.  This  notable  function  was  lield  in  the 
beautiful  Hall  of  tho  .Ymericas  of  tho  Pan  American  Union  Buil<ling. 
The  three  crystal  chandeliers  with  the  myriads  «f  glistening  pendants 
were  dazzlinjr  in  tlieir  illumination,  while  the  elaborate  decorations, 
consisting  of  banners,  national  emblems,  towering  palms,  and  rare 
fragrant  blooms,  combined  to  make  the  setting  a  most  fitting  one. 
The  gui>st.s  included  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  and 
Mrs,  Bryan,  tjie  diplomatic  corjt.s,  Cabinet  ofTicials.  prominent  repre- 
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sentatives  of  goverrimont  circles,  tbe  executive  officera  of  the  Pan 
American  Union,  the  nienibers  of  the  distinguiahed  Cuban  delegation 
to  the  Pan  American  Financial  Conference,  the  staff  of  the  Cuban 
Legation,  and  a  number  of  other  people  prominent  in  social  circles 
of  the  capital. 

RETURN    OP    EX-SENATOR    BlTtTON    FROM    SOUTH    AMERICA. 

As  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  goes  to  press,  Hon.  Theodore  E.  Bur- 
ton, former  United  States  Senator  from  the  State  of  Ohio,  has  re- 
turned from  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  on  the  steamer  Verdi,  which  ar- 
rived in  New  York  on  June  25th.  The  Senator  reports  that  he  has 
visited  all  the  countries  as  planned  in  his  original  itinerary  and  has 
had  a  most  successful  and  enjoyable  trip. 


UNITED   STATES    SCHOLARSHIPS    FOR    VENEZUELA. 

Congratulations  are  due  to  Hon,  Preston  McGoodwin,  the  United 
States  minister  to  Venezuela,  for  the  success  of  his  efforts  in  bringing 
into  closer  and  more  intimate  association  the  two  countries.  Since 
his  residence  at  Caracas,  Minister  McGoodwin  has  been  untiring  in 
his  labors  to  promote  better  understanding  through  a  broader 
exchange  of  social  and  commercial  activities.  As  a  result  of  these 
efforts  the  minister  has  succeeded  in  impressing  upon  the  schools, 
colleges,  and  universities  of  the  United  States  the  importance  of 
closer  educational  relations  with  Venezuela,  and  now  comes  the 
announcement  that  91  of  the  best  of  these  institutions  have  expressed 
their  willingness  to  offer  free  scholarships  to  students  from  that 
country.  The  Government  of  Venezuela  has  accepted  the  offer,  and 
it  is  expected  that  200  students  from  the  several  States  of  that  coun- 
try will  matriculate  this  fall  in  various  institutions  of  learning  in 
different  parts  of  the  United  States.  The  press  of  Venezuela  is 
unanimous  in  its  expressions  of  appreciation  of  this  genuine  mani- 
festation of  friendship  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  while  in  the 
latter  country  there  is  a  deep  feeling  of  gratifícation  at  the  prospect 
of  having  large  numbers  of  students  from  the  countries  of  Central  and 
South  America  in  its  schools  and  colleges.  The  importance  of  such 
a  movement  in  the  development  of  closer  relations  with  these  coun- 
tries can  not  be  overestimated,  since  few  factors  are  as  influential  in 
promoting  a  true  Pan  American  spirit  as  those  of  Latin  jVmerican 
students  receiving  their  education  in  the  United  States. 


COMMERCIAL  ABBITKATION   WITH   ARGENTINA. 

The  suggestion,  first  made  at  the  Pan  American  Financial  Con- 
ference by  the  delegation  from  Argentina,  Drs.  R.  C.  Aldao  and 
S.  H.  Pearson,  of  a  plan  for  the  arbitration  of  commercial  disputes 
was  fully  discussed  between  these  gentlemen  and  a  committee  desig- 
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Dated  by  thi-  Chamber  of  Cí'imiit'rre  of  lho  I'uiuxl  Stat»"!>.  As  « 
reiult  of  the  discussion  the  .^rp^ntine  deU^t*^  outt  back  U>  Aiy^»- 
tina  a  plan  of  arbitration  ct>m]>li't«>  in  dolaùls.  This  plan  otmloni- 
plates  arbitration  undor  the  supervision  of  the  Biiont»s  Ait\>s  (^hambíT 
of  Conimerre  and  the  Chamber  of  Comnierre  of  tlu'  I'nited  St4»t<>s, 
each  uudertakiit^  to  organize  an  admini^^trative  conunitlee  on  arbi- 
IratkiD.  There  will  be  a  list  of  at  least  :îO  arbitrators  divide*!  into 
two  sections,  one  sei-lion  bt'iiig  sele^'ted  by  each  chaiuWr  with  the 
approval  of  the  other.  Questions  of  quality  of  merchandise,  c<>m- 
pliance  with  orders,  damages  for  inadequate  packing,  and  the  like, 
will  come  before  the  arbitrators.  The  inauguratiou  of  this  plan  in 
Argentina  it  b  expected  will  be  followed  by  similar  plans  fot  other 
countries. 


LECTlltER    E.  M.  NEWMAX  IX  I^\TIX  AMERICA. 

The  generous  response  which  lectures  and  travel  talks  on  the 
countries  of  Central  and  South  America  have  met  in  the  I'nited 
States  as  a  result  of  the  increasing  interest  in  Pan  American  affairs 
has  encoiu*aged  Mr.  E.  M.  Newman,  a  well-known  lecturer  in  the 
United  States,  to  make  a  careful  tour  of  those  countries  for  the  pur- 
pose of  gathering  first-hand  infonualion  and  securing  an  interesting 
collection  of  photographs  for  a  series  of  lectures.  Mr,  Newman  sailed 
early  in  April  and  will  be  gone  about  six  months.  In  his  travels  he 
will  visit  the  countries  of  Central  America,  pass  through  the  Panama 
Canal,  and  then  proceed  down  the  west  coast  of  South  ^Vmerica, 
crossing  the  Andes  into  Argentina  and  returning  to  the  United  Statt^ 
via  the  east  coast.  Mr.  Newman  nill  visit  the  various  points  of 
interest  en  route  in  addition  to  stops  at  the  capitals  and  principal 
cities. 

AN    AU.   BOUND    ACHIEVEMENT    PHIZE. 

The  second  annual  award  of  the  All  Round  Achievement  I*riio, 
given  yearly  by  John  Barrett,  the  Director  General  of  the  Pan 
American  Union,  to  a  member  of  the  graduating  class  of  Dartmouth 
College,  was  won  by  C.  E.  Griffith,  jr.  The  recipient  of  this  honor 
is  chosen  by  members  of  the  three  upper  classes  and  the  student 
is  elected  who,  in  the  opinion  of  bis  fellow -students,  gives  the 
greatest  promise  of  becoming  a  factor  in  the  outside  worid  through 
his  character,  scholarship,  physical  qualiii<^ations,  personal  popularity, 
leadership,  and  usefulness  as  a  man  among  men.  The  candidat*' 
receiving  the  largest  number  of  votes  has  his  name  engraved  on  the 
silver  cup  which  remains  as  a  permanent  possession  of  the  college 
and  receives  an  appropriate  medal  bearing  on  it  Dartmouth  College, 
his  own  name,  class,  and  the  words,  "For  all  round  achievcnionl." 
Mr.  Barrett  is  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth,  class  of  ISSM. 
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NATl'KE  was  arrayed  in  all  the  beauties  of  springtime;  a  pletis- 
atit  breeze  had  banished  tlie  clouds  and  the  afternoon  sun 
sent  forth  its  brightest  rays  ;  the  bugles  of  marines  sounded 
and  hands  played:  uniforms  of  men  and  handsome  gowns  of 
ladies  of  many  lands  lent  coloring  to  an  activo  scene.  Delegates  from 
practk-ally  every  nation  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  were  embarkii^ 
on  the  Mayflower  for  a  sail  down  the  Potomac  to  pay  tribute  to  tlie 
immortal  Washington.  Rulers  and  potentates  representing  many 
foreign  powers  had  performed  similar  honiage,  but  probably  never 
before  had  the  peoples  of  so  many  different  countries  journeyctl  to- 
gether to  historic  Moimt  \'emon.  The  ver>"  name  of  the  ship  upon 
which  they  sailed  linked  the  past  witli  the  present,  while  the  inter- 
mingling of  peoples  prophesied  for  future  generations  a  bettor  ac- 
rjuaintunce  and  closer  ties  than  the  nations  of  the  Americas  have  ever 
enjoyed. 

Thus  was  practically  begun  a  tour  tliat  may  be  epocli-making  in 
importance;  its  members  were  tlie  delegates  to  the  Pan  American 
Financial  Conference  wliich  assembled  in  Washington  at  the  invita- 
tion of  the  United  States  Government,  and  of  which  tlie  Si'cretary  of 
tlio  Treasury,  Hon.  William  G.  XlcAdoo,  played  a  leading  rôle.  These 
foreign  representatives  were  soon  to  start  on  a  two  wet'ks'  tour  of  lead- 
ing American  cities,  and  the  short  sail  on  the  Potomac  was  in  reaUty 
a  prelu<le  to  the  longer  journey;  it  was  the  first  time  tlie  delegates 
enjoyed  the  experience  of  traveling  together  as  the  Nation's  guests. 
The  completed  journey  now  pass4is  into  history;  it  might  be  well 
termed  a  triumphant  tour,  for  the  members  of  the  party  were  ovory- 
whcro  received  with  a  cordiality  that  caiAA  not  be  mistaken;  but  a 
short  magazine  article  can  aim  merely  to  chronicle  a  few  of  the 
many  interesting  features  rather  than  enf<>r  into  details.  Treasury 
officials  wlio  arranged  the  trip  deserve  mucli  credit,  for  a  wiser  choice 
in  blending  cities  and  sections  of  country  could  have  scarcely  been 
made,  considering  the  fact  that  only  about  two  weeks  were  available 
for  the  purpose.  Many  cities  other  than  those  visited  were  anxious 
to  entertain  and  honor  the  Latin  American  visitors,  hut  iark  of  time 
prevented  a  more  extended  itinerary. 
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An  tnietfstini!  IncMenl  ol  thí  U.. _ _ 

Id  rhiUtdrlphiii,  when  ihr  piny  viilitd  tliP  (rid  ham»  uf  IMsv  Ho«i.  Kh»,  iliirlni;  Ihn  ... . 
tionaty  War.  made  Ih«  IIiik  uliiili  was  auleeuudiily  aHlcially  adupird  as  Ih»  «nl>li<m  ol  ih»  In 
SlulH  dI  Anwrira.  A  kk j|.|:ninilclHiiK]ii«ranif[g)-  Kn»,  HlMSinUi  Wibuni.  iirnminl  lallir  m 
snilutlvc  of  lht>  SMrnur.v  ol  ih«  Treasury  of  Ihr  UniiMl  HiiIM  ihv  Hiit  |ilmiivd  alKH-i>.  with 
■ugKwtioii  that  il  liF  adopted  as  thr  cummfrctel  «oiIiImii  of  all  thr  nnintriiK  miniittiliw  llir  I 
Anuricui  Union.  The  Hug  lirirs  H  siniilf  lilur  siv  on  lis  whllr  nllk  ilvM.  lUiil  Im  IwnlHvil  Willi  I 
silk  Ittanr.    In  cunlurmiiy  wlili  ihls  siif,'»:n<l  iun  lli«  mavor  of  I'lilluMplilu  pmpiilr.l  I»  f  irh  of 
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The  start  was  made  from  Washingtoo.  the  party  leaving  the  capital 
on  the  last  day  of  May.  The  special  train  on  which  they  traveleil 
reached  New  York  on  theoight  of  June  13,  where  the  party  disbaiided. 
The  tour  had  traversed  nearly  3,000  miles  of  countrj-;  the  party  had 
visited  10  State»,  and  had  been  entertained  and  banqueted  by  12 
American  cities. 

The  first  stop  after  leaving  Washington  was  made  at  Annapohs, 
where  the  visitors  were  shown  about  the  grounds  and  buildings  of 
the  Naval  Academy,  and  the  journey  then  resume*!  to  Baltimore. 
The  chief  feature  of  (he  Monumental  city's  entertainment  was  a  sail 
on  the  river  and  a  visit  to  ohl  Fort  McHenry,  a  place  almost  sacred 
in  American  history  by  reason  of  its  association  with  the  production 
of  Key's  famous  poem,  the  Star-Spangled  Banner.  In  the  evening 
a  grand  banquet  was  given  in  honor  of  the  city's  guests  and  at  a 
late  hour  their  special  train  departed  For  Philadelphia. 

One  of  the  unusual  incidents  of  the  tour  happened  in  Philadelphia. 
This  incident  was  a  visit  to  the  Betsy  Ross  house  where  Miss  Sarah 
Wilson,  the  great-granddaughter  of  the  famous  colonial  woman  who 
made  the  first  L'nited  States  flag,  presented  to  the  Sei-retary  of  the 
Treasury,  through  Assistant  Secretary  Peters,  a  new  silk  flag.  This 
emblem  is  pure  white  and  hears  in  its  center  a  single  blue  star;  tho 
idea  of  the  designer'  being  to  surest  a  new  merchant  marino  flag 
or  an  international  Pan  American  emblem. 

The  pubhc  spirited  city  executive,  Mayor  Blankenburg,  soizetl  the 
opportunity  and  caused  to  be  presented  to  each  member  of  the  delega- 
tion a  small  lapel  pin— a  fac  simile  of  the  flag  given  tho  Secretary  ot 
the  Treasury.  This  httle  pin  was  worn  constantly  hy  members  of 
the  party  and  it  attracted  universal  attention,  frequently  calling 
forth  explanations  of  its  origin  and  significance. 

A  delegation  from  the  Pittsburgh  entertainment  committee  joined 
the  Pan  American  special  en  route  and  thereby  made  the  acquaintance 
of  some  of  the  Latin  Americans  before  reaching  the  city.  The  latter 
were  told  of  tho  plans  of  entertainment  and  things  thoy  would  see 
while  gu«sts  of  the  city.  Immediately  upon  reaching  the  station 
automobiles  conveyed  the  party  to  the  Shenley  Hotel,  and  many  were 
the  comments  of  the  visitors,  for  tliey  looked  upon  flowers,  society 
belles  and  the  dance,  and  the  beauties  of  nature,  instead  oí  seeing  tlie 
smoky  city,  as  thoy  liad  expected. 

A  day  and  a  half  in  Pittsburgh  gave  the  delegates  a  glimpse  of  tho 
"world's  workshop."  An  early  m<»rning  start  was  made  to  the  great 
steel  plants.  From  tho  crudo  iron  ore  the  visitors  saw  every  stage  of 
mechanical  process  to  the  finished  sides  of  a  great  dreadnaught. 
They  saw  tho  world's  largest  tube  works,  the  delicate  and  intricate 
moulding  of  glass  for  which  the  city  is  famous,  the  careful  pickle- 
making  estabhshment  known  far  and  wide,  the  vast  sums  devoted  to 
educating  the  people  as  evideuood  by  magniflcent  structures,  and  a 
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couDtless  array  of  other  interestiag  sights.  They  voyaged  down  the 
Monongabela  aboard  the  Sunshine,  while  rain  poured  from  the  skies 
in  torrents;  but  music  aboard  and  the  marvelous  workshops  upon  the 
shores  offered  compensation  for  inclement  weather. 

Across  three  leading  agricultural  states,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and 
Illinois,  the  vbitors  were  conveyed  in  what  might  be  termed  a  leisurely 
manner,  for  the  special  train  was  not  endeavoring  to  break  speed 
records  but  rather  to  permit  at  least  a  bird's-eye  view  of  sections  of 
the  best  agricultural  regions  of  the  country.  Here  and  there  the 
visitor  saw  the  comfortable  home  of  the  American  farmer,  saw  his 
wonderful  labor-saving  machinery  in  action,  his  growing  crops,  and  a 
glimpse  of  many  smaller  cities  and  towns. 

The  arrival  of  the  party  in  St.  Louis  will  be  long  and  delightfully 
remembered  by  every  delegate,  for  president  or  king  could  scarcely 
have  experienced  a  more  royal  entry.  Bugles  and  martial  music 
announced  the  coming  of  the  visitors.  Governor  Major,  of  the  State 
of  Missouri,  with  his  full  staff,  flanked  on  either  side  by  State  troops, 
was  at  the  station  to  greet  the  Latin  Americans.  A  procession  was 
formed  and  the  march  to  the  hotel  begun;  business  seemed  to  cease 
for  the  time,  and  young  and  old  fillp<i  the  windows,  the  doors,  and 
even  the  housetops.  Flags  and  handkerchiefs  waved  an  unusual 
welcome. 

St.  Louis  paid  special  attention  to  showing  her  banks;  while  the 
governor  and  the'mayor,  respectively,  spoke  of  the  State  and  the 
city  and  the  part  they  play  in  our  great  economic  development.  A 
most  deUghtful  feature  of  the  entertainment  in  St.  Louis  was  the  open- 
air  banquet  tendered  the  party  at  Sunset  Inn,  a  magniñcient  suburban 
resort  about  fifteen  miles  out  of  the  city.  Overlooking  a  vast  expanse 
of  prosperous  country,  with  the  Ozarks  as  a  background,  the  evening 
sun  low,  the  tinkle  of  the  cowbell  in  the  distance,  the  rustic  building 
and  its  ideal  surroundings,  the  absence  of  full  dress  and  formalities, 
were  all  features  that  united  to  form  a  lasting  memory  of  the  occa- 
sion. Later  in  the  evening  the  arrival  of  the  governor  and  many 
lathes  of  society  gave  new  inspiration  to  guests  and  hosts  alike,  and 
the  dances  that  followed  were  truly  international  in  character,  as  the 
younger  members  of  the  party  eagerly  participated  in  the  latest  and 
most  popular  forms  of  the  tcrpsiohorean  art. 

At  Chicago  |the  party  received  anotherJ|liearty  welcome,  and  a 
mihtary  escort  accompanied  the  long  line  of  automobiles  from  station 
to  hotel.  The  windy  city  had  great  marvels  of  accomplishment  to 
show  the  visitors.  A  formal  reception  was  tendered  by  Mayor 
Thompson,  who  received  the  members  of  the  delegation  in  his  private 
offices  in  the  city  hall.  Many  hours  were  spent  in  motoring  over  tlie 
splendid  boulevards  f((r  which  the  city  is  famous;  but  a  visit  to 
Chicago  would  be  incomplete  witliout  a  glimpse  of  the  world's  greatest 
slaughterhouses.     A  committee  representing  the  various  commercial 
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organizations  escorted  the  visitors  on  a  sightseeing  trip  tlirough  the 
scvpral  establishments,  while  the  Saddle  and  Sirloin  Club  gave  a 
luncheon  in  their  honor.  A  series  of  formal  and  informal  luncheons 
and  dinners  marked  the  sojourn  in  Chicago;  these  were  given  by  such 
leading  organizations  as  the  Consular  Assoiiiatiun,  the  Association  of 
Commerce,  the  Athletic  Club,  and  other  important  bodies. 

Detroit  proved  especially  interesting  to  the  délicates  as  being  the 
automobile  manufacturing  mctropohs  of  the  I'nited  States.  During 
the  short  stop  of  one  day  the  party  was  entertained  by  the  Board  of 
Commerce  and  by  the  officials  of  several  large  commercial  plants, 
the  bankers  among  tlie  delegates  t>eing  particularly  imprcs-sed  with 
one  factory  which  turns  out  a  most  important  computing  machine, 
while  the  wonderful  automobile  plants,  one  of  which  employs  15,01)0 
workmen,  proved  spectacular  in  tfie  extreme  and  called  forth  many 
expressions  of  appreciation  for  such  a  vast  lieehive  of  industry.  In 
Detroit's  medicine  factories  the  visitors  saw  the  raw  products  from 
many  of  their  own  countries  turned  into  medicine  for  use  in  all  parts 
of  the  world. 

"Niagara  Falls,"  said  one  of  the  delegates,  "is  well  worth  the  time 
and  trouble  of  traveling  to  the  United  States  if  we  saw  and  accom- 
plished nothing  else  "  ;  and  this  gentleman's  summing  up  of  Niagara  s 
beauties,  it  can  be  safely  said,  reflects  the  opinion  of  a  majority  of 
the  visitors.  This  city  of  electrical  power  development  formed  a  moat 
fitting  introduction  to  Buffalo  and  Schenectady,  for  at  Niagara  the 
visitors  were  taken  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth  to  inspect  the  plants 
that  are  sending  forth  electrical  energy  to  a  vast  number  of  cities 
and  towns  within  a  radius  of  many  miles.  Thoy  saw  the  power  gen- 
erated at  Ninara,  they  saw  it  applied  in  Buffalo,  and  at  Schenectady 
they  saw  how  the  intricate  machines  are  manufactured  that  produce 
the  wonderful  current,  now  so  important  in  the  affairs  of  the  whole 
world. 

Boston  furnished  a  fitting  climax  to  a  memorable  and  delightful 
journey.  The  mtellectual  atmosphere  appealed  strongly  to  the  dis- 
tinguished guests,  and  the  voice  of  the  gifted  orator,  Gov.  Walsh, 
as  well  as  that  of  Mayor  Curley,  made  them  feel  that  welcome 
was  sincere  and  friendship  genuine.  A  glimpse  of  seaside  life  at 
Beverly,  an  afternoon  tea  given  by  Mrs,  Phillips  and  Mrs.  Peters,  a 
reception  in  the  Italian  gardens  and  a  ride  over  the  estate  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Larz  Anderson,  a  concert  by  the  SjTnphony  Orchestra,  a  banquet 
at  the  exclusive  Iroquois  Club,  all  combined  to  form  a  charming 
closing  scene  of  life  and  business  activity  along  a  route  that  led 
through  10  States  of  the  American  Union. 

At  all  of  the  cities  visited  the  delegates  joined  with  local  authorities 
in  discussing  problems  and  conditions  confrontmg  their  respective 
countries.  To  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Hon.  .\ndrew  J. 
Peters,  fell  the  duty  of  responding  for  the  United  State.*,  a  task  that 
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he  discharged  with  becoming  grace,  versatility,  and  ability.  So  popu- 
lar was  the  Government's  representative  that  at  the  closing  banquet 
in  Boston  the  Latin  Americans  united,  and  through  Sofior  Zajas, 
delegate  from  Cuba,  presented  to  Mr.  Peters  a  handsome  desk  clock, 
bearing  the  word  "recuerdos,"  as  a  token  of  their  esteem.  Mr,  W.  S. 
Sands,  assistant  secretary  general  of  the  Financial  Conference,  was 
also  presented  with  a  token  of  appreciation  for  his  work. 

It  was  so  arranged  that  the  responses  to  toasts  and  other  addresses 
on  the  part  of  the  Latin  Americans  should  be  delivered  by  certain 
gentlemen  at  given  cities.  By  this  arrangement  practically  all  of  the 
visitors  had  an  opportunity  of  talking  to  the  American  people,  and 
of  recounting  the  obstacles  that  lay  in  the  way  of  closer  trade  rela- 
tions. Seflor  Triana,  the  gifted  son  of  Colombia,  was  more  fre- 
quently called  upon  for  addresses,  as  his  former  residence  in  the 
United  States  and  in  London  had  peculiarly  qualified  him  to  speak 
in  English  on  many  public  questions.  In  most  cases  the  talks  and 
addresses  of  the  visitors  wore  printed  in  local  papers  and  received  the 
widest  publicity. 

The  train  upon  which  the  party  traveled  coniiisted  of  seven  of  the 
finest  Pullman  coaches  in  use  in  the  United  States.  The  latter  were 
of  the  compartment  plan,  and  in  most  cases  each  member  of  the  party 
occupied  a  separate  compartment,  and,  if  occasion  required,  the  con- 
necting doors  could  be  opened  and  several  compartments  thrown 
into  one  larçe  drawing-room.  The  rear  car  of  the  train  was  of  the 
observation  type,  and  here  the  delegates  found  the  latest  newspapers 
and  magazines,  books,  writing  materials,  and  other  conveniences 
needed  on  a  long  excursion  of  this  character.  On  the  rear  platform 
of  this  car  members  of  the  party  almost  constantly  occupied  seats, 
as  this  outside  riding  proved  popular  and  afforded  excellent  chances 
for  viewing  the  landscape  or  of  seeing  the  tiller  of  the  soil  at  his  daily 
labor.  The  constant  care  of  the  agent  of  the  Pullman  Company,  who 
made  the  complete  trip,  also  centributed  greatly  to  the  comfort  and 
pleasure  of  the  delegates. 

The  Pan  American  special  train  was  held  at  each  of  tlie  cities 
visited  while  the  delegates  were  being  entertained,  and  when  the 
time  came  to  resume  the  jouniey  to  another  city  the  members  of  the 
party  found  their  same  compartment  awaiting  them. 

In  charge  of  the  train  was  Mr.  Hugh  Hasson,  representing  tlie 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  who,  with  his  assistant,  Mr,  J.  J.  Good,  made 
the  traveling  arrangements  practically  perfect.  One  notable  feature 
of  excellent  service  was  the  transfer  of  more  than  100  pieces  oí  bag- 
gage from  train  to  hotel  and  vice  versa  at  each  city  visited.  The 
delegate  left  the  train  with  no  thought  of  his  belongings,  and  in  most 
cases  upon  arrival  at  his  room  in  the  hotel  his  bagage  had  preceded 
him,  a  convenience  that  was  highly  appreciated  by  the  travelers. 
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Another  fact  in  connection  with  the  transportation  of  tho  party 
was  that  tho  actual  time  of  arrival  and  departure  from  the  several 
cities  was  carried  out  by  the  railways  precisely  in  accordance  with 
prearranged  plans  of  the  Treasury  Department, 

The  journey  was  one  of  intense  interest  and  instruction,  fiot  alone 
for  the  country's  guests,  hut  for  every  member  of  the  party.  Diver- 
sified activities  formed  a  series  of  contrasts  from  beginning  to  end. 
At  Mount  "N'ernon  the  visitors  saw  one  of  the  oldest  carriages  in  the 
United  States — the  c(»ach  that  bore  Washington  and  his  family  on 
many  a  long  and  tires()nu'  journey,  and  a  vehicle  that  doubtless 
required  many  months  to  construct.  At  Detroit  they  saw  the 
modem  pleasure  car  turned  out  at  tho  rate  of  1,300  per  day.  At 
St.  Louis  in  the  home  of  Mr.  Busch  they  partook  of  lavish  hospitality 
that  only  millionaires  can  provide;  at  Chicho  they  saw  how  a  great 
city  cares  for  its  poor  and  unfortunates;  at  Niagara  they  beheld  the 
grandeur  that  natuce  furnishes,  and  at  Buffalo  they  saw  how  man 
has  turned  that  mighty  force  to  commercial  use  :  Pittsburgh  -showed 
the  visitors  the  various  proccs,ses  of  turning  ore  into  plates  for 
battleships,  and  at  PhUadelphia  they  saw  those  plates  worked  into 
the  sides  of  dreadnajjghts;  delegates  who  belonged  to  the  medical 
profession  saw  Bostons  specialists  operate  to  save  human  life;  men 
of  commerce  gave  onlers  in  St.  Louis  for  machinery  to  be  shipped  far 
into  primeval  forests  of  Central  America.  New  York  with  its  Coney 
Island  and  cinintlcss  other  pleasure  resorts  prcacnted  to  the  visitors 
a  glimpse  of  how  the  tired  man  uf  affairs  forgets  his  daily  grind  and 
finds  even  rest  and  always  recreation  in  mingling  with  the  multitudes 
at  play. 

Truly,  the  tour  of  the  nation's  guests  formed  a  most  ilelightful 
cUmax  to  the  wei'k's  serious  deliberations  at  the  Financial  Conference 
at  Washington.  Ties  of  friendship  have  been  strengthened  and 
renewed,  and  those  of  us  who  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  gather 
around  the  festal  boanl  along  the  route  of  (he  Pan  American  Special 
feel  confident  that  barriers  have  been  removed  and  the  way  cleared 
for  closer  intercourse  along  all  lines  of  endeavor. 

The  following  official  list  contains  the  names  of  those  who  accom- 
panied the  delegates  as  representatives  of  various  interests:  Aniirew 
J.  Peters,  ¿Vssistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  W.  S.  Sands,  ^VssUtant 
Secretary  General  of  the  F'inancial  Conference:  Horace  M.  Gillman, 
Treasury  Department;  William  A.  Reid,  representative  of  the  Pan 
American  I'nion;  Martinez  de  \1\&  and  Rivera  Cosas,  secretary- 
interpreters;  Robert  D.  Heinl.  in  charge  of  publicity;  Robert  Duggan, 
Associated  Press;  Isaac  Grcf™,  Xew  York  World:  Kendrick  S<'holield, 
International  News  Service:  Earl  Godwin.  Washington  Star;  Mr. 
Pitman,  Christian  Science  Monitor;  Joseph  L,  B.  Chisholm,  ofTii-ial 
stenographer;  Hugh  Hasson.  jr.,  special  agent,  and  J.  .1.  Good, 
tourist  baggage-master,  Peimsylvania  Railroad. 
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CONTINUING  WORK  OF  THE 
FINANCIAL  CONFERENCE 


SECRETARY  of  the  Treasury,  Hon.  WiUiain  Gibbs  MoAdoo,  has 
annoiiiic(Kl  the  appointment  of  permanent  committees  to 
eontinue  the  work  of  the  Pan  American  Financial  Conference, 
beginning  where  the  conference  left  off  and  bringing  to 
fruition  the  establishment  of  closer  financial  and  trade  relations 
between  the  I'nited  States  and  Latin  America,  for  which  purpose 
the  conference  was  called. 

The  International  High  Commission,  which  waa  created  by  the 
conference,  and  the  committees  named  by  the  Secretary,  are  unofficial 
bodies.  The  conference  provided  that  the  commission  should  be 
composed  of  nine  members  from  the  I'nited  States  and  a  iike  number 
from  each  of  the  Republics  of  Central  and  South  America.  It  was 
riuggesled  to  the  Secretary  that  in  order  that  the  High  Commission 
may  have  the  status  to  which  its  importance  and  dignity  entitle  it, 
the  minister  of  finance  of  each  country  should  accept  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  respective  commissions.  Secretary  McAdoo  will  be  chair- 
man of  the  I'nited  States  commission.  Among  the  subjects  which 
this  commission  will  consider,  as  outlined  in  the  report  to  the  con- 
ference of  the  committee  on  uniformity  of  laws,  etc.,  are: 

The  eelablúhment  of  a  guld  xiaiidard  ot  value. 

ItUl»  of  exchange,  commerrial  paper,  and  billti  nf  lading. 

Uniform  claspifii'aiioii  iif  merchaiidii^;  ciistomx regulai iu:u>:  cunxularceriitiiatoNand 
invoices:  port  charges. 

Tniform  ref^latinnfl  for  commercial  travcler><. 

Tnuie-niarkB.  palenl8,  anil  copyright?. 

rniform  low  rale  of  pnelage:  money  orders:  parrelp  powl. 

TheexieiiKionof  the  procewof  arbitration  fur  the  adjuHlment  of  commeri'lal  di^puieH, 
It  has  been  suggested  that  the  commission  meet  in  Buenos  Aires 
on  November  1,  1915. 

The  I'nited  States  members  of  the  International  High  Commission 
a.s  announced  by  Secretary  McAdoo,  are: 


INTER  natío  NAL   HI( 

William  G,  MeAiloo,  Secretary  ot  lhe  Treafliirj-,  i-hainuan. 

John  Jtawetl  Moure,  vice  chairman,  Columbia  l'niversily,  New  York  Cily. 

John  11.  t'ahey,  president  Chamber  of  Commer<'e  ol  the  L'niloil  Slates,   llonlon, 

D.  R.  Francis,  SI.  Louin,  Mo. 

E.  II.  (iray,  chairman  of  board.  Iniled  States  Sleel  Corporation,  New  York  City. 
.\.  It.  Hepburn,  chairman  board  of  directors  Chase  National  Hank,  New  York  City. 
George  M.  RevnoldH,  president  C.unlinetilal  &  ('ommer<'Íal  .N'ulionat  Bank,  Chicago, 

111. 

Henry  P.  Davison,  of  J.  P.  Morgan  à  Co.,  New  York  Cily. 
Samuel  Vnlermyer,  New  York  I'ity. 
Dr.  I.eo.  S.  Howe,  secretary  general. 
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The  Uruguayan  delegation  to  the  conference  introduced  a  resolu- 
tion inviting  American  financiers  and  business  men  to  visit  South 
and  Central  America.  To  carry  out  this  sugestión  the  Secretary 
has  appointed  the  following  committee,  which  will  arrange  for  such 
a  visit: 


HEK   TO   SOUTB   AND  CENTRAL   AHEHICA. 

James  A.  F&rrelt,  chairman,  president  United  States  Steel  Corporation.  New  York 
Uity. 

John  Barrett,  Director  General  Pan  American  Union,  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.  P.  Black,  premdent  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Klliott  H.  Goodwin,  socretary  Chtunber  of  Commerce  of  the  Vnit«d  States,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

S.  T.  Homy,  vice  president  McGraw  Publishing  Co.,  New  York  City. 

W.  S.  Kies,  55  Wall  Street,  New  York  City, 

Robert  H.  Patchin,  secretary  Foreign  Trade  Council,  New  York  City. 

James  J.  Shirley,  of  F.  A.  Gilloepie  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Willard  Straight,  23  Wall  Street,  New  York  City. 

Edwin  Warfielii,  president  Piaeiity  Trust  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

John  Clausen,  Crocker  National  Bank,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Much  of  the  success  of  the  conference  resulted  from  the  division 
of  the  representatives  of  the  United  States  into  18  group  committees, 
one  of  which  was  assigned  to  the  delegation  from  each  of  the  visiting 
coimtries.  This  brought  about  a  group  conference  between  the  dele- 
gates of  each  country  and  a  committee  of  representative  financiers 
and  business  men  of  the  United  States,  with  a  resulting  interchange 
of  views  at  close  range  and  under  conditions  where  the  problems  of 
each  country  were  intimately  discussed  and  the  difficultire  in  the 
way  of  more  extended  trade,  commerce,  and  intercourse  between 
them  were  exposed  and  the  remedies  therefor  ascertained  and  con- 
sidered. In  order  to  carry  forward  the  work  so  auspiciotisly  begun 
in  this  manner,  the  Secretary  has  now  appointed  permanent  group 
committees  in  this  country  to  which  will  be  delegated  the  specific 
duty  of  keeping  in  touch  with  the  delegates  from  the  respective  coun- 
tries to  which  they  are  assigned,  and  acting  as  the  medium  in  the 
United  States  through  which  the  Latin  American  Republics  maysecure 
reliable  information  or  submit  matters  for  the  consideration  of  finan- 
ciers, merchants,  or  manufacturers  of  the  United  States. 

The  Secretary  has  suggested  that  a  Pan  American  Financial  Con- 
ference be  held  every  year,  and  the  group  committees  now  appointed 
will  serve  until  tlie  convening  of  the  next  conference,  uidess  sooner 
relieved  by  the  Secretary.  It  is  hoped  that  the  respe<aive  delega- 
tions from  Latin  America  to  the  conference  will  continue  as  group 
committees  for  those  countries,  so  that  business  men  and  financiers 
of  the  United  States  may  be  able  to  apply  to  them  for  information 
concerning  matters  afíecting  business  or  finance  in  those  countries. 
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The  perman-^nt  group  committees  announced  by  tlie  Secretary  are  : 


Argentina. — Willard  Straight,  chairman,  23  Wall  Street,  New  York  City;  James  A, 
Farrell,  president  United  Stales  Steel  Corporation,  New  York  City;  Henry  Ford, 
president  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.;  Cyrus  McCormick,  International  Han-estet 
Co.,  Chicago,  III.;  Frank  A.  Vanderlip,  president  National  City  Bank,  New  York 
City. 

floiina.— Joseph  P.  Grace,  chairman,  of  \V.  R.  Grace  A  Co.,  New  York  i."ily;  W.  F. 
Bippiis,  treasurer  National  Cash  R^isier  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio;  J.  F.  O'Nei),  ptcsideut 
Fulton  Foundry  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Charlea  M.  Pepper.  Washington,  D.  C;  Ueorgo 
H.  Richards,  foreign  department,  Remington  Typewriter  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Bratil. — John  Hays  Hammond,  chairman,  71  Broadway,  New  York  City;  J.  B. 
Fotgan,  president  First  National  Bank,  Chicago,  III.;  Frederick  Lage,  Mechanics  & 
Metals  National  Bank.  New  York  City;  E.  W.  Rice,  president  General  Electric  Co., 
New  York  City;  Mortimer  L.  Schiff,  of  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co..  New  York  City, 

Cftiíí.— Cleveland  H.  Dodge,  chairman,  99  John  Street,  New  York  City;  Robert 
Bacon,  1  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City;  G,  L.  Duval,  of  Weasel,  Duval  &  Co.,  New 
York  City;  David  Kinley,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  111.;  John  J.  Roskob, 
treasurer  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  Powder  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Colombia. — Geoige  W.  Norris,  chairman,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Morris  Coster,  foreign 
sales  manager  Westinghouse  Co.,  New  York  City;  W.  R.  Shepherd,  Columbia  Uni- 
vereity.  New  York  City;  Wallace  D.  Simmons,  St.  Louis.  Mo.;  R.  Lancaster  Wil- 
liams, Baltimore,  Md. 

Cotia  Rial.— J.  W.  Earle,  chairman,  president  Remington  Typewriter  Co.,  New 
York  City;  H.  C.  Grout,  of  Graselli  Chemical  Co.,  New  York  City;  Minor  C.  Keith, 
president  United  Fruit  Co.,  New  York  City;  Walter  Parker,  general  manager  New 
Orleans  Chamber  of  Commeree,  New  Orleans,  La.;  G.  A.  Aerte,  Rudolph  Wurlitzer 
&  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Cuba.—F.  Q.  Brown,  chairman,  of  Redmond  4  Co.,  New  York  City;  Paul  Fuller, 
of  Coudert  Bros..  New  York  City;  Fairfax  Harrison,  president  Southern  Railway  Co., 
Washington,  D.  C;  G.  C.  Taylor,  president  American  Express  Co.,  New  York  City; 
James  Speyer,  24  Pine  Street,  New  York  City. 

Z>onii*niain  Rfpiiblic^Ptot.  J.  H,  Hollander,  chairman,  Johns  Hopkins  University. 
Baltimore.  Md;  Charles  A.  Falconer,  president  Merchants  &  Manufacturers  Associ- 
ation., Baltimore,  Md.  ;  Frederick  B.  Jenningt<,  of  í^tetson,  Jennings  &  Rui«<ell,  New 
York  City;  W.  H.  Marshall,  oí  American  Locomotive  Co.,  New  York  City;  David 
H.  G.  Penny,  vice  president  Irving  National  Bank,  New  York  I'ity. 

Bmoifor,— Joseph  H.  O'Neil,  chairman,  president  Federal  Trust  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.; 
Frederick  H.  Eaton,  president  American  Power  &  Foundry  Co.,  New  York  City: 
E.  M.  Herr,  president  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Co..  East  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.;  W.  U.  Lipe.  vice  president  Beech  Nut  Packing  ("o.,  Canajoharie,  N.  Y,;  J.  G. 
White,  of  J.  G.  WTiite  &  Co.,  New  York  City, 

G'latrmala. —David  R.  Francis,  chairman,  SI.  Louis,  Mo.;  Alba  B.  Johnson,  presi- 
dent Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  John  Clausen,  manager  Foreign 
department  Crocker  National  Bank,  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  J.  Buperti,  of  Amsinck  A 
Co.,  New  York  Cilv;  William.  E.  Woodin,  of  American  Car*  FoundrjCo.  New  York 
City. 

//onrfiirai.—John  S.  Armstrong,  chairman,  Baltimore.  Md.;  Owen  Gathright.  vice 
president  llarbixon  4  Gathright,  I^misville,  Ky.;  W.  E.  Maniiinp,  secretary  Youngs- 
town  Sheet  4  Tube  Co.,  Youngstown,  Ohio;  Samuel  Sachs,  nî  Goldman.  Smim  4  Co.. 
New  York  City;  U.  B.  Thayer,  president  Western  EleitricCo.,  New  York  Cily. 

^'imrugun.-  W.  L.  Saunders,  chairman,  prt-siident  Ingcrsutl-Rand  Co.,  New  York 
City;  James  Brown,  of  Brown  Bros..  New  York  City;  L.  ().  Hame<'ker,  president 
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Singer  Manufactunng  Co..  New  York  City;  George  II.  Numsen,  preBidenl  Nationul 
Cannen  AsBociatioQ,  Baltimore,  Md,;  Sot  Wenler,  preeidentWhitney  Central  National 
Bank,  New  Orleans,  La, 

Panama.— S.  L.  Schoonmaker,  chairman,  of  American  Lueoraotive  Worka,  New 
York  City:  Thomas  F.  Crean,  of  Remington  Typewriter  Co.,  New  York  City;  N.  A, 
(lladding,  vice  president  E.  C.  Atkina  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  H.  K.  Mullnrd. 
president  H.  K.  Mulfotil  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.:  R.  G.  Rhett,  Charieslon,  S.  C. 

Pamffiiai/.—liewiB  E.  Pieraon,  chairmiin,  president  Austin,  NichoU  &  Co.,  New 
York  City;  Robert  F.  ïtaddux,  of  Ameiican  National  Bank,  Atlanta,  (¡a.:  John  R. 
Morrou,  preaident  Atlaa  Portland  Cement  Co.,  New  York  City;  Charles  Muchnic. 
foreign  sales  department  American  I>icomotive  Co..  New  York  City;  Rol>erl  H. 
Palchiu,  secretary  National  Foreign  Trade  Council,  New  York  City. 

J'mi. — John  H.  Fahey,  chairman,  president  (ihamber  of  Commerce  uf  the  United 
Stutea.  Boston,  Mass.;  Roger  W.  Babson.  Boston,  Mass,;  William  Bntterworlh.  presi- 
dent Deere  &  Co.,  Motine,  III.;  Daniel  Guggenheim,  president  American  Smelting 
&  Relining  Co.,  New  York  City;  C.  D.  Mitchell,  pro!>ident  Chatlanooga  Plow  Co.. 
Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Salvador. — \V.  S.  Rowe.  chairman,  president  First  National  Bank.  Cincinnati.  Ohio; 
T.  H.  Given,  pretident  Farmers'  Deitoait  National  Bank,  PtteDurgh.  Pa.;  Elliott  H. 
Goodwin,  secretary  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  tlie  United  States,  Washingtj'ii,  D.  (*.; 
Gooigc  S.  Mahana,  of  Corn  Products  Refining  Co.,  New  York  City;  ('larence  J.  Owens. 
of  Southern  Commercial  Congross,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Urugiia;/. — Harrj-  A.  Wheeler,  chairman,  vice  president  Union  Trust  (.'o.,  Chicago, 
111.:  11.  G.  P,  Deans,  manager  foreign  department  Tkterchants  Loan  4  Trust  Co., 
Chicago,  III.;  W.  S,  Kies,  of  National  City  Bank,  New  York  (Mty;  E.  P.  Thomas, 
president  United  Ptaloi"  Sliel  Producln  Co.,  New  York  City;  Daniel  <.i.  Wing,  presi- 
dent First  Nationnl  Bank,  Boston.  Ma-v. 

IViMînfia,  — (.'harlofl  R.  ('rane,  chairman,  Cliiiaeo,  III.;  E,  A,  Delima.  58  WohI 
Eighth  Street.  Now  York  City;  W,  C.  Potter,  of  Guaranty  Trust  Co.,  New  Yoik  City; 
J.  W.  Seligman.  oí  J.  &  W.  Seligman  &  Co.,  New  York  City;  Wm.  P.  Wilson,  director 
(■ommercial  Museume.  PhiWeiphia,  Pa. 

PAN  AMERICAN  FINANCIAL 
CONFERENCE:  ITS  RESULTS 


WÍLVT  will  bo  the  outcome  of  the  Pan  American  Financial 
Conferpn<'ei  First,  a  better  uiulorstanding  of  tlie 
economic  ronditions  of  the  countrip,<  represented  at  tlie 
Conference,  of  their  interdependence  the  one  on  the  other 
and  of  their  relations  with  Europe.  Second,  the  opening  <if  new 
channels  of  nuance  and  trade,  the  strengthening  of  existing  ties  in 
these  fields,  and  th<*  quickening  and  birth  of  new  commercial  and 
industrial  enterprises. 

These  things  are  all  sure  to  come,  not  merely  be<'ause  somo  half  a 
hundred  Latin  American  gentlemen,  officials,  financiers,  and  mer- 
chants, on  invitation  from  the  President  of  the  United  States,  have 
come  to  Washington  as  delegates  representing  their  countries  in  order 
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U»  confer  with  tlie  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  a  limited  number  of 
bankers  and  business  men  of  the  I'nited  States;  there  must  be  some- 
ihiiir;  more.  A  conference  of  this  kin<i  might  be  important  at  any 
time  and  under  any  ci rcunbs tances,  but  it  coul<i  not  produce  the 
far-reaching  and  important  results  which  manifestly  must  follow  this 
particular  conference  were  the  time  less  ripe  and  the  occasion  less 
opportune  than  the  present. 

It  is  not  alono  the  European  war.  which  in  its  train  has  brought 
such  a  change  of  eircumstance.s  to  all  America,  North  and  South, 
nor  the  fact  that  this  war  has  severed  many,  even  most,  of  the  old 
trade  and  financial  coimections.  thus  making,  place  for  the  new. 
which  has  laid  the  basis  for  the  peculiar  opportmieness  of  t)ie  Con- 
ference. The  war  will  end.  the  old  threads  for  the  most  part  will 
be  gathered  up,  and.  if  we  can  trust  to  the  example  of  past  history, 
the  nations  now  at  war  will,  when  peace  shall  come,  put  forth  extraor- 
dinary efforts  to  extend  their  trade  and  influence.  So  did  Britam, 
France.  Prussia,  an<l  Austria  following  the  Napoleonic  wars  a  cen- 
tiu-y  ago.  So  <ii<l  Prussia  and  France  following  the  Franco-Prussian 
War  of  1870.  Xot  least  noteworthy  were  the  efforts  of  France,  tho 
result  of  which  was  that  enormous  increase  of  French  traile  occur- 
ring in  the  first  10  years  following  1S71,  So  did  the  I'nited  States 
following  the  Civil  War  of  1861-186.5:  and  there,  as  in  Europe,  it  was 
not  alone  the  victor,  but  also  the  vanquished,  which  showed  itself 
capable  of  extraordinary  efforts  in  industrial  development. 

If  the  European  war  were  the  only  basis  for  extended  and  perma- 
nent fijiancial  and  commercial  relations  between  tho  American  Re- 
publics, or,  more  concretely,  between  the  Latin  Republics  and  the 
United  States,  then  it  might  be  safely  said  that  this  basis  is  not 
sufficiently  broad  on  which  to  build  such  a  superstructure. 

The  immediate  and  directly  consequential  effect.s  of  the  European 
war  on  the  trade,  industry,  and  finance  of  the  Americas  are  more  or 
less  apparent  to  all.  Its*  moral  effect,  the  quickening  of  national 
and  individual  conscience,  is  likewise  apparent  to  many  thoughtful 
observers;  but  we  are  apt  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  another  quick- 
ening is  being  felt  in  the  industrial  worW  throughout  all  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  and  that  is  a  better  realization  of  the  verities  of  national 
existence,  a  fuller  comprehension  in  each  republic  of  just  wliat  ils 
place  is  bi  the  congeries  of  nations  <'alled  tlie  world,  of  how  best  to 
maintain  this  place  and  to  secure  the  fuUi-st  fruition  to  which  the 
resimrces  and  capabilities  of  each  country  entitle  it. 

The  European  war  has  called  a  halt  and  during  that  halt  Americii 
is  taking  stock.  Old  ideas  and  old  conceptions  are  gohig  into  the 
scrap  heap,  or  at  the  best  into  the  melting  pot. 

Even  before  the  European  war  the  united  States  was  beginnhig  to 
recognize  that  its  conceptions  of  Latin  .Vmcrica  were  wTong  and  Latin 
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America  was  beginning  to  see  that  its  conceptions  of  the  United  States 
were  wrong.  On  both  sides  trust  was  put  in  facts  more  or  less  true 
of  the  past  but  not  true  of  the  present.  Each  side  in  a  way  appreci- 
ated its  own  progress,  but  did  not  see  the  progress  of  the  otiier.  That 
the  United  States  had  outgrown  all  industrial  dependence  on  Europe, 
that  it  had  passed  every  other  country  in  variety  and  magnitude  of 
its  manufactures,  that  in  fínancial  power  it  was  more  potent  than 
England,  France,  or  Germany,  were  facts  of  which  even  otherwise 
well-informed  Latin  Americans  had  but  little  knowledge.  That 
Latin  America  was  no  longer  a  congeries  of  isolated  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  settlements  constantly  disturbed  by  wars  and  revolutions 
among  themselves,  when  not  fighting  defensively  gainst  the  bitterly 
resentful  indigenous  populations,  was  a  fact  but  too  little  known  in 
the  United  States.  That  the  United  States  and  Latin  America  were 
from  an  industrial  point  peculiarly  complementary,  the  one  of  the 
other,  escaped  general  attention  everjTvhere. 

This  was  the  more  astonishing  because  for  years  the  industrial  in- 
terchange between  the  two  sections  has  been  more  than  considerable. 
For  20  years  or  longer  the  United  States  has  purchased  more  of  Latin 
American  products  than  has  any  other  country;  in  many  of  the 
republics  more  than  all  other  countries  combined.  In  the  past  its 
sales  to  all  Latin  America  have  been  second  to  England  alone,  and  in 
1913  (just  prior  to  the  war)  it  passed  to  the  first  place,  and  of  course 
now  is  far  in  the  lead.  In  about  one-half  of  the  repubUcs  its  sales  for 
a  number  of  yeia^  have  lead  all  others  by  a  large  mai^in.  Yet  not- 
withstanding these  readily  ascertained  facts,  the  idea  prevailed  ia 
both  the  Americas  that  industrially  Latin  America  was  much  closer 
related  to  Europe  than  to  the  United  States.  The  march  of  events 
was  not  recognized,  as  httle  on  one  side  as  on  the  other.  Why  was 
this  Î  Largely  because  the  fundamentals  of  the  industrial  relation- 
ship were  lost  sight  of  in  the  incidentals.  Finance  and  transporta- 
tion, the  incidentals  of  commercial  relatioiwhip,  bulked  larçer  in  the 
popular  mind  than  the  underlying  and  basic  trade  of  which  these  in- 
cidentals were  the  mere  adjuncts.  Merchant  vessels  of  the  United 
States  were  almost  unknown  in  Latin  American  waters.  AH  imports 
came  under  a  British,  German,  French,  Spanish,  or  Itahan  flag,  and 
all  exports  left  under  the  same  fl^s.  The  railroads  were  nearly  all 
of  European  construction  and  financed  by  European  capital.  Gov- 
ernment loans  were  from  the  same  sources.  Even  Ü»e  import  and 
export  trade  with  the  United  Statin,  great  as  it  was,  was  bought  and 
paid  for  through  foreign  banks  by  means  of  London  draftjj.  Euro- 
peans were  in  evi<lence  overj'where.  Citizens  of  the  United  States 
wore  few  and  often  mistaken  for  English.  Thus  it  was  easy  to  over- 
look the  important  and  significant  but  unobtrusive  fact  that  the  nat- 
ural  complementary  relationship  between   the   United   States   and 
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Latin  America,  operating  with  no  aid  from  finance  or  transportation, 
but  handicapped  bj  both,  was  yet  so  potent  as  to  force  a  commercial 
exchange  of  products  greater  than  that  with  any  European  country 
and  in  many  places  greater  than  that  with  all  European  countries. 
It  is  the  dawning  realization  of  this  fact,  following  the  Pan  American 
Financial  Conference,  that  will  change  the  whole  face  of  the  situation. 

Latin  America  industrially  is  necessary  to  the  United  States  and 
the  United  States  industrially  is  necessary  to  Latin  America,  more 
necessary  than  all  Europe  combined.  This  may  not  appear  at  first 
glance  and  its  full  reahzation  may  not  come  for  some  years,  but  it 
can  not  long  be  delayed.  If,  notwithstanding  all  linos  of  transporta- 
tion, inU*rnal  and  external,  pointed  Europeward:  if,  notwithstanding 
all  banking  and  exchange  transactions  centered  there;  if,  notwith- 
standing European  countries  framed  their  laws  to  aid  foreign  trade 
and  the  United  States  seems  to  have  done  otherwise;  if,  notwith- 
standing Europe  was  known  and  the  United  States  was  unknown,  yet 
in  spite  of  all  these  obstacles  trade  has  force<l  its  way,  then  we  can 
confidently  say  that  this  trade  follows  natural  channels  which,  witb 
a  little  help  by  digging  here  or  straightening  tliere,  will  irresistibly 
sweep  all  before  it.  Heretofore  the  trade  has  followed  uncharted 
creeks  and  runs.  Now,  both  here  and  there,  charts  are  being  made. 
The  Knancial  Conference  was  an  assemblage  of  one  class  of  chart 
makers.  Others  will  follow.  The  basic  fact  is  that  the  shock  of  the 
European  war  is  clearing  away  the  mist  from  eyes  in  both  the  United 
States  and  in  Latin  America. 

The  United  States  needs  the  products  of  Latin  America  and  much 
more  than  Latin  America  now  produces.  Latin  America  needs  its 
enterprise,  its  capital,  and  its  products.  Of  the  two  former  it  has 
had  but  little  or  none,  and  is  only  now  beginning  to  realize  the  great 
storehouse  of  energy  and  capital  in  the  United  States  ripe  to  eng^e 
in  enterprises  beyond  the  borders  of  the  country.  Many  Latin 
Americans,  as  well  as  iiiany  Europeans  and  oven  some  English- 
speaking  j\mericaiis  as  well,  have  been  under  the  impression  that  the 
industries  of  the  United  States  have  been  and  are  yet  in  some  large 
degree  financed  by  European  capital. 

There  are  certain  facts  on  the  surface  wluch,  to  one  who  docs  not 
dig  below,  would  seem  to  support  this  view.  Undoubtedly  Europe 
has  invested  lai^ely  during  the  last  50  years  in  ¿Vmerican  indu.stries, 
perhaps  t<>n  tliousand  millions  of  dollars,  maybe  more,  maybe  less — 
no  one  Inis  warrant  for  more  than  a  guess — but  this  is  only  a  drop 
in  the  bucket.  So  inconsiderable  was  the  European  investment  com- 
pared to  the  whole  that  the  «-ithdrawal  of  a  large  part  tliereof  in  the 
last  10  months  has  caused  scarcely  a  ripple  on  the  financial  surface. 
The  terms  "Old  World"  and  "New  World"  can  be  on  occasions 
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misleading.  Iiidustñally  the  United  States  is  about  as  old  as 
Europe,  Many  lines  of  industry  had  their  beginning  and  still  have 
their  greatest  development  in  this  country.  The  accumulation  of 
industrial  capital  from  a  modern  fínancial  viewpoint  began  in  the 
United  States  as  early  as  it  began  in  Europe.  The  Unes  have  been 
parallel.  But  there  has  been  one  important  difference  in  the  invest- 
ment or  further  turnover  of  the  capital,  in  that  American  capital 
has  been  invested  and  again  its  accumulations  reinvesti-d  in  American 
enterprises,  while  European  capital  has  gone  abroad  to  all  the  world. 
Capital  is  hquid.  It  flows  like  water  downhill  and  never  uphill. 
Some  European  capital  came  to  the  United  States;  no  American 
capital  went  to  Europe,  not  because  American  capital  was  nonexistent 
or  insignificant,  but  simply  because  the  United  States  paid  the 
best  profits.  American  capital  will  leave  the  United  States  for  any 
part  of  the  worjd  able  to  show  satisfactory  profits,  but  not  until  the 
American  capitalist  has  become  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  some  other 
part  of  the  world  offers  equal  or  better  profits  than  his  own. 

Briefly,  then,  we  can  summarize  the  situation  as  follows:  Latin 
America  and  the  United  States  industrially  are  complementai. 
Without  the  aid  of  Governments,  finance,  or  transportation  this 
complementai  relationship  has  manifested  itself  in  a  large  and 
growing  commercial  intercourse.  With  the  aid  of  these  agencies 
this  intercourse  will  be  enlarçed,  it  may  be  even  to  the  point  where 
all  America  becomes  entirely  sufficient  unto  itself.  The  United 
States  alone  has  sufficient  available  capital  not  only  to  take  the  place 
of  all  European  capital  now  invested  in  Latin  America,  but  also  to 
supply  adequately  the  needs  for  further  industrial  development  in 
those  countries. 

AU  of  this  was  true  10  or  more  years  ago,  but  it  was  not  then 
recognized  either  in  the  United  States  or  in  Latin  America.  It  is 
not  yet  fully  recognized,  but  it  is  beginning  to  be  so.  The  shock 
of  the  European  war  )ias  swept  away  many  fallacies.  It  has  made 
clearer  the  vision.  The  Pan  American  i'inancial  Conference,  itself 
a  result  of  the  war,  will  mark  the  renaissance  of  newer,  better,  and 
truer  ideas. 
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THAT  tho  European  war  has  disturbed  the  economic  and  com- 
mercial situation  in  practically  evpry  civilized  country  in  the 
world  is  a  fact  well  luiown  to  everyone  at  all  (conversant  with 
international  trade  conditions.  Xaturally  the  Republics  of  tho 
Western  Hemisphere  arc  no  exception.  Every  one  of  them  has  felt 
the  disastrous  effects,  but  not  in  equal  nor  even  in  pn)portionately 
equal  measure,  Nearly  all  of  them  have  experienced  a  large  diminu- 
tion in  their  exjiort  trade,  and  consequently  a  dwrrease  in  purchasing 
power  and  a  resultant  diminution  in  their  imports.  One  remarkable 
exception  is  the  Dominican  Republic.  That  little  country  enjoj-s  the 
distinction  of  having  sold  more  of  its  pn>ducts,  in  point  of  value, 
to  the  outside  world  during  the  year  1914  than  it  did  during  1913. 
The  increased  value  of  its  exports  was  only  $118,840,  but  that  it 
should  have  increased  its  sales  at  all  is  an  astounding  fact.  Its 
purchases  from  other  nations  during  the  year  were  considerably  less, 
but  the  net  result  is  that  the  country  has  made  a  material  ñnancial 
gain. 

The  rep<»rt  of  the  Eighth  Fiscal  Period  of  the  Dominican  Customs 
Receivership,  which  includes  a  summary  of  the  foreign  commerce 
of  the  Republic  for  the  year  1914,  has  just  come  to  hand.  In  con- 
sidering the  year's  trade  the  General  Receiver  states: 

Itia  Dot  surprising  that  then;  was  a  decreaK  ID  Ihecorobioed  trade  of  the  Dooiinican 
Republic  durinp  the  year  1914.  •  •  •  This  loss,  however,  of  nearly  two  and 
one'half  millionH  of  dollars  i»  charged  up  on  the  import  side  of  the  ledger,  since  in 
Hpite  of  a  lack  of  shipi-iiia  facilities,  both  from  the  interior  to  the  domestic  ports  and 
from  the  latter  to  thoBe  of  foreign  countries,  there  was  a  wlight  increase  in  the  value  of 
exportations  over  the  year  1913.  The  total  value  of  eiportalions  for  the  year  1913 
waa  $10,')Ü9,947,  white  the  past  year  rolled  up  a  tola!  of  i]0,588,787.  The  Dominican 
Republic's  low  in  combined  trade  may  be  attributed  to  a  lack  of  purchasing  power, 
*  "  •  but  va.-itly  moremay  it  be  charged  to  imi>ossibiIit y  of  deliveries  by  the  selling 
nations,  and  they  will  be  the  greatest  losers  of  all  in  this  decrease  of  Dominican  trade, 
for  the  Dominican  Republic  remains  among  the  list  of  creditor  nations,  and  with  a 
balance  for  the  year  of  $3,82S.787  on  the  credit  side. 

In  his  analysis  of  the  aggregate  trade  the  General  Receiver  states 
that  - 

The  Inited  Slales.  (iermany,  lhe  Fnileil  Kingdom,  and  France,  in  lhe  order 
named,  occupy  the  vanlage  front  of  trade  prestige.  Hul  of  these  four  leading  counlrie», 
the  I'niU'd  ."Staler-  is  the  only  one  which  dix-s  nol  show  a  decided  deinwse.  cmi  ecially 
(iermany  and  (■'rance.  The  latter,  by  return  of  an  immense  decline  in  values,  sur- 
renders her  (onner  place  as  third  in  importance  to  the  I'nileil  Kingdom.  The-valuo 
of  merchandiHC  imported  from  and  shijiped  to  the  United  Slate."  was  113. 024. 909  in 
1914,  being  73  per  cent  of  lhe  whole,  as  against  57  per  c<'nt  >n  1913.  (iermany  slill 
ranks  sii-<inil,  but  wilh  a  mosl  serious  slump,  dewending  from  the  high  lolat  of 
î;t.74fi,217  in  lal3  luí  1,74(1,559  In  1914.  The  Inited  K  i  ngtiom  shows  small  decrease. 
going  from  $972,001  in  1913  to  S'53,Ü30  hu>t  year.    The  Iraile  of  France  declined  (rom 
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$1,162,225  in  1913  to  Í4'I9.5%  in  1914.  The  ouly  other  countries  lowing  gniu^  o 
1913  in  their  trade  with  the  Republic  are  Italy  and  Porto  Rico.  •  •  •  The  wai 
Europe  undoubtedly  has  had  a  lar^e  influence  in  thia  shifting  of  trade  siiurcei<. 


Among  the  articles  exported  which  showed  a  material  increase  over 
the  previous  year  may  be  mentioned  the  following:  Raw  sugar, 
with  an  increase  of  $1,292,896;  sugar  cane,  increase  of  $62,585: 
sugar  molasses,  increase  of  $33,050;  cacao,  an  increase  of  $223,466: 
coffee,  an  increase  of  $88,50.3;  beeswax,  an  increase  of  $12,252;  cattle 
hides,  an  increase  of  $11,568;  and  other  articles  in  smaller  quantities. 

In  view  of  the  above  showing,  which  gives  the  Dominican  Republic 
the  distinction  of  being  one  country  which  can  meet  the  disastrous 
effect-s  of  the  most  terrible  war  of  all  history  and  still  come  out  a 
gainer  in  its  foreign  sales,  a  brief  descriptive  and  historical  sketch  of 
the  country  is  deemed  timely  and  in  order. 

The  Dominican  Republic  is  one  of  the  smallest  of  the  American 
Republics,  with  an  area  of  about  19,325  square  miles.  This  is  nearly 
equal  to  the  combined  areas  of  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont.  It  has 
a  population  of  between  six  and  seven  hundred  thousand  inhabitants. 
Haiti  is  the  adjoining  Republic  and  the  two  together  comprise  the 
island  called  by  the  first  Spanish  discoverers  "Isla  Española"  and 
now  sometimes  called  "Santo  Domingo"  and  sometimes  "Haiti.'' 
Within  the  Umits  of  what  is  now  the  territory  of  the  Dominican 
Republic  was  located  by  Columbus  the  first  settlement  of  Europeans 
in  the  new  world.  This  settlement  was  called  "Isabella,"  after  the 
Queen  of  CaatiUe,  the  friend  and  patroness  of  Columbus,  The  first 
Spanish  settlement,  like  Jamestown,  the  first  EngUsh  settlement,  no 
longer  exists  except  as  a  niin.  In  fact  "Isabella"  disappeared  a 
few  years  after  its  foundation.  The  modem  city  of  Puerto  Plata  is 
located  near  the  former  site  of  the  old  settlement.  The  oldest 
existing  settlement  of  Europeans  in  the  western  world  is  fikewise 
located  in  the  Dominican  RepubUc,  This  is  the  capital  city,  Santo 
Domingo. 

Few  localities  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  have  had  such  a  varied 
and  eventful  history  as  has  the  island  of  Santo  Domingo.  First,  the 
whole  island  was  Spanish  and  the  native  Indian  population  was 
almost  entirely  exterminated.  Then  came  the  buccaneers,  but  these 
were  located  principally  on  the  little  island  of  Tortuga  and  in  the 
western  or  Haitian  end  of  the  island,  though  their  operations  extended 
to  a  certain  extent  over  the  whole  of  it.  Tlie  very  name  of  "buc- 
caneer" originated  on  the  island.  "Buchan"  was  the  sun-ilried 
moat,  or,  as  we  now  call  it,  "jerked  beef,"  prepared  by  the  first 
outlaws  on  Tortuga  in  their  forays  or  cattle  raids  on  the  main  island, 
and  the  first  buccaneers  were  jerked-beef  preparers  from  wild  or  stolen 
cattle. 

By  the  treaty  of  Rysmck  in  1697  the  western  Haitian  or  bucca- 
neering end  of  the  island  became  French  territorj-,  and  in  1795  the 
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remaining  portion  of  the  island  was  likewise  ceded  by  Spain  to 
France.  The  French  kept  possession  until  1809,  when  the  eastern 
or  Dominican  end  of  the  island  was  receded  to  Spain.  In  1821  the 
Spanish  end  proclaimed  its  independence  and  established  a  repub- 
lican fonn  of  government.  This  government  lasted  about  a  year, 
when  the  Dominicans  were  overrun  by  the  Haitians,  who  had  some 
years  before  acquired  their  independence  from  France,  and  under 
Boyer  conquered  the  whole  of  the  eastern  end  and  held  it  from  1822 
to  1844.  In  the  latter  year  the  Haitian  yoke  was  thrown  off  and  the 
Dominican  RepubUc  again  estabhshed,  but  in  1861  the  Republic 
succumbed  to  the  Spanish  invasion  and  remained  under  Spanish 
autiiority  for  four  years.  In  1865,  at  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  in 
the  United  States.  Spanish  rule  was  for  a  second  time  thrown  off 
and  the  Republic  reestablished.  Since  this  date  it  has  maintained 
its  independence. 

The  Dominican  Republic,  in  fact  the  whole  island,  is  naturally  one 
of  the  richest  spots  in  the  world.  The  soil  is  remarkably  fertile  and 
produces  luxuriously.  On  the  north  coast,  in  the  Province  of  Monte 
Cristi,  near  the  Haitian  border,  the  soil  is  well  adapted  for  cotton 
raising,  and  there  is  a  very  considerable  acreage  devoted  to  this 
industry,  backed  by  American  and  English  capitabste.  The  cotton 
is  of  a  fine  quality  and  the  yield  per  acre  is  much  greater  than  that 
in  our  Southern  States.  This  section  of  the  island  is  exceptionally 
well  adapted  to  irrigation,  both  on  account  of  the  slope  of  the  land 
and  also  on  account  of  the  numerous  available  streams.  The  Gov- 
ernment has  had  for  some  time  under  consideration  a  project  for 
irrigating  some  50,000  acres  in  this  Province.  ¿Vmerican  engineers 
who  have  investigated  the  project  give  it  very  favorable  indorsement, 
and  the  cost  is  estimated  at  about  $500.000. 

Puerto  Plata,  an  important  port  of  the  north,  is  a  town  of  some 
10,000  or  12,000  inhabitants,  coimected  by  a  railway,  running  Mouth, 
with  the  towns  of  the  fertile  Caibo  region — Santiago  de  los  ("aballoros, 
Ija  Vega,  and  Moca.  These  towns  are  located  in  the  groat  agricul- 
tural regions  of  the  Republic,  where  the  famous  cacao  bean  is  culti- 
vated. Tobacco  I'.lso  is  grown  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  has  had 
until  recently  a  ready  market  in  Hamburg.  Otherports  of  importance 
are  Samana  and  Sanchez,  in  the  beautiful  Samana  Bay.  This  liay  ¡9 
famous  for  its  size  and  pictunwque  scenery.  It  is  about  25  miles 
long  by  8  miles  wide,  with  a  depth  of  water  sufficient  to  Moat  the 
largest  battleships.  Our  North  Atlantic  .Squadnm  has  fretjuently 
gone  there  for  maneuvers.  At  the  entrance  to  the  bay  is  llie  town 
of  Samana,  and  at  the  head  is  Sanchez,  connected  with  the  interior 
by  the  Sanchez  &  Moca  Railway,  a  Scotch  enterprise,  for  a  thstanco 
of  40  miles. 

San  Pedro  de  Macoris  is  the  sugar  port  of  the  Republic.  In  and 
around  Macoris  there  are  thousands  of  acres  of  land  devote<l  In  the 
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raising  of  sugar  cane,  and  millions  of  dollars  of  American  capital  are 
invested  in  this  enterprise.  The  plantations  are  all  equipped  with 
the  most  modern  machinery,  and  the  cane  is  cultivated  and  gathered 
by  colored  laborers  from  the  English  and  Danish  West  Indies.  The 
new  sugar  is  shipped  largely  to  New  York,  but  a  considerable  amount 
goes  to  England  and  to  Canada.  The  soil  of  the  Dominican  Republic 
is  especially  adapted  for  the  cultivation  of  sugar  cane,  and  the  writer 
has  seen  thousands  of  acres  that  have  been  in  continuous  cultivation 
for  more  than  25  years,  with  nothing  to  aid  the  soil  except  tho 
ground-up  refuse  of  the  cane  from  the  mills. 

The  great  pioneer  of  the  sugar  industry  in  the  Republic  was  an 
American  from  Brooklyn  by  the  name  of  Bass,  and  one  of  the  largest 
plantations  on  the  island  was  owned  and  operated  by  him  and  his 
son  up  to  within  a  few  years  ^o.  W;  L.  Bass,  the  son,  was  the  most 
indefatigable  worker  on  the  island,  and  under  his  management  the 
plantation  was  greatly  enlarged  and  many  miles  of^railway  built, 
"  Consuelo  "  is  still  in  the  hands  of  Americans,  and  exports  to-day  one 
of  the  largest  outputs  of  sugar  from  the  island.  Other  very  important 
American  sugar  plantations  at  Macoris  are  Santa  Fe  and  Porvenir; 
San  Isidro,  on  the  Osama  River,  14  miles  from  the  capital,  is  another 
large  and  prosperous  plantation,  controlled  by  the  same  interests 
that  operate  "Consuelo."  Another  American  company  that  has 
invested  in  sugar  in  the  Dominican  RepuWic  is  the  great  "Guanica 
Central"  of  Porto  Rico.  This  company  has  purchased  large  tracts 
of  land  near  La  Romana  and  is  cultivating  the  cane  for  shipment  to 
Porto  Rico  for  grinding,  whence  it  is  exported.  The  investment;* 
of  this  company  are  on  a  large  scale;  it  has  its  own  wireless  station, 
and  owns  and  operates  a  line  of  steamers  runnbig  from  its  own  dock 
to  Porto  Rico. 

Seventy  miles  from  La  Romana  and  40  miles  from  Macoris  is  Santo 
Domingo  city,  the  capital  of  the  Republic.  In  Santo  Domingo  we 
find  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  modern  civilization,  surrounded  by 
innumerable  relics  that  carry  us  back  to  the  fifteenth  century.  Here 
can  be  seen  the  ruins  of  the  first  church,  San  Nicolas,  built  some  time 
in  the  early  part  of  1500,  and  three  or  four  years  ago  the  mahogany 
taken  from  these  ruins  was  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation.  Here, 
as  claimed  by  the  Dominicans,  can  bo  seen  the  bones  of  Christopher 
Columbus,  left  by  mistake  by  tho  Spaniards  when  they  evacuated 
tho  island,  and  who  removed  from  the  crypt  in  the  c«tho<lral  to 
Habana  the  remains  of  a  brother  of  Columbus,  thinking  they  were 
taking  the  bones  of  the  great  discoverer.  In  1877  the  cathedral  was 
being  repaired,  and  the  leaden  casket  with  the  bones  of  tlie  groat 
Christopher  wtis  found,  while  tiie  crypt  that  contained  the  bone,^  of 
Columbus's  brother  was  found  to  be  empty.  The  Government  bos  set 
aside  a  comer  in  tlie  calhtnlral  and  built  a  handsome  nmtisuleum 
where  tho  caiiket  with  all  that  remains  of  the  great  discoverer  can  be 
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seen.  The  casket  contains  not  much  moro  than  dust,  but  there  is  s 
bone  of  the  leg  and  the  leaden  buUct  with  which  Columbus  is  known 
to  have  been  wounded. 

Several  lines  of  steamships  touch  at  different  ports  of  the  Republic. 
The  American  West  India  Clyde  Line  has  a  regular  trimonthly  serv- 
ice between  New  York  and  all  the  ports  of  the  Republic.  The  large 
steamers  of  the  Compagnie  Générale  Transatlantique  touch  at  the 
northern  ports,  and  an  annex  French  line  between  Cuba,  Porto  Rico, 
and  St.  Thomas  touches  at  Santo  Domingo  City.  A  Cuban  line  and 
the  Hamburg-Amerieaji  Line  also  touch  at  the  capital. 

The  French  Cable  Co.  has  its  own  telegraph  line  across  the  island, 
which  it  uses  in  connection  with  it«  submarine  system,  northward 
from  Puerto  Plata  and  southward  from  Santo  Domingo  City  to  Ven- 
ezuela, Colombia,  and  other  parts  of  South  America. 

There  are  three  banking  institutions  at  the  capital — the  National 
Bank  of  Santo  Domingo,  an  American  enterprise;  the  banking  house 
of  Santiago  Michelena,  which  has  been  established  in  the  country  for 
about  20  years;  and  the  Royal  Bank  of  Canada.  AU  of  these  insti- 
tutions have  branches  in  the  other  large  towns  of  the  Republic. 

The  law  of  the  land  is  in  accord  with  a  modified  Napoleonic  Code, 
and  there  are  many  lawyers  of  prominence  and  ability  at  the  capital 
and  in  the  other  large  towns.  Well-equipped  law  offices  with  splen- 
did libraries  are  not  uncommon. 

A  new  constitution  was  put  into  effect  in  1908,  by  which  the 
administration  of  the  Government  is  vested  in  three  departments — 
executive,  legislative,  and  judicial.  The  President  is  elected  by  the 
people  and  holds  office  for  four  years.  There  is  a  cabinet  composed 
of  the  following  portfolios:  Interior  and  Police,  War  and  Marine, 
Finance  and  Commerce,  Foreign  Affairs,  Justice  and  Education, 
Agriculture  and  Immigration,  Fomento  (Public  Works).  These  Cabi- 
net Ministers  have  their  offices  in  a  new  and  handsome  building  ctvlled 
the  Government  Palace,  and  it  is  n<»t  exaggeration  to  say  that  few 
countries  can  boast  of  such  splendidly  equipped  quarters  for  executive 
departments.  The  Foreign  Olfice  has  a  reception  room  that  would 
do  credit  to  any  country,  and  the  hall  for  the  presentation  of  creden- 
tials by  foreign  diplomatic  representatives  is  the  admiration  of  all 
who  have  been  privileged  to  sec  it.  Diplomatic  representatives  of 
the  L'nited  States,  France,  England.  Spain,  Cuba,  and  Haiti  are  sta- 
tioned permanently  at  the  capital.  Italy  and  Gennany  accredit  rep- 
resentatives to  the  Republic  who  are  also  accredited  to  other  coun- 
tries.    The  consular  representation  is  very  lai^'. 

There  is  one  very  remarkable  fact  about  the  racial  characteristics 
of  the  inhabitants  of  this  island  so  prominently  identified  with  the 
early  history  of  .Vmerica  and  its  dis<'Overer,  Christopher  Columbus. 
The  Haitians,  occupying  the  western  third  of  the  island  and  separated 
from  the  Dominican  Republic  by  an  imaginary  and  as  yet  «ndetei^ 
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mined  boundary  line,  are  a  separate  and  distinct  race,  speaking  a 
French  patois  and  with  French  customs  and  habits.  The  Domini- 
cans are  thoroughly  Spanish  in  all  respects  and  do  not  speak  the 
French  patois  of  their  neighbors. 

The  Dominican  Republic  has  been  the  home  of  a  great  many  of 
Spain's  famous  explorers  and  conquerors.  At  Azua,  in  the  southern 
part,  about  60  miles  from  the  capital  founded  by  Diego  Velasquez, 
the  .settler  of  Cuba,  tliere  dwelt  at  one  time  Hernando  Corlez,  the 
celebrated  conqueror  of  Mexico;  Balboa,  who  discovered  the  Pacific 
Ocean;  and  Pizarro,  famed  for  the  conquest  of  Peru. 

In  the  early  days  during  the  conquest  the  Indians  had  as  their 
queen  the  beautiful  ¿\jiacaona,  famed  in  prose  and  poelry.  and  to 
whom  even  the  mighty  paid  court.  Christopher  Columbus  had  fre- 
quent conferences  with  her.  On  the  statute  to  Columbus  in  the 
capital  there  is  a  beautiful  carved  bronze  figure  of  this  Indian  queen. 

The  ruins  of  the  house  of  Diego  Colon,  the  son  of  Christopher,  are 
still  standing,  where,  according  to  history,  a  court  was  established 
whose  entertainments  rivaled  in  splendor  those  we  read  of  in  the 
Arabian  Nights.  On  the  bank  of  the  river  still  stands  the  massive 
ceiba  tree  to  which  were  tied  the  caravels  of  Columbus.  In  Santo 
Domingo  City  Columbus  was  put  in  chains  and  sent  home  to  Spain 
a  prisoner  m  disgrace.  The  city  is  built  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Ozama  River  and  is  under  the  adminbtration  of  the  Department  of 
Pubhc  Works.  A  magnificent  macadam  boulevard,  bordered  on 
either  side  with  native  elms,  interspersed  with  tropical  foliage,  extends 
from  the  center  of  the  city  for  20  miles  in  the  direction  of  Bani,  the 
birthplace  of  the  famous  Cuban  hero,  Máximo  Gomez.  On  this  same 
boulevard  can  be  seen  the  well-preserved  ruins  of  the 'Fort  San 
Gerónimo,  which  in  early  days  withstood  an  attack  of  the  English 
under  Drake.  The  entrance  from  the  town  to  this  boulevard  is 
through  an  arch  constructed  by  the  Government  in  memory  of  those 
who  fell  fighting  for  the  independence  of  the  country,  and  the  arch 
bears  the  inscription  "Dulce  et  Decorum  est  pro  Patria  Mori." 

The  Republic  celebrates  two  national  holidays  one  in  commemo- 
ration of  its  indei)cndence  from  S|)ain  and  one  of  its  separation  from 
Haiti.  The  religion  of  the  country  is  Roman  Catholic,  and  Las 
Casas,  the  celebrated  priest,  devoted  his  entire  life's  work  to  the 
native  Indians.  Two  of  tlic  archbishops  have  been  President — 
Archbishop  Merino  and  Monseñor  A.  Noüel. 

A  very  erroneous  impression  prevails  that  the  climate  of  Santo 
Domingo  is  unhealthy.  From  its  geograpliical  position  it  can  not 
be  unhealthy.  The  winds  have  a  clean  sweep  across  the  island, 
and  tliere  has  been  no  serious  epidemic  there  since  the  cholera  out- 
break sometime  in  the  early  sixties. 

The  country  has  wonderful  possibilities  in  an  agricultural  way. 
The  land  is  fertile  and  will  produce  any  of  the  vi^etabkis  of  the 
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Temperate  Zone,  Several  years  ^o  one  of  our  American  ministers 
experimented  with  a  garden,  with  wonderful  results.  Pears,  lima 
beans,  corn,  tomatoes,  potatoes,  and  Roumanian  watermelons  were 
offered  to  his  guests  in  abundance. 

The  Government  has  established  an  agricultural  bureau,  under 
the  management  of  a  director  recommended  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  -^agriculture,  and  several  agricultural  experiment 
stations  have  been  established. 

The  hardwood  forests  of  the  country  are  extensive  and  very 
valuable.  Mahogany  is  so  plentiful  that  a  great  deal  of  it  is  used 
for  railway  ties.  The  minerals  of  the  country  have  not  boon  as  yet 
fully  developed.  A  syndicate  of  American  capitalists  is  operating  a 
copper  mine  within  30  miles  of  the  capital,  and  placer  mining  is 
carried  on  to  some  extent  in  the  ulterior, 

A  new  and  commodious  dock  has  just  been  finished  at  Santo 
Domingo  City  and  with  the  new  concreto  walk  built  to  the  entrance 
of  the  harbor  it  has  been  greatly  improved.  A  sufficient  depth 
of  water  at  the  docks  accommodates  the  steamers  needed  for  the 
sugar  and  other  freight.  The  Department  of  Public  Works  is 
constructing  roads  all  over  the  island,  and  making  other  improve- 
ments from  the  ample  fund  for  this  purpose  on  deposit  with  the 
Guaranty  Trust  Co.  of  New  York,  The  building  of  a  railway  from 
the  capital  to  the  north  is  being  considered.  At  present  this  trip 
has  to  be  made  overland,  or  by  steamer,  an  ocean  trip  of  three  or 
four  days.  The  Central  Railway  from  Puerto  Plata  to  Santo 
Domingo  is  owned  by  the  Government.  The  cost  of  maintenance 
of  this  road  is  very  great  on  account  of  the  fact  that  three  or  four 
miles  of  it  are  built  with  the  A.  B.  T.  or  clutch  system  to  overcome 
a  very  heavy  grade.  The  elimination  of  this  part  of  the  road  is 
one  of  the  improvements  now  being  carried  on  under  the  Depart- 
ment of  Pubhc  Works. 

The  revenues  of  the  country,  the  collection  of  which  has  been 
under  I'nited  States  control  since  the  "modus  vivendi"  of  li)05 
and  the  later  Dominican-American  Convention  of  1907,  have 
amounted  always  to  as  much  as  $3,000,000  annually,  and  frequently 
to  84,000,000.  The  collection  of  tlieso  revenues  is  in  chaise  of  an 
jVmorican  Receiver  General  of  Customs  appointed  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  The  Receiver  General,  with  a  deputy  receiver 
and  a  staff,  has  charge  of  all  the  customhouses  of  the  Repubhc, 
and  the  receivership  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  Bureau  of  Insular 
Affairs  of  the  War  Department.  To  pay  off  a  $20,000.000  loan 
from  New  York  bankers  the  Receiver  General  has  to  transmit 
monthly  the  sum  of  $100,000  to  the  depository  in  New  York,  and 
a  further  sum  of  $30,000  to  secure  a  subsequent  loan  of  $1.500,000. 
The  Receiver  General  is  authorized  to  use  5  per  cent  of  the  gross 
coHectioibi  for  the  expenses  of  the  receivership,  including  salaries. 
The  remainder  of  the  revenues  collected  is  turned  over  to  tha-Domi-  i 
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njcao  Govemment.  The  convention  of  1907  also  provides  that  half 
of  the  revenues  above  $3,000,000  shall  be  applied  to  the  sinking 
fund  of  the  debt.  The  internal  revenues  of  the  Republic  are  con- 
siderable, over  which  the  Receiver  General  has  no  control. 

Conditions  in  the  Republic  have  been  steadily  improving  since 
1905,  and  the  probability  of  an  early  and  definite  settlement  of 
the  boundary  question  with  Haiti  will  go  far  to  cement  the  people 
in  a  closei  union  and  remove  one  of  the  obstacles  to  complete  progress 
in  the  past.  The  present  President,  Juan  J.  Jimenez,  is  a  man 
of  a  high  degree  of  intelligence,  cultured  and  refined.  He  and  his 
children  have  had  the  advantage  of  European  education  and  experi- 
ence. The  signers  of  the  convention  of  1907,  representing  the 
Repubhc,  were  Emiliano  Tejera  and  Federico  Velasquez.  Emiliano 
Tejera  is  one  of  the  foremost  intellectual  lights  of  the  country  and 
is  known  as  the  Gladstone  of  Santo  Domingo.  Frederico  Velasquez 
is  a  man  of  extraordinary  intelligence,  coupled  with  great  executive 
ability.  He  had  charge  of  the  financial  negotiations  connected  with 
the  modus  vivendi  of  1905,  and  the  convention  of  1907. 

The  Republic  has  suffered  greatly  in  its  many  stru^les  for  inde- 
pendence, but  despite  all  of  tliese  drawbacks  the  country  to-day  with 
all  of  its  wonderful  and  undeveloped  resources  is  one  of  the  most 
attractive  of  Latin  America.  The  people  are  hospitable  and  well 
disposed  to  foreigners.  Climate  and  conditions  are  very  favorable. 
In  the  dry  season  the  temperature  does  not  go  above  89°  or  90°  F., 
and  in  the  cool  period  of  the  rainy  season  falls  to  65°  F.  In  the  high 
valleys  of  the  interior,  about  4,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the 
temperature  falls  to  as  low  as  35°  F. 

Life  at  the  capital,  while  not  as  fast  and  gay  as  at  the  latter  cities 
of  the  south,  is  still  very  agreeable.  There  are  two  well-equipped 
and  conducted  clubs,  Club  l'nión  and  Casino  do  la  Juventud,  where 
there  are  frequent  social  entertainments.  Automobiles  are  plentiful 
and  the  ride  from  the  capital  to  San  Cristobal  along  the  new  macadam 
boulevard  is  most  attractive.  Automobiles  can  be  procured  for  $4 
an  hour.  There  are  several  hotels  in  the  city,  of  which  the  Hotel 
Francis  is  the  best  known.  There  is  quite  a  large  foreign  colony  at 
the  capital  and  in  Macoris  and  Puerto  Plata.  The  whole  trip  from 
New  York,  including  a  stop  at  all  ports,  is  about  eight  or  nine  days, 
with  connections  for  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico.  Puerto  Plata  is  a  very 
attractive  and  important  city,  and  in  addition  to  several  imposmg 
buildings  there  is  a  modem  and  well-regulated  hospital. 

With  the  completion  of  the  Panama  Canal  the  Dominican  Republic 
is  bound  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  worid's  trade.  Its  products 
and  the  products  of  all  the  West  Indies  will  have  markets  heretofore 
inaccessible.  .^Vll  shipping  to  and  from  Europe  tlu'ough  the  canal 
passos  very  close  to  the  island,  lying  as  it  <loes  between  the  Caribbean 
Sea  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  only  about  50  miles  from  Cuba  or 
Porto  Rico,  and  about  1,300  miles  from  New  York. 
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THE  National  Exposition  of  Panama,  which  it  is  expected  will 
open  in  October  next,  is  not,  as  many  people  in  the  United 
States  think  it  is,  an  exposition  c<*lcbrating  the  opening  of 
the  Panama  Canal,  nor  indeed  has  the  canal  any  direct  part 
in  the  exposition.  The  full  title  of  the  exposition  is  "The  National 
Exposition  of  Panama,  Commemorative  of  the  Discovery  of  the 
South  Seas."  In  the  preamble  of  the  decree  under  which  the  expo- 
sition is  held  the  principal  objects  are  set  out  as  "  extolling  and 
honoring  the  memory  of  Vasco  Núñez  de  Balboa,  the  discoverer  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean;  of  strengthening  the  sentiments  of  friendship  and 
sympathy  which  bind  Panama  with  Spain,  the  mother  country,  on 
the  one  part  and  that  of  the  Republics  of  the  American  Continent 
on  the  other  part;  promoting  commercial  and  intellectual  interchange 
with  these  countries;  and  exhibiting  to  the  visitors  at  the  exposition 
the  natural  resources,  industries,  arts,  and,  in  a  single  word,  the 
growing  civihzation  of  the  Republic  of  Panama," 

Nunez  of  Balboa  bears  a  peculiar  relation  to  Panama.  He  was  not 
the  discoverer  of  the  country  nor  its  first  settler,  nor  was  he  the 
organizer  or  administrator  of  the  Government  in  this  part  of  the 
Spanish' territory,  but  he  was  the  first  white  man  to  behold  that  broad 
sweep  of  ocean  which  we  now  call  the  Pacific,  and  he  saw  it  from 
Panaman  territory. 

Of  stout  Nunez  *  when,  with  eaf-le  eyes, 

He  Blared  at  the  Pacific,  and  all  hia  men 

Look'd  at  each  other  with  a  wild  BunniBe 

Silent  upon  a  peak  in  Darien. 

At  this  time,  1513,  so  rapid  had  been  discoveries  in  the  western 
world,  only  a  few  years  before  first  made  known  by  Columbus, 
that  all  the  Atlantic  coast,  from  Newfoundland  or  farther  north 
to  Brazil  on  the  south,  was  known  and  had  been  explored  at  many 
points.  Nearly  all  of  the  islands  of  the  West  Indies  had  been 
roughly  charted  and  the  beginning  of  settlements  made  on  many  of 
them.  The  great  sweep  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  had  been  explored  by 
several  adventurers,  and  the  north  coast  of  South  America  was  compar- 
atively well  known.  All  of  this  territory  was  called  "Tierra  Firma," 
or,  as  the  English  called  it,  the  "Spanish  Main."  But  until  the  time 
when  Nunez  of  Balboa  broke  his  way  through  the  thick  jungle  of  the 
Isthmus  and  from  some  one  of  the  hills  overlooking  the  bay  of  Pana- 
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ma  espied  the  great  ocean  no  one  knew  how  broad  or  how  deep  this 
newly  discovered  country  was.  For  aught  the  first  discoverers  knew 
the  continent  was  as  broad  at  Panama  as  we  now  know  it  to  bo  at 
the  latitude  of  Newfoundland  or  of  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon. 

It  was  by  the  merest  accident  that  Vasco  Xúflez  de  Balboa  came 
to  Darien.  He  was  &  gentleman  by  birth,  born  at  Jerez  de  los 
Caballeros,  in  Estramadura,  about  1475.  In  1501  he  followed  Rod- 
rigo do  Bastidas  in  his  voyage  of  discoveries  to  the  western  seas. 
They  touched  at  many  points,  and  including  others  Darien.  He  is 
said  to  have  settled  in  what  we  now  know  as  the  Dominican  Republic, 
then  called  "  Española,"  as  a  cultivator  of  the  land.  But  as  a  farmer 
Nunez  of  Balboa  was  not  a  success,  and  he  soon  found  himself  over- 
whelmingly in  debt,  so  much  so  that  tho  story  is  told  that  in  order 
to  get  away  he  had  to  conceal  himself  in  a  biscuit  cask  in  one  of  the 
ships  of  Enciso  which  left  Santo  Domingo  in  1510.  Martin  Fer- 
nandez de  Enciso  was  a  lieutenant  of  Alonso  de  Ojeda  and  was  then 
bound  for  San  Sebastian  to  join  his  principal  with  provisions. 
Ojeda  was  not  at  San  Sebastian.  The  settlement  was  in  ruins,  and 
Enciso  was  undecided  what  to  do  or  where  to  go  when  Vasco  Núñez 
proposed  that  they  go  to  Darien,  on  the  Gulf  of  Uruba,  whore  he  had 
touched  with  Bastidas  m  his  voyage  out  from  Spain.  Hero  they 
founded  a  new  colony  called  "Santa  Maria." 

Enciso  and  Vasco  Núñez  soon  quarreled,  but  Enciso  was  sent  back 
to  Spain.  Afterwards,  learning  that  Enciso  had  complained  to  the 
King  and  obtained  a  n>yal  order  compelling  Nunez  also  to  return  to 
Spain,  the  latter  found  himself  virtually  an  outlaw.  MeanwhUe  he 
had  explored  the  territory  and  had  more  or  less  gained  the  confidence 
of  several  Indian  chiefs.  Through  one  of  these,  Comogre,  he  had 
heard  of  the  great  ocean,  which  was  only  a  few  leagues  away,  and  of 
the  country  to  the  south,  the  Empire  of  the  Incas,  where  gold  was 
as  plentiful  as  the  sands  of  the  beach  at  Darien.  Here  was  his 
opportunity  to  make  some  great  discovery,  and  with  this  as  his  cre- 
dentials he  was  safe  to  return  to  Spain,  sure  of  the  favor  of  the  King, 
for  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  like  most  other  kings,  valued  most 
sueces.s. 

On  the  1st  of  September,  lol.'l,  Vasco  Núñez.  hastily  gathering 
together  about  1!)Ü  Spaniards  and  something  over  a  thousand  natives, 
plungcil  conlidently  into  the  thick  jungle  and  almost  inch  by  inch 
cut  and  forced  his  way  through  until  on  the  2õth  of  the  month  they 
came  to  the  summit  of  the  Panaman  range  of  hills  and  in  sight  of  the 
great  ocean.  Francisco  PizaiTO,  later  the  conqueror  of  Peru,  was  of 
the  party,  and  he  with  two  others  was  sent  forward  to  reeonnoiter  the 
land  to  the  washoro,  only  a  few  miles  away.  On  the  2!tth  of  Septem- 
ber Núñez  himself  arrived  at  the  beach  and  wading  into  the  ocean 
took  possession  thereof  with  all  the  lands  encireling  it  in  the  name  of 
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His  Catliolic  Majesty  of  Spain.  He  explored  the  coast  for  a  con- 
siderable distance,  visited  the  Pearl  Islands,  and  from  natives  learned 
much  of  the  great  empire  to  the  south.  Returning  to  Darien  with 
a  very  considerable  booty,  messengers  were  sent  to  Spain  with  the 
stories  of  his  exploits. 

The  story  of  Nóñez  de  Balboa  runs  on  for  four  years  longer.  It  is 
a  story  of  intrigue,  jealousy,  and  fierce  factional  quarrels.  FinaUy 
he  was  executed  by  order  of  Pedro  jVrias  de  Avila,  generally  called 
Pedrarias  Dávila. 

Above  all  Nunez  shines  out  as  one  of  the  great  characters  of -i^panish 
conquest  of  America.  He  was  a  man  of  broad  ideas,  sympathetic, 
a  good  general  and  a  good  administrator,  and  he  had  the  faculty  of 
acquiring  the  trust  and  confidence  of  the  native  population.  It  was 
accident  more  or  less  that  brought  him  to  discover  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
hut  his  was  the  plan  for  the  conquest  of  Peru,  and  his  would  have 
been  the  glory  of  the  enterprise  had  he  not  been  defeated  and  brought 
to  death  by  the  jealousy  and  cruelty  of  lessor  men. 

The  Republic  of  Panama  dues  well  to  honor  the  memory  of  Vasco 
Núñez  de  Balboa.  It  has  already  perpetuated  his  memory  by  nam- 
ing its  national  coin  the  balboa,  by  placing  his  portrait  on  the  national 
postage  stamp,  and  by  setting  aside  the  25th  of  September,  the  day 
on  which  he  first  saw  the  great  ocean,  as  a  day  of  national  holiday. 
It  will  farther  commemorate  his  memory  by  placing  on  the  shores  of 
the  Pacific  a  great  statue  t-o  cost  at  least  *5Ü,0U0  gold.  This  statue 
will  be  at  the  Pacific  entrance  to  the  Panama  Canal. 

Another  of  the  commemorative  purposes  of  the  National  Exposi- 
tion—the strengthening  of  the  bonds  of  friendship  and  sympathy 
with  Spain,  the  mother  country^ — is  one  which  no  well-wisher  of  the 
Spanish  American  republics  can  find  faidt  with.  For  years  following 
the  acquisition  of  independence  by  the  Spanish  colonies,  there  was 
much  ill  feeling  between  these  new  republics  and  the  mother  country. 
This  was  in  part  due  to  misunderstanding  and  in  part  due  to  the  fact 
that  Spain  did  not  cease  to  put  forward  its  claims  to  sovereignty  over 
the  newly  freed  lands.  Of  late  years  this  feeling  has  died  out  and 
the  natural  relations  of  sympathy  and  cordial  friendship,  which  are 
due  to  the  identity  of  language,  literature,  and  in  a  large  measure 
to  the  identity  of  culture  and  aspirations,  are  finding  voice  both  in 
Spain  and  in  the  daughter  countries  of  America.  This  is  as  it  should 
be,  and  the  Panama  National  Exposition  will  be  a  fit  exponent  of 
tliis  idea. 

Another  purpose — the  strengthening  of  the  bonds  of  friendship 
and  syiapathy  which  bind  Panama  to  the  sister  republics  of  lhe 
western  world — will  find  fit  expression  in  this  exposition. 

On  the  more  material  side,  the  exhibit  of  the  resoiu-cea  of  Panama 
will  no  doubt  prove  Ui  many  visiUirs,  and  especially  those  from  the 
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United  States,  an  agreeable  9uq>rÍ3e  in  their  variety  and  character. 
The  economic  possibilities  of  Panama,  although  thousands  of  citizens 
of  the  United  States  during  the  building  of  the  canal  have  been  there, 
are  yet  but  vaguely  comprehended  by  the  people  of  this  country.  A 
worthy  exhibit  of  products  and  resources,  which  will  no  doubt  be 
made  at  this  exposition,  will  go  far  toward  a  better  comprehension 
of  what  Panama  in  the  future  may  bo  and  what  unquestionably  it 
will  bo. 

The  European  war  bringing  in  its  trail,  as  it  has  done,  more  or  less 
hardship  in  all  the  world,  will  have  its  effect  on  the  Panama  National 
Exposition  as  well  as  it  has  had  its  effect  on  the  San  Francisco  Expo- 
sition. Many  countries  which  should  have  made  exhibits  and  other- 
wise taken  active  part  in  this  exposition  will  be  less  fully  represented, 
and  perhaps  not  represented  at  all  on  account  of  this  great  world 
catastrophe  of  war. 

Spain,  as  a  special  guest  of  the  exposition,  will  be  fittingly  repre- 
sented. An  appropriation  has  been  made  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  it  also  will  bo  represented  in  an  ofHcial  character. 
A  number  of  the  Latin  American  Republics  will  erect  buildings  and 
otherwise  take  part.  Cuba  has  already  erected  its  building  and  the 
Venezuelan  building,  it  is  understood,  is  now  in  process  of  construc- 
tion. 

The  exposition  grounds  lie  along  the  bay  shore,  immediately  to  the 
north  of  the  City  of  Panama  and  in  the  direction  of  Old  Panama. 
The  exposition  was  first  projected  several  years  ^o  and,  although 
there  have  been  some  changes  in  the  original  idea,  the  place  selected 
and  the  general  character  of  the  exposition  is  now  what  it  was  pro- 
posed to  be  at  first  and  the  location  is  the  same.  A  number  of  very 
handsome  buildings  have  been  constructed  and  the  grounds  aro  well 
paid  out  and  improved. 
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Wbat  Sontï  Americans  Bead,  by  Isaac  Goldberg,  in  The  Bookman 
for  June,  is,  as  its  subtitle  suggests,  a  panorama  of  Latin  American 
poets,  critics,  and  culture.  Mr.  Goldberg  evinces  unusual  familiarity 
with  the  literature  of  several  of  the  South  American  Repuhhcs,  nota- 
bly of  Brazil.  Argentina,  and  Chile;  a  familiarity  that  would  imply 
a  mastery  of  Portuguese  as  well  as  Spanish.  Numerous  quotations, 
translations  from  the  original,  without  attempted  versification  how- 
ever, give  point  to  his  analyses  of  some  of  the  best  works  of  the 
authors  dealt  with. 

In  view  of  the  widespread  interest  now  being  manifested  through- 
out the  United  States  in  all  things  Latin  American,  articles  dealing 
specifically  with  the  intellectual  life  of  tbe  peoples  with  whom  the 
"Republic  of  the  North"  is  about  to  assume  closer  social  as  well  as 
commercial  relations  are  timely  and  should  prove  of  more  than  pass- 
ing interest. 

Relative  to  the  inception  and  growth  of  literary  life  in  the  continent 
of  South  America,  Mr,  Goldberç  writes; 

Coneidered  aa  a  contÍTient.  the  intellectual  paBt  aí  the  South  American  nations  is 
intimately  bound  up  with  the  culture  of  tliose  of  European  countiies  whoae  oSspring 
they  are.  Argentina  and  Chile,  for  instance,  thus  learned  iJieir  letters  from  Spain, 
while  that  moat  pn^ressive  of  Republice,  Brazil,  took  its  ñrat  lessons  Cinm  Portugal. 
Later  history  shows  tJio  effects  not  only  of  (he  intempclne  conflicte  which  raged  in  the 
New-Worldcolonies.but  also  of  the  various  literary  movements  that  swept  over  Europe 
and  crossed  the  sea  both  north  and  south  of  Mexico.  Romanticism,  realiim,  uatural- 
iem,  and  their  by-products  have  all  ha<l  their  day  in  South  America  and  have  left 
their  impress  upon  the  various  literatures. 

But  just  as  in  politics  and  national  life  the  countries  of  the  continent  ceased  to  be 
merely  colonies  of  tlie  parent  nations  acn>H8  the  sea,  so  too  a  literary  self-consciousness 
arose— a  nationalism,  it  istnie— which  could  not  by  mere  decreeat  once  sever  the  bonds 
of  tongue  and  tliought,  but  which  constituted,  nevertheless,  a  spiritual  declaration  of 
independence.  As  a  result,  the  Spanish  anil  Portuguese  of  South  American  literature 
is  more  fluid  tlian  that  of  llie  academic  miwda  abroad.  Of  Sotith  American  Spanish  it 
has  been  said  thai  it  is  a  "Caittilian  plain,  rejuvenated  by  Parisian  flowers;  an  idiom 
that  preseries  of  Cenantes  only  what  Flaubert  permifs."  Despite  the  freedom  taken 
with  the  tanguât»!,  which  has  aroused  tlie  iie  of  purists,  tlie  esaenlial  spirit  of  lhe 
tongue  and  ils  grammar  are  retained.  Along  with  this  independence  in  maticrs  of 
speech  has  come  an  increased  interest  in  social  questions,  advancing  even  to  tJie  point 
of  socialism.  Tlie  great  autiiort  of  the  world  serve  as  models,  thus  destroying  a  cult  of 
mediocrity  which  atone  time  tlireatened  to  sterilize  the  young  tálenla  of  the  Hupublics. 

\\1ien  we  survey  the  accomplislimenls  of  the  South  Americans,  and  remember 
that  before  they  could  aSord  to  give  any  attention  to  tlie  cultural  side  of  life,  they 
had  to  conquer  a  free  land  and  practically  organize  society,  ilicir  showing  is  all  the 
more  remarkable. 
780 
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Leaving  the  general  for  the  particular,  Mr.  Goldberg  deals  with 
the  literary  life  of  Ai^entina,  Brazil,  and  Chile  at  some  length.  He 
writes: 

Ah  in  popular  acquaintance,  bo  in  literary  preeminence,  the  8(M»Uled  "A.  B.  C," 
nations  (ArBentina,  Brazil,  and  Chile]  stand  as  the  beet  representatives  of  SotiÛi 
America.  "All  our  poeia."  writes  Juan  Maria  Gutiérrez,  introducing  a  collection 
of  Argentine  writere,  "have  respected  religiously  the  conventions  ot  decency  and 
morality,  and  each  of  them  has  been  able  to  write  at  the  head  of  his  productions  these 
words  from  a  seer  of  antiquity:  'Priest  of  the  muses,  I  sing  for  the  souls  of  the  innocent 
and  pure.'" 

The  Argentine  poets,  like  the  other  South  Americins,  were  educated  mainly  for 
the  forum,  for  the  legislative  assembly,  and  for  foi«ign  embassies.  This  training  is 
revealed  in  their  work.  It  is  not  surprising  on  that  account  to  find  them  always 
affiliated  with  the  political  life  of  the  nations. 

It  has  been  the  boast  that  Spain's  epic  muse  was  an  "American  Amazon,"  for 
Ercilla's  Araucana  was  written  as  the  result  of  the  poet's  experience  while  serving 
against  the  Araucantajis  in  Chile.  The  great  South  American  epic,  The  Atlântida, 
by  Ol^iario  Andrade,  is  the  work  of  an  Argentine,  bom  in  Uruguay.  The  verses, 
dedicated  t^i  the  future  of  the  Latin  race  in  America,  were  "poured  in  the  moid  of 
the  Andes,  the  Amazon,  and  the  Plata,"  and  reveal  a  patriotism  that  has  found  many 
an  echo  in  the  lyres  of  the  author's  compatriots.    •    »    ». 

One  of  the  best  of  the  moderns  is  Martin  García  Mérou  (Merola),  who  writes  with  a 
broad  inspiration  and  a  fine  taste.  While,  together  with  many  of  the  younger  poels, 
his  nature  is  essentially  religious  and  reflective,  his  forms  are  varied  and  pliant.  As 
representative  of  hie  country  in  Brazil,  he  tiad  abundant  opportunity  to  study  that 
country,  and  his  observations  are  summed  up  in  a  delightful  book,  Intellectual 
Brazil.  This  is  but  one  of  some  15  volumes  covering  poetry,  sociology,  history, 
literature,  and  travels. 

No  less  interesting  is  the  much  younger  poet.  Ricardo  Rojas,  bom  1682.  He  has 
interpreted  his  own  poetry  in  the  preface  of  his  Victory  of  Man.  •  He  proclaims  him- 
self a  man  of  the  century.  "I  have  accepted  my  solidarity  with  the  times,"  he 
writes,  "and  1  Beek  my  inspiration  in  its  broadpHt  ideals.  This  poem  was  formed  in 
the  very  entrails  of  modem  thought."  Among  the  best  known  of  Hoja's  verses  is  a 
splendid  collection  of  soimets.  Here,  too,  we  find  the  religious  spirit  strong,  but  it 
is  all  poetry  before  it  is  reUgion.    The  sonnet  Man  is  a  fair  example  of  the  poet's 

The  sonnet  form  is  more  common  in  the  countries  of  the  soutliern  continent  than 
it  is  among  our  writers.  Perhaps  from  this  greater  practice  their  poetji  ha^e  acijuired 
such  facility  in  the  seemingly  limited  scope  of  its  14  lioeti  that  they  can  express  a 
wider  range  of  ideas  without  the  sense  of  stiffness  that  overcomes  us  at  the  reading 
of  so  much  of  our  home  product.  Sonnets  are  part  of  the  apprenticeship  of  the  South 
American  poet.  Hence,  at  every  turn  we  are  met  with  invocations  to  Liberty,  Man, 
God,  the  Fast,  the  Present,  the  Future.  The  B.ipirations  of  a  world  in  the  making 
breathe  in  every  line.  Such  names  as  Leopoldo  Uiaz,  Diego  Fernandcï  E!<piro,  Leo- 
poldo Lugones.  Hojas,  and  Merola  stand  for  a  hmt  of  other  poets,  of  whom  that  great- 
est of  tyranlB,  lack  of  space,  forbids  mention.     *    •    », 

In  regard  to  Brazil,  Mr.  Goldberg  writes: 

Its  career  as  a  nation  presents  inlerestiiig  parallels  with  that  of  our  own  l'niu?d 
States  of  America,  Its  entent,  its  history,  its  slavery  troubles  (put  to  an  end  by  the 
abolition  of  servitude  some  :W  yeari  ago!,  ¡la  progrcfsi^'e  «pirit  in  literature  and  edu- 
cation, all  justify  tile  compliment  implied  in  the  comparison.  For  a  long  time  the 
fact  that  the  language  of  Brazil  is  Pnrnigucac  has  militated  against  llie  spread  of  its 
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lettere.  But  if  it  ia  Portiifcuese  in  language.  Brazil,  in  tlie  words  of  one  of  iu  con- 
temporary lighls,  is  "iîidependent  in  literature  as  in  politics."  followir.f;  ¡U  own 
diosen  path.    •    •    •. 

Brazilian  jMetry  oxppla  in  lis  brooding  melancholy — in  what  Romero  has  been 
pleasect  to  call  contemplation  as  díetingiiiabocl  [rom  thought.  This  is  a  spiritual 
inheritance  from  the  Portuguese.  It  ia  wider  in  range  than  that  of  Argentina  or 
Chile,  and  more  intimate  in  effect.  To  us  of  the  North,  the  patriotic  and  religious 
poetry  is  less  strong  in  its  appeal.  The  contemplative  type,  then,  shall  furtiish 
moat  of  our  present  examples— a  type  which  in  Spanish  or  Portuguese  hands  easily 
deaceuds  to  the  scnieniiuua.  Yet  the  Brazilians,  despite  Romero,  have  made  of 
their  melancholy  an  art,  and  have  transmitted  moodsinto  words  with  uncommon  skill. 

Among  the  best  of  the  modem  poets  are  Machado  de  Assia  (prominent  in  the  life  of 
the  Brazilian  Academy  of  Letters),  Olavo  Bilac,  Raymundo  de  Correa,  and  Augusto 
de  Lima— to  choose  a  handful  from  the  many  claimants.  Machado  de  Assia.  poet, 
novelist,  and  one  of  the  leading  literary  lights  of  Brazil,  died  some  seven  years  ago, 
yet  as  a  moving  3]>irit  among  the  contemporary  writers  he  still  lives,  and  in  every 
literary  sense  of  the  word  is  aLve.  He  was  continuously  reelected  to  the  presidency 
of  the  Brazilian  Academy;  his  writings  cover  a  wide  range  of  subjects  and  everywhere 
reveal  the  man  behind  the  word. 

Olavo  Bilac,  born  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1865,  studied  both  law  an<t  medicine  aa 
his  career,  yet  Brazil  haa  received  him  as  the  prince  of  her  poets.  Ilia  masterpiece 
is  a  series  of  sonnets  entitled  the  "Milky  Way."  Bilac,  both  in  appearance  and  in 
accomplishment,  is  the  true  artist,  and  his  prose  is  no  less  melodious  than  his  verse. 
He  unites  facility  and  grace  to  a  delicate  and  yet  purposeful  imagery. 

Of  Bilac,  Mirou,  in  his  Intellectual  Brazil,  speaks  in  the  most  glowing  terms. 
"The  distinction  of  his  phrase,"  he  writes,  "the  beauty  of  his  thoughts,  his  exuberant 
imagination,  his  inexhaustible  fertility,  his  keen,  wide-awake  spirit,  make  of  this 
writer  one  of  the  most  interesting  examples  of  his  nervous,  impressionable  race, 
vibrating  to  all  lhe  winds  of  passion  or  phantasy.  *  '  *  If  he  wrote  in  French, 
one  would  relate  some  of  his  poems  lu  Lcconte  de  Lisle  or  t<i  HerMia,  Like  the  first, 
his  muse  seeks  historic  themes;  it  penetrates  into  the  mysteries  of  India  or  depicts 
Grecian  scenes.  " 

Raymundode<'orrea(l8<)0-1!)ll)  is  the  author  of  perhaps  the  most  jMipular  |micdi  in 
modem  Brazilian  letters.  He  has  been  compared  by  hisgreatconiempurary,  Verissimo 
{a  power  that  would  adorn  the  letters  of  any  modem  European  country),  (o  Snlly- 
Prudhommc.  At  bottom  Correa  is  a  thinker  and  a  philosopher.  A  rea<ting  of  hia 
verses  leaves  the  impression  of  sadness — an  im]iression  that  is  well  symbolized  in 
'■The  Doves."    •    •    • 

As  types  of  the  Brazilian  critic,  man  of  world  affairs  and  general  standard  bearers 
of  culture,  two  penamalities  shall  have  to  suffice  where  a  noble  rt)ll  might  easily  be 
inscribed;  José  Verissimo  and  Oliveira  Lima.    "    •    • 

Veríssimo'»  vast  learning  has  covered  the  field  of  journalism,  education,  literature, 
travels,  politics,  public  service,  history,  and  geography.  He  is  an  iniellectual  Titan 
of  the  new  world.  Ilia  Scenes  fn)m  Amazon  Life  have  been  comjmred  to  the  exotic 
pages  of  Pierre  Iaiü.  •  •  *  oliveira  Lima  has  had  a  varied  career  ai  home,  in 
the  United  Stales  (where  he  gave  lectures  on  Brazilian  literature  to  varinus  universi- 
ties only  three  years  at^ii  and  abroad.  Historian,  man  of  letters,  crilic,  jouroalíst, 
he  has  repre.'enied  his  country  in  Peru,  Venezuela,  ííweden.  an<l  Belgium,  As  a 
historian  and  publii'isi  he  is  noted  for  his  exactitude  and  imparlialily.  for  vigi>r  of 
observation  and  reHeclion.  He  is  a  power  that  exerts  profound  înlluence  in  his 
native  country. 

Acconlitig  to  Mr.  GoUilicrg.  Chile  is  btwt  ¡n  her  historii-nl  works, 
but   tlif  younger  gpnoralion,  howpvcr,   are  tuniinsi  tlieir  nllention 
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moro  and  more  to  hcUes-lottrcs.  Thus  iii  posts  like  Silva,  Roouant, 
Eliz,  Contreras,  and  Gonzales,  Chile  can  show  names  that  compare 
well  with  Argentina  and  Brazil. 

Victor  Domingo  Silva  is  the  singer  of  progress.  His  is  a  socialistic 
spirit,  but  of  universal  inspiration.  He  sings  the  man,  the  city,  the 
upsurging  multitude,  world-wide  justice.  His  muse  can  be  gentle 
and  ferocious,  according  to  the  subject  he  chants;  yet  it  is  over 
melodious,  "vibrating  with  the  love  of  the  Redeemer."  In  his 
masterpiece,  "El  Derrotero,"  in  which  be  portrays  the  explorers  of 
the  desert,  ho  symbolizes,  too,  the  unspeakabk>  sorrows  of  him  who 
follows  the  infinite  ideal  of  life. 

Miguel  Luis  Rocuant  has  been  highly  praised  hy  Max  Nordau,  who 
sees  in  him  the  influence  of  De  Musset,  quite  a  bit  of  Byron,  a  touch 
of  Hugo,  and  even  of  tlie  French  s^-mbolists  and  Parnassians. 

Leonardo  Eliz  is  a  copious  poet,  singer  of  nature.  He  is  of  no 
definite  school,  and,  in  the  words  of  a  native  critic,  is  without  model 
or  master,  singing  like  the  bird  in  the  wood  an  untaught  song. 
Federico  Gonzales  is  one  of  the  most  original  of  the  younger  Cliilcan 
poets.  His  first  book  of  poems,  published  in  lSi)9,  when  the  author 
was  still  but  a  young  boy,  contained  the  sonnet  "Christ,"  which  has 
been  declared  worthy  of  Hugo.  Gonzales  has  done  his  work-apart 
from  the  social  whir],  leading  a  retired  life.  Much  of  his  best  work, 
however,  breathes  an  ardent  love  of  country.  His  lyre  is  tuned  not 
to  love  and  its  disillusionment,  but  rather  to  the  sturdy  strains  of 
life's  sterner  aspects. 

Amoi^  other  South  jVmerican  poets  mentioned  by  Mr.  Goldberg 
are  José  Chocano,  of  Peru,  and  Ruben  Darío,  of  Nicaragua.  The 
latter,  he  writes,  is  Central  American  from  a  geographical  point  of 
view,  but  South  ¿Vmcrican  in  influence.  Of  Chocano  ho  says  thai  he 
has  been  called  the  greatest  since  Andra<le  for  the  color  and  brilUam-e 
of  his  epic  strophes-  "a  flame  made  into  a  banner."  His  national 
feeling  is  strong,  and  some  of  his  lines  may  be  interpreted  us  a  "  Hanils 
Off!"  to  the  North  Americans.  "A  similar  note,"  ho  writes,  "may 
be  found  in  Darío,  to  whom  has  been  given  iirst  place  of  the  Latin 
jVmericaji  p()els,"  nnd  whose  verses  have  been  called  Wagnerian 
music. 

"The  Story  of  Xachn  Piocha,"  hy  Hiruni  Bingliam,  director  of  the 
Peruvian  expeditions  of  the  National  Geogra()hic  Society  nnd  Yale 
University,  in  the  February  number  of  The  National  Geographic 
Magazine,  is  an  article  of  peculiar  interest  to  students  of  South 
American  antiquities,  and  espcciaUy  to  those  interested  in  the  earlier 
history  of  the  Incas  of  Peru.  In  the  Bl'i.lktin  for  October,  1912,  ap- 
peared an  extended  review  of  Prof.  Bingham's  article,  "A  Search 
for  the  Last  Inca  Capital,"  published  in  the  October,  liU'J,  number 
of   Harper's   Magazine,     lu    that    article    the   professor,   basing  his 
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conclusions  on  the  discoveries  made  by  the  Yale  Peruvian  expe- 
dition of  1911,  showed  conclusively  that  Vitcos,  the  last  capital  of 
the  Incas,  was  really  located  at  Kosaspata,  not  far  from  the  village 
of  Pueyura,  in  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Vilcabamba  (a  tributary  of  the 
Urubamba),  and  not  at  Choqquequirau,  as  had  been  formerly  main- 
tained by  various  authorities.  Since  the  appearance  of  that  article 
Prof.  Bingham  has  led  two  expeditions  to  this  most  interesting  field, 
and  in  an  article  which  appeared  in  the  National  Geographic  Maga- 
zine for  April,  1913,  he  describe<i  in  detail  the  remarkable  work  ac- 
complished by  the  expedition  in  the  excavation  of  ruins  of  the  ancient 
Inca  city  of  Maohu  Picchu.  In  the  article  the  professor  advanced 
the  opinion  that  Machu  Picchu  was  in  reality  the  cradle,  or  first  capi- 
tal, of  the  Inca  Empire,  known  in  the  earliest  chronicles  as  Tarapu- 
tocco,  or  "Window  Tavern."  This  theory  has  been  further  fortified 
since  that  date  by  a  thorough  study  of  all  the  available  ancient  chron- 
icles and  of  the  bones,  pots,  and  stones  collected  in  1912,  and  it  is  the 
result  of  this  study  that  Prof.  Bingham  lays  before  us  in  the  Febru- 
ary, 1915,  article,  the  salient  features  of  which  are  practically  repro- 
duced in  the  following  résumé: 

The  most  satisfactory  accounts  of  Tampu-tocco  occur  in  the  writ- 
ings of  Montesinos.  Fernando  Montesinos  was  an  ecclesiastical  law- 
yer who  appears  to  have  gone  to  Peru  in  1629  as  a  follower  of  that 
well-known  viceroy,  the  (Vunt  of  Cinchón,  wliose  wife  contracted 
malaria,  was  cured  by  the  use  of  Peruvian  bark,  or  quinine,  and  was 
instrumental  in  the  introduction  of  this  bark  into  Europe — a  fact 
which  is  comniemorate<l  by  the  botanical  name  of  the  genus  cinchoiui. 

Montesinos  appcai-s  to  have  given  himself  over  entirely  to  historical 
research.  He  traveled  extensively  in  Peru  and  wrote  several  books. 
His  references  to  Tnmpu-tocco  are  of  c<insiderahle  value,  because 
they  seem  to  throw  light  on  the  former  history  of  Machu  Picchu. 

He  states  that  during  the  rule  nf  mie  of  the  Amantas,  or  kings,  of 
those  whom  wc  refer  to  generally  a-s  the  "megalithic"  people,  racial 
invasions  took  place.  The  invaders  rain<'  to  Peru  from  the  regions 
south  of  Tucuman,  in  northwestern  Argentina,  and  <'ontinued  as  far 
«s  the  ujijicr  A'ilcanota  \' alley.  There  also  came  over  the  ^Vndes  at 
that  time  large  numbers  of  jH-ople  seeknig  new  lands,  ilcenig  from  a 
race  of  giants  (jiossibly  tlic  Patagonians  or  Araiicanians),  wlin  had 
expelled  thciii  from  tlieir  own  lands.  On  their  jouniey  they  passed 
over  plains.  swani|>s,  and  jungles. 

These  racial  migrations  ]tpj>ear  to  have  continued  for  some  time. 
Montesinos  telLs  us  that  in  the  reign  of  Pnclunuti  VI,  the  sixty- 
second  Peniviaii  -Vniaula.  who  reigned  about  the  time  i)f  (^hrist, 
there  came  from  the  .Vnch's,  jis  well  as  friim  Brazil  an<l  the  north, 
large  hordes  of  fierce  pei)plc.  who  waged  wars  of  hmg  duration. 
During  these  wars  the  ancient  or  "mcgiilithic'"  civiiizalion  tliat  had 
exisU^d  up  to  that  time  was  destroyed. 
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Meanwhile  Pachacuti  VI  orderúd  his  gnvííniora  ami  captains  to 
fortify  the  strategic  points  and  make  preparations  for  defense  against 
the  great  hordes  of  invaders,  the  fierctist  of  which  came  from  the  south 
with  large  armies,  laying  waste  the  fíelds  and  capturing  the  cities  and 
towns. 

The  governors  of  the  districts  through  which  they  passed  were  not 
able  to  resist  them;  so  the  king  assembled  the  larger  part  of  his  army 
near  La  Raya  Pass,  between  the  basin  of  Lake  Titicaca  and  the  Uru- 
bamba  Valley,  and  awaited  the  approach  of  the  enemy.  As  soon  as 
he  received  word  that  they  were  ne^ir  iie  went  out  to  battle  and  was 
carried  about  on  a  golden  stretcher.  Unfortunately  he  was  killed 
by  an  arrow  and  his  army  was  destroyed. 

Montesinos  quotes  his  authorities  as  stating  that  there  weie  only 
500  of  the  old  army  left.  Leaving  behind  thera  many  sick,  they  re- 
tired to  the  mountains,  going  to  Tampu-tocco,  which  was  a  healthy 
place,  where  they  hid  the  body  of  their  king  in  a  cave.  The  different 
provinces  of  the  kingdom,  upon  learning  of  the  death  of  Pachacuti  VI, 
rose  in  rebelbon,  and  the  people  of  Tampu-tocco  had  many  disputes 
in  respect  to  electing  a  new  king.  At  this  time,  says  Montesinos,  the 
power  of  the  Peruvian  monarchy  was  destroyed  and  did  not  return 
to  its  former  state  for  over  500  years.  All  record  of  it  is  lost.  In 
each  of  the  provinces  the  people  chose  their  own  king.  Those  loyal 
to  the  old  monarchy  were  very  few  in  number  and  could  not  success- 
fully oppose  the  rest  of  the  people.  They  made  their  capital  at 
Tampu-tocco  and  elected  a  king,  Titi  Truaman  Quicho.  On  account 
of  the  general  anarchy  over  all  the  kingdom,  no  one  could  live  in 
Cuzco,  and  little  by  little  men  began  to  come  to  Tampu-tocco  to  live 
under  the  protection  of  the  king,  where  they  would  be  safe  from  the 
general  chaos  and  disorder. 

Clearly,  according  to  Prof.  Bingham,  Tampu-tocco  must  have  been 
a  place  well  separated  and  set  off  by  nature  from  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try, or  it  would  not  have  been  so  easy  for  this  disoi^anized  remnant 
to  have  taken  refuge  there  and  set  up  their  own  king,  with  only  500 
soldiers  to  support  him.  Machu  Picchu  is  such  a  place.  Paccari- 
tampu  is  not. 

The  remnants  of  the  megalithic  folk  enjoyed  living  in  Tampu- 
tocco,  says  Montesinos,  because  there  is  the  very  famous  cave  where 
the  Incas,  as  the  historians  say,  first  originated,  and  where,  they  firmly 
assert,  there  never  have  existed  such  things  as  earthquakes,  plagues 
or  tremb! 
young  kh 
in  this  CB 
they  had 
to  be  kn( 
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It  is  well  to  remembpr  at  this  point,  writes  Prof.  Bingham,  that 
there  is  no  cave,  large  or  small,  at  Paccari-tampu,  which  has  for  years 
been  believed  to  be  the  site  of  Tampu-tocco,  while  at  Machu  Picehu 
there  are  several  large  caves,  one  of  them  lined  with  very  beautiful 
masonry. 

After  about  500  years,  during  which  time  several  of  the  kings  had 
wished  to  reestablish  themselves  in  Cuzco,  but  had  been  obliged  to 
give  up  the  plan  for  one  reason  or  another,  a  king  called  Tupac  Cauri 
Pachacuti  VII  began  to  regain  the  power  of  the  old  kings  and  recon- 
quer some  of  the  cities  and  provinces.  He  attempted  to  abolish 
idolatry  and  the  other  heathenish  practices  which  had  become  estab- 
lished and  widespread  since  the  overthrow  of  the  old  kingdom,  but 
many  of  his  ambassadors  were  killed  and  very  little  reform  took  place. 
According  to  Montesinos  it  was  this  king  who,  under  the  influence  of 
his  soothsayers,  forbade  the  use  of  any  kind  of  letters  with  which  the 
people  had  been  accustomed  to  write  upon  parchment  and  the  leaves 
of  certain  trees,  and  the  use  of  threads,  strings,  and  knotis  was  sub- 
stituted. Prof.  Bingham,  however,  writes  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
is  extremely  doubtful  whether  the  most  ancient  Peruvians  used  any 
kind  of  letters  in  our  sense  of  the  word;  but  it  is  quite  probable  that 
they  had  some  method  of  keeping  records  which  was  lost  during  the 
Dark  Ages,  and  this  tradition  may  be  an  attempt  to  account  for  this 
loss, 

"It  is  significant,"  writes  Prof.  Bingham,  "that  in  the  oldest  part 
of  Machu  Picehu  wo  found  large  numbers  of  stone  counters,  like  poker 
chips,  and  other  stone  tokens  of  a  sort  that  were  not  used  by  the 
Incas,  so  far  as  we  know.  It  is  possible  that  these  stone  tokens  and 
counters,  together  with  certain  stone  slabs  found  near  them,  repre- 
sent an  ancient  method  of  reckoning  and  keeping  records  before  the 
invention  of  the  knotted  string,  or  quipu.  In  the  more  recently 
built  parts  of  Machu  Picehu,  where  we  have  evidence  of  late  Inca 
architecture,  practically  none  of  these  record  stones  were  found;  nor 
were  any  found  in  the  graves  which  contained  the  more  recent  skeletal 
material  and  typical  Inca  pottery.  The  record  stones  may  be  the 
remains  of  the  old  system  which  was  abandoned  by  the  advice  of  the 
soothsayers,  as  Montesinos  has  it.  As  a  matter  of  probability,  it 
seems  likely  that  the  invention  of  the  more  convenient  quipu  caused 
the  far  more  uncertain  'record  stone'  to  disappear." 

Montesinos  gives  other  details,  such  as  the  establishment  of  a 
military  school  at  Tampu-tocco,  etc.,  but  according  to  Prof,  Bing- 
ham there  is  nothing  in  this  account  of  the  ancient  city  which  calls 
for  conditions  or  characteristics  not  found  at  Machu  Picehu. 

Another  account  of  the  antiquities  of  Peru  was  written  by  an 
Indian,  a  descendant  of  the  Incas  (Don  Juan  de  Santa  Cruz  Paohacuti- 
yamqui   Salcamayhua   by   name),   whose   great-grandparenl s   were 
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living  at  tlif  time  oí  the  Spaoisli  cojiqupst.  SO  years  before  lie  wrote 
his  account.  In  tliis  Indian's  description  of  the  founding  of  the  Inra 
kingdom  he  relates  the  usual  stories  of  the  rise  of  Manco  Ceapac,  his 
settUng  at  Cuzco,  his  marriage  to  his  sister.  Mama  OcUo,  the  enact- 
ment of  good  laws  for  the  government  of  the  people,  and  his  conquest 
of  many  provinces  and  nations,  etc.  Among  other  activities  of  Manco 
Ceapac  enumerated  in  this  account  it  is  stated  that — 
"aftenrard  he  ordered  works  (o  be  executed  nt  the  place  of  hb  binb.  coupling  of  a 
masonry  vail  irítb  three  windows,  which  were  emblems  of  the  houw  oí  his  father» 
whence  he  descended.  The  fiiPl  window  was  called  Tampii-locco,  the  s<^ond  Maras- 
locco.  and  the  third  Sutic-tocco.  referring  to  his  iinclee  and  paternal  and  maternal 
^randparenls." 

"So  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  find  out,"  says  Prof.  Bingham, 
"there  is  no  place  in  Peru  or  Bohvia  where  the  ruins  consist  of  'a 
masonry  wall  with  three  windows'  except  at  Machu  Picchu."  He 
states,  furthermore,  that  while  this  is  the  only  one  of  the  ancient 
accounts  of  Inca  history  that  gives  the  tradition  of  Manco  Crapac 
ordering  such  a  wall  to  be  built  at  the  piare  of  his  birth,  the  other 
ancient  chroniclers  nearly  all  give  the  story  of  this  first  Inca  king 
coming  from  a  place  called  Tampu-tocco,  or  Window  Tavern,  or 
Place  of  Temporary  Abode  Characterized  by  Windows.  To  be  sure, 
most  of  them  assign  the  location  of  Tampu-tocco  to  Paccari-tampu, 
or  Tavern  of  the  Dawn,  a  small,  unimportant  village,  with  an  insig- 
nificant ruin,  southwest  of  Cuzco;  but  there  are  no  windows  in  this 
ruin,  and  the  natural  surroundings  of  Paccari-tampu  do  not  lend 
themselves  to  the  other  requirements  of  the  story.  Furthermore, 
an  investigation  of  the  testimony  of  old  Indians  in  1570  and  1572 
fails  to  show  that  any  of  the  witnesses  said  that  Manco  Ceapac  came 
from  Paccari-tampu,  which  would  have  been  a  natural  thing  for 
them  to  say,  if  true,  as  that  was  a  well-known  village  at  that  time. 
Taking  all  the  evidence  into  consideration.  Prof.  Bingham  says: 

I  ^till  feollhat  iheancieiil  hume  of  Mamo  IVapuc.  wliich  miirhl  he  termed  the  cradle 
of  the  Incat.  wrs  not  tocatnl  at  Paccari-t^mpu. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  does  beUeve  that  it  was  located  at  Machu 
Picchu  and  gives  the  following  reasons  for  his  belief: 

Firstly,  the  requirements  of  Tampn-toccu  as  described  in  Montesinos  are  met  at 
Machu  Picchu  and  not  at  Paccari-tampu.  The  splendid  natural  defence?  of  the  region 
around  -Machu  Picchu  made  it  an  ideal  refuge  for  the  descendants  of  the  megaliihic 
folk  in  the  .500  or  liOO  years  of  aniuchy  that  succeeded  the  barbarían  invasLons  from  lhe 
plains  to  the  east  and  south,  while  at  Paccari-tampu  there  ie  a  marked  lack  of  natural 
defenses:  the  scarcity  of  violent  earthquakes  at  Machu  Picchu.  and  also  its  healthful- 
neas,  are  both  marked  characteristi<-8  of  Tampu-ioci'o.  and  here  we  tind  re^-ord  stonee 
and  other  prc-Inca  material. 

Secondly,  because  the  distinct  trailition  recorded  liy  the  Indian  Salcamaygua  refers 
to  the  construe  liuu  of  a  masonry  wall  with  three  windows  at  the  place  of  Manco  Oapac'e 
birth,  and  the  first  nindow  was  called  Tampu-[u<'co:  and  at  Machu  Picchu  we  have 
what  is  clearly  a  ceremonial  building,  which  may  he  described  as  a  masonry  wall  «ilh 
three  windows  while  at  Paccari-tampu  there  are  no  mich  windows. 
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Thirdly,  theearly  witDesses  whenaaked.  uoder  oath,  to'tell^wherc'Tampu-tocco  was, 
all  dodged  the  question.    None  of  them,  however,  declared  it  was  at  Paccari-lampu . 

All  theee  facts  leaii  me  to  the  belief  that  the  original  name  of  Hathn  Picchu  was 
Tampu-tocco;  that  here  the  lastmegalithic  king  waâ  buried,  and  that  it  na.s  the  capital 
of  the  little  kingdom  of  his  despendants  during  4  of  10  centuries  between  the  mega- 
lithic  era  and  the  Incas;  that  it  naa  probably  the  birthplace  of  Manco  Ccapac.  and  after 
he  had  achieved  greatness  he  built  a  fine  temple  and  palace  here. 

Prof.  Bingham  also  adduces  strong  proof  that  Machu  Picchu  was 
abo  the  site  of  the  later  city  known  as  Vilcabamba-the-Old,  the  sacred 
city  of  one  of  the  last  Incas  and  the  home  of  his  women  and  priests. 

Certain  Phases  of  Spasisli  Colonial  Architectore,  by  Marrion  Wilcox, 
in  the  Architectural  Record  for  Jtme,  is  a  brief  study  of  eariy  archi- 
tectural tendencies  in  two  of  the  ancient  centers  of  Hispanic  culture 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere — Peru  and  Mexico.  Tlie  study  begins 
with  the  old  Torre  T^le  house  in  Lima,  Peru,  which  confronts  the 
Casa  de  Ejercicios  del  Sagrado  Corazón,  and  which  is  said  to  be  the 
only  fine  private  dwelling  in  the  Peruvian  capital  that  still  preserves 
its  original  íorm. 

It  may  be  regarded — 
writes  the  author — 

as  typical  of  the  house  of  the  old  West  Coast  arisUicraey  at  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  There  is  much  carved  wood  on  balconies,  ceilings,  abutters 
of  the  windows;  and  certainty  the  effect  produced  by  this  ornamentation,  over- 
emphasizing details  to  which  it  is  applied,  ia  striking,  literally;  it  challengee  atten- 
tion when  one  first  sees  the  façade  or  paeses  from  the  street  into  the  large  patio.    •    ■    * 

A  different  phase,  that  of  the  old  Franciscan  church  style,  Ls 
noted  in  the  Recoleta,  the  home  of  the  Franciscan  Order,  in  the 
outskirts  of  Cuzco,  of  which  the  author  writes: 

It8  design  undoubtedly  has  been  modified,  yet  without  inharmonious  changes,  in 
later  yearB-^at though  the  clock  I  asked  the  Cuzco  student,  my  aesielant  that  day, 
to  pholograph.  was  placed  right  there,  he  assured  me,  in  that  very  same  wall,  at  the 
beginning,  when  it  had  but  one  hand,  and  there  has  remained  since  the  convent's 
foundation.  Gentlest  feature  perhaps  of  all  is  the  patío,  the  arches  uf  which  are  seen 
above  or  through  the  foliage  of  rtlaina,  floripondio,  »auce,  pino,  pino  chileno,  nueau, 
duratnù.  eapali,  roxis  can  fiare»  diferenlts,fitchtia,  and  cedroncillo;  this  being  a  true  list 
of  plants  in  the  irrigated  undated  garden  charmingly  artistic  garden  of  an  arid  sky- 
land — the  garden  of  the  convent's  palio  or  inner  court. 

The  most  characteristic  phase  of  Peruvian  architecture,  according 
to  the  author,  is  to  be  found  in  th?  old  city  of  Arequipa,  of  which  he 
writes: 

The  city  vrhich  more  than  any  other  west  const  city  «hould  be  regarded  as  a  home 
of  culture  in  general,  and  therefore  specifically  a  c<'nler  from  which  control  and 
direction  of  the  fine  arts  has  proceeded,  is  the  'nierosting  place  called  on  the  maps 
Arequipa,  The  Peruvian  "Tarrytown,"  we  may  call  it,  since  the  name  Arequipa 
signifies  in  the  Indian  tongue  "Yes;  rest  hers,"  But  orderly  processes  oí  architec- 
tural development  were  retiilered  impossible  in  Arequipa,  even  more  infeHíible  there 
than  in  other  populous  cities,  mouutain-huilt  or  on  lhe  Andean  litoral.     Rept^iled 
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and  very  violent  earthquake  shocks  forbade  auch  cdificea  as  would  hove  been  stable 
enough  ¡n  other  lands  to  "rest  here."  or  in  security  anywhere  near  the  géosynclinal 
that  folloWH  the  Andean  coast  tine.  The  cathedral  at  Arequipa,  formerly  more 
impoaiog  than  It  is  at  present,  ¡s  built  of  volcanic  stone  "in  a  style  adopted."  as  a 
famous  traveler  «rritee,  "after  the  earthquake  of  1821.  which  laid  most  of  the  city  in 
ruins,  as  a  security  against  similar  catastrophes."  Better  tiiaa  any  other  targe  build- 
inh  I  know,  it  represents  the  earthquake  phase.  It  is  ao  expedient  complying  with, 
wliile  bravely  pr)t«sting  against,  imperative  demands  ?t  the  plutonic  forces;  not 
towered  and  domed,  like  the  cathedral  and  the  CompaQia  at  ('uzeo,  but  capped  with 
spires  in  the  fashion  of  the  church  of  San  Pedro  in  Lima.  We  may  scorn  il  in  a  pho- 
tograph, but  shall  not  easily  do  so  in  its  own  proper  environment,  •  •  •  These 
external  columns,  support'nf;  nothing,  are  architectiually  indefensible,  one  may  be 
tempted  to  say.  But  in  th"  late  afternoon  the  sunlight  catches  the  top?  of  the  small 
trees  in  the  plaza  and  the  more  prominent  pillsira  oF  the  cathedral,  makinf^  the  lone 
Cray  façade,  with  its  surplu.sage  of  columns,  seem  vigorous  enough  to  support  the 
load  of  Atlas;  catches  the  tup  of  that  destructive  volcano  called  MLeti,  making  its 
enormous  mass  look  like  an  imponderable  cone  that  one  could  walk  to  before  sun- 
down, though  in  fact  to  reach  that  summit  and  return  would  require  two  days'  hard 
riding  and  climbing;  so  then  MisLi,  with  sky  and  clouds  around  it,  drawing  near  in 
the  picture  at  that  hour,  is  apparently  upheld  by  the  array  of  otherwise  unemployed 
columns.  We  shall,  1  think,  classify  this  building  with  other  justified  de\-ices  or 
expedients  as  examples  of  exceptional  environment  so  remote  from  nurm^  prêtasses 
of  architectural  evolution  that,  like  certain  variants  in  biology,  they  have  no  issue. 

Leaving  Peru,  the  author  gives  us  the  following  analysis  and  study 
of  the  Mexican  development  of  Spanish  architecture: 

In  Mexico  only,  among  all  Latin  American  mainland  countries,  has  Spanish-Colonial 
architecture  secured  its  full  and  consecutive  expression  and  development.  We  note 
here  three  main  periods:  (1)  The  earlier  structures,  erected  soon  after  the  conquest  of 
Mexico,  cfaaract«rstics  of  which  are  massive  strength  and  utter  simplicity.  A  con- 
venient designation  is  the  one  already  employed,  "  Franciscan,  "  or  Early  Franciscan; 
and  the  tenn  forcibly  connotates  austerity,  rejection  of  ornament,  subordination  of  the 
(esthetic  to  the  useful;  yet  we  should  not  overlook  the  fact  that  the  Spanid)  monarcbs 
themselves,  for  the  better  protection  of  their  colonial  subjecla,  ordained  that  the 
churches  should  be  so  built— for  strength  rather  than  beauty,  with  battiemenla  rather 
than  ornaments — thatthey  could  serve  as  fortresses  in  time  of  need.  Civil  and  religious 
authorities  were,  of  course,  in  absolute  agreement.  (2)  Spanish  Baroque.  (3)  The 
Churrigueresque  period,  from  the  first  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  to  the  end  of  the 
Spanish  ríglme  in  Mexico.  In  ils  origin  strictly  and  pecuUarty  f^panish.  lho  Chur- 
rigueresque style  may  be  likened  unto  seed  falling  into  good  ground  and  bringing  forth 
delightful  extravagances  an  hundredfold  only  in  Spain  and  her  colonies.  The  tend- 
ency was  fully,  oft«n  most  extravagantly,  expressed  in  Mexico  t«  abandon  structural 
simplicity  in  favor  of  mere  ornamentation — of  ornament  for  ornament's  sake.  We  also 
note  the  survival  of  the  artistic  traditions  of  the  aborigines,  as  this  perpetuation  is 
clearly  shown,  for  example,  in  the  decoration  of  the  façailo  of  the  f«venlcpnth  century 
Tercer  Orden  church  that  stands  by  the  gateway  giving  access  to  the  cathedral  at 
Cuemavaca.  SeQor  Cortés  writes  succinitlj  'Because  the  artisans  who  built  the 
structures  of  the  conquerors  were  nati\  es  the  new  architecture  retained  characlfiristics 
that  remind  one  of  the  ancient  Mexican  decorative  art,  a.s  we  even  now  may  sop  in  lhe 
chapels  of  the  Hospital  de  Uruapan,  State  of  Michoacan,  of  Sanctorum  of  San  Joaquin, 
etc."  A  tendency  plainly  discernible  in  recent  years  gives  most  punitive  ansuranceof 
the  revival  of  ideals  in  art  (such  as  they  were)  that  prevailed  before  the  conquMt;  a 
Nahuatl-Aztec  Renaissance.    And,  finally,  we  note  the   universal   acceptance  b> 
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Mexican  builders  of  the  dome— an  architectural  feature  |)orhapB  Persian,  certainly 
oriental  in  origin,  but  popularized  by  great  ainteonth  century  achievementa  in  Italy 
We  must  regard  it  as  the  predominating  architectural  characteristic  of  the  cuuntry. 

The  fine  illustrntioiis  accompanying  tho  article,  four  of  which  arc 
herewith  reproduced,  give  added  force  to  the  author's  description  of 
the  varied  phases  of  the  development  of  architecture  in  the  Spanish- 
Colonial  period. 

Sontliward  from  the  Oolden  Qate,  by  Alice  Cowdery,  in  Harper's 
Magazine  for  June,  is  something  of  a  word  picture  describing  a  trip 
from  San  Francisco  to  Panama,  with  a  few  sliort  and  merely  inci- 
dental stops  at  Aioxican  and  Central  American  porta,  including  a 
hasty  visit  by  train  from  San  Jose  de  Guatemala  to  Esquintla. 

Apparently  the  author's  expectation  anent  the  romantic  beauty 
and  poetry  of  things  tropical  had  been  keyed  up  to  an  abnormal 
pitch,  for  the  dominant  note  in  the  first  part  of  the  story  is  but  half- 
veiled  disappointment.  A  landing  at  Manzanillo,  Mexico,  seems  to 
liavo  boon  reasonably  satisfactory,  however,  for  she  writes: 


No  iliBappointment  awaited  ub  when  we  had  left  our  a-arred  and  batlereil  lighter 
We  found  a  plaza  with  hot  rod  blossoms  and  elim  brown  tigiires  asleep  on  bench  and 
band-stand  stair;  asleep  before  coiirtvard  and  prison  skin  ti^ht  ae  to  troiiserg  with 
bell-ahaped  Harén  at  the  toot  vast  straw  H')mbroriUi  serapei — all  tliere  as  one  had 
hoped;  narrow,  pebbled  atreets  tiled  roofs  glowing  through  acacia  and  cactus  ii| 
precipitoua  trails;  Indian  families  tamped  under  walla  in  tl  e  midst  of  exoti  dfbrir- 
and  a  number  of  quite  familiar  tin  cans  rows  of  dark  little  ahopa  and  be  Irooma  tliat 
opened  on  the  streets,  iiivitin);  curious  glances,  defying!  them  with  dark  eyes;  all  tlic 
iiiieriors  of  a  Rembrandt  shadowinees  against  sun-atreiked  coiirtH.  And  all  glimpses 
wavering  up  through  vertiginoua  heat. 

"  '  \  crtiginous  heat,"  by  the  way,  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the 
unanticipated  drawbacks,  which  the  author  evidently  failed  to  dis- 
count before  undertaking  a  journey  to  the  Tropics,  and  the  fact  that 
it  was  rather  warm  along  the  Central  American  coasts  and  in  the 
porls  visited  seems  to  have  marred  her  pleasure  to  quite  an  extent, 
judging  from  her  frequent  allusions  to  the  nonfrigidity  of  the  places 
described.  The  final  arrival  at  the  longed-for  goal  of  Panama,  how- 
ever, moUilied  the  fair  traveler  and  slie  gives  us  the  following  de- 
lightful pen  picture  of  the  city  and  its  cosmopolitan  fife: 

I'asl  wlkite  «hipa  wailing  to  be  piloted,  past  fortified  islantl,  pact  the  I'anal  opening, 
its  i-hannel  marked  with  tall,  while  mniiume'its  that  give  it  the  lonk  of  aimc  watery 
graveyard.     We  cli)ckeil  at  õ,  and  pluiiKi'd  among  the  h'lme-gjing  wiirker». 

That  ia  lhe  initial  wnnder—the  multitudes,  hurrying  to  ihuir  cars,  their  ipiartcr^. 
Ileiiire  one  eien  be;;ina  Id  wind  am'>iig  tlie  narr,)-v  atreeia  of  Pa'ia'ni.  lliat  so  iw  of 
rill'  wrirk,  the  workers,  catches  one;  of  ss  many  drifting  lives  picke<l  up,  utilize  I  by 
ihia  tri'nieiidüus  energy-  -energy  here  so  unnatural,  siporimpwif  1, 

Panama  il.-ell  is  like  a  woman  who.  loc)ked  at  too  closely  in  the  glare  of  day,  might 
strike  one  a.»  a  bit  tawdry  •  •  ■;  but  at  night,  leaning  from  s  liali'ony  Bgain.-<i 
the  light  tliat  streami  thr,)U','h  open  Venetian  window.i.  or  half  su-pectcd  in  some 
ilini  do-irway  of  the  narrow  street,  or  ammg  the  pilm  shadow.--  of  the  plaza — then 
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And  the  heat  bre&ka  into  late  afternoon  ehowera  and  makes  the  ni^ht  ready.  Then, 
through  your  half-ahuttered  windows,  where  you  see  the  still  palm  crowns  and  tlie 
tips  of  acacia  as  you  wake  from  the  hot  and  sleepy  noon,  it  is  as  if  the  town  Btirred 
softly.  »  "  •  The  çentle  clan^  of  the  little  laodau  bella  growii  more  frequent; 
the  very  newaboya  beginning  to  shout  their  ''El  Diario  de  la  Tarde"  or  "Estrella  y 
el  Heraldo"  are  not  ordinary  raucous -voiced  urchins,  but  exotic  beingj  utterinf; 
strange  messages. 

After  dinner,  hatless,  wispier  (unlc3s  being  a  woman,  the  appropriateness  of  some 
white  slinky  shawl  tiling  provea  irrejiatíble),  step  into  one  of  the  little  carriages  that 
edge  the  plaza,  have  some  one  you  love  beside  you  (but  this  is  not  essential),  and 
leave  the  matter  of  destiny  to  your  negro  driver. 

Through  dark,  narrow  streets  we  go,  where  only  one  on  foot  can  paia  us;  by  the 
sea  wall,  from  whoje  turrets  sentriei  look  down  into  the  prison  court;  and  where, 
from  the  opera  house,  half  circled  with  waiting  cars,  comea  a  rollicking  chorus  and 
actors  in  cavalier  capes  and  curia  and  swords  group  fora  moment's  air  at  t>omc  vaulted 
door  like  courtiers;  by  the  Presidential  Place,  with  aglimpae  of  palmy  court  and  lolling 
guard,  and  on  the  balconies  a  hint  of  gilt  and  velvet;  by  cockpit  and  dusky  abattoir, 
where  waiting  cattle  stir;  through  Caledonia,  with  all  Jamaica  flowing  into  the  squalid, 
bright,  happy  streets  under  dark  cloee-abuttered  balconies  or  where  a  consulate  coAt 
of  arms  catches  the  light  like  an  enameled  jewel;  across  into  the  zone  and  up  the  hill 
beneath  some  festooned  passion  vine,  between  rows  of  royal  palms  with  smooth  and 
silvery  trunks,  so  subtly  tapered;  among  American  bungalows,  through  whose  finely 
screened  veranda  openings  evening  lamps  glow  on  books  and  tea  tables  and  all  the 
dear  interiors  of  home;  by  great  hospitals  and  barracks  and  stables,  with  a  glimpse, 
always  ñnel  y  screened,  of  a  white-clad  nurae,  or  a  masculine  face  bending  intent  over 
book  or  blue  print;  by  the  Administration  Building,  huge  on  a  hill,  flooded  with  light; 
and  down  ^ain  to  where  the  band  plays  in  the  plaza  and  white-clad  figures  wind  among 
the  shadows.  We  get  a  glimpse,  through  some  café  door,  of  a  dancer  from  Peru 
writhing  before  a  panel  of  red  velvet  in  apparently  barbaric  splendor;  our  gaie  is 
held  for  a  moment  by  a  crowd  of  n^roee  rapt  before  some  café  accordion;  we  see 
bright  little  shop  windows  full  of  hideous  beloved  statuettes  or  uncanny  floriste' 
windows  where  every  leaf  and  flower  is  made  of  beads.  We  have  a  view  of  some 
Panaman  dance  through  the  open  balcony  windows,  the  couples  eminently  correct  and 
high-necked,  indulgingin  nothing  more  imaginative  than  waits  and  quadrille.  There 
is  asuddendashofacarriage  with  cockaded  footmen,  the  horses  shining  and  very  stylish; 
and  ao,  weaving  from  dark  into  light  about  the  narrow  streets,  in  the  gently  clanging 
little  carriage,  in  the  soft  and  lovely  warmth,  until  all  glimpses  weave  tliemselvee 
together,  and  the  mystery  of  that  vast  energy  that  keeps  one  safe  and  feverlesa, 
and  builds  great  canals,  and  gathers  in  the  streams  of  countless  Uvef<  to  its  will,  and 
tiiat  other  mystery  seducing  one  to  drift;  until  these  two  become  as  one  intermingling 
beauty. 

Of  her  trip  to  visit  the  ruins  of  Old  Panama  she  writos: 
If  one  must  deplore  the  morals  of  that  picturesque  piraie  Morgan,  who  destroyed 
Old  Panama  in  Uie  late  seventeenth  century,  the  pictures-[ue  result,  at  lci«t,  does 
him  credit.  To  inspect  his  work,  you  pasa  through  miles  of  lus-ious  green  country; 
by  bull  ring  and  rock  shrine,  crwfs- tipped  and  splashed  w i tli  wax  from  pilgrim  candles; 
along  fences  with  poats  rapped  to  keep  the  rain  from  rotting  them;  by  the  villa  of 
some  wealtliy  Panamanian  up  in  the  hills;  by  cane  huts  with  leafy  Mots  plucked 
from  the  very  back  yard;  by  khaki  soldiers  and  natives  with  mai-hotPS.  We  leave 
our  negro  driver  reading,  witli  deepest  s.ibriety,  a  strange  pamphlet  ¡entitled  "Joke 
Book." 

Catlietlral,  courthouse,  nunnery,  broken  tower,  and  slialtered  ari'li  and  every  lodge 
and  loophole  outlined  with  tlie  delicate  tracery  of  tiny  palm  and  fi>rn  and  vine. 
arranged  in  the  manner  of  our  very  best  window  boxes.    The  trouble  with  these  tropics 
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in  that  they  overdo  it  a  bit.    They  even  managed  a  pal  m -encircled  ewamp  for  us, 
seen  through  a  perfect  broken  curve,  and  aent  aship  at  full  eailacrosa  the  aea beyond. 

With  3Uch  fine  appreciation  of  the  picturesquo  and  poetic,  it  is  to 
be  regretted  that  the  author  concludes  her  story  without  giving  us 
her  impressions  of  the  ancient  ruins  themselves,  ruins  about  which 
cluster  the  poetic  legends  and  romantic  tales  of  the  buccaneering 
days  of  the  Spanish  Main.  Mayhap  the  "vertiginous  heat"  is 
responsible  for  the  omission. 

EI  Estadio  Hoderno  (The  Modern  Stadium)  is  the  title  of  an  article 
in  the  Spanish  edition  of  the  Monthly  Bulletin  for  March,  which  is 
substantially  s  review  of  Mr.  Lawrence  Perry's  article  on  the  Stadium, 
which  appeared  in  a  recent  issue  of  Scribner's  Magazine.  The  fol- 
lowing is  an  English  version: 

The  college  stadium  is  but  another  instance  of  the  modern  adap- 
tation of  ancient  devices  to  twentieth  century  needs.  In  many 
things  the  so-called  civilized  nations  of  our  day  have  excelled  the 
ancients  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  in  many  other  things  they  have 
not  improved  much  on  what  had  been  accomplished  some  2,000  years 
ago.  In  science,  discovery,  and  invention,  especially  in  ri^ard  to 
things  material  and  utilitarian,  we  have  undoubtedly  outstripped 
them;  but  in  poetry,  philosophy,  painting,  sculpture,  architecture — 
in  short,  in  the  realm  of  the  arts — we  have  made  but  little  progress, 
and  that  not  on  particularly  original  lines.  Their  works  are  still 
serving  as  our  models,  although  occasionally  we  do  succeed  in  expand- 
ing their  ideas  to  fít  our  own  larger  needs,  and  the  modern  stadium 
¡3  a  case  directly  in  point.  In  this  instance  we  have  borrowed  both 
the  idea  and  the  name. 

The  word  "stadium"  is  the  Latin  form  of  a  Greek  name  for  the 
measure  of  distance — a  stade,  606  feet,  or  approximately  an  eighth 
of  a  Roman  mile.  As  this  was  the  usual  distance  for  foot  races  at 
Olympia,  the  name  came  to  be  given  to  the  structure  wherein  the 
foot  races  and  other  athletic  contests  were  held.  All  the  ancient 
Greek  stadia — of  which  the  stadium  tt  Athens,  built  by  Lycurgus 
350  B.  C.  and  restoreil  by  Ring  George  of  Greece  in  1006,  is  a 
fine  example — were  semicircular  at  one  end  and  open  at  the  other, 
while  the  perfect  elliptical  design  was  the  Roman  modification  to 
bo  noted  in  the  Colosseum  at  Rome  and  the  amphitheater  at  Pompeii. 

Relative  to  the  building  of  stadia  in  the  United  States,  Mr.  Law- 
rence Perry  writi-s  in  a  recent  number  of  Scribner's  Magazine: 

In  all  that  has  titeu  done  in  the  buildin(>  of  stadia  in  this  cimntry,  reinforced  cun- 
cruic  has  been  an  iiii{Mjnani  element  of  couetruciiim.  Without  it  all  our  university 
fields  to-day  wiiuld  still  be  ilct^oraled  with  unsightly  and  unsafe  woiiden  stands.  As 
a  buildinj;  inaretîal  concrete  was  extensively  employeil  in  ancient  Kome;  (he  great 
vaullp  uiiO  arches,  so  characicrlslic  of  Homan  architecture,  made  this  Hub)<lan<-e  a  par- 
ticularly L-imvenient  medium  and  no  stnmger  testimony  of  its  strength  and  durability 
ii  reituired  than  the  dome  of  the  Panthe<m,  cast  in  a.  solid  maiis  nf  concrete  in  27  B.  Ü. 
lu  Kgypl  explorera  have  discovered  c(mctete  work  which  hears  evidence  of  having 
been  streiigthened  by  Iwisled  sLri|is  of  riisli,  the  nearest  approach  to  reinforcing  w' 
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any  builders  early  aiiained.  Buildinge  constructed  enlidly  or  partially  of  c 
Bucli,  fur  example,  as  the  stadia  at  Princeton  and  elsewhere,  could  not  bave  been 
erected  in  the  remote  or  near  past  because  the  material  of  itself  has  practically  no 
tensile  strength;  this  strength  is  supplied  by  iron  or  steel  reinforcement,  a  principle 
discovered  by  Monier  in  Itj67  and  patented  by  Frajii,-ois  diii^et,  a  PerisiaD.  in  1869. 
It  is  only,  however,  within  the  last  20  years  that  modem  methods  of  reinforced 
concrete  construction,  through  which  almost  anything  in  the  way  of  building  is  feasi- 
ble, have  been  generally  applied.  Through  its  use  the  way  bas  been  paved  for  the 
reproduction  of  classical  outline. 

These  immense  amphitheaters  have  become  a  necessary  adjunct 
to  the  large  universities  of  the  United  States  and  are  an  evidence  of 
the  importance  now  attached  to  oi^aiiized  athletics.  The  authorities 
of  the  great  educational  institutions  of  the  country  long  ago  recog- 
nized that  a  healthy  body  is  necessary  to  a  strong  and  healthy  mind, 
and  physical  development  has  become  an  important  feature  of  college 
and  university  life.  Sports  and  games  in  which  skill  and  physical 
strength  and  endurance  played  the  most  important  part  were  insti- 
tuted, and  from  contests  arranged  among  the  students  of  one  institu- 
tion there  soon  grew  the  feature  of  annual  contests  between  students 
of  neighboring  colleges  and  universities.  Intercollegiate  athletic  asso- 
ciations were  formed,  rules  governing  the  numerous  games  and  con- 
tests were  adopted,  and  athletics  became  a  prominent  factor  in  all 
collies  recognized  and  generally  encour^ed  by  the  faculties  and 
collegiate  authorities.  Out  of  these  intercollegiate  contests  grew  the 
necessity  for  providing  a  suitable  arena  upon  which  such  contests 
could  be  held  aad  at  the  same  time  be  witnessed  by  the  assembled 
student  bodies  and  their  interested  friends.  As  the  rivalry  between 
the  various  large  colleges  and  universities  grew  the  crowds  attending 
these  contests  became  constantly  larger.  Keen  interest  was  aroused 
not  only  among  the  students  and  alumni  of  the  universities  but  among 
the  citizens  of  the  locality  in  which  these  were  situated,  and  provision 
had  to  be  made  each  year  to  accommodate  these  spectators  by  the  erec- 
tion of  huge  amphitheaters  constructed  of  wood,  which,  upon  the  con- 
clusion of  the  great  events,  were  taken  down.  These  flimsy  structures 
were  often  subject  to  accidents,  whole  tiers  of  seats  sometimes  giving 
way  and  injiu'ing  many  of  the  occupants,  while  a  coiLstant  danger 
from  fire  threatened  the  Ught  wooden  supports  and  seats.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  insecurity  the  annual  expense  of  providing  such  tempo- 
rary structures  became  a  burden.  Thus  the  necessity  of  providing  a 
permanent  and  safe  place  in  which  to  hold  these  great  contests  brought 
about  the  adoption  of  the  ancient  Greek  stadium,  in  some  instances 
modified  to  the  closed  circular  or  elliptic  form  of  the  Roman  colosseum. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  classical  form  which  the  modem 
structures  have  taken  was  the  result  of  scholastic  fervor  on  the  part 
of  their  projectors.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  design  of  the  Ilar^'ard 
stadium — tlie  first  of  the  great  university  amphitheaters — was 
originally  worked  out  with  reference  to  engineering  details.  These 
plans  being  subsequently  submitted   to   architects,   were  modified 
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until  a  sort  of  combination  of  Greek  stadium  and  Roman  circus  was 
arrived  at  in  its  external  form.  Similarly  the  great  Yale  "Bowl"  is 
in  large  detail  the  practical  and  unemotional  conception  of  engineei-s 
who  selected  the  colosseum  type  because  it  appealed  to  thorn  as  best 
serving  the  interests  of  the  principles  they  had  in  mmd — utility, 
economy,  and  capacity.  With  these  established,  the  plans  were 
turned  over  to  a  consulting  architect  for  suggestions  and  drawings 
as  to  the  artistic  treatment  of  doorways,  cornices,  arches,  vaults, 
and  the  like. 

The  great  amphitheaters  of  Rome  were  in  reality  thoater-struc- 
tures,  hence  their  circular  or  semicircular  form.  The  largest  of  all 
the  ancient  amphitheaters,  the  Colosseum  of  Rome,  had  outside  di- 
mensions of  510  by  615  feet  with  inside  dimensions  of  177  by  281 
feet,  while  the  great  structure  at  Pompeii  is  342  by  444  feet  outside 
and  115  by  218  feet  inside.  The  new  amphitheater  at  Yale  Univer- 
sity will  occupy  a  field  of  25  acres,  the  outside  dimensions  of  the 
structure  being  750  by  950  feet  and  the  playing  field  within  300  by 
500  feet.  At  Pompeii  the  seating  capacity  was  20,000;  the  Colos- 
seum could  seat  50,000  in  its  four-story  tiers,  while  the  new  Yale 
structure  will  scat  61,000.  In  describing  the  Yale  "Bowl,"  so  called 
because  of  its  shape,  Mr.  Lawrence  Perry  writes: 

Id  regard  to  lhe  style  of  building,  the  iTjIoBBeum  type  was  followed.  A  plan  calling 
for  B,  bowl  27  feet  below  the  level  of  lhe  ground  and  27  feet  above  was  worked  oui.  the 
whole  being  in  the  form  of  an  embankment  of  earth,  faced  with  concrete  slabs  molded 
in  the  form  of  eteps,  upon  which  were  to  be  placed  wooden  eealâ.  Ttu«  was  carried 
out  through  the  use  of  earth  embankment  built  mostly  from  the  excavation,  and 
was  by  far  the  most  economical  type  of  coiistruclion  Ihal  could  have  been  employed. 
In  this  way  lhe  coflt,  il  ie  estimated,  has  been  less  than  half  that  of  any  other  type  of 
construi' lion.  The  concrete  facing  consists  of  slabs,  molded  on  the  ground  in  forms 
which  run  15  feel  parallel  with  the  slope  of  llie  embankment  and  71  feel  up  and  down. 
Each  slab  consisle  of  three  seals.  In  the  upper  portion  of  every  slab,  just  below  the 
break  of  the  steps,  are  embwided  bars  of  nleel,  spaced  9  inches  apart,  and  a  similar 
system  of  reinforcing  is  carried  out  at  the  bottom  of  the  slabs.  This  is  an  important 
part  of  the  structural  theory  of  the  bowl,  inasmuch  as  it  is  designed  to  take  care  of  all 
eetlling  of  the  earth  beneath  the  seats.  It  is  understood,  of  course,  that  there  may 
besomesettlingof  the  embankment  above  ground,  alllioughevery  care  in  the  handling 
of  the  earth  was  taken  U)  olTset  this  tendency;  but  it  is  not  believed  that  any  serious 
effects  will  be  worked.  In  order,  however,  lo  give  the  upper  part  of  the  embankment 
at  least  a  year  to  settle,  the  concrete  facing  has  been  applie<l  thus  far  only  to  the 
under  level  slope,  the  upper  portion  being  lilted  witli  a  temporary  wooden  facing. 

The  height  of  the  topmost  seat  is  51  feet  above  the  gridiron,  but  is  only  half  that 
distance  above  thelevel  of  tlie  surrounding  terrilory.  The  outside  of  the  embankment 
presents  an  attractive  combination  of  low-walled  concrete,  surmounted  by  an  embank- 
ment covered  with  green  turf.  The  main  entrance  is  through  a  tunnel,  hut  each  sec- 
tion of  seals  bas  its  own  tunnel  for  exit.  A  stwly  of  the  plans  shows  that  the  nearest 
row  of  sjiectators  behind  the  goat  posts  is  100  feet  away  from  the  gridiron,  while  the 
nearest  rows  at  the  sides  are  TO  feet  away,  the  distance  in  each  case,  of  courae,  increas- 
ing tier  by  tier.  Applying  a  sector  lo  the  ))lanf .  one  fínds  that  with  play  going  on  in 
ilpost  the  line  of  spectators  sealed  along  the  oppoeile  extremity 
oile  from  the  deal  of  play,  which  gives  some 
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While  the  chief  use  of  the  stadium  in  the  United  States  has  been 
as  an  arena  for  sports  and  athletic  contests,  it  offers  fertile  oppor- 
tunity for  the  development  of  ancient  ideas  of  pageantry  and  the 
drama.  Several  years  ago  the  celebrated  American  actress,  Maude 
Adams,  presented  the  great  drama,  "Jeanne  d'Arc,"  with  most  elab- 
orate stage  setting  in  the  statlium  at  Harvard  University  with  splen- 
did effect.  The  stadium  at  Tacoma,  in  the  State  of  Washington, 
overlooking  Puget  Sound,  constructed  at  the  instance  of  high-school 
students  by  popular  subscription,  is  annually  the  scene  of  pageants, 
popular  assemblies,  and  mihtary  maneuvers,  in  addition  to  the  sports 
of  the  schools.  The  new  City  College  stadium  in  New  York  will  be 
devoted  to  a  variety  of  interests  in  addition  to  the  athletic  features. 
The  adoption,  therefore,  of  the  typical  arena  and  stage  of  the  ancients 
may  revive  the  interest  of  our  modem  civilization  in  the  Greek  and 
Roman  plays  and  pageants,  thereby  enabUng  physical  culture  to  be 
the  incidental  means  of  giving  new  life  to  [esthetics  and  art,  now 
more  or  less  smothered  in  the  all-consuming  commercialism  of  the  age. 

Preserving  the  Children's  Teeth  is  the  title  of  an  article  in  the 
April  number  of  the  Spanish  edition  of  the  Monthly  Bulletin,  which 
tells  of  the  dedication  to  public  use  of  a  great  public  charity  in  the 
city  of  Boston — the  Forsytli  Dental  Infirmary  for  Children.  The 
following  is  an  English  version: 

On  November  24,  1914,  a  unique  charitable  institution  was  dedi- 
cated to  public  use  in  the  city  of  Boston,  Mass.,  United  States  of 
America,  and  is  now  in  full  operation.  This  institution  is  dedicated 
to  the  children.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  founders  to  provide  modem 
methods  and  skilled  dental  surgeons  to  care  for  the  mouth  conditions 
of  worthy  children  under  16  years  of  age.  Its  functions  will  include 
not  only  the  care  of  the  teeth,  but  also  the  treatment  of  related  oral 
diseases,  including  defective  palates,  adenoids,  etc. 

Nowhere  in  the  United  States,  up  to  this  time,  had  an  adequate 
attempt  been  made  to  care  for  the  dental  requirements  of  the  poorer 
children  of  a  great  city.  Small  clinics  had  been  established  in  many 
cities,  but  nothing  on  so  large  and  comprehensive  a  scale  as  the 
Forsyth  Infirmary  is  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  the  world. 

Modern  civilization  recognizes  the  value  of  the  child  as  the  most 
important  asset  which  the  community  possesses.  For  this  reason 
the  State  has  taken  over  to  a  great  extent  the  mental  training  of  the 
child  and  has  estabhshed  certain  requirements  for  its  education 
which  the  parents  are  powerless  to  alter. 

Modem  methods  in  education  are  based  on  the  belief  that  the 
value  of  the  child  as  an  asset  is  dependent  upon  the  thoroughness 
with  which  the  State  carries  out  its  duty  of  educating  it.  As  in  the 
family,  when  parents  shirk  their  responsibilities,  so  in  the  State 
neglect  or  inadequate  facilities  for  training  the  child  mind  have  their 
¿table  consequences  in  a  diminution  in  the  value  of  the  asset. 
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Until  a  very  recent  period  the  interest  of  the  community  in  the 
child  has  centered  in  its  mind,  with  little  or  no  recognition  of  the 
importance  of  its  body.  The  present  generation  has  seen  an  awaken- 
ing to  the  teachings  of  physiology  and  "mens  sana  in  corpore  sano" 
has  become  the  watchword  of  the  child  hygiene  movement.  With 
what  good  results  this  rational  attention  to  the  pliysical  needs  of  the 
children  will  be  followed  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  at  length. 

Pubhc  opinion  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts  has  led  to  a  require- 
ment for  the  physical  examination  of  school  children.  The  recogni- 
tion of  defects  has  been  followed  by  reference  to  the  family  physician 
or  to  hospitals  for  correction.  Dental  defects,  which  make  up  from 
70  to  90  per  cent  of  the  total  nimiher  found,  are  not  as  easily  cared 
for  as  other  physical  defects.  In  contrast  to  the  innumerable 
hospitals  for  the  care  of  general  and  special  diseases,  there  existed 
until  recently  for  the  care  of  dental  defects  only  the  cUnics  of  dental 
schools  to  he  found  in  the  larger  centers  of  population.  Even  in 
these  centers  the  clinics  served  hut  inadequately,  since  they  were 
overwhelmed  by  children  needing  care.  Again  the  children  were 
not  welcomed  in  too  great  numbers  by  the  dental  school  clinica, 
because  the  function  of  these  cUnics  was  the  education  of  dentists, 
and  the  simple  dental  problems  which  the  children's  mouths  pre- 
sented were  of  limited  value  from  the  standpoint  of  dental  training. 

For  some  time  the  city  of  Washington,  D.  C,  has  had  a  partial 
dental  inspection  of  the  60,000  children  in  its  pubhc  schools.  The 
following  data,  compiled  by  the  dental  inspector,  demonstrate  the 
positive  necessity  for  such  public  institutions  as  the  Forsyth  In- 
firmary. During  two  years  the  inspector  examined  10,230  of  the 
school  children  of  the  city,  between  the  ages  of  6  and  16  years.  He 
found  32,307  cavities  in  the  teeth  of  these  children;  that  of  the  per- 
manent teeth  984  had  been  lost;  that  a  total  of  81,910  teeth  needed 
systematic  cleaning;  and  that  6,056  were  so  far  decayed  that  they 
needed  extracting.  Of  the  total  number  of  children  examined 
9,071  had  cavities  in  their  teeth  and  468  had  abscesses  at  the  roots 
of  the  teeth. 

Lack  of  care  of  the  mouth  is  prejudicial  to  the  health  of  children  as 
well  as  adults.  A  decaying  tooth  is  always  a  menace,  and  especially 
when  the  decaying  process  reaches  below  the  gums,  producing  ulcera- 
tions, pyorrhoea,  et<^.,  which,  being  difficult  of  access  for  treatment, 
are  alway.s  to  be  regarded  as  dangerous.  Aside  from  the  pain  and 
sTifforing  which  these  diseasps  of  the  teeth  produce,  the  possibility  of 
direct  infwtion  mmt  not  be  overlooked.  So-called  blood  poisoning 
and  death  have  been  frequent  results  from  diseased  teeth.  Some 
form^  of  inflammatory  rheumatism  are  behoved  to  be  caused  by  the 
infflfttiftnQf  ygMihoea.  and  in  general  tlie  health  is  injured  in  propor- 
~"  ~  Inflammation  of  the  lining  membranes 
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acutp  anil  chronic  infltimmiition  t>f  tlm  kidm'js,  toiisilitis,  goiter,  and 
even  lUabcU's  have  all  been  traced  directly  to  diseased  teetli. 

The  acute  dental  needs  of  tlie  children  of  a  large  city  have  not  been 
fully  recognized  hitherto,  and  until  municipalities  realize  these  neces- 
sities and  their  obligation  to  meet  them  this  work  must  be  carrie<l  on 
by  independent  fnun<lations.  Realizing  the  public  need,  John 
Hamilton  Forsyth  and  Thomas  .Vlexander  Forsyth,  two  wealthy 
philanthropists  of  Boston,  have  given  over  $2,000,000  to  the  great 
charitable  institution  which  they  have  en-cted  in  memory  of  their 
deceased  brothers,  James  B.  and  George  Henry  Forsyth,  the  former 
oí  wh(nn  first  conceived  the  idea  of  I'recting  a  dental  infirmary  for 
children. 

Much  of  the  work  the  institution  will  be  called  upon  to  do  in  its 
early  years  will  deal  with  the  curing  of  defects  already  established. 
It  is  expected  that  as  its  8co¡je  enlarges  it  will  have  to  do  in  great 
part  with  the  prevention  of  defects  by  oral  prophylaxis.  Apart 
from  the  actual  work  on  mouths,  it  is  expected  to  furnish  valuable 
practical  teaching  in  oral  hygiene.  Just  as  the  sanitaria  for  the 
cure  of  tuberculosis  have  served  as  centers  for  the  dissemination  of 
knowledge  concerning  personal  hygiene  by  the  example  and  teach- 
ing of  their  patients,  so  it  is  expected  that  this  institution  will  pro- 
mote pubhc  education  in  not  only  oral  hygiene  but  that  of  general 
health  also. 

Provision  has  been  made  for  research.  A  researcli  fellowship  has 
been  established  and  is  now  held  by  a  man  selected  for  his  fitness. 
The  laboratory  wi'l  be  so  equijiped  as  to  oifer  opportunity  under 
ex|>ert  supervision  for  special  work  in  reseaich  by  men  who  desire 
such  opportunity.  The  museum  of  the  institution  will  be  a  depos- 
itory for  materials  of  every  kind  which  can  be  used  for  teaching 
oral  hygiene,  while  the  lecture  room  will  be  used  for  the  education 
of  the  public  in  dental  matters.  The  initial  equipment  consists  of 
64  chairs  with  room  for  44  additional  ones  when  needed.  The 
institution  will  be  able  to  care  for  as  many  as  500  patients  per  day. 
In  addition  to  the  dental  and  surgical  chiefs,  there  will  be  about  80 
graduate  dental  interns  who  will  attend  to  the  clinic,  and  all  of 
these  will  be  paid  operati)rs.  A  charge  of  only  5  cents  is  made  for 
each  visit  of  a  patient,  reganlless  of  the  nature  of  the  work  to  be 
done.  Tlie  institution  will  be  open  from  9  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.  daily 
the  year  round. 

Hezican  Pottery,  an  article  by  Mary  W.  Hudson  in  the  March 
number  of  Art  ami  Progress  (New  York),  gives  interesting  descrip- 
tions of  some  of  the  many  varieties  of  artistic  pottery  produced  by 
the  natives  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico.  According  to  the  author, 
many  of  the  arts  and  crafts  are  in  a  more  or  less  primitive  stage,  but 
tibe  touch  of  the  Mexican  artisan  is  naturally  artistic.  He  makes 
B488— Bnll.  ft- 1 .1 8 
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everything  "different,"  and  while  repetition  has  much  to  do  with  the 
h&rmonies  in  all  the  arts,  variety  is  its  spice. 

One  of  the  principal  manufactures  of  Mexico,  ranked  third  in  extent 
and  importance  a  few  years  ago,  is  pottery.  It  is  made  in  every  sec- 
tion of  the  Republic:  every  city  and  community  has  its  pottery  set- 
tlement, its  pottery  workers,  trained  to  the  making  of  pottery  and 
nothing  else  for  generations,  and,  more  interesting  still,  each  section 
has  its  distinctive  product.  The  shapes  and  glazes  and  decorations 
belong  to  certain  regions,  and  one  who  has  a  collection  of  Mexican 
pottery  can  locate  every  piece  as  certainly  as  the  owner  of  Delft  or 
Wedgwood  or  Sevres.  The  difference  in  color  is  of  course  usually  due 
to  the  difference  in  the  clays,  but  the  decorations,  and  often  the  shapes 
seem  to  be  hereditary.  Mexican  pottery  is  all  "soft."  No  fine  por- 
celain is  made  by  the  native  manufacturers,  and  much  of  it  is  unglazed 
and  some  of  it  only  sun  baked. 

A,  typical  pottery  village,  which  lies  on  a  wooded  mountain  aide 
not  far  from  Cuemavaca,  the  capital  of  the  State  of  Moreias,  over  the 
range  that  divides  the  valley  of  Mexico  from  the  Pacific  slope,  is 
described  by  the  author.  According  to  her  account,  it  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  most  accessible  from  the  capital  and  well  repays 
a  visit.  To  enter  its  one  winding  street,  where  never  a  wheel  turns 
except  to  carry  a  curious  visitor,  is  like  stepping  backward  into  the 
past  centuries.  Every  bumble  home  has  its  primitive  potter's  wheel 
and  every  yard  its  crude  kiln.  None  of  the  inhabitants  do  anything 
but  make  pottery;  there  is  no  other  industry  of  interest.  A  common 
scene  is  a  man  putting  the  finishing  touches  to  a  brasero,  the  small 
charcoal  stove  used  by  all  the  peon  population  of  Mexico.  It  rests 
on  top  of  a  huge  jar,  or  olla,  in  which  they  carry  and  keep  water  from 
the  springs  and  streams.  The  women  often  make  parillas,  the  earthen 
gridirons  on  which  tortillas  are  baked.  The  decorated  vases  are  a 
comparatively  moclern  invention,  made  by  inserting  bits  of  broken 
imported  china  in  the  unbaked  clay.  Many  ingenious  and  artistic 
designs  are  carried  out,  a  favorite  one  being  the  coat  of  arms  of  Mex- 
ico, the  spread  eagle  resting  on  a  cat-tus  plant  an<l  holding  a  serpent 
in  its  beak. 

AU  the  pottery  made  at  this  picturesque  village  of  San  Antonio, 
as  well  as  in  other  suburbs  of  the  State  capital,  is  called  Cuemavaca. 
and  it  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  varieties  in  the  country,  a  deep, 
dark  red,  bunicd  well,  but  unglazed.  There  are  evidences  in  this 
region  that  it  was  a  very  old  art  center.  Near  the  village  is  a  stone 
lizard,  carved  in  high  relief  on  a  largo  bowlder  that  is  partly  buried 
in  the  hillside.  The  drawing  and  modeling  of  this  nine-foot  reptile 
are  excellent,  and  the  posing  is  startlingly  lifelike.  A  little  farther 
away  is  an  eagle  with  pinions  spread  ready  for  flight.  Both  of  these 
figures  are  said  to  be  prehistoric. 

The  Guadalajara  pottery  is  gray,  sometimes  faintly  tinged  with 
red,  giving  a  peculiar  soft  ivihes-of-roses  tone     It  is  soft  baked  and 
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TAKINU  HIS  WARES  TO  UARKET. 

"AU  ol  Uit  souad  and  weJI-tisk«d  pieces  ut  put  inlo[hujB  buuboo  c»tn,  itrapnd 
to  th*  hacia  ol  taUisr,  molhar,  and  chiLdrui,  and  oil  they  mardi  to  the  muJrat 

KiCB  ol  tha  town."    ( From  " Meilcsn  Pottery,"  by  Mary  Wonall  Hudjoo.ln 
e  Ilvcb  iuunl;erol  Art  and  Proerass.) 
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POTTEKY  VENDERS   IV  MEXICO. 

■'iHi*of  Ihi  |H-inp[pal  miiiiuradurca  of  Mélico  is  pot  lïrr.  It  fs  mad«sll  ovírlh*  RípuMip:  everjrilv  mi  fommunlty 
has  ils  pollfrv  settlement,  in  poitery  workers,  tmlned  to  Ibe  malcliiKoI  polierv  and  noltihiK  rise  [or  Eencratlons. 
]U)d.  mart  int«rRi1ini;  still,  rjcli  sertion  tios  [Is  dislinetlve  pDltrry,"  (M-iry  W.'  Iliiil'sn.  tn  Art  and  Progiesa,  lar 
March,  I91ï.| 


LIXA   I'AKK,  CONKY  ISLAND,  SK.W  VOUK. 
l'y  [rum  um.<m  to  ■afum  imiile  I«>v»  ihe  «iiillnM  ol  the  nowilM  city  tu  ftett  niitl  uul 
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uiigla/A'd.  Many  ut  tht>  oidor,  finer  piofCí  were  ilei-oratcil  with  silver 
and  gokt  iiihiy,  iin<l  thi'  collector  who  socurts  a  apocinien  i.-s  most  for- 
tunato.  The  Guanajunto  pottery  is  har<l  hakod,  dark  brown  or 
green,  with  a  soft  rich  glaze,  and  often  ornamented  with  figures  in 
low  relief. 

A  somewhat  finer  ware  is  miwh'  in  Pueblo,  something  between  a  fine 
earthenware  and  a  course  porcelain.  It  he.s  a  thick  tin  glaze  and 
underglaze  decorations  in  strong  colors,  particularly  old  blue.  Many 
of  the  old  churclies  of  Pueblo  are  decorated  both  outside  and  in  wilh 
glazed  tiles  made  there  many  years  ago.  It  is  yet  possible  to  find  in 
Me-xicy  very  interesting  specimens  of  pottery  that  were  molded  by 
hand  before  the  introduction  of  the  potter's  wheel.  The  Metro- 
politan Mnscum  iii  New  York  contains  an  extensive  collection  of 
Mexican  pottery,  both  prehistoric  anil  that  common  to  the  country 
.since  the  Spanish  eonqucst. 

The  author  givi>s  a  description  of  the  primitive  form  of  kiln  used 
by  the  Cuernavaca  potters.  The  kiln  consists  of  a  circular  platfonn, 
about  6  feet  in  diameter,  of  loose  stones  laid  on  the  gnmnd.  When 
the  labor  of  the  entire  family  has  completed  enough  jars,  cups,  bowls, 
plates,  and  braseros  for  a  burning,  and  the  sun  has  sufficiently  dried 
the  soft  vi-ssels  to  enable  them  fo  stand  alone,  the  kiln  is  covered 
with  a  layer  several  inches  thick  of  dried  cow  and  horse  manure  that 
the  children  have  gathered  in  the  neighboring  forest  pastures.  Then 
the  largest  pieces  of  pottery  are  carefully  laid  on  first,  next  the 
medium  pieces,  and  on  top  the  small  cups,  toys,  pitchers,  etc.,  all  so 
balanced  and  braced  hy  each  other  that  there  can  be  no  slipping  or 
sliding,  and  each  article  so  disposed  tliat  the  heat  and  smoke  can 
reach  the  inside  as  well  as  the  outside.  Perhaps  there  has  been  a 
sprinkling  of  dry  grass  amongst  the  pieces,  and  then,  when  the 
symmetrical,  dome-shaped  pile  has  reached  a  height  of  '.i  or  4  feet, 
skillfully  built  up  of  these  frail,  yielding  shapes,  a  thatch  of  long 
dry  grass  is  spread  on,  and  the  "chips"  are  lighted.  Soon  the  smoke 
begins  to  escape  thntugh  the  thatch,  but  the  heat  is  confined  by  it 
and  the  pottery  is  baked  in  a  high  temperature  for  several  hours. 
When  the  smoke  ceases,  showing  that  the  fuel  is  exhausted,  the 
thatch  is  set  lire  to  and  quickly  burned  off,  giving  the  finishing  touch 
to  the  upper  an<l  outer  layers.  Then,  with  the  eagerness  to  learn 
the  result  of  the  "burning"  that  used  to  possess  the  ancient  experi- 
menters in  glaze  and  c(dor,  the  family  unpacks  the  pile.  j\ll  of  the 
sound  and  well-baked  pieces  are  put  into  huge  bamboo  crates, 
strapjH'd  to  the  backs  of  father,  mother,  and  childn'ii,  and  off  they 
march  to  the  market  place  of  tlu'  town.  Perhaps  the  entire  burning, 
if  a  successful  one,  woidd  bring  a  peso,  which,  paid  in  tlie  coveted 
copper  coin  of  the  realm,  seems  quite  a  large  sum  in  pensant  life  in 
M<'xico. 
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BEPOBTS   RECEIVED   TO  JUNE    IS,  1810.' 
Titk.  ,    nut.  AutH 


Apr.     9 
Apr.  12 

aE,.  Id 

Apr.  Ï7 

Uunlelpiil  sutlsUra  tor  Janiurr,  ibis.   "Aj 
U  DlrenldD  Gsneral  de  Bsmdlitic*"  [m  ID 


Emluton  ot  BrailUui  pspsr  ticuurj  bonds Feb 


I>.  J.  Kmiu,  ONUul  Ecnerel,   Buenos 


Eli  Taylor,  vice  consul  la  c1iaij;e,  Du« 


hi*, 
maul,  RlD 


Bmillan  niuiiel  lor  loya^  kind*  In  demand. .. 
Ilarket  lor  "  advenblng  "  wnppiãg  tap«  Ip 
CottoD  sliualkm  In  Braiil.. ' 

OpMlDC  ol  Rio  de  Janeiro  branch  ol  thB  Nailonal  Citr 

Buk  oINew  York. 
Annual  report  on  oommerce  and  indiulilas.  19K  (s«c-  I 

ODd  sectkin,  oompletliif  nooTt). 

Coaliltualkm  In  BiaiU;  liât  ofdealen  or  buTcn 

EiUbllibmmt  olDtv  credit  btinaa  In  Sao  Paulo 

Uarket  lOTBtllk-botUe  caps:  list  at  milk  twoses 

An^Tsls  of  mining  law  promulcaled  bj  Decree  No.  ' 


.1  Uar.  2S 

.  ...do...., 

llar.  30' 


.nalysis  o 
2,BÍ3  oí  J 


ol  brancta  ol  NalioDa)  at;  Bi 


A.   L.  M.   floltschaUi,  c 
Rio  de  Janeiro. 


Rio 


I.  11.  GotlAchalk,  consul  general 
,  vicecónsul,  Sanios. 


Rio  de  Janeiro. 


Pouiblemaikelfor  Amerkanbollvsdypeandsite).,  Feb.  19  I  AJdb  B.  Eaiterlins.  vice  and  d^iuty 

I  consul,  Valparabo. 

Kovemenla  in  municipal  (nœury  for  monlh  ol  Feb-     Mar.  13  |  David  J.  D.  Myers,  coiwul,  Iquique. 

Annual 'report  en  commerce  and  Industria  (Dr  con-     Uar.  19  Do, 

nilar  district.  1811  (Hnt  lectkin).  , 

Annual  leview  ol  commerce  and  Industria,  1914  '  Apr,     5    Aldia  B.  Easterlbig,  vice  and  deput; 

(Vslperaisodistricl,  1914).  <  i      consul,  Valparaiso. 

Financing  South  American  Industries  and  tiade ...do David  J.  D.  Ifyen,  consul,  Iquique. 

Revival  IncommerclalsclIvilIalnDitrete Apt.  10  Do. 

Shlpplnfr  nota. - - - --.  ..  .do.. . ,'         Do. 

Cosl  mining  InrhOe Api.  15    L.  J.  Keena,  consul  eeocnl,  Valparaiso. 

EiportatlonofChlleaD  truils Apr.  ZS  >         Do. 

Mflrliel  priCMot  produce, etc.,  week  orApr.  30,  I91S. ,    AJJt.  39  i         Do. 
Neffotlallons  for  purchase  of  Transandine  R.  R.  by     May     3  Do. 

I  Thisdofsnot  reprisent  a  complele  llsl  ol  the  tppoits  mede  hv  ihp  comulsr  ofllms  in  Laihi  Amnlca, 
bul  merely  ihase  (hat  ere  supplied  (D  thp  ran  ADiertcsn  L'dIuiibí  likely  tubeoltettlcetoihisoteaDlntlsD. 
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SUBJECT  MATTBB  OF  CONSÜLAB  KBPOBTS. 
Report»  rereirtd  to  June  15.  /9í5— Contiaued. 
Tills  D»ii.  Antbor. 


PhqdcI  Bo 
Baukiuiil 


.    Uu. 


X     Ron  Uaielttnt,  o 


irlSU;dutin Apr. 


Soap  fmpoTts  Cor  19 


Ti^« 


ilioD-Pfnon  oppon-iuK. 

all-dnlling  macbiiwr; 

Haiktt  ktrpniMr;  bñpñrts.dutln.tM 

BbMl  music 

NoT«ltka 

Agilealtunl  mtchtntty  aod  Implunents 

FountAln pais;  dutiw- .-,.---- -- -,- 

RmAfUt-irtu  doUung 

ElntrlomotonaiMlaqulpnuDI 

Animal  nmedta  and  foods. 

Nw  buik  at  Iludíala.  Dtpaitmml  of  Csldaa... 


a=i' 


Isaac  MaoDlne,  < 


.  26  ,  SamuidT.  L«e,o 


Fcnlcn  Indeof  Cuba.  191*... (')         Jamu  L 

Imports  and  «iporU  (or  January.  ISI& I  Ma;   II  Do. 


Annual  report  m 

(Disc  sectloD). 
Imports  of  nines  and  ligucrsln  ISI3:  list  of  dealt 

WatftpowCT;  lalnJali:  Tnerto  Plata 

Hainc»  and  saddle? 

Forest  cimditkias  in  tha  Domlnkan  Republic? . . 

RIc*  Imports  kr  l>13  and  1811 

Cacao  in  Puerto  Plata  District 


Mar.  31     Frank  Andtrsoo  Henry,  consul,  Puvlo 


.    Apr.  IS  Do. 

.    Apr.  X  Do. 

.   Apr.  30    Juan  H.  Herraio,  t1c«  coosuI,  Santo 

.    Hay     S     Frank  Andemin  Henry,  consul,  PuNto 

Plata. 


Export  cmdllkms  In  Ecuador Har.  IS 

FlnancM  Id  EcusdcT Mar.  17 

mol  Guayaquil i  Apr.  M 


lotMportatloootcatlte Mar.  3 

■ntODCommBimand  Industrlfs.  1ÏII Hay 


Buckboardi  lor  UoDdurai  trade. 

Annual  report  on  commerce  and  Industries  lor  1914 

(second  section). 
' iJ  report  on  commerce  and  industries  [or  IS11 .. , 


Sluart  IiuptoD,  cuuul  geiuni,  Quat» 


:.  M.  Lawlon,  consul.  Taguclgalpa. 


Homer  C.  C«eu,  am 

Wm.  W.  Canada,  cv 
WilbcrC  L.  Bonney 
Potosí. 
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THE    PAN    AMEBICAN    UNION. 

Hr/ioriê  rtcrWrd  to  Jiiiif  15,  I9l.i — Continued. 


CnxIJt  [reBtmeul 


inUíxicob.r.Vnierli-D 


I'hUlp  r.  Hanna,  consul,  Montfrry. 

FredPTick  Simplrli.ïonsul,  NMs'rs. 
Tfaomas  H.  Ilpvoii,  viw  coosul,  Ti 
Pt*. 
Do. 
Willwrt  L.  Bonnry,  (.'oiisiil.  Sua  I 


Annual  tnulereporl  tor  1911 

Uarket  for  resdy-maile  rJoIhinE  for  «i-oni 
" ■ "~     «  and  todiis 


Apr.    2 

(Apr.    9 

ir  iflU  ,  Apr.  Î1 

'  Apr.  !7 


I'm.  H.  (lulf,  consul,  Tolon. 

no. 

L.  G.  Snydfr,  ooniíul  jipncra],  l^anama- 


Commenv  and  industries  of  I' 
Handling  of  rg)!!'  In  Paraguay. 


ImporCsoltíasflltin^,  tube?;,  valv^es,) 

Motor cjilis;  dulips 

Summary  ol  trade  and  financial  si  lua 


WUIlam  II.  Uandley,  c 


Financie 


SeirenltrprÉEiesatMaracailio ■  Mar,  W 

¡■rimipal  Importe  luto  Vfnpiuíla  in  lui^  (l'oiinlriri'        |i) 

Lis t  oí  piaulât  Ions Apr.     7 

AnnualrfporlonrommmfandinditstrlFsforltill...  Apr.  ]8 
Annual  report  on  commprcr  and  indiislrlrs  tor  1911  Apr.  Z2 
Iteody-inade  ciothine do  ■  ■ . 


lavinK  piel  11  re 


il.  I.u 


Thom^W.  Voitlfr.tti 
Do. 

(irorEP  KpTinrth  Donald,  ixinwil.  Hara- 

Hnlictt    K.    Wiighi,    mnsui,    I'liMlo 
falwlto. 
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ARGENTINE    REPUBLIC 


Thp  FOREIGX  TllADE  of  thp  Argentine  Kfpublb  for  tho  lirst 
quarter  of  iai5  amountpd  to  206,569,646  pesos  gold  (gold  pcso  = 
$0,965),  or  10,531,649  pesos  gold  less  than  in  the  same  period  of  1914. 
The  imports  during  the  period  mentioned  aggregated  49.304,322 
pesos  gold  and  tho  exports  157.265,324  pesos  gohl.  During  tho 
first  quarter  of  the  present  year  the  exports  exceeded  the  imports  by 

107,961,002    pesos   gold. The  American  Argentine  Colonization 

Co.  hñs  been  organized  in  the  United  States  with  a  capital  of 
$1 ,000,000  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
Republic,  in  the  territories  of  Chubut,  Pampa  Central  or  Rio  Negro, 
an  AGRICULTURAL  œLONY  consisting  of  200  families,  made 
up  of  600  or  700  persons.  Nt^otiations  looking  to  this  end  are  under 
way  with  the  Argentine  Government,  and  the  minister  of  the  <lepart- 
ment  of  agricidture  has  arranged  for  an  engineer  of  that  department 
to  accompany  R.  S.  SoUender,  the  agent  of  the  colonization  company, 
on  a  tour  of  inspection  of  Government  lands  in  the  territories  referred 
to. — -The  Argentine  Government  has  contracted  a  Lí)A?í,  through 
Baring  Bros.,  for  the  consolidation  of  the  temporary  loans  made  with 
said  firm,  the  London  City  and  Midland  Bank,  and  the  National  City 
Bank  of  New  York.  The  temporary  loan  to  Baring  Bros,  is  payable 
in  September  of  the  present  year,  and  that  of  the  otiier  two  hanks  in 
December  next.     The  consolidated  loan  was  made  at  94  per  cent, 

for  five  years,  and  6  per  cent  annual  interest. A  plan  has  been 

submitted  to  the  legislature  of  the  Province  of  Tucuman  providing 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Spanish  AGRICULTl'RAL  COIXJNY 
and  for  the  erection  of  cotton  cloth  factories.  It  is  proposed  to 
invest  in  the  enterprise  1,200,000  pesos,  Ai^entine  gold.-  — A  recent 
decree  of  the  department  of  agriculture  of  the  Argentine  Govenmient 
establishes  a  practical  home  SCHOOL  OF  AGRICULTURE,  the 
lirst  of  its  kind  to  be  founded  in  the  Republic.  The  school  will  occupy 
in  Tandil  the  building  constructed  by  the  friends  of  Ramon  Santa- 
marina. NICKEL  COINS  of  5,  10,  and  20  centavos  denomination 

have  been  issued  from  the  mint  in  Buenos  Aires  and  are  to  be  placed 
in  circulation  to  relieve  the  scarcity  of  fractional  coin.  Xs  these  coins 
gradually  enter  circulation  an  equal  amount  of  paper  money  will  be 

retired  from  circulation. The  side  of  STOCK  in  the  city  of  Buenos 

Aires  in  1914  consisted  of  909.393  head  of  cattle,  valued  at  99,S99,!I55 
pesos   paper  (peso   ]>aper  =  $0.4246),  and  2.434.062  head  of  shee|>. 

value<l   at   2S,45>',641    pesos  paper. In    1914    the  production  of 

WHE-VT  in  the  Argentine  Republic  amounted  to  4,IK)0,000  tons. 
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According  to  El  Diario  of  La  Paz,  the  BUDGET  of  the  Govom- 
meat  of  Bolivia  for  the  year  1915  estimates  the  revenues  of  the 
Republic  at  16,985,800  bolivianos  (boUviano  =  $0.3S9)  and  the  ex- 
penditures at  21,453,938.32  bolivianos,  or  an  excess  of  estimated 
expenditures  over  estimated  receipts  of  4,468,138.32  bolivianos.  It 
is  proposed  to  cover  this  deficit  by  a  reduction  of  30  per  cent  in  all 
the  items  of  the  budget  with  the  exception  of  the  following,  amounting 
to  6,560,143.90  bolivianos;  Salaries  of  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dents, 408,000  bolivianos;  soldiers'  pay,  620,108  bolivianos;  foreign 
and  domestic  debt  and  railway  fund,  5,767,035.90  bolivianos;  and  tax 
on  coca,  125,000  bolivianos.  Of  the  estimated  expenditures  this 
leaves  14,893,794.42  bolivianos  subject  to  the  30  per  cent  reduction, 
and  in  this  manner  equalizes  the  estimated  receipts  and  expeadi- 
turea. The  National  Institute  of  AGRONOMY  AND  VETERI- 
NARY science,  which  was  formerly  located  at  La  Paz,  has  been 
removed  to  Cochabamba.  At  the  time  of  the  removal  the  institute 
was  reot^anized  on  a  larger  scale  and  more  practical  basis,  and  is 
now  in  a  very  prosperous  condition.  The  course  of  instruction  is 
divided  into  three  parts,  namely,  a  preparatory  course  of  one  year, 
a  three  years'  course  in  agronomy  and  a  three  years'  course  in  veteri- 
nary science.  The  preparatory  course  includes  the  study  of  arith- 
metic, geometry,  algebra,  physics,  inorganic  chemistry,  mineralogy, 
zoology,  botany,  meteorology,  entomology,  drawing  and  hygiene. 
In  the  schools  of  ^ronomy  and  veterinary  science  students  are  given 
thorough  practical  and  theoretical  training  covering  periods  of  three 
years,  and  have  access  in  pursuing  their  studies  to  the  use  of  well- 
equipped  chemical  and  physical  laboratories. The  SCHOOI^  of 

the  American  Institute  at  La  Faz  and  Cochabamba  are  modeled  after 
the  preparatory  schools  for  boys  in  the  United  States,  and  have  all 
the  departments  and  oiganizations  common  to  such  institutions, 
such  as  literary  societies,  athletic  clubs,  boy  scouts,  etc.  These 
schools  employ  a  full  corps  of  thoroughly  trained  American  teachers, 
who  are  graduates  of  American  colleges  and  universities.  The  courses 
offered  are  kindergarten,  primary,  secondary,  and  conmiercial.  The 
curriculum  of  the  secondary  course  has  been  approved  by  the  Bolivian 
department  of  education  and  given  full  university  value  in  the  entire 
RepubUc.  The  buildings  occupied  by  these  institutes  accommodate 
600  pupils  and  are  full  each  year.  Two  hundred  boys  can  be  received 
in  the  boarding  departments.     The  directors  of  the  schools  are  Geo. 

M.  McBride  of  La  Paz,  and  John  E.  Washburn  of  Cochabamba. 

The  agricultural  EXPERIMENT  STATION,  recently  installed  on 
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the  banks  of  the  Miguililla  River  in  the  tropic&l  zone  of  Yungas,  has 
sent  to  the  bureau  of  agriculture  a  collection  of  the  following  samples 
of  products  produced  by  it,  all  of  which  are  of  excellent  quality: 
Soighum,  cotton,  rice,  and  banana  flour.  The  station  has  been  very 
successful  in  the  growing  of  crops  and  the  preparation  of  food  products 
and  is  becoming  an  important  factor  in  the  agricultural  development 
of  the  fertile  valley  of  Yungas, 


On  May  3  last  Dr.  Wenceslao  Braz,  President  of  the  Republic, 
delivered  an  interesting  MESSAGE  to  the  national  Congress  on  the 
occasion  of  the  opening  of  it«  regular  session,  in  which  he  recom- 
mended the  amendment  of  the  electoral  law,  the  revision  of  the 
customs  tariff,  the  acceptance  of  the  remainder  of  the  Civil  Code, 
the  voting  of  a  budget,  and  the  adoption  of  financial  measures  ade- 
quate to  the  needs  of  the  country.  The  Executive  refers  to  the 
embassies  which  at  different  times  were  sent  to  Argentina,  Uruguay, 
and  Chile,  and  expresses  regret  at  the  death  of  ex-Presidents  Saenz 
Peûa,  Koca,  and  Iriburu,  The  attention  of  Congress  is  called  to  the 
importance  of  the  Mexican  A.  B,  C.  mediation,  and  to  the  visit  of  the 
minister  of  foreign  affairs,  Dr.  Lauro  MuUer,  to  the  Argentine  Re- 
public, Uruguay,  and  Chile.  Referring  to  the  railways  of  the  country 
the  President  states  that  there  were  26,062  kuomoters  of  lines  in 
operation  on  December  31,  1914,  4,725  kilometers  under  construc- 
tion, and  7,733  kilometers  the  studies  for  which  had  been  approved. 
On  December  31,  1913,  there  were  24,737  kilometers  of  railways  in 
operation  in  Brazil,  so  that  the  increase  in  1914  was  1,425  kilometers. 
A  statement  of  the  finances  of  the  Rcpuhhc  shows  that  in  1914  there 
was  a  deficit  of  223,312  contos  paper  (paper  conto  — $250).  On 
December  31,  1914,  the  foreign  debt  of  the  country  was  $507,781,198, 
and  the  interior  debt  758,672  contos.  The  foreign  commerce  of 
Brazil  in  1914  amounted  to  $398,495,700.  The  exports  in  1914  were 
$226,096,920  and  the  imports  amounted  to  $172,398,780.  The 
President  states  that  the  new  mining  law  of  January  6,  1915,  will 
have  a  salutary  effect  in  developing  the  mining  industry  of  the 
country.^— The  construction  of  the  TELEGRAPH  LINE  from 
Matto  Grosso  to  Amazonas,  a  distance  of  1,496  kilometers,  has  been 
completed. The  Jornal  do  Commercio,  an  important  daily  news- 
paper of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  announces  that  Lieut.  Genserico  Vasconcel- 
lofl,  the  Brazihan  military  attaché  at  Buenos  Aires,  is  soon  to  publish 
a  book  entitled  "Military  and  Naval  Ai^entina,"  in  which  he  will 
treat  of  the  political,  economic,  and  military  developments  of  the 
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country. In  tho  Brst  quarter  of  1915  the  EXPORTS  of  mcrchttii- 

dise  from  Brazil  amountod  to  $68,86 1 ,340  as  companxl  with 
$77,074,740  during  tlio  same  period  in  1914.  The  imports  during  the 
first  quarter  of  1915  were  $27,993,600  as  compared  with  $60,055,020 
during  the  same  period  of  1914.     The  exporte  in  the  first  quarter  of 

1915  exceeded  the  imports  hj-  $40,867,740. Dr.  Joachim  Carlos 

Rodriguez,  pntprietor  of  the  celehrated  daily  NEWSPAPER,  Jor- 
nal do  Commercio,  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  has  transferred  his  interests  to 

Antonio  Ferreira  Botí-lho. In  1914  the  IMMIGRANTS  entering 

Brazil  numbered  82,572,  of  which  47,570  arrived  via  Santos,  ;i:},9!S 

via  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  1,084  through  other  porte  of  the  Repu  hue. 

Oscar  Carvallio  Azevedo,  of  the  editorial  staff  of  O  Faiz,  of  the  Fed- 
eral capital,  and  «lirector  of  an  important  news  i^enc.y,  known  as  the 
".^encia  Americana,"  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  has  founded  in  Montevideo, 
I'niguay,  an  "  American  library  "  arul  a  branch  news  ageney  for  for- 
warding information  to  the  press  of  Rio  de  Janeiro. 


The  bureau  of  statistics  of  the  Government  of  Chile  has  published 
a  pamphlet  on  the  production,  consumption,  exportation,  and  impor- 
tation of  WHEAT  covering  a  jïeriod  of  20  years.  Durhig  the  time 
mentioned  the  imports  of  wheat  into  Chile  aggregated  3,136,24» 
metric  quintals,  and  the  exports  to  11,801,277  metric  quintals,  or  an 
excess  of  exports  over  imports  of  8,664,928  metric  quijitals.  The 
average  auiuial  consumption  of  wheat  in  the  Republic  is  5,000,000 
quintals,  and  the  consumption  per  inhabitant  per  year  125.14  kilos. 
The  wheat  crop  of  the  present  year  is  reported  to  be  very  promising 
and  a  large  yiehl  expected.  It  is  estimated  that  (here  will  be  enough 
wheat  har^-ested  hi  the  country  in  1915  to  supply  the  local  demand 
and  leave  a  eonsiderablo  surplus  for  exportation. — —A  law  ha-^  been 
promulgated  which  classifies  the  Chilean  TONSI^LAR  SERVICE, 
fixes  the  salaries  of  consuls,  and  prescribes  the  foes  that  may  lawfully 
be  collected  by  them.  Three  grades  of  consuls  general  are  established, 
namely,  first,  second,  and  third  grades.  A  first-grade  consul  general 
receives  a  salary  of  5.000  pesos  gold  (gold  peso  =  $0.365)  per  aimum; 
a  second  grade,  3.750  gold  pesos,  and  a  third  grade,  3.250  gold  pesos. 
The  law  also  provides  for  three  classes  of  consuls;  that  is  to  say,  first, 
second,  and  third  grade.  Consuls  of  the  first  class  receive  an  annual 
salary  of  2,750  gold  (lesos,  those  of  the  sectmd  class.  2.500  gold  pesos, 
and  those  of  llie  Ihird  class  2.000  gold  pesos.  In  addition  to  the  grades 
mentioned,  there  are  alsi>  honorary  consuls. The  <leparlmeiit  of 
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public  works  of  the  Oi)venimeiit  of  Chili'  hjis  pliiimod  to  coii-itrui-t 
IRRIGATION'  works  which  will  necessitate  thp  uxpcniliturc  of 
16.000.000  pesos  currency  (paper  peso  =  $0.20.  approximately). 
Theso  works  are  to  Ite  built  iu  accordance  with  the  irrigation  law  of 
December  9.  1914.  and  the  rules  and  regulations  recently  promulgated 

governing  the  same. Rodolfo  MulJer  Bloss.  on  behaif  of  the  Talen 

Electric  Co..  ha-^  Imh'H  authorized  to  establish  an  electric  TRAMWAY 
in  T&lca. — —The  Government  of  Chile  has  requested  the  Chilean 
embassv  iu  the  United  States  to  procure  bids  for  the  construction 

and  exploitation  of  the  PORT  OF  AXTOFAG.\STA. The  .Uianza 

of  Curico  states  that  valuable  COAL  deposits  have  recently  been  dis- 
covered in  that  vicitiity  on  the  property  of  Marcos  Paves  at  Chequen- 
lonm.  .Vn  analysis  of  samples  of  these  deposits  made  by  the  S<hool 
of  Mines  at  Santiago  shows  them  to  be  of  excellent  quality.  The  coal 
mmes  of  Cliile  in  exploitation  at  the  present  time  are  located  at  Tome, 
Penco.  Lota.  Coronel,  Carampangue.  Lebu,  Valdivia,  and  Punta 
Arenas,  In  1913  these  mines  employed  8,414  person-*.  5.929  of  whom 
were  imdei^round  miners,  and  i>roduced  l,2S:i,4.ÎO  Ions  of  coal. 
From  1910  to  1914,  inclusive,  the  imports  of  steam,  gas.  and  other  coals 
into  Chile  a<^regated  6.603,92,1  long  tons.  The  imports  in  1914 
amounted  to  877.650  tons.  453,999  tons  of  which  came  from  the  L'nitetl 
Kingdom,  407,601  from  Australia,  and  16,000  tons  from  the  I'nited 
States.—  A  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  TI.V  FOIL  CAPS  or 
coverings  of  different  cidors  and  lettering  for  use  in  covering  the 
mouths  and  necks  of  bottles  has  been  establishe<Í  in  Santit^o,  Chile, 
The  daily  capacity  of  the  factory  is  about  50.000  caps,  Formerly 
th"se  coverbigs  were  imported  from  Germany  and  France,  but  owing 
to  difficulties  in  making  the  importations  since  the  outbreak  of  the 
KuTopean  war,  it  was  considered  advisable  to  establish  this  factory 

to  supply  the  local  demand. The  first  shipment  of  Chilean  FRESH 

FRl'lT  in  cold  storage  to  Liverpool  was  made  in  April  la*!  by  the 
ChUian  Siciely  of  Fruit  Producers.  The  shipment  consisted  of 
applci,  melons,  tomatoes,  and  grapes. 


According  to  estimates  puhlisbed  in  Kl  Progreso  of  MtHh'lliii  tbere 
are  at  tlie  present  time  :11S,I!IÕ  head  of  HORNED  CATTLE  in  tbe 
Department  of  Antio(|uia.  During  ibe  same  year  6.">.4;i6  beeves 
were  slaughtered  in  the  Department,  us  compared  with  6;i.i;i5  in 
I9i:i.-  The  department  of  (¡nance  has  contracteil  withM.  rs<'át(^ui 
for  the  exploitation  of  (U'.VNO  in  the  keys  and  islets  of  the  San 
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Andres  and  Providencia  Archipelagoes. The  National  Govern- 
ment has  ordered  prepared  a  MAP  of  Colombia  showing  the  post 
offices  of  the  Repuhlic.  The  map  is  to  be  made  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  postal  convention  of  Montevideo. The  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Department  of  Cundinamarca  has  contracted  with 
Perez  and  Gaitan  for  the  construction  of  a  number  of  macadamized 
AUTOMOBILE  ROADS  in  the  western  part  of  that  Department. 

Work  has  been  conunenced  on  the  Sahnedina  LIGHTHOUSE. 

The  light  is  to  be  placed  on  a  tower  rbing  40  feet  above  its  base, 
and  will  be  visible  seaward  for  a  distance  of  15  miles.  The  two 
buoys  placed  at  Sahnedina  weigh  20  tons  each,  and  will  have 
lights  which  can  be  seen  5  miles,  and  charged  to  illuminate  for  a 

period  of  400  days  without  recharging, The   press    at    Bogota 

states  that  the  use  of  the  poisonous  mixture  known  as  "Eureka," 
prepared  by  Francisco  Sahve,  has  proved  very  effective  in  the  de- 
struction of  LOCUSTS. H.  H.  Ladson,  a  North  American  veteri- 
nary surgeon,  sent  by  the  United  States  Government  to  report  upon 
the  advisabihty  of  introducing  Colombian  cattle  into  North  American 
markets,  has  reached  the  country  and  is  preparing  a  report  to  be  for- 
warded to  the  Government  of  the  United  States, ^ Early  in  May 

last  a  BOARD  OF  TRADE  was  organized  in  Bogota  with  Antonio 
Vargas  Vila,  president;  Rafael  Salazar  and  Manuel  Vicente  Ortiz, 
vice  presidents;  and  Manuel  Carreño  T,,  secretory. The  Execu- 
tive Power  has  approved  a  contract  made  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment witli  a  New  York  firm  for  the  issue  of  $12,000,000  in  BANK 
NOTES  representing  gold,  in  denominations  of  $1,  $2,  $5,  and  tlO, 
The  gold  notes  are  t«  be  delivered  to  the  Colombian  Government 
within  a  period  of  seven  months, ^The  department  of  public  in- 
struction has  ordered  the  preparation  of  a  bust  of  MIGUEL  DE  CER- 
VANTES Y  SAAVEDRA,  the  author  of  Don  Quixote,  to  be  placed 

in  Centenary  Park  in  Bogota. On  June  15  last  an  INDUSTRIAL 

FAIR  was  opened  at  Manizalos  in  the  Department  of  Caldas  in  honor 
of  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  that  Department.  The 
fair  was  largely  attended  and  was  a  good  illustration  of  the  progress 
and  development  of  that  Department  since  it  became  one  of  the 

poUtical  divisions  of  the  Federal  Union. A  strong  syndicate  has 

been  orçanized  in  New  York  for  the  con.struction  of  the  Northwestern 
and  Boyaca  RAILWAY  which  will  connect  the  capital  of  the  Repub- 
lic with  the  northern  part  of  Boyaca  and  the  southern  part  of  San- 
tander.    Francisco  Pineda  Lopez  is  manager  of  the  syndicate. 

The  Government  will  soon  establish  WIRELESS  telegraph  stations 

at  Arauca  and  Orocue. An  observation  HOSPITAL  was  recently 

opened  at  Santa  Marta,  and  preliminary  -steps  have  been  taken 
toward  the  construction  of  a  similar  hospital  at  Tumaco. 
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The  Official  Gazette  of  Costa  Kica  of  May  8,  1915,  publishes  the 
law  recently  enacted  by  the  National  Congress,  consisting  of  5  chap- 
ters and  39  articles,  governing  bodily  INJURY  TO  WORKMEN 
sustained  while  employed  in  the  service  of  another  person.  The  law 
applies  to  persons  working  in  factories,  shops,  industrial  estabhsh- 

ments,  mines,  smelters,  buildings,  excavations,  agriculture,  ete. 

According  to  the  message  which  President  Alfredo  Gonzalez  delivered 
to  the  National  Congress  on  May  1,  1915,  the  results  of  the  rural 
AGRICLXTURAL  SCHOOLS  have  been  so  satisfactory  that  the 
department  of  agriculture  proposes  to  double  the  number  of  agricul- 
tural experiment  schools  now  established  in  the  Republic.  The 
Executive  is  also  considering  a  proposed  plan  for  the  founding  of  a 
school  of  industrial  arts  and  a  school  of  agriculture  in  the  cities  of 

Alajuela  and  Cartago. The  separation  of  the  NORMAL  SCHOOL 

from  the  regular  courses  of  instruction  was  an  important  step  in 
aecuring  greater  efficiency  in  the  personnel  of  that  institution.  The 
Government  has  made  special  efforts  to  equip  the  Normal  School 
after  the  manner  of  the  most  progressive  schools  of  its  kind  in  other 
countries,  and  believes  that  it  will  be  amply  repaid  by  the  results 
obtained. The  law  concerning  mercantile  insurance  and  INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANIES,  promulgated  on  March  4,  1915,  and  which 
became  operative  on  the  t9th  of  the  same  month,  has  been  amended 
so  as  to  make  Chapter  VIII  of  said  law  in  force  from  September  1, 
1915.  The  chapter  referred  to  treats  of  insurance  companies  and 
prescribes  that  no  insurance  company,  whether  domestic  or  foreign, 
shall  do  business  in  the  Repubhc  without  the  authority  of  the  Exec- 
utive Power,  which  authority  is  not  to  be  granted  by  the  President 
unless  the  company  has  complied  with  the  following  formalities:  (1) 
Proof  that  the  company  has  been  organized  and  is  operating  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  country  in  which  it  was  founded; 
(2)  that  it  has  an  agent  or  representative  in  the  Republic  on  whom 
have  been  conferred  the  powers  specified  in  Article  USS  of  the  Civil 
Code,  and  whose  power  of  attorney  has  been  recorded  in  the  Mercan- 
tile Register;  and  (3)  that  a  deposit  of  100,000  colones'  (colon  = 
$0.465),  gold,  or  its  equivalent  in  foreign  gold  coin  or  in  bonds  of  the 
internal  debt,  Has  been  made  in  the  RepubUc  in  such  bank  as  the 
President  may  indicate. The  Cl'STOMS  receipts  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Costa  Rica  from  August,  1914,  to  February,  1915,  a  period 

of  seven  months,  were  3,959,028  colones. The  Boyal  BANK  of 

Canada  is  negotiating  with  the  Government  of  Costa  Bica  concerning 
the  establishment  of  a  branch  bank  in  the  Republic. — —A  new  board 
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of  AGRICn-TUliAL  CREDIT  ha-*  been  organized  in  the  iUajuelita 
Canton.  Ramon  Solano  is  president,  and  Rosalia  Carreras,  secre- 
tary.  According  to  press  reports,  the   National  PETROLKl'M 

CO.  has  arranged  to  bring  foreign  capital  into  (,'osta  Rica  for  the 
exploitation  of  petroleum  deposits,  the  profits  to  be  divided  between 
the  company  8"<1  the  State.  Petroleum  deposits  have  long  been 
known  to  exist  in  the  department  of  Talamanca,  and  recently  de- 
nouncement of  petroleum  wells  have  been  made  at  Uscan  mid  Janiey. 


Hydrographie  plans  of  the  CUBAN  COAST  are  being  made  by 
Cuban  and  American  naval  engineers.  The  work  is  far  advanced  and 
the  zone  of  keys  known  as  "  Las  Doce  Leguas"  (The  Twelve  Leagues), 
extending  from  Cayo  Cruz  to  Casilda,  and  which  measure  about  IlíO 
miles  from  east  to  west,  has  been,  for  the  most  part,  sounded,  and  it 
is  expected  that  the  entire  work  will  be  completed  before  the  close 
of  the  present  year. — — -According  to  reports  from  Las  Cruces,  Prov- 
ince of  Santa  Clara,  Felino  Villareal,  a  Cuban  mechanic,  has  invented 
a  CENTRIFUGAL  M.\CHINE  capable  of  manufacturing  300,000 
.sacks  of  sugar  in  83Í  days.  Steps  have  been  taken  to  patent  the 
invention  in  the  United  States.— — The  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the 
Santiago  AQUEDl'CT,  according  to  plans  prepared  by  Messrs.  \'ega 
and  Duke,  Cuban  engineers  appointed  by  the  department  of  public 
works  to  report  upon  the  same,  is  $1,624,000,  and  an  annual  cost  for 
operation  of  $.3"J,.500.  The  present  population  of  Santiago  is  about 
60,000,  but  tlie  plan.s  make  allowance  for  a  water  supply  for  06,000. 
The  new  watwworks  are  estimated  to  furnish  from  6.000,000  to 
18,000.000  gallons  of  water  daily.  All  the  water  used  is  to  be  passed 
through  settling  and  purifying  reservoirs,  with  the  exoej)tÍon  of  the 
subterranean  waters  of  the  valleys  of  San  Juan,  Mogoto,  and  Bocanao. 

About  two  years  will  be  needed  for  the  construction  of  the  works. 

President  Menocal  has  vetoed  the  law  permitting  the  playing  of  the 
btJl  game  known  as  .JAI-ALAI.^ — According  to  press  reports  the 
department  of  foreign  relations  «f  the  Government  of  Cuba  proposes 
to  recommend  the  passage  <if  a  bill  bv  Congress  authorizing  the  con- 
struction   of    a    LEGATION   BUILDING    in    Washington. An 

AL'TOBUS  SERVICE  has  been  established  between  Santiago  and 

El  Caney.     A  charge  of  I.t  cents  is  made  for  single  fare  trips. The 

S.  S.  Stirati>{/<i  of  tile  Ward  Line  recently  sailed  from  Habana  for  New 
York  with  a  cargo  of  40,000  crates  of  PINEAPPLES.^— The  board 
of  health  ¡n  the  Federal  Ca|>ital  lias  organized  a  servi<T  of  10  IN- 
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SPECrnON  NURSES  for  children  in  the  city  of  Habana. The 

Congresa  of  Cuba  haa  appropriated  S50,000  to  be  expended  in  the 
construction  of  an  AQUEDUCT  in  the  town  of  San  Luis,  Frovince 
of  the  same  name.    Tbe  chief  engineer  of  the  department  of  public 

works  has  ordered  construction  work  to  be  commenced  at  once. 

I^^ss  reports  state  that  the  Mercedea  COPPER  mine  at  Sancti 
Espiritus  is  to  be  sold  to  American  capitalists  for  11,000,000.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  output  of  the  mine  at  the  present  time  is  about 

300  tons  of  copper  ore  per  month. ^The  railway  committee  of  the 

Government  of  Cuba  has  approved  a  new  RAILWAY  TARIFF  based 
on  the  tariff  ^>proved  on  April  26,  1902,  leather  with  ite  modifioa» 
tiona.  Tbe  nevt  tariff  became  effective  June  1,  1916.  Among  other 
things  the  tariff  provides  that  passengers  may  cany  free  of  chaige 
into  the  coaches,  valisee,  packages,  and  all  kinds  of  meAihandise,  in- 
cluding articles  <^  value.  Each  adult  passenger  is  allowed  two 
packages  the  dimensions  of  which  do  not  exceed  50  cubic  decimeters 
each  or  weigh  over  10  kilos  each  and  which  do  not  interfere  with  the 
rights  of  other  passengers  or  with  the  use  of  the  seats  and  isles  of  the 
cars.  The  increase  of  40  per  cent  granted  to  the  old  Santiago  de 
Cuba  Rulway  is  repealed,  as  is  also  tbe  50  per  cent  increase  allowed 
the  Cuban  Central  Railways  (Ltd.),  on  first  and  second  class  mer- 
chandise. The  increase  of  60  per  cent  on  the  narrow  gauge  line  of 
the  aforesaid  company  is  reduced  25  per  cent.  The  price  for  trans- 
porting the  mails  is  lowered  20  per  cent.  Animals  and  fowls  in 
cages,  crates,  etc.,  formerly  classified  as  secood-class  mwchandise, 
are  put  in  class  4,  which  represents  a  reduction  of  64^  per  cent. 
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Sugar,  tobacco,  and  CACAO  are  the  principal  agricultural  products 
of  the  Dominican  Republic.  The  prospects  for  an  increased  produc- 
tion of  cacao  and  the  profitable  sale  of  same  in  the  markets  of  the 
world  have  never  been  more  flattering  than  at  the  present  time. 
While  the  Puerto  Plata  district  produces  moat  of  the  cacao  grown 
in  the  country,  cacao  landa  of  fine  quality  are  found  in  the  Province 
of  Seibo.  In  the  commune  of  Higuei,  in  the  Province  mentioned, 
there  are  more  than  5,000  cabaUerfas  (caballería— 764,637.39  square 
meters)  of  land  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  cacao.  In  1913,  due 
to  the  low  price  of  sugar,  cacao  occupied  the  first  place  in  the  vahie 
of  the  exports  of  the  Republic,  and  at  the  present  time  it  is  the  second 
product  in  importance  in  the  exports  of  the  nation.  In  1913  the 
crop  amounted,  approximately,  to  37,121,000  pounds,  valued  at 
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$3,286,000,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  production  for  1915  will  be 
even  greater  than  that  of  the  previous  year.  Owing  to  the  excellent 
prices  obtained  for  Dominican  cacao,  which  is  known  to  the  New 
York  trade  as  "sonchez,"  during  the  past  and  for  the  first  few 
months  of  the  present  year,  Dominican  plantera  have  been  encouraged 
to  increase  their  acreage,  so  that  in  futiuYi  a  lai^er  production  than 
that  obtained  heretofore  may  be  expected.  'Hie  cacao  harvest 
in  the  Dominican  Repubhc  occurs  twice  a  year,  the  first  or  principal 
harvest  being  in  April,  May,  and  June,  and  the  second  or  lesser 
harvest  occurring  froni  November  to  February,  At  the  present 
time  nearly  aU  the  exports  of  Dominican  cacao  go  to  New  York, 
but  in  normal  times  European  buyers  are  very  active  in  obtaining 
a  share  of  this  trade.  In  some  parts  of  the  Republic  it  is  stud  that 
lands  which'will  produce  an  excellent  quality  of  cacao  may  be  pur- 
chased at  about  1200  per  caballería  (754,6.37.39  square  meters), 

The  Macoris  LIGHT  &  Power  Co.,  a  North  American  corporation 
organized  under  the  laws  of  Maine  with  a  capital  of  1100,000,  has 
been  authorized  by  President  Jimenes  to  establish  its  l^al  domicile 

in  the  Dominican  Republic. In  1914  the  exports  of  MOLASSES 

from  the  Macona,  Santo  Domingo,  and  Azua  sugar  plantations  were 
1,679,827  gallons.  The  total  production  was  1,832,051  gaUona, 
152,224  of  which  were  used  for  the  manufactw-e  of  alcohol.  In 
the  Provinces  of  Monte  Cristi,  Puerto  Plata,  Santi^o,  La  V^a, 
Pacificador,  Seybo,  Santo  Domingo,  and  Barahona  129,356  gallons  of 

molasses  were  used  for  the  man^acture  of  alcohol  in  1914. The 

new  building  of  the  Royal  BANE  of  Canada  in  the  city  of  Santo 

Domingo  was  recently  completed  at  a  cost  of  over  (60,000. The 

CABLE  line  between  the  Dominican  Repubhc  and  Mayagura, 
Porto  Rico,  has  just  been  laid.  -  The  Santa  Fe  Plantation  &  Sugar 
Co.,  of  Macoris  has  been  authorized  to  import  800  LABORERS  to 
harvest  the  cane  crop  in  1915. 


The  Government  of  Ecuador  has  granted  permission  to  the  South 
American  Development  Co.  to  export  nine  boxes  of  GOLD  CON- 
CENTRATES, containing  a  high  percentage  of  silver  and  copper, 
from  the  celebrated  Zaxuma  mines  located  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  Repubhc.  As  early  as  1549  these  mines  were  visited  by  the 
Spaniards  during  their  ascent  and  exploration  of  Ûie  Tumbez  River, 
and  these  adventurous  gold  seekers  founded  the  town  of  Zaruma 
and  the  Real  de  Minas.     It  was  they  also  who  founded  (he  town  of 
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Zamora,  operated  the  royal  mines  of  Cangasa  and  Yacuambi,  and 
discovered  the  San  Jose  mining  district  on  the  banks  of  the  Chin- 
chipe  River.  The  Zaruma  mines  are  quartz  lodes,  and,  consequenÜy, 
are  difficult  to  work  without  the  aid  of  modem  machinery,  since  the 
ores  have  to  be  cru^ed  and  Üiis  is  hard  to  accomphsh  in  the  old- 
style  mills  of  the  Spaniards.  Among  the  oldest  mines  in  the  Zaruma 
district  are  the  Sesmo,  the  Leonor,  and  the  Ãmoquillados,  and  the 
near-by  Portovelo  and  Zancudo  mines  have  also  attained  great  fame. 
Mineralogists  describe  the  lodes  or  veins  of  the  Zaruma  mines  as 
contained  in  porphyritic  rock,  and  as  true  fissure  veins  of  great 
length  which  vary  from  1}  to  15  feet  in  width,  with  an  average  width 
of  about  3  feet.  The  ores  are  described  as  assaying  from  1  to  40 
oimces  of  gold  per  ton,  with  a  silver  content,  in  some  instances, 
as  high  as  47  ounces  to  the  ton.  During  the  past  25  years  the 
mines  have  been  worked  with  varying  success.  The  gold  production 
in  1910  is  estimated  at  S125,000,  and  the  value  of  the  cyanide  slimes 
at  $130,000.  This  is,  approximately,  the  average  yield  of  these 
mines  at  the  present  time.— — ^The  municipal  council  of  Ambato  has 
received  the  machinery  ordered  by  it  for  the  installation  of  an 
ELECTRIC  light  and  power  plant  in  that  city.  The  building  con- 
structed for  the  housing  of  this  machinery  is  on  the  banks  of  the 

Ambato  River,  from  which  the  electric  energy  is  to  be  obtained. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  20  kilometers  of  the  RAILWAY  to 
Curaray  open  to  pubUc  traffic.  The  foundations  for  the  steel  bridge 
over  the  Pachanlica  River  have  been  laid  and  the  work  approved  by 
the  Government  engineer.  Recently  the  secretary  of  pubUc  works 
and  a  corps  of  expert  engineers  inspected  the  entire  line  of  this  road 
which  is  open  to  exploitation  as  weU  as  a  consideraUe  part  of  the 
survey  now  in  course  of  construction.^ — The  department  of  pubUc 
works  of  the  Government  of  Ecuador  has  ordered  the  municipal 
coimcUs  of  Quito,  Cayambe,  Pedro  Moncayo,  Otavalo,  Cotacadii, 
Ibarra,  Mon  tuf  ar,  and  Tulcan  to  pay  into  the  national  treasury  10 
per  cent  of  their  revenues  collected  for  the  years  1914  and  1915,  to 
be  used,  in  accordance  with  a  law  of  1913,  in  the  construction  of  a 
RAILWAY  from  Esmeraldas  to  Quito.     This  road  is  to  be  built  as 

rapidly  as  the  funds  available  for  its  construction  will  permit. 

According  to  press  reports,  the  Southern  Railway  Co.  intends  to 
establish  a  daily  TRAIN  SERVICE  on  July  1,  1915,  from  Duran 
(opposite  Guayaquil)  to  Quito.  In  addition  to  this  the  company  pro- 
poses to  run  daily  trains  between  Duran  and  Riobamba  and  between 

the  latter   city   and   Quito. The   Peruvian   steamer    Urviamba, 

which  recently  touched  at  the  port  of  Guayaquil,  received  for  export 
to  Europe  a  cai^  of  45,000  quintals  of  CACAO  from  the  association 
of  agriculturists  and  other  Guayaquil  export  houses. 
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The  BUDGET  of  expenditures  of  the  Government  of  Guatemala 
for  the  fiscal  year  July  1, 1915,  to  June  30, 1916,  inclusive,  amountato 
60,082,640  pesos  currency  (paper  peso  —  about  t0.06) .  The  items  in  de- 
tail in  paper  pesos  are  as  follows:  Department  of  interior  (gobernación) 
and  justice,  6,736,499  ;  foreign  relations,  2,443,031  ;  treasiuy,  4,095,326; 
public  credit,  24,811,744.80;  fomento,  5,305,391.88;  war,  9,629,826; 
public  .instruction,   6,443,538.80,   and   other  dishtusements,   617,- 

282.52. Before  the  adjournment  of  the  Guatemalan  Congress  on 

April  3Ó  last,  Ûie  President  of  the  Republic,  Lie.  Manuel  Estrada 
Cabrera,  was  authorized  by  it  to  issue  such  laws  and  l^^lalîve 
decrees  in  the  different  adioinistrative  branches  of  tiie  Government 
as  he  might  deem  proper  for  the  good  of  the  service  until  the  next 
session  of  the  Congress. On  May  11,  1915,  the  Legislative  Assem- 
bly of  the  Republic  of  Guatemala  elected  Engineer  Ignacio  Lopez 
Andrade,  first  designate  or  VICE  PRESIDENT  of  the  Republic,  and 

Qen.  Manuel  Duarte  second  designate  or  second  Vice  President. 

On  March  16, 1917,  the  constitutional  term  of  the  PRE^SIDENT  of  the 
Republic,  Ldc.  Manuel  Elstrada  Cabrera,  will  expire.  In  view  of  this 
fact  Congress  enacted  a  law,  which  was  duly  promulgated  on  May  1 
last,  ordering  on  January  10,  1916,  in  accordance  with  legislative 
decree  No.  403,  an  election  of  a  President  of  the  Republic  by  the 

direct  vote  of  the  people. A  board  of  AGRICULTURE  has  been 

organized  in  the  department  of  Zacapa  with  Federico  Castalleda, 
president,  and  Antonio  E.  lima,  secretaiy.  A  similar  board  has  been 
organized  at  El  Progreso  with  Jos¿  M^a  Calderón,  president,  and 

Pedro  Aichila,  secretory. Courses  in  the  auditing  and  collection  of 

accounts  have  been  added  to  the  curriculum  of  the  SCHOOL  OF 

TELEGRAPHY  in  the  city  of  Guatemala. Under  date  of  May  12 

lost,  the  President  of  the  Repubbc  granted  to  the  ELECTRIC  Ught 
and  power  company  of  Quezaltenango,  in  compliance  with  a  petition 
presented  by  them,  an  extension  of  the  term  of  their  contract  with 

that  municipality  for  a  period  of  nine  years  from  October  25, 1916. 

According  to  press  reports  President  Manuel  Estrada  Cabrera,  on 
behalf  of  the  Government  of  Guatonala,  recently  gave  to  the  city  of 
Quezaltttiango  5,000  quintals  of  MAIZE  in  order  to  relieve  tiie 
scarcity  of  com  in  that  communis  and  to  discourage  speculation  in 
one  of  the  most  important  food  products  of  the  country. — ~-A  recent 
executive  decree  authorizes  Prof.  Pio  Merida  to  establish  a  private 

SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE  in  the  cit^  of  Quezaltenango. ^The 

REVENUES  of  the  Government  of  Guatemala  in  1914  amoonted  to 
82,399,924.55  pesos    currency  (papw  peso-S0.06,  approximately): 
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Costoms  receipts,  63^66,464.05;  liquors,  8,896,743.96;  taxes,  6,682,- 
072.76;    telegraphs    and    telephones,    2,434,217.48;    postal   service, 

1,911,807.91;  and  miscellaneous  receipts,  108,628.39. According 

to  a  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  and  finance  of  the  Oovem- 
meat  of  Guatemala,  made  under  date  of  April  14,  1916,  the  DEBT  of 
Guatemala  amounted  to  {12,719,960.19  gold,  made  up  of  the  foreign 
debt,  $11,786,314.39,  and  the  internal  debt,  «934,646.80. 


Le  Moniteur,  the  official  newspaper  of  Haiti,  published  under  date 
of  April  28  last  the  full  text  of  the  program  of  the  oational  AQRI- 
CULTURÂL  CELEBRATION  which  took  place  in  the  city  of  Port 

au  Prince  on  Hay  1,  1915. According  to  an  Executive  decree  of 

May  6  last,  the  {Resident  has  appointed  a  committee  of  merchants  to 
sign,  together  with  the  members  of  the  court  of  accounts  and  the 
representatives  of  the  tavasuiy  department,  the  issue  of  BANK 
NOTES  authorized  by  the  law  of  December  22,  1914,  and  to  formu- 
late rules  and  regulations  governing  the  issue  of  said  notes.  The 
committee  of  merchants  is  composed  of  the  following  persons:  Con- 
stant Gentil,  Rémy  Bastien,  D'Emmery  Déjoie,  Charies'  Coupet,  René 
Batraville,  Benoit  Armand,  Rafael  Brouard,  Alfred  Jean,  and  Fleury 
Lavelanet.  The  secretary  of  the  treasury  will  designate  the  series 
of  bank  notes  which  each  member  of  the  merchante'  committee  is  to 
sign,  and  each  of  these  will  receive  as  a  remuneration  one-half  of  1 
per  cent  of  the  total  amount  of  the  bills  signed  by  him,  while  eatdi 
one  of  the  members  of  the  court  of  accounte  will  receive  one-fourth 
of  1  per  cent  of  the  total  amount  of  notes  signed  by  him.  After  all 
the  notes  have  been  signed  they  shall  be  dehvered  to  the  treasury 
department,  which  will  deposit  them  with  the  banks  indicated  by 
that  department.  As  soon  as  the  new  bank  notes  are  put  in  circu- 
lation the  ones  now  in  use  are  to  be  retired  in  accordance  with  the 

provisions  of  articles  4,  5,  and  8  of  the  law  of  December  22, 1914. 

The  Senate  has  elected  the  following  officers:  Sudre  Dartíguemave, 
president,  and  Messrs.  Durusier  and  Volel,  first  and  second  secretanee, 

respectively. The  municipality  of  Fort  au  Prince  has  commenced 

the  repair  and  beautification  of  several  STREETS  OF  THE  FED- 
ERAL CAPITAL,  and  Lavaux  Street  has  already  been  completed 
in  such  a  laudable  manner  as  to  improve  the  appearance  of  the  entire 

thoroughfare. A  new  daily  NEWSPAPER  is  being  published  in 

Port  au  Prince  imder  the  name  of  Le  Noveteur.  J.  B.  Désir  is 
editor  of  the  publication. Senator  Milfort  François  has  been  ap- 
pointed SECRETARY  OF  WAR  and  Marine  to  take  the  place  of 
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Oea.  Mizael  Codet.    David  Jeaonot  has  been  appointed  secretary  of 

Justice  and  Worsliip. ^Ã  circular  of  the  treasury  department  to 

the  customs  administratora  of  the  Republic  calls  attention  to  the 
laws  of  August  22,  1907,  and  September  12,  1912,  imposing  two  new 
taxes  on  TOBACCO  in  bulk  and  manufactured  tobacco  of  S0.03  and 
$0.10  gold,  lespectively,  and  requiring  a  strict  enforcement  of  the 
provisions  of  said  laws  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  receipte  of 

the  Federal  treasury. An  Executive  decree  of  May  12  last  states 

that  the  sums  of  715,563.12  gourdes  and  $74,757.26  American  gold 
shall  be  expended  for  the  use  of  the  governmental  departments  in 

May,  1915. The  President  has  issued  a  decree  providing  a  special 

credit  of  $100,000  American  gold,  payable  out  of  the  general  treas- 
ury, for  the  purchase  of  ARMS  and  ammunition  by  the  war  depart- 
ment.  The  last  issue  of  BANK  NOTES,  made  by  the  American 

Bank  Note  Co.  of  New  York,  has  commenced  to  circulate  in  the 
Republic.  These  notes  are  of  the  denomination  of  2  gourdes,  have 
the  bust  of  Jean  Jacques  Dessolines,  the  figure  2,  and  the  arms  of 
the  Republic  engraved  on  one  side  and  a  forge  in  operation  on  the 

other  side, The  S.  S.  Craiheus,  which  recently  arrived  at  Port  au 

Prince  from  Mobile,  brought  a  caigo  of  1,300  sacks  of  flour,  4,101 
cans  of  petroleum,  and  a  small  quantity  of  other  merchandise,  the 
total  weight  of  the  shipment  amounting  to  280  tons. 


The  PRACTICAL  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS,  which  was  planned  by 
a  number  of  prominent  educators  of  the  Federal  Capital  during  the 
early  part  of  the  present  year,  was  opened  in  T^;ucigalpa  in  the 
first  week  of  May.  The  subjects  taught  in  this  school  are  practical 
arithmetic,  accounts,  geography,  history  of  Honduras,  E^nglish,  book- 
binding, dressmaking,  typography,  painting,  Spanish,  ortht^aphy, 
drawing  and  engraving,  photography,  typewriting,  hygiene,  millinery, 
gymnastics,  instrumental  and  vocal  music,  wax-flower  making,  wash- 
ing and  ironing,  and  cooking. The  municipality  of  La  Ceiba  has 

contracted  with  three  merchants  of  that  city  for  the  installment  of 
an  ELECTRIC  light  and  power  plant  to  furnish  light  and  power  to 

the  city  and  its  immediate  surroimdings. Congress  has  authorized 

a  Honduran  company  to  eetabUsh  a  NAVIGATION  SERVICE  on 
Lake  Yojoa,  a  picturesque  body  of  water  in  western  Honduras  25 
miles  long  by  from  3  to  8  miles  wide  and  about  2,000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  aea.  The  lake  lies  between  the  departments  of  Coroaya- 
gua  and  Santa  Barbara,  is  drained  by  the  Blanco  River,  and  is  the 
center  of  one  of  the  richest  agricultural  and  forestal  districts  of  the 
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Republic.  Ã  cart  road  has  been  planned  from  Márcala,  vía  Esperanza 
and  the  Otoro  Valley,  to  Taulabe  on  the  southern  shore  of  Lake 
Yojoa.  Ã  highway  has  also  been  built  from  Comayagua,  via  Sigua- 
tepeque,  to  Taulabe.  By  means  of  these  roads  rapid  and  easy  com- 
munication could  be  established  with  Pimienta,  the  nearest  railway 
station.  A  concession  for  the  navigation  of  this  Uko  was  formerly 
given  to  Thomas  W.  Troy,  and,  although  the  time  was  extended  by 
the  Government,  the  concessionaire  was  unable  to  comply  with  the 
conditions  of  the  contract,  and  the  concession  was  declared  forfeited. 
The  chief  promoters  of  the  new  company  are  Dr.  Genaro  Muûoz 
Hernández,  Dr.  Juan   Fernando  Lopez,  Lie.  Audato  Muûoz,  Lie. 

Antonio  Madrid,  and  General  Calixto  Marin. The  Honduras  Sugar 

DISTILLING  jX>.,  with  headquarters  at  La  Ceiba  in  the  department 
of  Atlântida,  has  been  authorized  by  the  Congress  of  Honduras  to 
manufacture  alcohols  and  Uquots  to  supply  the,  local  demands  of  the 
country.  The  company  is  under  the  management  of  Samuel  E. 
Warren,  one  of  the  lai^est  and  most  successful  sugar-cane  growers 

and  manufacturers  of  sugar  in  the  Republic. The  Government  of 

Honduras  has  granted  SCHOLARSHIPS  to  the  following  students 
who  are  studying  in  the  United  States  :  Juan  C&ceres,  Jefferson  Medi- 
cal College,  Philadelphia;  José  María  Martinez,  State  Normal  School, 
Millarsville,  Pa.  ;  Abraham  Williams,  Chauncey  HaU  School,  Boston, 
Mass.;  Guillermo  V.  Alvarado,  Temple  University,  Philadelphia; 
Gustavo  Nufio,  Colorado  School  of  Mines,  Golden,  Colo.;  Crescencio 
F.  Gomez,  Massachusetts  Institute  oí  Technology,  Boston,  Mass.; 
Rafael  Alvarado  Galindo,  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  ;  Antonio 
Bonilla  E.,  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  Francisco  Cfilix, 
Dean  Academy,  Franklin,  Mass. 


In  March  and  April,  1913,  crude  PETROLEUM  was  shipped  to  the 
United  States,  through  the  port  of  Tampico,  to  the  amount  of 
1,731,475  "        ■  '        ■     •    ■        •  ...--.. 

and  1,29S 
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several  prominent  citizens  of  the  State  of  Yucatan  to  establish  an  ^ri- 
cultural  EXPERIMENT  STATION  in  that  Commonwealth.  The 
Mexican  t^ronomist,  Francisco  Vega  j  Loyo,  is  one  of  the  prime 
movets  in  the  undertaking.  The  parties  in  intereet  propose  to  get 
into  communication  with  the  principal  experiment  stations  of  the 
Repubhc  of  Mexico,  and  with  experiment  stations  in  the  United 

States  and  Europe. ^In  1914  the  exporte  of  crude  CACAO  from 

Mexico  to  the  United  States  consisted  of  3,609  poimds,  valued  at 
$1,051.  The  exports  of  prepared  or  manufactured  cacao  and  choco- 
late from  Mexico  to  the  United  States  in  1914  were  15,855  pounds, 
valued  at  $2,105.  Nearly  aU  of  the  product  grown  in  the  Republic 
is  consumed  in  the  country,  llie  important  cacao  producing  States 
of  the  Republic  of  Mexico  are  Chiapas,  the  crop  of  jrhich  is  about 
1,500,000  kilos;  Tabasco,  1,000,000  kilos;  and  the  States  of  Veracruz, 
Guerrero,  Michoacan,  Oaxaca,  Chihuahua,  and  the  Territory  of  Tepic, 
which  together  produce  about  1,000,000  kilos.  This  makes  the  total 
annual  production  of  the  country,  in  round  numbers,  3,500,000  kiloe. 
The  State  of  Tabasco  has  the  reputation  of  growing  the  beet  qu^ty 
of  cacao  in  the  Republic.  The  variety  of  the  tree  cultivated  in 
Tabasco  yields  large  and  heavy  fruits,  of  a  green  color,  turning  yeU 
lowish  when  ripe.  The  pods  have  a  thick  fruit  wall,  deep  furrows, 
and  a  warty  siu^ace.  The  seeds  of  this  variety  axe  round,  small,  or 
medium  sized,  and  the  taste  and  appearance  of  the  marketable  prod- 
uct are  good.  Shipments  of  this  cacao  to  Europe  were  well  received, 
and  the  appearance  of  the  seeds  was  highly  praised.     It  is  of  an 

exceedingly  fine  quality  and  resembles  the  cacao  of  Guatemala. 

The  exporte  of  WHEAT  from  the  United  States  to  Mexico  from  1910 
to  1914,  inclusive,  consisted  of  5,894,318  bushels,  as  follows:  1910, 
3,179,096;  1911,  273,313;  1912,  1,491,156;  1913,  644,377;  and  in 
1914,  306,376.  The  exporto  of  WHEAT  FLOUR  from  the  United 
States  to  Mexico  during  the  same  period  aggregated  156,671  barrels, 
as  foUows:  1910,  28,469;  1911,  32,165;  1912,  22,958;  1913,  25,738; 
and  1914,  47,241. 


The  minister  of  finance,  representing  the  Government  of  Nicaragua, 
has  sgreed  with  the  Pis  Pis  RAILRGAD  company,  a  holding  com- 
pany of  the  Eden  Mining  Co.,  to  make  the  following  amendments  to 
the  Pis  Pis  railroad  contract:  1,  the  width  of  the  exclusive  right  of 
way  is  reduced  to  50  meters  in  place  of  100;  2,  the  company  hss  the 
right  to  use  water  power  in  the  Territory  of  Cape  Gracias,  district  of 
Frinsapolka  and  the  department  of  Bluefields,  but  only  in  the  area 
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comprised  between  the  Honduran  frontier  on  the  north  and  the 
Frinsapolka  River  and  its  tributariee  on  the  south,  and  3,  the  com- 
pany ia  to  eatablish  public  serrice  on  its  railroad.  The  Chamber  of 
Deputies  has  also  authorized  the  company  to  expropriate  mmiicipal 

lands. >In  cooperation  with  the  representative  of  the  Carnegie 

Institute  the  Government  of  Nicaragua  will  assist  in  the  establish- 
ment  of  a  special  hospital  at  Managua  for  the  study  and  treatment  of 

TROPICAL   DISEASES. The  municipality  of  Matagalpa  has 

arranged  with  the  municipal  authorities  of  the  capital  of  the  Republic 
of  Salvador  for  a  bacteriologist  to  come  to  Xicar^ua  for  the  purpose 
of  applying  cocobacillua  serum  for  the  destructioD  of  LOCUSl^  in 

the  department  of  Matagalpa. ^The  bill  passed  by  the  Senate 

taxing  property  owned  abroad  is  as  follows:  "Article  1.  The  property 
of  Nicar^uans  and  foreigners  living  in  Nicar^ua,  although  situated 
outeide  the  territory  of  the  Republic,  must  be  considered  included  in 
article  1  of  the  law  of  October  24,  1914,  and,  therefore,  must  be  given 
in  the  declaration  of  capital  and  taxed  accordingly.  Art.  2.  The  pas- 
sive credits  of  the  declarants,  duly  proved  to  be  in  favor  of  foreigners 
living  outeide  the  territory  of  the  Republic,  are  not  subject  to  the 
payment  of  the  direct  tax  created  by  the  said  decree.  Art.  3.  The 
crops  of  coffee  and  other  farm  products  constitute  income  from 
capital  and  no  tax  can  be  placed  on  them  except  on  the  net  profit 
after  all  expenses  have  been  liquidated."    The  decree  is  explanatory 

of  the  law  of  November  24,  1914. ^The  American  of  Bluefields 

publishee  the  following  law,  enacted  on  March  18,  191S,  providing 
for  the  return  of  duties  on  receptacles  and  establishing  the  FREE 
EXPORTATION  OF  SUGAR  from  the  Atlantic  coast:  "Article  1. 
The  customhouses  shall  return  75  per  cent  of  the  import  duties  col- 
lected on  clamps  or  hoops  to  secure  boxes  or  tins  or  sheets  of  tin  to 
make  receptacles  containing  fruite  or  other  vegetable  or  meat  prod- 
ucte  of  the  country  on  condition  that  the  said  tins  be  exported 
within  six  months  from  the  date  of  their  arrival  and  also  on  the 
condition  Üiat  the  duty  collected  on  any  invoice  be  not  lees  than  $5 
The  customhouses  shall  require  the  necessary  proofs  that  the  tina 
exported  and  for  which  the  return  is  requested  in  accordance  with 
this  decree,  are  the  same  that  were  imported  and  that  had  paid  the 
total  of  the  duties.  Art.  2.  To  persons  having  plantations  of  sugar 
cane  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  or  who  establish  them  there  before  Jan- 
uaiy  1, 1920,  there  shall  be  given  as  a  premium  the  guarantee  that  no 
export  duty  will  be  placed  on  sugar  which  leaves  the  country  through 
the  porte  of  the  Atlantic  coast  before  January  1,  1935.  Art.  3.  To 
enjoy  this  benefit  a  contract  shall  be  signed  before  the  governor 
intendant  of  the  department  of  Bluefields,  or  before  governors  of  the 
Territories  of  San  Juan  del  Norte  and  Cape  Gracias,  in  which  there 
must  be  cleariy  given  the  area  planted  or  to  be  planted  and  the  place 
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in  which  it  is  situated,  as  well  as  the  premium  aUowed  in  the  foregoing 
article.  The  said  contract  must  be  approved  by  the  executive 
power,  which  will  establish  the  other  requisites  necessary  for  statis- 
tical purposes." ^Miss  Soledad  Jaén  has  opened  a.COLLE}GË  FOR 

GIRIjS  in  the  city  of  Matagalpa. 


The  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Oovermnont  of  Panama  estimates 
the  POPULATION  of  the  city  of  Panama  at  the  present  time  at 
60,000,  and  that  of  Colon  at  30,000,  as  compared  with  45,000  and 
20,000,  respectivetly,  in  1912.  In  both  of  these  cities  there  has 
recently  been  a  lai^  influx  of  people  from  the  Panama  Canal  Zone 
which,  due  to  the  completion  of  the  canal,  was  partially  cleared  of 

its  inhabitants. ^The  E^xecutive  Power  has  authorized  the  Central 

and  South  American  Telegraph  Co.  to  import  free  of  duty  the  wire 
and  electric  and  tel^raph  instruments  required  for  the  laying  and 

exploitation  of  a  LINE  between  the  cities  of  Panama  and  Colon. 

A  LIGHTHOUSE  has  been  erected  and  put  in  operation  at  the 

entrance  of  port  Mensabe. Thomas  Arias   and  associates  have 

bought  the  property  of  the  Darieu  GOLD  MINING  CO.,  including  a 
railway  60  kilometers  long.  The  property  comprises  buildings  and 
roads  and  over  6,000  hectares  of  land.  The  new  owners  propose  to 
exploit  the  mines,  and  later,  after  the  close  of  the  European  war, 

intend  to  sell  an  interest  in  same. A  company  has  been  organized 

at  Chitre  for  the  manufacture  of  SOAP  by  a  process  in  which  cane 
molasses  will  be  used.  The  establishment  is  under  the  direction  of 
Engineer  Guerini. The  Executive  Power  has  issued  a  decree  gov- 
erning the  collection  of  the  federal  tax  on  distilleries  and  the  manu- 
facture of  LIQUORS  which  the  law  divides  into  two  classes.  The 
first  class  comprises  establishments  which  sell  liquors  at  wholesale  or 
export  same,  and  the  second  class  includes  those  which  sell  to  the 
consumer.  Factories  of  the  first  class  are  subject  to  a  tax  of  100 
balboas,  and  those  of  the  second  class  to  50  balboas.     In  future  no 

distillery  can  be  established  in  Panama  without  a  license. ^The 

Executive  Power  has  extended  the  term  of  the  contract  made  with 
the  United  Fruit  Co.  until  November  5,  1915,  in  which  to  construct 
sewers  and  aqueducts  at  Bocas  del  Toro  and  in  which  to  complete 

the  filling  up  of  the  low  land  at  Almirante. President  Porras  has 

issued  a  decree  under  the  provisions  of  which  FOREIGN  TEACH- 
ERS now  employed  in  Panama  may  continue  to  exercise  their  callii^ 
without  having  to  comply  at  the  present  time  with  all  the  provisions 
of  the  school  law. The  business  of  the  different  INSURANCE 
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componiee  operating  in  Panama  in  1913  was  as  follows:  The  Inter- 
national Insurance  Co.  (fire  insurance),  5,714,142  balboas;  mañtime 
insurance,  149,250  balboas,  and  transportation  insurance,  4,284,935. 
The  Pan  American  Life  Insurance  Co.  of  New  Orleans,  521,000  bal- 
boas; the  Commercial  Union  Assurance  Co.  of  London  (fire  insurance) , 
S36,S50  balboas;  the  Sun  Insurance  Co.  (fire),  of  London,  816,027 
balboas;  The  Phoenix  Assurance  Co.  of  London,  801,026;  and  The 
Scottish  Union  &  National  Insurance  Co.  of  London  and  Edinburgh, 

554,840. The  Government  of  Panama  has  granted  B.  F.  KUinger 

1,000  hectares  of  land  in  the  province  of  Colon  for  use  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  AGRICULTURAL  COLONY. ^Miss  M.  Belen 

Beitia  has  denounced  a  GOTJ>  MINE  near  Criollo  Hill  in  the  district 
of  Chriqui. 


The  FOREIGN  COMMERCE  of  Paraguay  in  gold  pesos  for  the 
to  yearã  1905  to  1914,  inclusive,  was  as  follows:  1905,  imports 
4,678,514.25,  exports  2,833,009.21;  1906,  imports  6,324,283.93,  ex- 
ports 2,695,047.49;  1907,  imports  7,512,502.04,  exports  3,236,109.63; 
1908,  imports  4,072,953.04,  exports  3,867,094.50;  1909,  imports 
3,787,951.28,  exports  5,136,638.62;  1910,  bnports  6,419,412.96,  ex- 
ports 4,916,918.25;  1911,  imports  6,694,995.63,  exports  4,735,572.83; 
1912,  imports  5,350,600.13,  exports  4,235,723.36;  1913,  importa 
8,119,907.09,  exports  5,630,929.13;  1914,  hnports  5,149,464.99,  ex- 
ports 4,584,358.  The  gold  peso  is  equal  to  S0.965. Notwith- 
standing the  commercial  and  financial  disturbances  produced  in 
Par^uay  due  to  the  European  war,  the  AGRICULTURAL  BANK 
of  Asimcioa  will  continue  in  1915,  as  in  former  years,  to  make  Es- 
cultural loans  and  to  buy  uncured  Habana  tobacco  grown  in  the  coun- 
try, as  well  as  to  purchase  common  tobacco  and  raw  cotton  at  all 

points  accessible  to  the  railway. The  national  COASTWISE  LAW 

enacted  on  September  27,  1914,  became  operative  in  April  last.  One 
of  the  objects  of  this  law  is  to  induce  foreign  vessels  engaged  in  the 
coastwise  trade  to  sail  under  the  Paraguayan  flag,  or,  in  other  words, 

to  nationalize  their  vessels. The  number  of  PRDrL\RY  SCHOOLS 

operating  in  the  Republic  in  1914  {^[gregated  1,124,  of  which  671  were 
for  males  and  553  for  females.  The  number  of  pupils  registered  in 
these  schools  was  68,937,  of  which  39,930  were  males  and  28,987 
females.  The  average  attendance  was  57,431,  of  which  33,275  were 
males  and  24,156  females.— The  NATIONAL  COLLEGE  at 
Asuncion  has  37  professors,  the  one  at  Villarrica  7,  and  the  one  at 
Pillar  6,  or  a  total  of  50  professors  in  the  national  colleges  of  ihe 
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Republic.  The  number  of  matriculates  in  these  three  coliges  in 
1914  was  790,  of  which  645  registered  in  the  Federal  Capital,  6S  in 

ViUaiTica  and  77  in  Pilar. The  EXPORTS  of  Paraguay  during 

the  first  quarter  of  1915  totaled  1,137,250.93  pesos  gold.  The  im- 
ports during  the  same  period  amounted  to  444,511.86  gold  pesos 

^old    peso  =  10.965) . During    January,    February,    and    March, 

1915,  SSSsteamers,  representing  71,311  tons,  entered  the  port  of  Asun- 
cion, togeüierwith  423  sailing  vessels,  having  a  capacity  of  16,592 

tons.    These  vessels  carried  5,681  passengers. The  NATIONAL 

HOSPITAL  of  San  Vicente  de  Paul  at  Asuncion  inaugurated  a  free 
consultation  service  in  May  last  for  the  benefit  of  the  indigent  sick 

of  the  Federal  Capital. The  Senate  of  Paraguay  has  approved  a 

concession  granting  to  Gu^iari,  Gaona  &  Co.  permission  to  construct 
and  exploit  a  RAILWAY  from  Horqueta  to  Pedro  Juan  Caballero 

and  Bella  Vista. ^The  Government  of  Paraguay  has  been  invited 

to  participate  in  the  First  American  CHIIJ)REN'S  CONGRESS, 

which  will  meet  in  Mendoza,  Argentine  Republic,  in  July,  1916. 

A  recent  executive  decree  places  the  sum  of  200,000  pesos  currency 
at  the  disposal  of  the  department  of  pubhc  instruction  for  use  in  the 

construction  of  SCHOOLHOUSES. The  House  oí  Deputiw  of 

the  Congress  of  Paraguay  has  approved  the  Ricard  concession  for 
the  establishment  of  a  COLIXSTORAGE  plant  in  the  city  of  Astm- 
cion. 


The  BUDGET  of  the  Goverranent  of  Peru  for  1915,  approved  by 
the  National  Congress,  estimates  the  receipts  of  the  nation  at 
£2,847,275,  and  the  expenditures  at  £2,973,471,  or  an  excess  of 
expenditures  over  receipts  ci  £126,196.  The  expenditures  in  detul 
are  as  follows:  Congress,  £97,942;  department  of  home  affairs 
(Gobierno),  £476,733;  department  of  foreign  relations,  £53,047; 
departmentof  agriculture,  £480,761;  departmentof  finance,  £997,172; 
department  of  war  and  marine,  £724,191  ;  and  deparbnent  of  fomento, 

£143,633. In  1914  the  EXPORTS  of  benzine  were  28,759  tons, 

valued  at  £614,318;  of  gasoline,  886  tons,  £27,147;  of  crude  petro- 
leum, 107,536  tons,  £888,594;  white  sugar,  7,046  ttms,  valued  at 
£117,513;  granulated  sugar,  146,336  tons,  £2,299,403;  brown  sugar, 
23,715  tons,  £216,690;  and  raw  sugar  (chancaca),  673  tons,  valued  at 
£8,341,  or  a  total  export  of  sugarof  176,668  tons,  valued  at  £2,641,947. 
The  exports  of  hides  and  skins  amounted  to  2,689,059  pounds,  valued 
at  £182,060.  The  exports  of  hides  and  skins  in  detail  in  1914  were  as 
follows:  Alpaca  skins,  2,294  kilos,  valued  at  £398;  goatskins,  428,046 
kilos,  valued   at  £55,646;  sheepskins,   68,706  kilos,   £3,434;  fresh 
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salted  ox  hides,  591,518  kiloe,  valued  at  £29,575;  dry  ox  hidee, 
926,840  kilos,  £55,806;  dry  salted  oxhides,  670,609  kilos;  and  other 

hides  and  skins  1,047  kilos,  valued  at  £182,060. The  total  value 

of  KEAL  PROPERTY  in  the  Republic  of  Peru  is  estimated  at 

£47,000,000,  or  about  £10  per  inhabitant. ^The  net  profits  of  the 

Arequipa  ELEXTTRIC  light,  and  power  company  in  1914  were 
155,235.79  soles  (sol— S0.486).  The  capital  of  this  company  is 
750,000  soles.  After  paying  a  dividend  of  10  per  cent  on  the  capital 
a  surplus  of  80,235.79  soles  remained  to  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  Üie 
reserve  and  other  funds.    Of  the  7,500  shares  of  100  soles  each  issued 

by  the  company,  4,690  belong  to  the  Von  der  Heyde  family. 

Since  the  middle  of  1914  the  MINT  at  Lima  has  coined  1,419,000 
soles  for  delivery  to  private  parties,  principally  to  the  lai^e  mining 
companies  of  the  country  to  be  used  in  the  payment  of  services  for 
labor.  In  April,  1915,  the  total  coinage  of  silver  soles  in  the  Republic 
amounted  to  1,419,000  soles.    Ãt  the  present  time  there  is  bullion 

on  hand  at  the  Mint  for  the  coinage  of  about  600,000  silver  soles. 

Antonio  de  Frunera,  a  Spanish  promoter,  has  organized  a  company 
in  Lima'with  a  capital  of  100,000  sdœ  to  engage  in  AGRICULTURAL 

pursuits  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Federal  Capital. The  Institute  of 

History  of  Cuzco  has  petitioned  the  Government  to  exercise  direct 
control  over  the  excavations  in  the  ancient  ruins  of  the  Republic  and 

to  establisha  MUSEUM  in  the  city  of  Cuzco. WIRELESS  telegraph 

service  has  been  established  with  the  Brazilian  stations  of  Manaos, 
Porto  Velho,  Rio  Branco,  Xapuri,  Senna-Madureíra,  Tarahuaca, 
Cruzeiro  do  Zul,  and  numerous  other  points.— — ^In  1914  the  exports 
of  WOOL  of  all  kinds  amounted  to  4,837,813  kilos,  made  up  of 
8,136  kilos  of  alpaca  wool  from  Chala;  2,331,082  kilos  of  alpaca  wool 
from  Moliendo;  115,327  kilos  of  alpaca  wool  from  Pisco;  326,061 
kilos  of  llama  wool;  1,435,154  kilos  of  washed  sheep's  wool;  621,942 
kilos  of  unwashed  sheep's  wool;  and  111  kilos  of  vacufia  wooL 


On  April  30,  1915,  President  Melendez  promulgated  a  law  enacted 
by  Congress  imposing  a  general  TAX  ON  INCOMES.  The  law  pre- 
scribes that  the  tax  shall  be  collected  from  all  persons  who  have  in- 
comes in  excess  of  2,000  pesos  (Pe8o-S0.365).  The  tax  is  payable 
in  half  yearly  installments  on  January  1  and  July  31  of  each  year 
at  the  le^  domiciles  of  the  persons  subject  thereto.  The  incomes 
subject  to  the  tax  are  as  follows:  Incomes  from  2,000  to  5,000  pesos, 
2  per  cent;  from  5,001  to  10,dOO  pesos,  3  per  cent;  from  10,001  to 
15,000  pesos,  4  per  cent,  and  15,001  pesos  and  over,  5  per  cent.  The 
proceeds  of  the  tax  are  to  be  used  in  helping  to  defray  the  expenses 
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of  the  Govenunent  during  the  abnormal  times  caused  by  the  European 

war. Dr.  Alejandro  Hernández  and  Dr.  Hector  Peccorini  have 

petitioned  the  National  Assembly  to  grant  them  a  conceseion  for  a 
specifieil  time  for  the  manufacture  of  SULPHURIC  ETHER.  If  the 
petition  receives  favorable  action  by  Congress,  the  petitioners  pro- 
pose to  immediately  establish  this  new  industry  in  the  Republic. 

A  NIQHT  SCHOOL  for  artisans  has  been  established  at  Santa  Ana 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Governor  of  the  Department. The  Occi- 
dental Bank  of  the  City  of  San  Salvador  has  imported  2,700,000 
pieces  of  NICKEL  COIN  of  the  denomination  of  3  centavos,  2,000,000 
pieces  of  the  denomination  of  1  centavo,  and  10,000  pieces  of  the 
denomination  of  5  centavos.  The  Bank  of  Salvador  and  the  Agri- 
cultural Commercial  Bank  of  the  Federal  Capital  are  also  expecting 

large  remittances  of  nickel  coin. ^Dr.  Carlos  Leiva  represented  the 

Govemmentof  Salvador  at  the  Pan  American  MEDICAL  CONGRESS 
which  met  in  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  on  June  21,  1915. ^T^e  depart- 
ment of  fomento  has  signed  a  contract  with  José  Maria  Peralta  Lagos, 
a  civil  engineer,  for  the  construction  of  a  BRIDGE  over  the  Tomayate 
River  for  a  consideration  of  15,0(T0  pesos. A  bill  has  been  intro- 
duced into  Congress  authorizing  the  President  of  the  Republic  to 
build  HOUSES  FOR  WORKMEN  at  such  places  in  the  country  as 
he  may  deem  advisable.  The  author  of  the  biH  proposes  to  raise 
funds  for  beginning  construction  work  by  levying  a  tax  of  10  centa- 
vos on  the  number  of  h(^  slaughtered  annually. The  report  of 

the  board  of  directors  of  the  foreign  bondholders  just  issued  in  London 
shows  that  Salvador,  since  the  b^inning  of  the  European  war,  is  one 
of  the  countries  that  has  continued  to  make  the  payments  necessary 
to  meet  its  FOREIGN  OBLIGATIONS. ^The  West  Indian  Carib- 
bean Bureau  of  New  York  has  decided  to  establish  a  BRANCH 
OFFICE  in  the  city  of  San  Salvador,  and  to  publish  an  illustrated 

book   concerning   the  resources  of   the  country. ^A  municipal 

EXPOSITION  is  to  be  opened  in  the  city  of  Sonsonate  on  September 
15  next.     Preparations  are  being  made  for  exhibits  of  fine  stock  and 

agricultural  and  industrial  products. The  Central  SOCIETY  OF 

TEACHERS  of  Salvador  has  been  organized  for  tíie  purpose  of  pro- 
moting education  in  the  Republic  uid  the  study  of  educational  and 
civic  questions  of  interest  to  Central  America. 


The  plans  and  specifications  for  the  construction  oí  the  new 
LEGISLATIVE  PALACE,  prepared  by  Cayetano  Moretti  and 
submitted  to  the  building  board  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  Uruguayan  Congress,  have  been  approved  by  both  chambers. 
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The  work  specified  is  estimated  to  cost  6,273,000  pesos  (peso  *  $1 .034) . 
Construction  work  is  under  the  direction  of  the  legislative  palace 
committee,  which  will  continue  building  operations  until  the  money 
at  itâ  disposai  is  exhausted,  and  will  then  solicit  from  Congress  an 
•dditional  appropriation  sufficient  to  complete  the  work  planned. 
The  new  l^islative  palace  will  occupy  the  public  square  in  Monte- 
video,  known  as  the  Flaza  of  General  Flores,  together  with  euch  of 
the  neighboring  streets  as  may  be  required  to  conform  with  the 

architect's   plana. The   rules   and   regulations  promulgated  on 

April  14,  1915,  by  the  President  of  the  RepubUc  for  the  prevention  of 
ACCIDENTS  TO  WORKMEN,  prescribe,  among  other  things, 
that  motors  and  dynamos  used  by  industrial  companies  shall  be 
inclosed  by  railings  or  bars,  and  persona  not  connected  with  the 
service  aie  forbidden  entry  to  such  inclosures.  In  the  wood  working 
induBby,  workmen  wboee  eyes  may  be  injured  by  shavings,  particles 
of  dust,  eto.,  are  required  to  wear  glasses.  This  rule  also  applies  to 
worianen  in  foundries  where  there  is  danger  of  injury  from  sparks, 

sand,  eto. The  original  plan  of  the  ZARAT.A   IRRIGATION 

CANAL,  which  was  estimated  to  cost  11,000,000  pesos  and  to  supply 
16  cubic  feet  of  water  per  second,  or  sufficient  to  irrigate  12,000 
hectares  of  land,  has  been  modified  so  as  to  furnish  32  cubic  feet  of 
water  per  second  or  enough  to  irrigate  40,000  hectares  of  land.  The 
cost  of  the  modified  plan  is  estimated  at  17,000,000  pesos,  and  the 
production  of  electric  power  for  the  use  of  the  State  at  300,000 
kilowatt  hours.    The  plan  was  originated  by  R.  P.  Wilson,  a  civil 

engineer. According  to  a  report  of  the  director  general  of  posts 

and  telc^aphs  of  the  Government  of  Uruguay,  the  pieces  of  MAIL 
matter  handled  by  the  postal  authorities  in  1914  numbered  102,529,942 
of  which  80,285,460  were  foreign  mail  and  22,244,482  domestic  mail 
The  tel^rams  sent  in  1914  numbered  443,688,  as  compared  with 
418,124,  in  1913.  The  telegrams  received  in  1914  numbered  483,533, 
as  compared  with  467,343  in  1913.  The  number  of  postal  packages 
(parcels  post)  handled  in  1914  was  52,028  as  compared  with  70,231 
in  1913.  Domestic  money  ordeis  were  issued  in  1914  to  the  value  of 
6,598,416  pesos,  and  foreign  money  orders  to  the  value  of  233,874 
pesos.  The  receipts  of  the  department  of  posts  and  telegraphs 
during  the  fiscal  year  1913-14  amoimtod  to  1,541,840  pesos  and  the 
expenditures  to  1,530,136  pesos. WATERWORKS  have  re- 
cently been  installed  in  the  city  of  San  Eugenio. The  bureau 

of  statistics  of  the  Government  of  Uruguay  has  compiled  data 
showing  that  the  number  of  BIRTHS,  DEATHS,  AND  MAR- 
RIAGES in  the  Repubhc  in  1914  was  as  follows:  Bhlhs,  38,571,  as 
compared  with  40,315  in  1913;  deaths,  15,350  as  compared  with 
15,374  in  1913;  and  marriages,  6,073  as  compared  with  7,330  in 

1913. A  Russian  AGRICULTURAL  COLONY  has  recently  been 

estabUahed  at  Mendisco  near  Faysandu. 
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On  May  3,  1015,  the  Congress  of  Venezuela  unanimooaly  elected 
Gen.  Ju&D  Vicente  Gomez  President  of  the  Republic  for  the  term 
b^;inmng  in  1015  and  ending  April  19,  1922. — -On  April  25  last  a 
school  for  women  and  girls  was  established  in  Maracaibo .  to  give 
instruction  in  the  manufacture  of  STRAW  HATS.— —The  Táchira 
Railway  Ck>.  has  declared  a  dividend  of  112,000  hohvaras  (bohvar— 

$0.193),  or  at  the  rate  of  4  bolívares  per  share. ^An  ICE  factory  has 

been  established  at  Gfilabozo.  The  plant  is  equipped  with  the  most 
modem  machinery  and  has  a  capacity  sufficient  to  supply  not  only 
the  town  in  which  it  is  located  but  the  country  and  towns  in  the 

vicinity. In  1914  there  were  35,729  persons  who  entered  the 

Republic  through  foreign  vessels  and  other  means  of  communication, 
and  30,872  who  left  the  country  in  the  same  manner.  During  the 
same  year  the  foreign  ENTRANCES  AND  DEPARTURES  num- 
bered, respectively,  10,610  and  9,742  persons. ^The  déliâtes  of 

Venezuela  to  the  second  meeting  of  the  NINETEENTH  CONGRESS 
OF  AMERICANISTS,  which  will  be  held  in  La  Paz,  BoUvia,  early 
in  1916,  after  the  adjournment  of  the  first  meeting  in  Washington,  are 
the  ex-ministers  of  foreign  relations  of  Bolivia,  Col.  Benedicto 
Goytia  and  Dr.  Claudio  Pinilla,  and  the  consul  general  of  Peru  in 

Bolivia,  Sr.  José  María  Barreto. In  1914  there  were  recorded  in 

the  general  land  registration  office  of  the  Republic  1,167  banafeis  of 
REAL  PROPERTY,  on  which  re^tration  fees  amounting  to  9,892.60 
bohvares  werepaid.  The  branch  land  offices  recorded  33,545  transfers, 
representing  a  value  of  1 10,486,507  bohvares,  and  451,009.34  bolivarea 

in  recording  fees. ^The  FOREIGN  TRADE  of  Venezuela  in  1914, 

according  to  data  compiled  by  the  treasury  department  in  Caracas 
and  published  in  EH  Nuevo  Diario  of  May  23  last,  consisted  of 
302,400,893  kilos  of  merchandise  valued  at  183,979,266  bolívares 
(bohvar-SO.193)  made  up  of  imports,  114,042,262  kilos  valued  at 
72,473,912    bolívares,    and    exports    188,358,631    kilos    valued    at 

111,505,354  bohvarw. The  mule  TRAMWAY  in  Maracaibo  has 

been  changed  to  an  electric  line.  Eight  tramcars,  with  a  capacity  of 
24  passengers,  recently  arrived  in  that  city  and  are  bung  used  on 

the  Haticos  line. Tulio  Samper  y  Grau,  director  of  the  National 

Academy  of  Histoiy  of  Caracas,  has  found  in  the  archives  of  the  Fed- 
eral capital  two  important  unpublished  manuscripts  concerning  Ven- 
ezuelan history.  One  of  these  relates  to  the  taking  possession  of  the 
presidency  by  Bolivar  on  September  10,  1827,  and  the  other  to  the 
election  of  Bohvar  on  December  17,  1819,  and  his  inauguration  on 
December  24  of  the  same  year. 
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AMBASSAOORS    E 

Argentine  Republic. ..Señor  Dr.  Rómulo  S.  Naón, 

OaiiT  ol  Euibaaiir.  1806  (Jorcoran  Strtel,  WiKhinulon,  D.  C 

Brazil Senhor  Di)Mirio  »a  Uam», 

omte  of  Einbluay.  1790  Maisachuselts  ATunue.  Washlnpon.  D.  C. 

Chile Seilor  Don  Eduabho  Suârez  Mujtca, 

Offire  o[  Embawy.  1013  SIxMenlh  Slrrat.  Wuhlngton,  D.  C. 

Mexico (  Absent.  ) 

ENVOVS   EXTRAOROINARV   AND    MINISTERS   PLENIPOTENTIARY 

Bolivia Sefior  Don  Iiínacio  Calderón, 

Office  oí  LegKlion,  1633  Siiieenth  Slreel,  Washlnglon,  D.  C, 

Colombia Seflor  Dr,  Julio  Botancouht, 

Ofllce  of  Ltgílion.  131»  K  Street,  Washington,  D.  C, 

Costa  Rica Señor  Don  Roberto  Brbnbs  MEsih',' 

Ofnce  of  LeeaKoD,  IMl  SIxlecath  Street.  Wsfihlngloti.  D,  C, 

Cuba Señor  Dr,  C.  M.  db  Céspedes  y  Qubsa 

Omcc  of  Legation.  I5Î»  Ëlgtileenth  Strei-t,  Washington.  D.  C. 
Dominican  llepublicSeílorDr.  Enbique  Jiménez, 
Office  of  Légation.  "The  Champlaiii,"  Washington,  D.C. 

Ecuador Señor  Dr.  Gonzalo  8.  Córdova, 

Ofllce  of  Legation.  «M  Hlvenide  Drive,  New  York  Qlxj, 

Guatemala SeBor  Don  Joaquín  Mëndbz, 

Office  of  Legation.  IMl  Twenlielti  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Haiti M,  Solon  Menos, 

Office  of  Legation,  14»  Rhode  Island  Avenue.  Washington.  D.  C. 

Honduras Seflor  Dr.  Alberto  MembreRo, 

Office  ol  Legation,  -Hotel  Ciordon,"  Washington,  D.  C. 

NicarsKua Señor  Don  Emiliano  Chamorro, 

Office  of  Legation.  "Blonelelgh  Cknirt,"  Washington,  D.  C. 

Panama Señor  Dr.  Eusébio  A.   Moraleh, 

Office  ol  Legation.  "  SConeleIgh  Conrt,"  Washington,  D,  1^ 

ParaiTUBv Señor  Dr.  Héctor  Vblázqcez, 

Office  of  Legation,  16TK  Woolworth  Bnilding,  Xcw  Vorli,  N.  V. 

Peru Señor  Don  Federico  Alfo.vso  Pezbt, 

tmice  ot  Legation,  "em  R  Street.  WMhlngtoii.  I).  C, 

Lrueuay Seflor  Dr.  Carlos  M.  de  Pesa, 

Office  of  Legation.  17M  N  Street,  Wailiinglon.  D.  C. 
Venezuela Señor  Dr.  Santos  Asifial  Dohinici, 

Office  of  Legalioii,  140A  Itlamachutelln  Avenue.  Washington,  D.  (.'. 

CHARGE   D'AFFAIRES 

Salvador Señor  Dr.  Carlos  A.  Mbza, 

Office  nf  Legation,  -'The  Portland,"  Washington,  D.  U. 
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Buenos  Aires, 
io  de  Janeiro, 
iantiago. 


i.  Habana, 
tuitjí  Domin)^. 
Quitu. 

Guatemala  City. 
,  Port  au  Prince. 

N,  Managua. 


U      '"aragnay Uahibl  J-'.  AIoonbv,  Asuncion. 

Peru Bbnton  McMillin,  Lima. 

Salvador Boaz  W.  Lonu,  San  Salvaiior. 

Uruguay Robert  E,  Jeffbhy,  Montevideo. 

^3    Venezuela Prkston  B.  McGoonwi.s,  Caracas. 
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William  J.  Brïan,  Secretary  of  Slate  ol  the  United  State. 
Chairman  ex  officio. 

AMBASSADORS    EXTRAORDINARr    AND    PLENIPOTENTIARV 

Argentine  Republic.  .-Señor  Dr.  Rómulo  8.  Naón, 

online  ol  Embawy.  ISM  Corcoran  SIKtt,  WuhlngtoD.  D.  «.'. 

Brazil Senhor  Dotiicio  da  G  aha, 

OOlce  or  Emtn»y.  ITM  MiuBacbusetW  Avenue.  Wa^togLon.  D.  C. 

Chile Seflor  Don  Eduardo  Suárez  Mujica, 

Office  ol  Embuay.  1013  Sixteenth  Slreel.  Wuhlngion,  D.  C. 

Mexico (  Absent.  ) 

ENVOYS   EXTHAOHDINAdV    AND    MrNISTEHS   PLEMIPOTENTIABV 

Bolivia Befior  Don  Ignacio  Calderón, 

Office  of  LegAtion,  less  Blxleeotb  SIceet.  Washington.  D.  c. 
Colombia SeHor  Dr.  Julio  Bbtancourt, 

Onice  cil  Legation,  1S19  K  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Coeta  Rica Seflor  Don  Robebto  Bhbnk  MesIn, 

Office  of  LegaUan.  lUl  Siileenlh  Street.  Wuhlngton.  D.  C. 

Cuba Seflor  Dr.  C.  M.  de  Cíbpbdbb, 

ornee  of  LegatloD,  15»  Elghteeiilb  Street,  Waabington,  D.  C. 
DomlnicaQ  Republic.  .Seflor  Dr.  Enrique  Jihínez, 

OBce  ol  Legation.  "The  Chunplkln,"  Washington,  D.  C. 

>)cuador Seflor  Dr.  Gonzalo  S.  Córdova, 

Office  ol  LexatlOD,  6CM  Blverrtde  Drive,  New  York  City. 

Guatemala Señor  Don  Joaquín  Méndkz, 

ODce  ol  Legation,  ISII  Twenlleth  Street,  Waahlngum.  D.  C. 

Haiti M.  Solon  Menos, 

Office  ol  Legation.  U'i»  Rhnde  Island  Avenue,  WaaliiDgton.  D.  C. 

Honduras Seflor  Dr.  Alberto  MembrbRo, 

Office  ol  L^ation, -Hotel  Gordon,"  Washington,  D.  C. 

NicanKua Seflor  Don  Emiliano  Chamorro, 

Office  of  Legation.  "Stoneleigh  Court,"  Waahington.  D.  C, 

Panama Seflor  Dr.  Edsebio  A.  Moraleb, 

Office  ol  Legation,  "Stnnelelgh  Coort."  Waiblngton.  D.  C. 

Paiagoav Seflor  Dr.  Hector  Velazquez, 

ORIoê  ol  Legation,  K78  Woolworlb  Building,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Peru Seflor  Don  Federico  Alfonso  Pezet,' 

Salvador Seflor  Dr.  Rafasl  Zaldivah, 

Office  at  Legation,  IMO  Conn<-('1lciil  Avenue,  Waahlngion.  D.C. 

Unwnay Seflor  Dr.  Carlos  M.  de  Pena, 

Office  of  Legation,  1734  N'Btreel,  WaahlngtOD,  D.  O. 

VeDexuela Seflor  Dr.  Santos  A.  Dominici, 

Office  ol  Legation.  14M  MasHChusetti  Avenue,  Wanhlngton,  D.  C. 
CHARQE    D'AFFAIRES 

Peni Seflor  Don  M.  iib  Frkvre  y  Sastandeh 

Office  ol  Legation,  1Ï3T  H  Street,  Washington,  D.C, 
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